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SECOND    EDITION. 


The  present  generation  stands  in  a  very  remarkable 
.historical  epoch — at  the  close  of  an  old  state  of 
tilings  in  the  political  and  social  economy  of  Europe, 
and  at  the  rise  and  formation  of  a  new.  Old  laws 
and  institutions,  tlie  old  distribution  of  property, 
privilege,  and  power,  no  longer  rest  upon  the  old 
basis  in  any  part  of  Europe,  are  no  longer  supported 
by  the  universal  conformity  and  implicit  faith  and 
acceptance  of  society.  Where  they  still  survive  the 
storm  of  the  French  Revolution,  they  hold  hut  a  lin- 
gering existence,  for  the  roots  in  the  human  mind 
which  supported  them  are  shaken.  An  aristocracy 
founded  upon  property*  birth,  education,  respect  of 
the  people,  and  honour,  exists  in  all  its  ancient  inte- 
grity in  England  only.  On  the  continent,  even  where 
the  principle  of  aristocracy  is  not  abolished  by  an  alter- 
ation in  the  feudal  law  of  succession,  it  is  abolislied  by 
the  precedence  given  to  government  employment, 
civil  and  miUtary,  over  all  other  distinctions,  and  by 
the  general  diffusion  among  people  in  no  way  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  nobility,  of  personal  wealth, 
social  influence,  high  education,  reHncment  of  man- 
ners, and  all  that  formerly  separated  aristocracy  from 
the  other  elements  of  the  social  body.     None  can 
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claim  pre-eminence  from  possessijig  what  is  common 
to  all  above  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  community'. 
This  natural  and  unavoidable  advance  of  society  it 
is  foolish  to  lament  over,  and  impossible  to  retard. 
It  is  a  result  which  is  working  itself  out  in  Europe, 
even  under  the  governments  tiie  most  anxious  to 
retain  a  highly  privileged  nobility  around  the  throne 
as  its  surest  support.  In  Austria,  in  Kussia,  in  Den- 
mark, in  Sweden,  in  all  the  countries  beyond  the 
direct  shock  oC  the  French  revolutionary  spirit,  we 
see,  without  revolution,  an  avowed  change  in  the 
governments,  or  principles  of  theii-  social  economy, 
a  change  and  revolution  in  the  state  and  spirit  of 
society,  a  diminution  of  the  social  influence  of  the 
aristt>cratic  element  in  it,  as  great  as  in  Fmnce  itself, 
or  in  Prussia.  This  transition-state  of  society  over 
all  the  continent  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  historian  ;  but 
the  traveller  may  give  some  knowledge  of  its  various 
phases  in  different  countries ;  and  the  public  mind, 
seldom  wrong  in  its  instinct  for  providing  for  its 
intellectual,  any  more  than  for  its  physical  wants, 
instinctively  feels  that  the  events  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  all  the  results  that  issued  from  it,  are 
but  now  in  the  act  of  completing  themselves  by  their 
effects  on  society  ;  that  chronicle,  not  history,  is  all 
that  man,  not  giUed  with  prescience,  can  as  yet  ven- 
ture to  write  concerning  that  great  moral  convulsion  ; 
and  it  grasps  at  travels,  lours,  statistical  reports,  and 
observations  on  the  social  state  of  foreign  lands,  leav- 
ing the  historian  to  sing  his  song  to  future  generations, 
about  events  of  which  the  consequences  are  still  in 
the  womb  of  time.  To  this  craving  of  the  public 
mind  for  information  regarding  the  present  social  and 
political  state  of  the  people  of  the  continent,  not  to 
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any  merit  of  his  own,  the  author  ascribes  the  rapid 
sale  of  the  Hrst  eJltioiis  of  tliis  work  and  of  his  two 
preceding  publications,  **  A  Journal  of  a  Residence 
in  Norway  "  and  "  A  Tour  in  Sweden."  They  are 
the  first  and  second  j>arts  of  the  same  attempt  to  give 
the  Eiighsh  public  just  views  of  the  polilical  and 
social  economy  of  the  other  European  people  In 
justice  to  the  public,  which  has  placed  confidence  in 
his  statements  and  conclusions  concerning  the  social, 
moral,  and  political  condition  of  the  countries  of 
which  he  has  written,  the  author  considers  himself 
hound  to  vindicate  his  good  faith,  justice,  and  accu- 
racy in  each  of  the  three  volumes  in  which  he  has 
prosecuted  his  general  plan,  however  high  the  quarters 
from  which  they  have  been  attacked.  lie  republishes, 
therefore,  in  this  preface,  his  reply  to  a  pamphlet  of 
the  representative  of  the  king  of  Sweden  at  the 
British  court,  in  which  the  fidelity  of  his  statements 
and  the  justice  of  his  conclusions  are  impugned. 
Kings  and  ambassadors  are  but  ordinary  men,  and 
sometimes  less  than  ordinary  men,  on  the  arena  of 
literature.  The  reading  public  of  this  country  cannot 
be  hoodwinked  by  authority  or  oflficial  pretension  j 
and  the  humblest  writer  has  but  to  state  his  data, 
and  conclusions  fairly  and  fully,  to  demolish  all  at- 
tempts to  impose  upon  or  mislead  its  judgment. 
The  author  seizes  this  opportunity  of  doing  so,  be- 
cause this  Reply  to  his  Excellency  Count  Biom- 
8tierna*s  pamphlet  dcvelopes  his  statements  and  con- 
clusions on  the  subjects  discussed  in  his  volumes  on 
Sweden  and  Norway  with  considerable  detail ;  and 
because  it  appeared  only  in  a  periodical  publication 
(the  Monthly  Chronicle)  of  very  small  circulation, 
and  now  out  of  print, 
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[n18S6  Mr.  Laing  published  "  A  Journal  of  a  Resi- 
dence in  Norway,"and,  in  1838,  "A  Tour  in  Sweden." 
These  works  were  much  read.  The  views  they  gave 
of  thepliysical  and  moral  state,  and  comparative  well- 
being,  of  two  nations  living  in  tlic  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  under  totally  distinct  social  systems,  were 
considered  very  curious  and  interesting.  They 
directed  the  attention  of  political  philosophers  to 
singular  results  developed  in  Norway  upon  the  mul- 
tiplication, well-being,  and  morality  of  its  isolated 
population,  by  the  great  diffusion  of  property  and  of 
legislative  power,  and  by  the  perfect  political  equality 
of  all  classes  in  the  social  body;  and  to  equally  sin- 
gular results  in  Sweden,  arising  from  a  social  structure 
altogether  the  reverse  of  the  Norwegian.  Trifling 
as  these  works  were  as  literary  productions,  they 
awakened  the  public  mind  in  Europe  to  the  unprin- 
cipled attempts  of  the  Swedish  cabinet  to  subvert  the 
liberal  constitution  of  Norway,  although  virtually 
guaranteed  to  the  Norwegian  nation  by  England  and 
the  other  allied  powers,  and  formally  accepted  and 
sworn  to  by  the  Swedish  monarch  himself;  and  they 
had  the  effect  of  raising  aroiuid  the  Norwegian  con- 
stitution the  impregnable  barrier  of  the  European 
public  opinion  which  the  Swedish  monarch  and  his 
cabinet  are  forced  to  respect.  When  the  last  of  these 
two  works  appeared,  a  semi-official  notice  was  given 
in  the  government  newspaper  of  Stockholm,  that  a 
refutation  of  the  statements  and  reasonings  contained 
in  tliem  would  be  published  —  that  is,  observed  the 
other  newspapers,  provided  they  can  be  refuted. 
Two  years,  and  much  diplomatic  wisdom,  have  been 
expended  in  doing  into  English  those  Swedish  ideas 
on  government  and  national  morality  which  consti- 
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tute  this  official  long-promised  refutation.  It  has  at 
[last  dropped  unnoticed  into  the  world,  in  the  shape 
of  a  two-shilUng  pamphlet  of  sixty-five  pages,  "  On 
the  Moral  State  and  Political  Union  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  in  answer  to  Mr.  S.  Laing*s  Statements.** 
Two  shillings  are  not  much  money,  yet  a  pamphlet 
may  be  very  dear  at  two  shillings.  But  this  is  a 
work  of  the  state,  an  official  defence  of  a  nation  and 
its  government,  of  a  king,  cabinet,  and  diet,  in  sixty- 
five  pages,  price  two  shilhngs.  Let  us  pay  that 
respect  to  the  outward  official  position  of  this  two 
fihilHngs'  worth  of  printed  paper,  which  we  would 
.deny  to  its  intrinsic  merit  and  value  —  this  is  the 
principle  on  which  the  monarchy  itself  is  based  in 
Sweden. 

The  statements  of  Mr.  Laing  which  chiefly  in- 
terest the  public,  and  which,  from  the  importance  of 
tiie  deductions  made  from  them,  the  public  may 
reasonably  expect  to  see  specially  refuted  in  this 
pamphlet,  are  these  :  —  First,  his  statement  that  the 
Norwegian  constitution  works  admirably  well — that 
the  people  of  Norway,  with  llieii-  legislation  entirely 
in  their  own  hands,  without  a  nobility  or  privileged 
class  in  their  legislature,  and  with  the  power  of  the 
king  limited  constitutionally  to  a  mere  suspensive 
veto  in  tlie  enactment  of  laws,  and  without  any  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  sole  initiative,  are  prosperous  and 
thriving  in  a  remarkable  degree  —  that  they  have,  by 
the  economical  measures  of  their  legislature,  paid  off 
their  national  debt,  have  reduced  their  taxes,  have, 
notwithstanding,  provided  for  military,  naval,  and 
civil  establishments  suitable  to  their  just  position  in 
the  political  world ;  are  removing  gradually  and 
judiciously,    not   precipitately,    restrictions    on    the 
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freedom  of  industry  and  trade  inherited  from  their 
Danish  masters ;  are  allowing  no  superfluous  func- 
tionaries, military,  naval,  or  civil,  Swedish  or  Nor- 
wegian, to  batten  upon  the  means  of  the  industrious 
classes,  and  are  evincing  the  most  unquestionable  and 
enlightened  loyalty  to  the  monarch  to  whom  they 
have  sworn  allegiance,  although  steadily,  firmly,  but 
respectfully,  exposing  and  defeating  his  want  of  loyalty 
to  the  constitution  he  had  sworn  to  accept  and  main- 
tain.    Now  is  tliis  statement  true  or  false  ? 

This  Swedish  statesman  tells  the  world  that  the 
Norwegian  constitution  is  bad,  because  Aristotle  and 
Cicero,  Bacon  and  Machiavelli,  Montesquieu  and 
Madison,  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Sismondi,  Tocqueville 
and  Guizot,  and  himself^  are  all  master-minds,  who 
have  declared  that  "a  national  representation,  formed 
in  one  democratical  chamber,  will  fall  into  frequent 
mistakes  5  will,  by  its  single  position  against  royalty, 
get  into  conflict  with  it,  which  nmst  either  lead  to 
absolutism,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  to  anarchy  ;  "  and, 
moreover,  this  Swedish  master-mind  tells  the  world, 
that  tlie  division  of  the  Norwegian  representative 
assembly  into  two  chambers  is  insuflicient  to  take 
it  out  of  this  anathema  of  great  authorities  against  a 
single  democratic  chamber. 

Mr.  Laing's  reply  to  all  this  array  of  authorities  is 
a  simple  reference  to  the  facts  — contradict  them  who 
can  —  that  this  NorAvegian  constitution  has  been  in 
operation  now  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  going  on 
smoothly,  unless  when  the  royal  finger  is  laid  hold  of 
by  the  Swedish  covmsellors  of  his  majesty,  and  un- 
advisedly thrust  into  the  machinery,  when  it  gets  an 
ugly  squeeze  and  is  precipitately  withdrawn.  This 
practical  working  of  the  legislative  machine  in  the 
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Norwegian  constitution  is  held  by  Mr.  Laing  to  be 
worth  all  the  master-mind  nostrums  and  theories  of 
speculative  philosophers,  from  Aristotle,  Bacon,  and 
Jeremy  Bcntham,  down  to  this  pamphleteer.  In  this 
constitution  there  is  an  effective  check  upon  abso- 
lutism, from  the  legislative  body  in  it  having  a  self- 
existence  independent  altogether  of  the  will  of  the 
executive  power.  It  is  elected  and  constituted,  suo 
jurcy  once  in  three  years,  without  writ  or  warrant 
being  necessarj'  from  the  king.  It  has  a  check  upon 
anarchy,  from  the  simple  principle  that  no  alteration 
in  the  constitution  can  be  adopted  by  the  same  legis- 
lative assembly  in  which  it  is  proposed.  Every  alter- 
ation must  be  proposed  in  one  storthing,  and  taken 
into  consideration,  and  adopted  or  rejected,  by  the 
next  storthing  :  that  is,  by  a  new  legislative  assembly, 
after  a  lapse  of  three  years,  during  which  the  pro- 
posed  alteration  has  been  before  the  nation  at  large, 
and  is  fully  discussed  and  understood  by  all.  The 
efficiency  of  these  checks,  against  absolutism  at  least, 
have  been  pretty  well  tried  in  the  present  reign. 
But,  says  this  .Swedish  poHtical  philosopher,  the 
second  or  upper  chamber  oi  this  legislative  body, 
elected  out  of  the  mas*  of  representatives,  is  an  abo- 
mination in  tlie  Norwegian  constitution.  He  tells  us 
that,  in  the  last  storthing,  the  lagthing,  or  upper 
chamber,  actually  consisted  of  "peasants,  non-com- 
missioned officers,  parish  clerks,  provuicial  vaccinators, 
and  the  rest  lawyers  and  attorneys,"  instead  of  counts 
and  barons,  with  a  pennyworth  of  red  riband  at 
their  buttonlioles,  or  of  dukes,  lords,  and  bishops. 
"  And  is  this,"  exclaims  the  Swedish  statesman,  in 
aristocratic  ire,  "the  chamber  Mr.  Laing  presumes 
to  compare  with  the  British  house  of  peers?  **     Mr. 
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Laing  would  just  presume  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  that 
as  au  upper  or  dehberative  chamber  in  the  legislature, 
as  a  body  of  legislators  of  the  same  class  and  with 
the  same  interests  as  the  Icgislatees,  and  therefore 
capable  of  judging  of  the  suitableness  of  the  laws 
sent  up  to  them  from  the  lower  chamber  for  their 
consideration,  (his  same  upper  chamber  may  well  be 
compared  with  the  British  house  of  peers,  or  the 
Swedish  house  of  nobles,  and  be  admitted,  too,  to  be, 
in  the  principle  of  its  construction,  superior  to  eitlier 
for  legislative  purposes,  and  better  constituted  for 
wise  legislation.  But,  says  this  master-mind  of  sixty- 
five  pages  of  foolscap,  this  upper  chamber  in  the 
Norwegian  storthing  has  no  elective  veto  upon  the 
measures  of  tlie  lower  chamber,  or  main  body  of  the 
national  representatives  —  has  no  obstructive  power 
in  the  constitution.  Mr.  I^ing  would  again  whisper 
in  his  ear,  tiuit  this  is  exactly  its  merit.  It  has  a 
sufficient  suspensive  power  to  prevent  hasty  enact- 
ments a  sufficient  deliberative  power  to  examine  the 
bearings  and  effects  of  every  measure,  to  amend,  to 
reject,  until  its  own  views  are  again  considered  in  the 
lower  chamber,  but  has  no  obstructive  power.  It 
cannot,  like  the  British  house  of  peers,  or  Swedish 
house  of  nobles,  be  made  the  tool  of  any  aristocratic 
faction  to  obstruct  all  useful  public  measures  that 
clash  with  the  interests  of  a  privileged  few.  Jt  has, 
in  the  legislative  machinery,  a  sufficient  suspensive, 
deliberative,  amending  power,  but  no  obstructive 
power  J  and  the  British  house  of  peers  ought  to  have 
no  more.  True  it  is,  that  this  upper  chamber  of  the 
Norwegian  storthing  is  composed  of  very  ordinary 
vulgar  fellows-^ just  such  people*  indeed,  as  those 
for  whom  they  are  acting.     Compare  them,  forsootli, 
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to  the  chamber  ot'  nobles  in  a  Swedish  diet — a 
chamber  composed,  in  one  diet,  since  the  acquisition 
of  the  Norwegian  crown  by  the  Swedish  monarch,  of 
sixty-seven  ensigns  and  Ueutenants,  forty-nine  cap- 
tains, one  hundred  and  five  colonels,  lieutenant-co- 
lonels, and  majors,  thirty-eight  chambcrkins  twelve 
presidents  or  vice-presidents  of  departments,  twelve 
prefects,  and  twenty  in  various  other  court  offices 
—  in  all,  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  government 
functionaries,  out  of  a  chamber  of  four  hundred  and 
ninety-two  members  I  Yet,  Mr,  Laing  would  quietly 
ask  —  in  a  whisper  —  in  which  of  tliese  two  legis- 
lative chambers  will  we  find  men  who  betrayed  the 
king  to  whom  they  had  sworn  allegiance — who  sold 
the  crown  of  their  native  race  of  sovereigns  —  which, 
if  the  sovereign  wlio  wore  it  was  incapable  or  un- 
worthy to  reign,  should,  on  every  principle,  radical 
or  conservative,  have  ultimately  devolved  on  his 
infant  heir — to  a  foreigner  —  and  who  delivered 
up  to  the  enemy  for  money  the  finest  provinces  of 
the  realm,  the  strongest  fortresses  and  positions  in 
Europe  ? 

But  this  Norwegian  constitution  is  too  democratic 
in  one  page  of  this  statesmanlike  pamphlet,  and  too 
little  so  in  the  next.  He  complains  that  the  repre- 
sentative is  not  elected  directly  by  the  people  in 
Norway,  but  by  their  election-delegates.  It  is  cer- 
tainly an  evil  of  this  intermediate  wheel  between  the 
constituency  and  the  representative,  that  the  public 
takes  less  interest  in  the  elections  than  where  they 
appoint  their  representatives  by  direct  election.  This 
disadvantage  of  the  system  of  election-men  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lairtg.  lie  also  pointed  out  its 
important  advantages.      It   defeats   all  attempts   at 
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bribery,  al!  undue  influence  over  the  electors,  and  19, 
in  reality,  the  only  system,  except  the  vote  by  ballot, 
which  secures  the  purity  of  election.  Time  alone^ 
that  greatest  of  all  political  philosophers — can  dis- 
cover whether  this  system  be  or  be  not  good.  In  the 
pecuHar  situation  of  Norway,  with  a  corrupt  Swedish 
ariatncracy  eager  to  use  ail  tJic  royal  power  and 
patronage  for  the  end  of  obtaining  an  influence  in 
the  legislative  body  of  Norway,  and  an  exchisive 
management  of  her  affairs,  the  system  of  electing 
representatives  through  election-men  works  admir- 
ably. Influence,  intimidation,  or  bribery,  cannot 
get  through  a  double  row  of  electors ;  and  that  of 
the  immediate  electors,  the  election-men,  not  known, 
until  they  are  assembled  to  act  for  their  constituents 
iu  the  election  of  a  suitable  rejiresentative.  No 
wonder  such  a  system  is  too  much  and  too  little  of  a 
democracy  to  suit  the  Swedish  nobility  gaping  for 
posts,  and  places,  and  public  money,  from  the  ex. 
ecutivc  branch  of  the  joint  governments.  Mr.  Laing 
replies  to  all  the  observations  upon  the  theoretical 
defects  of  the  Norwegian  constitution,  with  the  sim- 
ple facts  —  that  the  people  living  under  it  are  un- 
deniably in  a  state  of  high  and  progressive  prosperity ; 
their  trade,  shipping,  exports,  imports,  industry, 
well-being,  and  property,  rapidly  increasing ;  while 
the  commerce,  shipping,  and  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  Sweden  are  notoriously  not  advancing. 
That  their  taxes  are  reduced  —  their  debt  paid  off — 
their  money  good  in  all  countries  —  their  credit  ex- 
cellent; and,  above  all,  with  the  fact  that  the  Nor- 
wegian people  are  content  with  their  constitution  as 
it  is,  wliile  Sweden  and  Denmark  are  both  clamorous 
for  a  constitution  similar  to  it.     How  comes  it,  he 
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asks,  that  a  committee  of  the  Swedish  diet,  now 
assembled,  recommends  a  reform  of  the  Swedish 
constitution,  and  that  one  single  representative  as- 
sembly be  elected  without  distinction  of  privileged 
classes,  and  that  the  second  or  upper  chamber  be 
elected  out  of  and  by  this  representative  assembly? 
This  is  exactly  the  pnnciple  of  the  Norwegian  con- 
stitution ;  and  this  is  the  substance  of  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  the  present  diet,  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  reforms  necessary  in  the  constitution  of 
Sweden.  Denmark,  also,  is  at  this  moment  in  a 
stale  of  great  excitement  —  the  nation  almost  peremp- 
torily demanding  a  constitution  from  their  new 
sovereign — a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  their  late 
fellow-subjects.  And  why  ?  Because,  while  they  are 
pressed  to  the  earth  with  taxes,  and  public  expendi- 
ture, and  a  wasteful  irresponsible  government,  they 
see  their  former  fellow-subjects  happy  and  flourishing. 
A  constitution  whicli  those  who  live  under  it  are 
contented  with,  and  those  who  live  around  it  envy, 
and  are  intent  upon  obtaining  one  similar  for  them- 
selves, may  well  do  witliout  the  approbation  of  the 
aristocracy  of  Sweden.  But  as  the  prosperity  of 
Norway  under  its  present  constitution  is  not  to  be 
denied  —  is  notorious  to  all  Europe  —  is  loudly  pro- 
claimed in  every  sea-port  which  has  relations  of  trade 
with  that  kingdom  —  our  Swedish  pamphleteer  slily 
changes  his  ground,  and  insinuates,  that  this  un- 
deniable prosperity  is  not  owing  at  all  to  the  liberal 
constitution  of  Norway,  to  the  general  diffusion  of 
property  among  her  people,  to  the  wisdom,  intelli- 
gence, and  Joseph  Hume-like  economy  of  her  native 
legislators  in  expending  the  public  money,  but  to 
Sweden  I     And  why  ?     Because  Sweden  keeps  up  a 
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puppet-show  of  a  court,  a  diplomacy,  an  army  of 
many  officers,  a  navy,  and  apes  the  estabUshments  of 
a  great  power  without  the  means  to  support  them. 
Norway,  'he  says,  is  spared  all  this  expense  of 
establishments  for  defence  or  display  as  a  nation,  and 
tlierefore  is  flourishing  at  the  expense  of  Sweden. 
The  Norwegian  storthing  is  certainly  wise  enough 
to  see,  that  the  people  of  Norway  liaAe  property  to 
defend,  a  constitution  worth  fighting  for,  and  a 
sovereign  to  whom,  as  the  head  of  that  constitution, 
they  are  as  zealously  attached  as  his  foolish  attempts 
to  subvert  it  will  permit  them  to  be :  and,  peasants 
though  they  be,  have  political  tact  enough  to  estimate 
nuicli  more  justly  than  the  Swedish  cabinet,  their 
real  position  among  the  European  states ;  to  see  that 
their  safety,  independence,  and  importance,  depend 
not  upon  the  half  dozen  regiments  and  frigates  which 
they  could  maintain,  and  still  less  upon  an  army  of 
noble  officers  without  men,  strutting  about  the  streets 
in  idleness,  demorulising  the  town  populations,  and 
devouring  the  means  of  the  people,  but  upon  the 
commercial  relations  of  their  country,  which  bind  it, 
and  its  safety,  independence,  and  present  constitu- 
tion, with  the  interests  of  European  commerce,  so 
that  a  shock  now  given  to  Norway  would  be  felt  on 
every  exchange  in  Europe,  from  Naples  to  Archangel. 
They  act  with  far  more  political  wisdom,  iti  expend- 
ing as  little  as  possible  of  the  means  of  the  people  in 
taxes,  to  support  an  idle  show  of  military  and  naval 
power,  and  in  putting  their  country'  in  the  best  state 
of  defence  which  their  real  means  permit  them  to  do, 
viz.  that  in  which  the  people  have  rights  and  property 
to  fight  for — arms  in  their  hands  to  light  with — and 
a  sufficient  but  not  oppressive  military  organisation 
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to  defend  their  own  rocks  against  direct  invasion  j 
but  resting  tlie  defence  of  their  national  independence, 
as  all  secondary  powers  must  do,  not  upon  their  own 
military  power,  but  upon  the  intimate  junction  of 
their  interests,  industry,  independence,  and  govern* 
mcnt,  with  those  of  greater  powers. 

Which  country  is  in  the  best  state  of  defence? 
Norway,  with  little  or  nothing  of  an  army,  navy, 
diplomacy,  and  no  privileged  class  of  nobility,  but 
with  its  industry*  commerce,  and  welfare  binding  it 
up  with  those  of  every  trading  nation  in  Europe?  or 
Sweden,  isolated  politically  and  commercially  com- 
pared to  Norway ;  and  with  the  hereditary  ties  of  a 
nation  to  its  sovereign  broken  by  a  venal  court 
faction,  its  crown  upon  the  head  of  a  foreigner  ig- 
norant of  the  language  or  civil  aflkira  of  the  country 
he  governs,  its  idle  dissolute  nobility  living  as  useless 
military,  civil,  or  courtly  functionaries  upon  the 
means  nf  the  people,  and  looked  upon  by  the  people, 
since  their  sale  of  Finland,  and  of  their  native  race  of 
princes,  as  quite  capable  of  betraying  every  interest 
but  their  own  j  and  the  people  themselves,  driven  by 
misgovemment  and  oppressive  military  arrangements 
into  poverty  and  ibi  natural  consequence,  over-mul- 
tiplication ;  into  drunkenness,  and  its  natural  conse- 
quencc,  immorality?  Which  country  is  the  bast 
governed  —  that  in  which  the  people  are  governed 
by  their  own  laws,  and  employ  their  own  time  and 
labour  on  their  own  property,  to  their  own  advantage? 
or  that  in  which  the  people  are  without  any  real  voice 
in  the  legislature,  are  oppressed  with  taxes,  to  sup- 
port military  and  civil  establishments  altogether 
ridiculous  in  the  present  political  state  of  European 
powers,  their  time  and  labour  wasted  in  military  drills 
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and  shows  for  the  gratification  of  a  body  of  mous- 
tachioed nobility  as  officers,  numerous  enough  to 
command  all  the  armies  of  a  first-rate  power,  and  to 
exhaust  the  finances  of  such  a  third-rate  power  as 
Sweden,  even  without  men  to  command  ? 

This  writer  seems  to  depend  upon  the  gullibility 
of  the  English  nation,  its  proverbial  ignorance  of  all 
foreign  countries,  and  its  good-natured  readiness  to 
believe  whatever  is  told  it  by  those  who  are  in  a 
situation  to  know  the  truth.  It  enters  not  into  the 
conception  or  character  of  our  public,  to  doubt  that 
a  broad  assertion  can  be  false.  This  writer  broadly 
asserts,  that  the  Swedish  people  enjoy  a  free  repre- 
sentative constitution  ;  yet  at  this  very  moment,  the 
committee  of  the  diet  itself  recommends  the  abolition 
of  the  present  constitution,  if  such  a  thing  as  the  diet 
can  be  called  a  constitution,  and,  instead  of  it,  that  a 
fair  representation  of  the  people  of  all  classes,  and 
not  merely  of  nobility,  clergy,  burgesses,  and  a  small 
portion  of  peasantry,  be  given  to  the  nation.  He 
asserts  that  the  press  in  Sweden  is  free  :  if  so,  why 
was  Captain  Lindenberg  condemned  to  death  ?  W'liy 
is  Mr,  Crusenstolpe  suftering  imprisonment  in  a  for- 
tress? \Vhy  is  the  newspaper  the  most  generally 
diffused  bearing  on  its  title  the  Twenty-fit^h  Aflen- 
blad,  that  is  to  say,  it  has  been  suppressed  twenty- 
four  times  by  an  arbitrary  censorship?  Gullible  the 
English  public  undoubtedly  is ;  and,  in  the  eyes  of 
diplomatists  of  a  third-rate  order,  it  may  be  a  virtue 
to  deceive  the  public ;  to  give  an  importance  to 
small  things  and  little  minds  in  kingly  station  ;  to 
confound  the  right  and  the  moral  in  political  af&irs 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  poor  faction  of 
nobility  in  a  systematic  oppression  of  the  people. 
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But  tlie  public  seldom  errs  in  ils  judgment,  when  it 
has  the  means  of  judging  :  the  means  of  judging  are 
before  the  British  public :  viz.  the  analysis  of  the 
Swedish  diet,  the  liistorical  facts  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Swedish  nobility  in  their  surrender  of  Finland; 
in  their  court  intrigues,  by  which  Charles  XIII, 
seized  the  throne  of  his  brother's  children ;  and  in 
their  transfer  of  the  crown  from  a  native  race  of 
kings,  to  a  foreigner  of  second-rate  military  reputa- 
tion in  this  age,  ignorant  of  the  language,  people, 
and  institutions,  and  without  any  other  real  recom- 
mendation to  the  throne  of  the  Vasa  dynasty  than 
that  he  would  be  a  more  convenient  tool  in  the  handa 
of  the  faction  that  disposed  of  it,  than  ils  legitimate 
heir. 

1'hese  are  the  means  of  forming  a  judgment, 
which,  in  this  country  at  least,  are  before  the  public. 
"  The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  **  has  lately,  in  an 
able  article,  recapitulated  the  historical  facts.  *'  The 
Annual  Register,"  and  the  numerous  other  collec- 
tions and  narratives  of  the  public  affairs  and  docu- 
ments of  this  eventful  century,  give  the  British 
public,  at  least,  the  means  of  forming  a  judgment 
upon  the  statements  and  opinions  of  Mr.  Laing's 
work,  which  this  writer  controverts  with  his  bare 
unsupported  assertion.  The  consistency  or  incon- 
sistency of  Mr,  Laing's  political  opinions  are  us  un- 
important to  the  public  as  Mr.  Laing  is  himself. 
This  poor  tool  of  a  faction  of  Swedish  nobility  cannot 
understand,  it  seems,  how  a  man  can  advocate  liberal 
opinions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  legitimate  opinions. 
He  does  not  comprehend — and  how  should  the 
noble  who  sees  only  his  party,  and  his  small  party- 
objects  or  advantages,  in  every  public  question,  and 
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not  the  moral  and  political  right  or  wroiifr,  the  social 
good  or  evil,  how  should  he  comprehend  —  that  the 
liberal  is  far  more  conservative  than  the  aristocrat? 
Th«hberal  seeks  only  the  preservation  of  each  jwwer 
in  tlie  state  —  the  executive,  the  legislative,  the  ad- 
ministrative—  by  confining  each  to  it.s  legitimate 
province.  He  would  strip  the  executive  power  of 
legislative  authority,  because  the  usurpation  endangers 
the  safety,  and  destroys  the  utility  of  the  executive 
itseh':  he  would  purity  the  legislative  authority  from 
the  admixture  of  executive  with  legislative  inHuence 
exercised  by  the  oligarchy  of  a  nobility :  he  would 
establish  the  throne  upon  its  proper  rights,  and  make 
it,  as  the  executive  power  in  the  state,  independent 
of  factions  of  nobility,  and  of  military  power;  he 
would  respect  the  legitimate  succession  to  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  sovereign  power  ;  and  if,  unhappily, 
any  individual  in  the  line  of  succesvsion  should  break 
the  origiiul  contract  with  the  people,  he  would  resist, 
depose,  bring  to  trial,  and  even  to  the  scaffold,  the 
individual  monarch  guilty  of  such  misgovcrnment ; 
and  would  establisii  such  a  constitution  as  would 
render  the  personal  character  of  the  future  sovereigns 
of  little  importance  in  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try, for  any  evil  to  the  community ;  but  he  would 
not  alienate  and  sell  the  crown  of  his  native  land,  and 
liis  native  race  of  sovereigns ;  nor  suffer  a  faction  of 
nobility  to  dispose  of  it  to  a  foreigner  alien  in 
religion,  alien  in  language,  alien  in  habits,  for  their 
own  interests  and  advantages.  The  liberal  is  the 
real  conservative  of  the  monarchical  principle  in 
Europe:  the  aristocrat  is  only  the  conservative  of 
the  influence,  privilege,  and  power  of  a  faction 
around  the  throne,  as  dangerous  to  the  monarch  as 
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it  is  useless  to  the  people.  The  history  of  Sweden, 
since  the  usurpation  of  the  late  deposed  king's  uncle, 
Charles  XI II.,  is  a  memorable  instance,  in  raodern 
history,  of  the  working  of  a  government  called  into 
existence  by  an  aristocracy,  and  conducted  by  an 
aristocracy  tor  its  own  advantages  and  interests  as  a 
privileged  class :  it  shows  the  legitimate  sovereigns 
of  Europe  what  they  and  their  families  have  to  ex- 
pect from  their  conservative  nobility,  where  the  voice 
of  the  people  is  not  heard,  and  their  right  to  a  share 
in  the  lef^islature  is  usurped  by  the  factions  of  the 
privileged  orders.  Had  the  voice  of  the  Swedish 
people  been  heard,  the  race  of  its  ancient  sovereigns, 
under  constitutional  restrictions  on  the  abuse  of  mo- 
narchical power,  would  at  this  day  have  been  on  the 
Swedish  throne.  Tiie  Swedisli  nation  would  as  soon 
have  thouglit  of  electing  Tom  'J'iiumb  the  Great  for 
their  sovereign,  as  a  French  general,  whose  name 
not  one  in  a  thousand  had  ever  heard  of  in  Sweden, 
and  whose  whole  life  and  ciireer,  however  distin- 
guished, whether  great  or  little,  had  been  totally  un- 
connected with  Swedish  interests  or  honour,  and 
were  connected  only  with  a  few  needy  intriguing 
Swedish  nobles  in  Parb  who  had  no  stake  at  home. 
Sweden,  in  this  age,  is  as  badly  defended  by  her 
nobilitv  in  the  fields  of  literature,  as  of  war. 

The  other  statement  of  Air.  Laing,  wJiicIi  it  would 
be  interesting  to  the  public,  and  important  to  poli- 
tical science,  to  see  fairly  met  and  refuted,  or  else 
fairly  admitted,  is  that  Sweden,  with  a  population 
almost  entirely  agricultural,  not  manufacturing  or 
commercial,  with  a  powerful  church  establishment 
undisturbed  by  dissent  or  sectarianism,  and  with 
national  education,  as  tiir  as  regards  reading,  writing, 
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and  tlie  first  principles  of  religion,  very  widely  dif- 
fused, is  notwithstanding?  in  a  more  demoralised  state 
than  any  country  in  Europe  —  more  demoralised 
even  than  any  equal  portion  of  the  British  manu- 
fhcturing  population — .stands,  in  short,  at  the  very 
bottom  of  tlie  scale  of  Eurt»pean  morality.  The  con- 
clusion which  Mr.  Laing  draws  from  this  is,  that  had 
government,  bad  laws,  bad  social  arrangements,  un- 
just or  unequal  political  rights  and  civil  condition 
enjoyed  by  privileged  classes  at  the  expense  and  to 
the  oppression  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the 
want  of  free  agency  as  moral  beings,  by  the  in- 
teiferencc  of  a  military  government  with  the  lime, 
labour,  industry,  and  doings  of  the  people,  reducing 
them  to  the  state  of  a  soldiery  in  coimtry  quarters, 
are  such  demoralising  influences  in  civil  society,  that 
even  a  powerful  church  establishment,  and  an  effec- 
tive system  of  national  education,  cannot  counteract 
their  tendency.  Mr.  Laing's  conclusions  must  de- 
pend upon  the  trutli  of  his  statements.  His  state- 
ments are  clearly  and  distinctly  made.  They  do  not 
rest  upon  his  personal  observations,  or  experiences  as 
a  traveller.  He  justly,  it  is  conceived,  observes,  that 
the  merely  personal  observation  of  the  traveller,  how- 
ever good  his  opportunities,  or  long  his  experience 
of  what  he  remarks  in  his  own  confined  circle,  as  a 
stranger,  is  of  no  value  whatsoever,  either  for  estab- 
lishing or  refuting  such  a  statement  as  he  ventures 
to  make  respecting  Sweden.  Mr.  Laing  states  that 
he  makes  it  upon  documentary  evidence,  upon  the 
official  returns  of  the  Swedish  minister  of  justice,  of 
the  crimes  committed  within  a  given  year,  ISSfi, 
compared  with  the  official  criminal  lists  of  other  coun- 
tries for  iJie  same  year.     Here,  one  would  surely  say, 
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there  can  be  no  room  for  a  conHict  of  opinions,  or  a 
reference  to  authorities.  Here  arc  facts  to  be  ad- 
milted  or  denied,  and  facts  only.  Here  is  a  list  of 
specified  crimes  —  murders,  poisonings,  unnatural 
crimes,  robberies,  thefts,  or  whatever  they  may  be  -^ 
committed  in  one  country,  to  be  compared  with  a 
list  of  the  very  same  crimes  committed,  during  the 
very  same  period  of  time,  in  another  country.  Arq 
these  lists  true  or  false?  Here  is  no  room,  surely,  to 
rebut  officially  specified  crimes,  with  tlie  opinions  of 
the  Marquis  of  Bute,  Lord  Strangtbrd,  Lord  Fitz- 
gerald, Lord  Bloomfield,  Lord  Castlercagh,  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden,  Honourable  J.  D.  Bligh,  Sir 
Thomas  Cartwright,  Honourable  J.  Bloomfield,  &c. 
Opinion  against  opinion,  it  maybe  reasonably  doubted, 
whether  observers  in  their  rank,  and  necessarily  con- 
fined, in  their  intercourse,  to  one  class  of  society,  are 
in  a  position,  however  long  they  may  have  resided  in 
the  country,  so  favourable  for  forming  just  opinions 
on  its  moral  condition,  as  an  obscure  ordinary  tra- 
veller like  Mr.  Laing.  But  here  are  facts  specified, 
fiicts  officially  established.  Of  what  value  against 
these  (acts,  are  the  opinions  of  any  ntnnber  of  diplo- 
matic lords,  or  travelling  gentlemen  ?  Is  it  pretended 
that  their  opinions  should  be  received  I'ather  than  facts? 
This  maybe  a  privilege,  perhaps,  of  Swedish  nobility, 
and  diplomatists  ^  but,  in  this  country,  opinions  pass 
for  no  more  than  they  are  worth  ;  that  is,  for  nothing 
at  all,  in  opposition  to  fiicts  established  on  authentic 
official  documents. 

But  this  writer  quotes  opinions  of  more  weight.. 
He  states  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr,  M'Cuilocii,  and 
also  of  the  editor  of  "The  Polytechnic  Journal," 
that  the  mere  amount  of  committals  or  punishments 
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for  criminal  offences  in  different  countries,  gives  no 
just  view  of  their  relative  moral  state,  because  offences 
against  police  regulations,  involving  in  them  no  moral 
delinquency,  may  be  classed  as  criminal  offences  and 
punished  as  such,  in  some  countries,  and  altofrelher 
passed  over,  or  at  least  not  included,  in  the  criminal 
calendar  of  other  countries.  Without  stopping  to 
consider  the  demoralising  effects  of  such  an  indiscri- 
minating  system  of  law  and  misgovernment,  that  mere 
police  trangressions,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  peasant 
appearing  too  late  at  a  ])o.sting  station  with  his  horses 
to  drive  an  impatient^  noble  to  the  next  stage  for  an 
inadequate  recompense,  are  treated  and  punished  as 
moral  offences ;  and  without  stopping  (o  consider  the 
demoralising  influence  of  such  a  system  of  police  and 
criminal  regulation  together,  that  one  person  in  every 
112^  of  the  whole  population,  infants,  females,  sick 
arulaged  inclusive,  could  be  accused,  and  one  in  13'V 
convicted  and  punished  —  ior  there  is  a  moral  degra- 
dation in  being  accused,  convicted,  and  punished, 
even  for  mere  police  transgressions —  it  is,  Air.  I^ing 
observes,  **  not  upon  the  amount  of  committals  and 
punishments,  to  which  tlicopinion  oflhoseenlighlencd 
statistical  writers  specially  refers,  that  he  fotmds  his 
statement,"  He  comes  to  close  quarters.  He  does 
not  merely  state  that  in  18Sf),  out  of  every  134'  per- 
sons, women,  infants,  aged,  sick,  all  included,  one 
person  had  been  convicted :  l»e  specifies  the  crimes 
themselves,  the  number  of  murders,  of  robberies,  of 
offences  against  nature,  of  poisonings,  of  fire-raisings, 
of  thefts.  He  gives  the  number  of  those  specified 
crimes  in  the  official  lists,  which  no  juggle  about  clas- 
sification of  offences,  or  about  police  regulations,  can 
in  any  way  diminish,  or  exaggerate,  as  acts  involving 
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the  highest  moral  guilt ;  and  he  asks  if  any  other 
community  in  Europe,  of  the  same  population,  has 
produced  so  many  criminal  offences  of  tiie  same  moral 
guilt  within  the  same  period  ?  He  does  not  merely 
state  the  gross  number  of  crimes  in  all  Sweden,  but 
he  takes  one  or  two  distinct  provinces,  as  Gothland, 
Geflelan,  Stockholm,  and  gives  the  niunber  of  people 
implicated,  and  the  number  of  murders,  robberies, 
and  other  crimen  committedi  in  the  year  1836,  and 
asks  if  such  a  criminal  list  in  the  same  year  can  bo 
produced  from  the  most  disturbed  province  of  Ire- 
land, or  the  most  depraved  portion  of  the  manu- 
facturing population  of  England?  Thus  Swedish 
moralist  appeals  to  the  Scotch  nation,  whether,  if 
they  "  were  placed  in  a  jury  box  in  an  action  against 
Mr.  Laingtbr  libelling  the  Swedish  nation,  they  would 
not  pronounce  the  verdict  of  "^wtY/y."  Before  pro- 
nouncing their  verdict,  they  would  be  i*equested  by 
Mr.  Laing  to  read  liie  following  list  of  crimes  com- 
mitted in  1838  within  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  carrj'. 
ing  in  their  minds  that  the  population  of  this  kingdom 
is  little,  if  at  all,  greater  than  that  of  Scotland ;  that 
its  metropolis  contains  about  half  the  population  of 
Edinburgh,  viz.  73,000  people ;  and  that  it  lias  no 
Glasgow,  no  manufacturing  [>opulation,  no  influx  of 
strangers.  Mr.  Laing  takes  the  official  returns  of  the 
Swedish  minister  of  justice  <br  1838,  being  a  return 
later  in  date  by  two  years,  than  that  upon  which  he 
founded  his  statement  of  the  low  moral  condition  of 
the  Swedish  nation  in  his  "  Tour  in  Sweden." 

In  1838,  then,  i2(),.S57  men  and  S6'2iS  women  have 
been  prosecuted  for  criminal  offence  ;  being  I  person 
in  every  l6l  of  the  whole  population.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 22,005  men  and  3013  women  have  been  con- 
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demned  ;  3191  men  and  398  women  acquitted  ;  and 
the  rest,  at  the  date  of  the  report,  18th  December, 
1839,  were  still  inider  trial.  Among  the  crimes  tried 
in  the  country  courts,  were  twenty-eight  cases  of 
murder,  for  whicii  thirty-one  men  and  eight  women 
were  condemned ;  further,  twelve  cases  of  child- 
murder,  and  twelve  women  condemned  for  this  crime  ; 
furtlier,  seven  cases  of  poisoning,  and  three  men  and 
five  women  condemned  for  this  crime.  Besides  theses 
capital  crimes  tried  in  tlie  country  courts,  there  were 
tried  in  the  town  court.s,  one  murder,  committed  by 
one  man ;  one  case  of  incendiarism  and  murder,  by 
a  woman  ;  and  one  case  of  murder,  robbery,  and 
incendiarism  united.  M'e  have  here,  of  capital  crimes 
involving  human  life,  in  this  population  of  less  than 
^,000,000,  fifty  cases,  and  sixty-two  persons  con- 
demned for  murder.  Is  this  our  proportion  in  Scot- 
land of  tills  crime?  Is  there  any  classification  of 
ofiences,  any  juggle  between  police  transgressions 
and  criminal  offence,  by  which  this  amount  of  crime 
of  the  most  heavy  description  may  be  explained 
away  ?  But,  further,  we  have  six  cases  of  violent 
robbery,  and  ten  men  and  one  woman  condemned 
for  this  crime;  also,  sixteen  cases  of  perjury,  and 
twenty  persons  condemned  j  further,  four  cases  of 
incendiarism,  and  two  men  and  two  women  con- 
demned. The  inquisition,  too  —  the  church  estab- 
lishment —  has  had  its  victims  tiirough  the  arm  of 
the  civil  courts  ;  twenty-one  persons  condemned  for 
contempt  of  the  public  church  service.  We  have 
not  yet  done.  VV'e  have  120  cases  of  theft  repeated 
three  or  more  times,  and  104  men  and  19  women  con- 
demned under  this  indictment;  also,  274-  cases  of 
theft  twice  repeated,  and  340  men  and  4-1    women 
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condemned  ;  94*7  cases  of  theft  for  the  first  time,  and 
'8^3  men  and  ii05  women  condemned^  and,  besides 
ali  this,  478  cases  of  petty  thct\s,  and  307  men  and 
118  women  condemned.  But  we  have  not  ex- 
hausted this  record  of  Swedish  moraUty.  We  are 
only  in  the  country  courts,  in  tlie  town  courts,  be- 
sides the  tlirec  cases  of  murder  and  Incendiarism  be- 
fore mentioned,  there  have  been  tried  112  cases  of 
forgery,  and  105  men  and  18  women  condemned; 
8f}'2  cases  of  theft:,  and  907  pei*sons  condemned  ;  479 
cases  of  petty  tlieft,  and  •'iijG  persons  condemned. 
In  the  year  1838,  the  number  of  persons  condemned 
to  deatli  for  capital  offences  has  been  sixty-eiglit,  of 
whom  nineteen  have  been  executed,  and  forty-nine 
pariloned,  or  sentence  commuted.  Is  this  the  i)ro- 
portion  of  capital  oHences,  and  of  executions,  in  one 
year  in  Scotland  ?  Is  Mr.  Laing  confounding  mere 
police  transgressions  with  moral  offences  in  this  state- 
ment ?  In  1838,  the  divorces  —  no  inexpressive  test 
of  the  morality  of  a  people —  were  147  >  viz.  ninety- 
five  at  tlie  instance  of  husbands,  and  tifty-two  of 
wives.  One  hundred  and  seventy-two  cases  of  suicide 
came  under  the  cognisance  of  tlie  local  authorities 
in  all  Sweden,  in  1838,  Now  are  these  of  the  de- 
scription of  crimes  which  any  classification,  or  non- 
cliissilicalion,  can  take  out  of  the  catalogue  of  moral 
delinquency,  and  range  under  the  head  of  police  trans- 
gression only  —  of  infractions  of  conventional  regu- 
lation involving  no  moral  delinquency  ?  Is  there  at 
this  day  any  civilised  community  in  Europe  with  such 
a  frightful  list  of  crime  for  the  year  1S3S,  in  every 
8,000,000  of  its  population  ?  Is  Mr.  Laing  guilty, 
or  not  guilty,  of  a  libel  on  the  Swedish  nation,  when 
he  places  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  moral  list  in  Europe? 
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If  the  Scotcliman  acquainted  with  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  Scotland,  were  to  answer  the  appeal  of  this 
Swedish  writer  to  find  Mr.  Laing  guilty  of  a  libel  on 
the  moral  character  of  the  Swedish  nation,  Saunders 
would  probably  take  a  snuft',  and  quietly  observe,  that 
there  are  nations,  as  well  as  individiial.«,  whom  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  libel. 

This  moralist  seems  to  be  particularly  shocked  at 
Mr.  Laing's  statement,  that  the  Swedish  population, 
at  least  the  town  populations  of  Sweden,  is  remarkably 
unchaste.  Mr.  Laing  slates  that  the  proportion  of 
illegitimate  to  legitimate  births  in  Stockholm  is  as  1 
to  2^,  while  in  London  and  Middlesex  it  is  1  to  38 
legitimate  births;  and  in  Paris  I  to  ,0,  and  in  the 
other  French  towns  1  to  74.  Mr.  Laing  admits  that 
he  has  here  made  a  mistake  —  a  very  important  mis- 
take—  in  his  statement;  but  it  happens  to  be  a 
mistake  in  understating  instead  of  overstating  the 
amount  of  illegitimacy  in  Stockholm  in  one  year.  In 
the  year  1838,  there  were  born  in  Stockholm  SyM- 
children,  and  of  those  1.577  were  legitimate,  and  1137 
were  illej^itimate,  making  a  balance  of  only  4-10  clmste 
mothers  out  of  57^4  ;  so  that  instead  of  1  illegitimate 
birth  for  every  2-^  legitimate,  it  is  actually  1  ille- 
gitimate for  every  1^  legitimate.  In  the  town  popu- 
lations of  Sweden,  Stockholm  not  included,  there 
were  bom  4083  legitimate  and  ^^6  illegitimate 
children  in  1838,  so  that  there  the  proportion  is  about 
1  illegitimate  to  4  legitimate  births.  Now  these  arc, 
in  general,  petty  country  towns,  without  manufac- 
tures or  commerce,  towns  of  three  or  four  ihousimd 
inhabitants.  Is  it  the  state  of  morals  in  our  small 
towns,  that  I  illegitimate  child  is  born  for  every  4 
legitimate?     Aberdeen  approaches  nearer  in  popu- 
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lation  to  Stockholm  than  Edinburgh.  In  Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  London,  in  any  town  m  Chris- 
teiidoro,  is  the  proportion  of  bastards  to  legitimate 
cliildren  as  1  to  1^.  It  is  in  vain  to  quote  the  opinion 
of  the  editor  of  "  The  Polytechnic  Journal,"  that  the 
returns  of  illegitimate  births  in  the  towns  of  Enghmd 
and  Wales  are,  or  may  be,  erroneous  —  that  London 
and  Middlesex  swarm  with  prostitutes,  so  that,  in 
reality,  the  male  sex  may  be  quite  as  unchaste  there 
as  in  Stockholm.  The  plain  common  sense  of  every 
man  tells  iiim,thatsuch  an  enormous  projiortion  of  ille- 
gitimate births  proves  that  the  want  of  chastity  in  the 
female  sex  is  not  confined,  as  in  London,  to  an  out- 
cast class  of  females,  but  is  spread  very  widely  over 
the  female  community  of  other  classes,  among  whom, 
with  us,  a  breach  of  chastity  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
All  the  Swedish  moralists  and  polytechnic  journalists 
in  the  world  will  not  jniike  out  that  a  nation  is  in  a 
high  moral  condition  with  one  uncliaste  for  every 
four  chaste  mothers  in  the  small  towns,  and  two  un- 
chaste for  every  tliree  chaste  mothers  in  its  metro- 
polis. 

This  writer  passes  over  in  prudent  silence  the 
enormous  proportion  of  the  population  of  this  metro- 
polis which  has  gone  in  the  course  of  a  year  through 
the  public  hospital,  viz.  I  in  every  60^  of  unmarried 
adults,  for  the  treatment  of  an  infamous  disejise  ;  and 
also  the  attempt  of  this  moral  government  a  iew 
years  ago,  to  establish  brothels,  either  as  a  Hnancial 
or  as  a  sanatory  speculation.  Mr.  Laingis  conscious 
that  he  has  fully  established  by  the  official  returns  for 
lft38,  which  he  now  quotes,  as  well  as  by  those  for 
1836,  which  he  quoted  in  his  "  Tour  in  Sweden," 
that  Sweden  stands  at  present  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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moral  scale  of  Europe,  that  cliastity  is  not  a  Swedish 
virtue,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  a  libel  on  the 
Swedish  nation  in  publishing  their  own  official  returns 
of  tlic  crimes  committed  among  them  in  183G,  and 
now  in  1838,  and  drawing:;  obvious  unavoidable  in- 
ferences from  them  of  the  very  low  moral  condition 
of  Sweden. 

A\'hat  may  be  the  causes  of  this  frightfully  demo- 
ralised state  of  a  country  in  which  the  church  esta- 
blishment and  the  educational  system  are  vigorous 
and  effective?  This  silly  pamplileteer  would  insi- 
nuate, that  Mr.  Laing  attributes  the  demoralised 
state  of  the  Swedish  nation  to  religion  and  education: 
Mr.  Laing  attributes  it  ?io\v,  and  in  his  "  Tour  in 
Sweden,**  distinctly  to  misgovenmient,  and  to  the 
privileged  classes  in  the  social  sti'ucture  of  Sweden 
keeping  down  all  free  agency  as  moral  beings  among 
the  people,  reducing  them  to  the  state  of  a  soldiei*y 
with  regulations,  interference,  and  conventional  laws 
and  observances,  instead  of  moral  duties  to  guide 
them,  and  liable,  like  a  soldiery,  to  fall  into  excesses 
and  transgressions  of  all  civil  duties,  when  occasion- 
ally escaping  from  the  kind  of  military  surveillance  of 
the  public  flmclionary. 

The  Swedish  people  are  not  vicious  naturally.  No 
people  are  so.  But  they  are  not  treated  by  I  heir 
government  as  free  agents.  Their  time,  labour,  in- 
dustry, property,  are  interfered  with,  and  taken  from 
them  by  government  and  its  functionaries,  by  privi- 
leged classes,  by  a  greedy  and  poor  nobility  living 
upon  the  taxes.  They  have  consccpiently  tlie  vices  of 
men  who  are  not  free  agents  —not  bred  tnider  moral 
restraint,  but  under  discipline,  police  regulation,  or 
conventional   restraint.      In   spite   of  religious   and 
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educational  establishments,  they  are  demoralised  by 
misgovernnient,  bad  laws,  and  a  faulty  structure  of 
society ;  and  Mr.  Laing  draws,  from  the  striking 
moral  condition  of  this  people,  the  important  con- 
clusion, that  the  cause  of  reform  is  the  cause  of  mo- 
rality ;  that  the  pious  and  good  men  among  us  who 
would  make  every  sacrifice  for  the  diffusion  of  edu- 
cation and  religious  instruction  among  the  people,  yet 
oppose  every  innovation  or  reform  in  tJie  civil  institu- 
tions and  government  of  the  country,  are  involved  in 
contradiction  and  inconsistency.  The  very  remark- 
able diminution  of  crime  in  Ireland,  which  accom* 
panied  the  more  liberal  administration  of  government 
under  the  Whig  ministry,  the  equal  bearing  of  law  at 
present  towards  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  popula- 
tion, strengthens  this  conclusion,  proves  that  national 
morality  is  more  intimately  connected  with  good, 
even-handed,  liberal  government,  and  the  equal 
rights  of  all  in  the  social  system,  than  with  the  re- 
ligious and  educational  establishments  of  a  country. 
The  latter,  as  moral  influences,  are  inefficient  with- 
out the  former. 

This  writer  attributes  the  immorality  of  Sweden, 
which,  after  a  long  juggle  with  opinions  and  autho- 
rities against  facts,  he  is  tbrced  to  admit,  to  the 
drunkenness  of  the  people,  and  their  drunkenness 
again  to  the  too  powerful  spirit  of  democracy  in  the 
Swedish  constitution,  by  which  the  peasantry  "enjoy 
the  right  to  distil  their  own  brai»dy  as  freely  as  to 
make  their  own  soup."  In  the  iSwedish  diet  —  this 
too  liberal,  too  democratic  assembly —  there  are 
diree  chambers,  besides  that  of  the  peasantry  — the 
chamber  of  nobles,  of  clergy,  and  of  the  burgesses  of 
corporate  towns,  each  of  which  can  stop  any  preju- 
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clicial  or  anv  beneficial  act  proposed  in  any  other 
chamber,  ami  hinder  it  passing  into  a  law.  How 
comes  it  that  this  excessive  and  demoralising  right  of 
every  man  to  distil  brandy  at  his  pleasure,  passed  into 
a  law  through  these  three  conservative  chambers, 
any  one  of  which  could  have  stopped  it  ?  Is  it  that 
the  nobility,  clergy,  and  pnvileged  shopkeepers  get 
their  rents,  their  church  dues,  their  shop  accounts, 
better  paid  ;  and,  therefore,  they  allow  this  universal 
distillation  among  the  people,  have  no  objection  to  a 
demoralising  influence  provided  it  fills  their  purses  ? 
If  the  Swedish  clergy  and  nobility  sincerely  believe 
that  the  general  depravity,  the  low  moral  condition, 
of  the  Swedish  nation  proceeds  from  drunkenness 
fostered  by  this  general  unchecked  distillation  of 
spirits,  why  do  they  not  restrain,  or  at  least  propose 
a  law  to  restrain,  this  right  of  distillation  ?  Tiiey 
themselves  furnish  the  proof  that  their  diet  is  merely 
a  meeting  of  delegates  of  certain  privileged  bodies, 
for  the  purpose  of  legislating  for  their  own  advantijge, 
witliout  regard  to  the  morality,  well-being,  or  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  But  to  consider  drunkenness 
as  the  cause  of  the  low  moral  state  of  the  Svw^dish 
nation  is  like  the  reasoning  of  the  murderer  Cour- 
voisier,  who  held  that  his  petty  theft  of  his  mas- 
ter's silver  spoons  was  the  cause  of  his  midnight 
minder  of  his  mauter  ;  and  that  the  deeper  crime 
was  only  a  consequence  of  his  thei^  necessary  to 
conceal  it. 

Drunkenness  is  the  cause  of  crime  but  too  often  in 
the  individual ;  but  it  is  the  eDect  of  a  low  and  de- 
graded moral  state  of  the  national  mind  and  habits, 
tJiat  individuals  drink  to  excess.  It  is  not,  as  this 
writer   supposes,   a   necessary   consequence  of   the 


people  enjoying  "  the  right  to  distil  their  brandy  as 
freely  as  to  make  their  soup,"  that  the  people  should 
be  addicted  to  excessive  drinking,  and  become  de- 
moralised. The  people  of  Switzerland  enjoy  the 
right  to  distil  as  freely  as  the  people  of  Sweden,  and 
have  much  better  stuff  to  distil  and  make  spirits  of; 
but  they  are  not  addicted  to  excessive  drunkenness  ; 
they  are  not  demoralised  by  this  democratic  liberty 
to  distil  what  they  please,  and  as  much  as  they  please- 
But,  then,  they  are  free  agents  in  all  things,  as  well 
as  in  distillation  ;  they  are  men  under  moral  restraint 
in  all  their  doings,  not  under  functionary  regulation. 
The  difference  of  race,  or  the  difference  of  climate, 
must  not  be  alleged  as  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
Swiss  peasant  being,  with  a  perfectly  free  distillation 
of  his  wines,  his  cherries,  his  barley,  a  sober  moral 
man,  and  the  Swede  the  reverse.  TJie  Swiss  peasant 
in  Haslethal  considers  himself  to  this  day  a  de- 
scendant from  a  Swedish  stock ;  and  the  language* 
mode  of  building  their  dwellings^  personal  appear- 
ance, and  luibits  of  living  in  that  district,  fumiah 
many  striking  proofs  that  the  tradition  is  not  without 
some  foundation  —  that  the  races  may  Iiave  been 
originally  the  same.  The  climate  of  Sweden  is  to  be 
found  in  the  upper  end  of  every  alpine  valley  ;  but, 
in  Switzerland,  the  free  distillation  does  not  demo- 
ralise the  people  I  And  why  ?  Because  the  people 
have  rights,  liave  freedom ;  are  not  enslaved  by  pri- 
vileged bodies  of  clergy,  nobility,  and  merchants,  and 
by  a  government  acting  entirely  for  the  interests  of 
these  privileged  bodies,  and  with  no  ties  to  the  mass 
of  the  nation,  but  those  which  military  and  civil 
functionaries  can  create ;  with  no  support  in  the 
feelings  of  the   people,   in    their  hereditary  attach- 
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ments,  or  prejudices,  or  principles,  and  therefore  a 
mere  tool  in  tlic  hands  of  the  privileged  classes  who 
set  up  the  puppet,  and  pull  the  strings  by  M'hich  it 
moves,  nods,  and  gives  signs  of  intelhgence  and  ap- 
probation to  whatever  tliey  whisper  in  its  ear. 

This  writer  is  obliged  to  distort,  misrepresent,  and 
falsify  the  opinions  he  endeavours  to  refute,  in  order 
to  answer  them.  He  ascribes  to  Mr.  Lauig  the  opi- 
nion that,  "  to  procure  sugar  and  coffee  cheaper  for 
Russia,  Norway  and  Sweden  should  be  incorporated 
with  Russia.  He  says,  •*  This  enlightened  and  pa- 
triotic Scotchmau  wants  to  establish  Russia  opposite 
to  the  very  coasts  of  Scotland,  and  would  make 
Russia  a  first-rate  naval  power,  on  purpose  to  procure 
cheaper  coffee  and  sugar  for  her  serfs."  Now,  what 
is  the  fact?  Mr.  I^ing  says,  it  Is  no  unreasonable 
object  of  ambition  in  Russia  to  get  possession,  if  she 
can,  of  an  ocean  coitst,  through  which  her  immense 
population  may  be  supplied  with  those  productions 
of  tlie  tropical  climes  —  cottons,  tobaccos,  sugar, 
coffee,  &c.  —  which,  in  this  age,  are  the  main  objects 
and  stimulants  of  human  industry  and  civilisation  — 
that  this  ocean-coast  is  tiie  coast  of  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula,  which,  if  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Russia,  would  at  once  raise  her  to  a  first-rate  naval 
power,  and  would  change  the  face  of  the  civilised 
world  —  and  that  the  defence  of  such  a  maritime  po- 
sition, of  so  important  a  stretch  of  ocean -coast,  ought 
not  be  \ei\,  as  it  would  be  by  theamalgation  of  Norway 
with  Sweden,  in  the  hands  of  a  Swedish  nobility,  who 
had  shown,  in  our  times,  that  tliey  were  capable  of 
selling  to  Russia  the  province  of  Finland,  with  its 
Gibrallar,  Sweaborg,  which  were  the  main  bulwarks 
of  Europe,  on  this  side,  against  Russia,  and  of  selling 
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the  crown  of  iheir  native  race  of  princes  to  a  foreigner. 
Mr.  ling's  opinion,  which  this  writer  does  not  ven- 
ture to  quote  fairly,  is,  that  the  nobility  who  sold,  or 
permitted  to  be  sold  by  a  faction  among  themselves, 
the  province  of  Finland,  tlie  islands  of  Aland,  the 
fortress  of  Sweaborg,  and  the  troops  under  their  com- 
mand ;  and  who  sold,  or  pcrmilted  to  be  sold,  the 
crown  of  their  native  dynasty,  without  any  constitu- 
tional amelioration,  or  any  political  or  civil  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  people  from  tlie  change, 
but  solely  for  pajty  advantage,  may  becapital  courtiers, 
excellent  iron  manufacturers,  may  bear  high-sounding 
titles,  great  historical  names,  and  ribands  at  their 
buttonholes  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  but  are 
not  to  be  trusted  with  the  defence  of  an  European 
bulwark  —  that  Norway  and  hercoastsare  safer  in  the 
hands  of  her  independent  noble  peasantry,  than  of  a 
nobility  who  have  shown,  in  this  age,  that  they  are 
capable  of  betraying  for  money  all  that  nobility  hold 
sacred  in  other  countries  —  the  military  trusts  reposed 
in  them,  the  sovereign  to  whom  they  had  sworn 
allegiance  and  pledged  their  honour,  tlie  crown  of 
their  native  dynasty  from  whom  their  own  titles  and 
distinctions  were  derived  by  their  ancestors. 
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The  changes  produced  by  the  Frencli  Revolution  in 
the  social  economy  of  the  European  people  are  so  ex- 
tensive and  important,  reaching  downwards  to  the  very 
foundation  of  the  former  feudal  structure  of  society, 
that  History,  it  may  be  truly  said,  only  be|^ns  for 
posterity  with  this  century.  The  monarchical,  aris- 
tocratical,  and  ecclesiastical  elements  of  the  former 
social  economy  of  Euroj)e,  even  property,  law,  power, 
have  all  been  altered  in  relations,  proportions,  and  in- 
tensity of  influence  ;  and  the  living  of  the  generation 
which  witnessed  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution  have,  in  fifty  years,  been  removed  five 
hundred  from  the  order  of  things  previously  esta- 
blished. Tlie  events  and  personages  connected  with 
this  great  convulsion  will,  no  doubt,  find  their  his- 
torian ;  but  the  alterations  produced  by  it  in  the  social 
Htructure  and  arrangements  of  almost  every  country 
are  scarcely  noticed  by  our  travellers  and  political 
writers  occupied  with  the  more  brilliant  scenes  or 
novelties  of  the  age,  and  the  future  historian  or  phi- 
losopher may  even  want  materials,  notwilhgtandingall 
the  literature  of  our  days,  for  forming  a  just  estimate  of 
the  amount,  nature,  and  tendencies  of  the  changes 
effected,  or  in  progress,  during  this  half-century,  in 
the  social  economy  of  Europe.  The  Author  of  the 
following  Notes  has  atlem|)ted  in  two  preceding 
works  —  one  on  Norway  *,  and  one  on  Sweden  t  — 

*  Jouniul  or  a  Residence  in  Norway,  hy  Samuel  Laing.    Long- 
man*. Lnndon,  1836. 
f  A  Tour  in  Svedon,  by  Saranel  Lainjec*     Longman's  18H9. 
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to  collect  materials  on  the  social  econonn  of  those 
two  countries,  which  although  (hitt^nt  from  the  centre 
of  action,  have  not  been  beyond  the  reach  of  its  dis- 
turbing  force.  This  work  i^  intended  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  attempt  to  collect  materials  for 
the  future  historian  or  philosopher  who  shall  endea^ 
vour  to  describe  and  estimate  the  new  social  elements 
in  Europe  which  are  springing  up  from,  and  covering 
the  ashes  of,  the  French  Revolution. 

The  Author's  encouragement  to  this  work  is  great. 
His  two  former  volumes  have  had  a  success  of  a  kind 
which  literary  production  of  this  humble  class  rarely 
I  attains.     The    one    on    Norway  turned   the   public 
attention,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  to 
that  interesting  country  and  its  liberal  institutions, 
and  assisted  in  raising  around  the  Norwegian  con- 
stitution  an  impregnable   barrier  of  public  opinion 
I  which  the  Swedish  monarch  and  his  cabinet  arc  forced 
[to  respect.     The  Norwegian  constitution  guaranteed 
ito  Norway  by  the  Allied  Powers,  accepted  of  and 
taworn  to  by  the  SwetLsh  monarch,  and  made  known 
fin  all  its  circumstances  to  the  European  public,  can- 
!  not  now  be  silently  crushed  by  an  unprincipled  taction 
m  Sweden  as  a  mere  provincial  diet  existing,  as  they 
pretended,  only  by  the  sufterance  of  the  sovereign. 
The  volume  on  Sweden  lias  contributed  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  Swedish  nation  to  the  demoralising  in- 
fluences, in  its  social  economy,  of  privileged  govern- 
ling  cliisses,  who  within  memory  of  the  living  gene- 
jyation,  assassinated  one  king,  betrayed  another,  sold 
for   money  their  military  trusts  in  Finland   to  the 
enemy,  and  sold  the  crown  of  their  native  race  of 
sovereigns  to  a  foreigner.     Great  and  loud  was  the 
indignation  of  those   classes   against  the  audacious 
traveller  who  had  presumed  to  apply  the  test  of  right 
principle  to  these  historical  events  in  which  they  had 
been  the  agents,  to  hold  up  their  misdeeds  to  the  re* 
'probation  of  the  moral,  the  loyal,  and  the  patriotic  of 
every  country,  and  to  draw  asiidc  the  tinsel  robe  of  a 
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third-rate  military  reputation,  behind  which  they 
shelter  themselves,  and  to  expose  the  ignorance,  dis- 
position to  arbitrary  rule,  and  unfounded  assumption 
of  merit  it  conceals.  The  official  published  records 
of  the  yearly  amount  of  crime  in  Sweden  —  that 
documentary  proof  of  the  demoralising  influence  on 
the  Swedish  people  of  the  demoralised  governing 
classes  —  could  not  be  got  rid  of  In  vain  those 
classes  attempted  in  controversial  pamphlets  to  delude 
the  public,  to  divert  attention  from  the  true  source 
of  the  evil,  to  paUiate  the  undeniable  excess  of  crime 
in  Sweden,  by  allctijing  excess  of  drunkenness  and 
excess  ofbad  legislation,  by  which  simple  police  trans- 
gressions punished  and  recorded  as  crimes,  swell  the 
criminal  record,  I'hey  only  proved  what  they  at- 
tempted to  deny  —  the  niisgovernment  of  privileged 
classes,  who  confounding  moral  guilt  witli  trans- 
gressions against  tlieir  owu  conventional  regulations 
in  one  demoralising  code  and  administration  of  law, 
bniUlise  the  habits,  and  deaden  the  moral  sentiments 
of  the  people  under  them.  Swedish  diplomacy  itself 
—  his  Excellency  Count  Biornstierua,  minister  of 
his  Swedish  Majesty  at  tiie  court  of  St.  James's  — 
condescended  to  satisfy  the  English  public,  that  the 
allegations  and  views  of  tiie  traveller  were,  to  the 
fuHist  extent,  correct  and  incontrovertible  ;  for  his 
Excellency  published  a])amphlet*,  professing  to  be 
a  refutation  of  "  Mr.  Laiug's  calumnies,"  and  "  libels 
against  the  Swedish  nation,"  in  which,  witli  great 
success,  his  Kxcellency  confirms  all  he  attempts  to 
refute,  and  reiutes  all  he  attempts  to  confirm.  The 
Swedish  public  with  the  landmarks  of  their  own  pub- 
lished ofticial  records  of  crime  from  year  to  year, 
before  their  eyes,  were  not  to  be  misled  by  their 
noble  parly  writers.  The  late  Diet  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  rci)ort  upon  the   social   economy   of  tJic 

•  Mr.  Laing's  Aij.sarr  lo  L'otiiit  Dinrnstiemu's  patnplilpt  ap- 
pmrfd  in  Ihe  Muiilhly  Chronicle  fur  Nuvember,  1810,  published 
by  Longmana.  Lundon. 
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country,  and  the  amendments  necessary  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Their  Report  recommends  the  abolition  of 
the  exchisive  privileges  and  political  powers  of  those 
classes  which  have  m  this  age  so  signally  betrayed 
the  material  interests,  and  corrupted  the  moral  in- 
terests of  their  country  —  an  answer  in  full,  and  from 
[the  Swedish  people  themselves,  to  their  noble  diplo- 
Iniatic   pamphleteer,  who,   to   uphold   the   tottering 
Ipower  of  his  order,  attempted,  in  the  face  of  un- 
fdeniable  facts  and  official  documents,  to  persuade  the 
jvorld  that  Sweden  is  a  country  eminently  mora], 
Ipaiticulariy  well  governed  by  its  nobility  and  their 
jnero-king,    and    quite    contented   with    its   present 
[government.     To  have  contributed  in  the  most  in- 
significant degree  towards  such  beneficial  movements 
I  of  the  public  mind  is  a  great  hterary  success  for  such 
[trivial  literary  productions. 

In  this  continuation  of  the  same  design  of  collecting 
f-fiiaterials  which  may  enable  the  future  Iiistorian  to 
ITorm  a  just  estimate  of  the  present  political  and  social 
I  economy  of  some  portions  of  the  European  people, 
the  Author  in  these  Notes  pursues  the  same  plan  as 
in  the  preceding  volumes.     Taking  historical  events, 
statistical  facts,  and  his  own  observation  in  various 
tours,  as  a  basis,  Ue  proceeds  from  that  basis  straiglit 
forward    to    his   conclusions    in    political    or   social 
economy^  regardless  of  the  theories,  authorities,  or 
I  opinions  that  may  be  jostled  out  of  the  road,  or  of  the 
testablishments,  cla.sses,  or  personages  whose  assumed 
itnerits,  or  false  lustre,  may  be  rubbed  off  in  the  col- 
lision and  shock  with  truth  and  just  principle. 
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[n  the  social  state  of  the  Continent,  as  tt  has  settled 
Itself  since  the  great  political  and  moral  epoch  of  the 
French  Revolution,  there  is  a  vast  fielil  to  explore,  which 
[Las  scarcely  been  looked  at  by  our  Continental  travellers. 
1^0  period  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity  will  be 
iconsidered  by  posterity  of  equal  importance  with  this 
^lialf  of  the  nineteenth  century  —  of  equal  iuHucnce  in 
forming  the  future  social  and  moral  condition  of  the 
Kuropean  people.    All  the  great  social  influences,  moral 
and  physical,  which  have  sprung  up  from  the  a-shes  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  all  the  influences  accumu- 
lating in  prior  times;  — the  diffusion  of  knowledge  by  the 
press  ;  of  sentiments  of  religions  and  civil  freedom  by  the 
Reformation  ;  of  wealth,  wellbeing,  and  political  import- 
ance in  the  middle  class,  or  those  between  the  nobility  and 
peasantry  of  the  ieudal  ages,  by  trade,  manufactures,  and 
industry  ;  the  influence  over  all  ranks»  of  acquired  tastes, 
and  wants  unknown  to  their  forefathers ;  the  influence 
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of  public  Opinion  over  the  hi^^hcst  political  affairs;  and 
the  inrtuence  of  all  the  vast  discoveries  of  the  preceding 
4(X)  years,  in  navigation,  science,  and  the  usefularts;  — 
are,  in  reality,  only  coining  into  full  play  and  operation 
now,  in  this  half  century,  upon  the  social  state  of 
Europe.  The  French  llevolutiou  was  but  the  first  act 
in  the  great  social  drama.  Travellers  complain  that 
travel-writing  is  overdone  —  that  the  Continent  is  ex- 
liausted  ofidl  its  interest.  Is  it  not  possible  that  they 
themselves  arc  blind  to  the  great  interests  and  inlhiences 
which  would  attract  the  public  mind  ;  that  they  arc 
continuing  to  feed  the  man  with  the  panada  and  watcr- 
grucl  of  the  child  ?  In  these  our  locomotive  days,  the 
hurried  public  has  no  leisure  to  sit  listening  to  the  tra- 
veller of  the  old  school,  piping  the  little  song  of  his 
personal  adventures  in  countries  as  familiar  to  their 
imaginations  as  the  county  of  York.  He  pours  his 
tale  into  a  sleeping  ear,  if  he  has  nothing  to  pour  but 
hia  personal  feelings  and  adventures,  or  his  voracious 
doings  on  the  tea  and  toast  of  the  village  iuu :  he  is 
like  a  blind  beggar  trying  to  amuse  the  children  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  asylum  with  a  tune  on  his  fiddle. 

I  am  an  excellent  travel-reader  myself.  I  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep,  for  my  part,  with  my  traveller.  1  mourn  with 
him,  by  land,  over  all  the  calamities  of  jolting  roads, 
saucy  landlords,  scanty  dinners,  and  dirty  t;»ble- 
cloths  ;  and  am  enchanted,  at  sea,  with  the  gale,  the 
calm,  the  distant  sail,  the  piece  of  sea-weed  floating  past, 
the  solitary  sea-bird  skimming  round,  and  all  the  other 
memorabilia  of  a  voyage  across  the  Queensferry  or  the 
Atlantic.  But  this  school  of  readers  is  almost  extinct. 
The  reading  public  of  the  preseni  day  labours  under  a 
literary  dyspepsia,  and  has  no  appetilite  for  the  former 
ordinary  iare.  Diaries,  journals,  narratives,  descriptions^ 
feelings,  and  wisdom  of  the  first  (juality,  from  eveiy] 
corner  of  the  world,  have  so  satiated  the  omnivoroua 
reader,  that  results  only,  the  concenti-ated  essences  of^ 
the  traveller's  observutions,  arc  in  demand, — not  the  de- 
tail of  petty  incidents  by  wliich  they  have  been  obtained; 
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the  sums  total  and  products,  not  the  items  and  units  of 
his  account  current.  This  fastidiousness  of  the  public 
taste  places  the  traveller,  especially  in  ivell-known 
lands,  in  an  awkward  dilemma.  The  little  trivialities 
of  travel,  duly  recorded  as  they  occur,  were  very  agree- 
able writing  and  reading  j  idthough  they  certainly  mix 
very  discordantly  with  statistical  details,  or  speculations 
on  political  and  social  economy,  which  not  only  the 
philosopher,  or  the  Instorian,  hut  the  ordinary  reader  of 
the  present  day,  expects  from  the  Continental  traveller. 
These  are  not  the  results  or  observations  of  a  single  in- 
cident, or  a  single  forenoon,  or  a  single  tour,  and  cannot, 
with  any  truth,  be  interwoven  in  his  accounts  of  any  one 
day  or  place.  He  is  obliged  to  concentrate  his  observ- 
ations for  the  sake  of  truth,  and  to  meet  the  public 
taste  ;  yet  he  runs  the  risk,  in  doing  so,  of  producing  a 
work  which  will  lull  to  sleep,  not  amuse  the  reader. 
The  risk  must  be  run.  A  great  Held  of  inquiry  and 
observation  on  the  Continent  is  open.  The  ti-aveller 
may  not  be  the  most  suitable  literary  labourer  to  explore 
it ;  but  if  his  views  should  be  narrow  and  incorrect, 
his  conclusions  ill  founded  or  egregiously  wrong,  still 
they  may  be  useful  by  inducing  men  of  higher  capacity 
to  take  the  same  ymth,  to  examine  the  same  subjects,  and 
discover  wliat  is  right  and  well-founded.  In  t>olitic«I 
philosophy  the  road  to  truth  lies  through  error, 

Holland,  the  land  of  cheese  and  butter,  is  to  my  eye 
no  unpictm"csque,  uninteresting  country.  Flat  it  is; 
but  it  is  so  geometrically  only,  and  in  no  other  sense. 
Spires,  church  towers,  bright  farm  houses — their  win- 
dows glancing  in  the  sun  ;  long  rows  of  willow  trees  — 
their  blucish  i'oliagc  ruffling  up  white  in  the  breeze  ; 
grassy  embankments  of  a  tender  vivid  green,  partly 
hiding  the  meadows  behind,  and  crowded  with  glittering 
gaudily  painted  gigs,  and  stool  waggons,  loaded  with 
rosy-clieeked  laughing  country  girls  decked  out  in 
ribands  of  many  more  colours  than  the  rainbow  all 
a-streaming  in  the  wind  ;  —  these  are  the  objects  which 
strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller  from  seaward,  and  form 
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a  gay  front  view  of  Holland,  as  he  sails  or  steams  along 
its  coast  antl  up  its  rivers.  On  shore,  the  long  con- 
tinuity of  horizontal  lines  of  country  in  the  back  ground, 
each  line  rising  behind  the  other  to  a  distant,  level,  un- 
broken horizon,  gives  the  impression  of  vastness  and 
of  novelty.  It  is  curious  how  diHcrently  we  arc  im- 
pressed by  expantiion  in  the  horizontal  and  expansion 
in  the  perpend icuhir  plane*  Take  a  section  of  this 
country  spiead  out  horizontally  before  the  eye,  four 
miles  or  five  in  length,  and  one  or  two  in  breadth,  and 
it  is  but  a  flat,  unimpressive  plain.  But  elevate  this 
small  unimpressive  paralJelograui  of  land  to  an  angle  of 
sixty  degrees  with  the  horizon,  and  it  becomes  the  most 
sublime  of  natural  objects;  it  surp^isses  Mont  Blanc  — 
it  is  the  side  of  Chiniborazo.  Set  it  on  edge,  and  it 
would  overwhelm  the  Ixholder  with  its  sublimity.  It 
would  be  the  llymalaya  mountains  cut  down  from  their 
di/zicst  peak  to  the  level  of  the  ocean  —  a  precipice  no 
sublime,  that  the  mind  would  shrink  in  terror  from  its 
very  recollection.  Now  why  does  this  section  of  land, 
which  would  be  but  a  small  portion  of  the  extent  of  flat 
plain  under  the  eye  at  once  from  any  little  elevation, 
such  as  a  dyke  or  a  church  tower,  in  this  country,  pass 
from  the  uniaipi-essive  through  the  beautiful,  the  graiul, 
and  to  the  utmost  sublime,  by  mathematical  steps,  one 
uuiy  say,  and  according  to  its  angle  of  elevation  ?  The 
only  solution  of  this  fact  iu  the  sublimity  of  natural  ob- 
jects is,  that  terror  is  not,  as  has  been  assumed  by  Uurke 
and  our  greatest  philosophers,  the  cause  of  the  impression 
of  sublimity  in  the  human  mind.  Terror  must  be  the 
effect  of  the  sublime  ;  not  its  cause,  source,  or  principle. 
In  this  supposed  instance  of  the  sublime  in  imtnre,  power 
is  cvidt.'ntly  the  cause  of  that  imprejssion — the  intuitive 
mental  perception  that  great  unknown  power  has  been 
exerted  to  produce  this  sublime  object.  It  is  the  feeling, 
or  impression,  of  this  vast  power,  which  produces  that 
feeling  of  terror  allied  with  and  considered  the  cause, 
although  in  reality  oidy  the  etif'ect,  of  the  sublime.  This 
impression  of  power  received  from  any  great  and  rare 
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deviation  from  the  usual,  makes  the  perpendicular  more 
sublime  than  the  horizontal,  the  Gothic  cathedral  than 
the  Grecian  temple,  the  mountain  than  the  plain,  the 
cataract  than  the  lake,  the  storm  than  the  calm.  Unusual 
vastncss,  such  as  the  great  extent  of  flat  country  seen 
from  any  of  the  church  towers  in  Holland,  is  also  an  ex- 
pression ot'powcr,  and  is  not  witliout  its  j^randcur  ;  but  it 
never  reaches  the  sublime,  because  the  mind,  accustomed 
to  the  sight  of  extension  developed  horizontally,  perceives 
not  the  jjrinciple  of  power  in  it  at  once.  This  senti- 
ment of  power  may  possibly  have  something  to  do  even 
.^ith  our  impression  of  the  beautiful  in  natural  objects. 
[The  waved  Imc — Hogarth's  line  of  beauty — is  agreeable^- 
and  the  angular,  broken,  or  jagged  line,  the  contrary  ; 
because  the  one  expresses  a  continuity  of  power  in  its 
ibrmation  —  the  other  a  disturbance,  or  break,  in  the 
action  of  the  forming  power.  The  latter  would  reach 
the  sublime,  if  the  disturbance,  or  break,  were  on  a  great 
acale  indicating  vastness  of  power. 

Holland  can  boast  of  nothing  sublime  ;  but  for  pic- 
tures<|uc  foregrounds  —  for  close,  compact,  snug  home 
scenery,  with  every  thing  in  harmony,  and  stamped  with 
one  strong  |K.'Culiar  cliaructcr,  Holland  is  a  cabinet 
picture,  in  which  nature  and  art  join  to  produce  one  im- 
pression, one  homogeneous  effect.  The  Dutch  cottage,- 
with  its  glistening  brick  walls,  white  ]>ainted  wood  work- 
and  rails,  and  its  massive  roof  of  thatch,  with  the  stork 
clapperinglo  her  young  on  her  old-established  nest  on  the 
top  of  the  gable,  is  admirably  in  place  and  keeping,  just 
where  it  is  —  at  the  turn  of  the  canal,  shut  in  by  a  screen 
of  willow  tix'cs,  or  tall  reeds,  from  seeing,  or  being  seen, 
beyond  the  sunny  bight  of  the  still  calm  water,  in  which 
its  every  tint  and  part  is  brightly  repeated.  Then  the 
peculiar  character  of  every  article  of  the  household  fur- 
niture, which  the  Uutch-built  house-mother  is  scouring 
on  the  green  before  the  door  so  industriously  ;  the  Dutch 
character  iuipressud  on  every  thing  Dutch,  and  intuitively 
recognised,  like  the  Jewish  or  Gipsy  countenance, 
wherever  it  is  met  with  ;  the  people,  their  dwellings,  and 
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h11  in  or  about  them — their  very  movements  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  style  or  character,  and  all  bcarini^  its 
impress  strongly  —  make  this  Holland,  to  my  eye,  no 
dull,  unimpressive  land,  'llicrc  is  soul  in  all  you  see  ; 
the  strongly  marked  character  about  every  thing  Dutch 
pleases  intellectually,  as  much  as  beauty  of  form  itself. 
What  else  is  the  charm  so  universally  felt,  rctjuiring  so 
little  to  be  acquired,  of  the  paintings  of  the  Dutch 
school  ?  The  objects  or  scenes  painted  are  neither 
graceful,  nor  beautiful,  nor  sublime  ;  but  they  arc  Dutch. 
They  have  a  strongly  marked  mind  and  character  im- 
pressed ou  them,  and  cxprescd  by  them  ;  and  every  ac- 
companiment in  the  picture  has  the  same,  atul  harmonises 
with  all  around  it. 

The  Hollander  has  a  decided  taste  for  the  romantic : 
great  amateurs  are  the  Mynheers  of  the  niral.  Every 
Dutchman  above  the  necessity  of  working  to-day  for  the 
bread  of  to-moiTow  has  his  garden-house  (Huyteplaats)^ 
in  the  suburbs  of  his  town  (for  the  Duteli  population 
lives  very  much  in  towns  surrounded  by  wet  ditches),  and 
repai  rs  to  it  on  Saturday  evening  with  his  family,  to  ruralise 
until  Monday  over  his  pipe  of  tobacco.  Dirk  Hatterick, 
we  are  told,  did  so.  It  is  the  mair\  extravagance  of  the 
Dutch  middle-class  man,  and  it  is  often  an  expensive 
one.  This  garden-house  is  a  wooden  box  gaily  painted, 
of  eight  or  ten  feet  square  ;  its  name,  "  My  Delight,"  or 
«  Rural  Felicity,"  or  *•  Sweet  Solitude,"  stuck  up  in  gilt 
tin  letters  on  the  front ;  and  situated  usually  at  the  end 
of  a  narrow  slip  of"  ground  inclosed  on  three  sides  with 
well-trimmed  hedges  and  slimy  ditches,  and  overhanging 
the  canal,  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  garden  plot 
on  its  fourth  side.  The  slip  of  hunl  is  laid  out  in  flower 
beds,  all  the  flowers  in  one  bed  being  generally  of  one 
kind  and  colour  ;  and  the  brilliancy  of  these  large  masses 
of  flowers  —  the  white  and  green  paint  work  and  the 
gilding  about  the  garden  houses  —  and  a  row  of  those 
glittering  fairy  summer  lodges,  shining  in  the  sun  upon 
the  side  of  the  wide  canal,  and  swimming  in  humid 
brilliancy  in  the  midst  of  plots  and  parterres  of  splendid 
llowers,  and  with  the  accompuniuieuts  of  gaily  dressed 
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at  the  windows  —  swiftly  passing  pleasure  bouts 
nth  bright  bumishcd  sides  below,  and  a  whole  city 
population  afloat,  or  on  foot,  enjoying  themselves  in 
their  holyday  clothes — form,  in  truth,  a  summer  even- 
ing scene  which  one  dwells  upon  with  much  delight. 
I  pity  the  taste  which  can  stop  to  inquire  if  all  this 
human  cujoyment  be  in  good  taste  or  bud  taste,  vulgar 
or  refined.  I  stuff' my  pipe,  hire  a  boatman  to  row  me 
in  his  schuytje  up  the  canal  to  a  tea  garden,  and  pass  the 
evening  as  Diitclily  and  happily  as  my  fcllow-men. 

Holland  is  the  land  of  the  chivali^  of  the  middle 
chisses.  Here  they  may  say  in  honest  pride,  to  the  he- 
reditary lords  and  nobles  of  the  earth  in  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  See  what  we  grocers,  fishcurers,  and 
shipowners  have  done  in  days  of  yore,  in  this  little 
country  !  But,  alas !  this  glory  is  faded.  In  the  deserted 
streets  of  Delft,  and  Leyden,  and  Haarlem,  the  grass  is 
growing  through  the  seams  of  the  brick  pavements  ;  the 
ragged  petticoat  flutters  in  the  wind  out  of  the  drawing- 
room  casements  of  a  palace  ;  the  echo  of  wooden  shoes 
clattering  through  empty  saloons,  tells  of  past  mag- 
nificence—  of  actual  indigence.  This  has  been  a  land  of 
warlike  deed,  of  high  and  independent  feeling  ;  the  home 
of  patriots,  of  heroes,  of  scholars,  of  philosophers,  of  men 
of  science,  of  artists,  of  the  persecuted  for  religious  or 
political  opinions  from  every  country,  and  of  the  generous 
spirits  who  patronised  and  protected  them.  Why  is 
the  Holland  of  our  times  no  longer  that  old  Holland  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ?  Why  are  her 
streets  silent,  her  canals  green  with  undisturbed  slime  ? 

The  greatness  of  Holland  was  founded  upon  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  capital,  not  upon  productive 
industry.*     Her   capital   and   industry  were  not  em- 


*  The  lierriag  fi«hory  of  Holland  bos  osuaily  been  roprosented 
JH  tiie  branch  of  productive  ifiiiustry  from  which  her  wc-aUh  was 
wmWD.  Amslerdnin  is  fouiidf-d,  we  are  tohl,  on  herring  bones. 
Sir  William  Temple,  and  idl  polilii^al  vcoriMniisLt  nitica  his  dur,  havn 
indulged  in  ^roM  fixnggeratioii!)  of  tlic  iMiporLjinr.e  and  value  of  UiiA 
bniDcb  of  produotivc  industr}*;  and  our  guvcmiiient  has  scarcely 
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ployed  in  producing  what   ministers  to  human  wants 
and   gratlHcations ;    but   in   transmitting    what   other 


■yet  thrown  off  the  mania  of  leginlating,  by  bountie;*,  boanU,  nnd 
regulations,  fcir  an  unimtunil  (-.-((riiHitm  oF  the  nriliKli  herritig  HkIi- 
ery — unnatural  becausi?  it  is  productiou  beyond  cunsuinption,  and 
ift  forced  by  bounties  beyond  tlie  demand  tor  the  article.  The  fol- 
lowing h  the  present  state  of  the  Dutch  herring  fishery ;  vis. 
Ju  l&il  — 

riardingcn  has  6ttetl  out     79  busses. 
Delfshaveii  -  -       2     — 

Xwartwool  -  -       4-    — 

Mitti'lhans  -  -       2    — 

Schevening  -  -        1      — 

Pirnis  -  -  -       I     — 

Schiedani    •  -  -I     — 

Maassluyn  -  -     16    — 

Enkhuyzeit  -  -       4    — 

Hip  -  -  -      6    _ 

Ainsterdum  -  -       7     — 


Total 


123 


Now  suppose  each  buss  to  8tow  KX)  barrels — and  they  are  not 
vessels  ^vhich  can  stow  more,  being  amnll,  and  lumbered  with  their 
nets  and  provisions  —  and  suppose  each  to  niaLe  two  trips,  and  to  be 
a  full  ship  each  trip  ;  this  outfit  it  ill  pi-cduce,  after  all,  only  9S,  tOO 
barrels  ol'  herrings,  or  about  double  of  the  fjuaiility  usually  cured 
in  the  county  of  Caithnetw.  We  have  no  rca»'on  to  suppose  that 
the  real  effective  market  for  herrings  was  ever  more  extensive  than 
it  b  now.  By  dint  uf  bounties,  no  doubt,  the  Dutch  may  have  sent 
out  more  busscii,  and  cured  more  fieh  formerly  :  but  if  thitt  increased 
production  was  forced  beyond  the  demand  and  eonsumptinn,  and 
the  li>6s  made  good  by  the  bounty  to  the  producer,  which  ta  pre- 
cisely tbt;  working  of  our  bounty  sysleui,  in  all  things  86  well  m 
ill  herrings,  the  country  was  no  gainer  by  this  surplus  of  production 
beyond  a  consumption  at  u  reproductive  price.  Suppose,  in  the 
highest  state  of  prunperity  of  the  Dutch  herring  fishery,  tlmt  they 
had  the  number  of  busses  at  sea  which  flourish  before  our  eyes  in 
the  pamphlets  innumerable  on  the  Dutch  herring  6shery — say  that 
they  had  600  or  800.  say  1200  sail  in  any  one  year,  and  all  full 
"hips;  this  gives  us  but  960,(K)0  barreis  of  hfrrrings,  worth  about 
:  many  pounds  sterling.  This  is  probably  one  third  more  of  this 
kind  of  food  than  all  the  markets,  including  (he  Russian  and  Wei 
Jndiat),  ever  cunsumcd  in  one  year;  but  throw  it  all  to  the  credit 
of  the  Dutch  herring  lishcry  as  clear  gain.  !^till  it  in  no  greAt  itvati 
of  national  wealth  and  jiroituction,  It  t*  at  best  a  small  thingi 
magnified  by  bouuty-fishers  into  a  source  of  great  national  wealtli. 


COMMERCIAL   DECLINE. 

countries  produced,  or  manufactured,  tVoin  one  country 
to  another.  She  was  tlieir  broker.  M'Jien  tlieir  ca- 
pitals, applied  at  first  more  bcneHcially  to  productive 
industry,  had  grov\ii  large  enough  to  enter  also  into  tiie 

Ibusiness  of  circulation,  as  well  as  into  that  of  produc- 
tion—  into  commerce,  properly  so  called — the  pros- 

I  perity  of  Holland,  founded  upon  commerce  alone,  un- 
supported by  a  basis  of  productive  industry  within 
herself,  and  among  the  mass  of  her  own  population, 
fell  to  the  ground.  This  is  the  history  of  Holland.  It 
£j)eaks  an  important  lesson  to  nations. 

The  world  has  witnessed  the  decline  of  commercial 
greatness  in  Venice,  in  Genoa,  in  Florence,  in  the  Hans 

I  Towns,  in  Holland — of  military  greatness  in  Uome, 
France,  Sweden,  Prussia ;  but  has  yet  to  learn  whether 
productive  greatness,  that  which  is  founded  upon  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  a  |)coplc  in  all  the  useful 
aits,  be  equally  (leeting.  It  seems  to  rest  upon  prin- 
ciples in  political  philosophy  of  a  more  stable  nature. 
It  is  more  bound  to  soil  and  locality  by  natural  circum- 
stances. The  useful  metals,  coals,  Hre-powcr,  water- 
power,  harbourtf,  easy  transport  by  sea  and  land,  a 
climate  favourable  to  outdoor  labour  in  winter  and 
summer,  are  advantages  peculiar  to  certain  districts  of 
the  earth,  and  are  not  to  be  forced  by  the  power  of 
capital  into  new  localities.  Markets  may  he  cstahlislied 
any  where,  but  not  manufactures.  Human  character 
also,  in  the  large,  is  formed  by  human  employment,  and 
is  only  removable  with  it.  The  busy,  active,  indus- 
trious spirit  of  a  population  trained  to  quick  work,  and 
energetic  exertion  of  every  power,  in  the  competition 
of  a  manufacturing  country,  is  un  unchangeable  moral 
clement  in  its  national  pros|)erity,  founded  U]H>ri  pro- 
ductive industry.  Look  at  an  Euglishuum  at  his  work, 
and  at  one  of  these  Dutchmen,  or  at  any  other  Kuro- 
pcan  man.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  K:iy,  tliat  one 
million  of  our  working  men  do  more  work  in  a  twelve- 
month, act  more,  think  more,  get  through  more,  pro- 
duce mure,  live  more  as  active  beings  in  this  world. 
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than  any  three  millions  in  Europe,  in  the  same  space  of 
time  ;  and  in  this  sense  1  hold  it  to  he  no  vulgar  ex- 
aggeration tiiat  the  Knglishman  is  eqnnl  to  three  or  to 
four  of  the  men  of  any  other  country.  Transplant 
these  men  to  Kngland  ;  and  under  the  same  impulse  to 
€xertion,  and  expeditious  working  habits,  which  quickens 
the  English  working  class,  they  also  would  exceed 
their  counti^mcn  at  home  in  productiveness.  It  is  not 
in  the  human  animal,  hut  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  is  placed,  that  this  most  important  element  of  na- 
tional prosperity,  this  general  habit  of  quick,  energetic, 
persevering  activity,  resides ;  and  these  circumstances, 
formed  by  nature,  are  not  to  be  forced  into  any  country, 
independently  of  natural  agency,  by  mere  dint  of  ca- 
pital. 

How  little  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces,  the  boors  or  peasants,  or  even  the  burgesses 
of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  had  been  acted  upon 
by  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  commercial  class  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  may  l)e  seen 
in  their  dwellings,  funiiture,  clothing,  and  enjoyments 
and  habits  of  civilised  life.  Tliese  are  all  of  the  make, 
material,  and  age  prior  to  the  rise  of  the  opulence  and 
powerof  Holland — of  theageof  Queen  Elizabeth — and 
have  remained,  unchanged  and  unimproved,  until  that 
power  and  opulence  have  fallen  again  to  the  level  from 
which  they  rose.  A  commercial  class,  an  aristocracy  of 
capitalists,  numerous  perhaps  as  a  moneyed  body,  but 
nothing  as  a  national  mass,  were  alone  acted  upon  by 
this  commercial  prosperity  ;  and  when  trade  gradually 
removed  to  other  countries,  the  Dutch  capitalist, 
without  changing  his  domicile,  easily  transferred  his 
capital  to  where  the  use  of  it  was  wanted  and  profitable. 
Holland  remains  a  country  full  of  capitalists  and 
paupers ;  her  wealth  giving  little  employment,  compara- 
tively, to  her  own  population  in  |)rodiietive  industry,  and 
adding  little  to  their  prosperity,  wellbeing,  and  habits 
of  activity  in  producing  and  enjojnng  the  objects  of 
civilised  life. 
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The  difference  of  national  mind,  or  character,  in 
countries  of  which  tlie  wealth  rests  upon  commerce, 
'from  that  \vhere  it  restji  upon  productive  industry,  is 
curiously  brought  out  iu  the  diOereuce  of  their  appli- 
'  cation  to,  and  estimation  of,  the  line  arts.  In  Italy, 
'and  in  Holland,  the  social  condition  of  great  commercial 
wealth,  with  comparatively  little  employment  given  by 
it  to  the  mass  of  the  |>eople,  called  into  existence 
painters,  sculptors,  architects  ;  furnished  artists,  and  en- 
couragement for  them  —  that  is,  demand  and  taste  for 
their  works.  It  was  the  main  outlet  for  the  activity  of 
[the  public  mind,  and  for  the  excess  of  capital  beyond 
I  what  could  be  profitably  engaged  in  commerce.  But  a 
national  mind  formed,  like  that  of  the  English  people, 
in  the  school  of  productive  industry,  seeks  the  shadow 
at  least  of  utility,  even  in  its  most  extravagant  gratifi- 
cations.  Horses,  hounds,  carriages,  a  seat  iu  ]>ar!iaiuent> 
yachts,  gardens,  pet-farms,  are  the  objects  in  which  great 
wealth  in  England  indulges,  much  more  ircqucntly 
than  in  grand  palaces,  fine  jewels,  valuable  paintings, 
'  delightful  music,  or  other  tastes  connected  with  the  fine 
arts.  The  turn  of  the  public  mind  is  decidedly  towards 
the  useful  arts  ;  for  which  all,  high  and  low,  have  a 
taste  (littering  not  so  much  in  kind  as  in  the  means  and 
scale  of  its  gratification.  Capital  can  be  so  much  morc 
extensively  employed  in  rcpro<luctlon  in  the  useful  arts, 
where  a  whole  population  has  a  taste  for  and  consumes 
their  objects,  that  the  excess  to  be  invested  in  objects 
of  the  line  arts  is  surprisingly  small  in  England,  con- 
sitlering  the  vast  amount  and  diHusiou  of  her  wealth. 
What  is  not  useful,  at  least  in  appearance,  is  but  lightly 
esteemed  as  an  expenditure  of  money.  A  duke  and 
his  shoemaker,  or  tailor,  or  tenant,  have  precisely  the 
same  tastes,  lay  out  their  excess  of  capital  iu  objects  of 
the  same  nature,  in  gratifications  of  the  same  kind  ;  dif- 
fering only  in  cost,  not  in  principle.  Look,  in  England, 
into  the  tradesman's  parlour,  kitchen,  garden,  stable, 
way  of  living,  amtiscnieuts,  aiul  modes  of  gratification 
—  all  is  iu  tlie  same  taste  m  the  nobleman's  :  the  same 
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principle  of  utility  runs  tliroiijjh  all.  The  cultivated 
or  acquired  tastes  for  the  fine  arts,  i'or  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  are  little,  if  at  all,  more  de- 
veloped among  the  higher  or  wealthier  classes,  than 
among  the  middle  or  lower  classes.  England  at  thia 
day,  with  ten  thousand  times  the  wealth,  furnishes  no 
such  demand  for  and  supply  of  objects  of  the  fine  arts, 
as  Florence,  (leiioa,  or  Holland  did,  in  the  days  of 
their  prosperity.  Is  this  peculiar  development  of  the 
national  mind  of  the  English  ])eoplc,  this  low  apprcci- ^ 
aiion  and  social  infiuence  of  the  Hnc  arts  compared  tal 
the  useful  among  them,  matter  of  just  regret,  as  many 
amateurs  consider  it  ;  or  is  it  matter  of  just  and  en. 
lightened  exultation,  that  our  social  condition  has  ad- 
vanced so  t'nr  beyond  that  of  any  civilised  people  who 
have  preceded  us,  that  the  tastes  and  gratlhcations 
which  the  few  only  of  great  wealth  and  great  station  in 
a  community  can  cultivate,  and  enjoy,  are  as  nothing  in 
the  mass  of  intellectual  and  bodily  employment  which 
the  many  give,  by  the  demands  upon  intellect  and  in- 
dustry, for  their  gratifications  ? 

What»  after  all,  is  the  real  value,  in  the  social  condi- 
tion of  man,  of  the  fine  arts?  Are  they  not  too  highly 
estimated  —  raised  by  prejudices  inherited  from  a  period 
of  intellectual  culture  far  behind  our  own,  into  a  false 
importance  ?  Do  they  contribute  to  the  wellbeing.  ci- 
vilisation, and  intellectuality  of  mankind,  as  much  as 
the  cultivation  of  the  useful  arts?  Do  they  call  into 
activity  higher  mental  powers,  or  more  of  the  moral 
qualities  of  human  nature,  than  the  useful  arts  ?  Is  the 
painter,  the  sculptor,  the  musician,  the  theatiicHl  per- 
former, generally  a  more  cultivated,  more  intellectuid, 
more  moral  member  of  society,  a  man  approaching  nearer 
to  the  highest  end  and  perfection  of  human  nature,  than 
the  engineer,  the  mechanician,  the  manufacturer?  Is 
Rome,  the  seat  of  the  fine  arts,  upon  a  higher,  or  so  liigh 
a  grade,  in  nil  that  distinguishes  a  civilised  community, 
as  Glasgow,  Manchester,  or  liirmingham  —  the  seats  of 
the  useful  aits?     Arc  Scotland  and  the  United  States 
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of  America — without  a  good  picture,  a  ^ood  statue,  or  a 
good  palace  within  their  bounds,  and  without  more  taste, 
feeling,  or  knowledge  in  the  Hnc  nrts,  among  the  mass 
of  the  people,  than  among  so  many  New  Zealanders  — 
very  far  below  Italy,  or  Bavaiia,  with  their  fine  arts, 
tastes,  and  artists,  as  moral  and  intellectual  communities 
of  civilised  men  ?     Is  a  picture,  u  statue,  or  a  building, 
so  high  an  effort  of  the  human  powers,  intellectual  and 
bodily,  as  a  ship,  a  foundery,  a  cotton  mill,  witli  all  their 
complicated  nuichineries  and  combinations  ?  We  give,  in 
reality,  an  undue  importance  to  the  fine  arts — reckon 
them  important,  because  they  minister  to  the  gratifica- 
tion, and  are  among  the  legitimate  and  proper  enjoy- 
ments of  kings  and  important  personages  ;  but,  like  the 
[military  profession,  or  the  servile  employments  about  a 
j  royal  court,   their    importance   is  dei'ivative   only  —  is 
[founded  on  ]>rejudiee  or  fashion,  not  on  sound  philo- 
l^ophic  grounds.     If  the  exercise  of  mental  and  physical 
power  over  inert  matter  for  the  advantage  of  man  —  if 
moral  and  physical  improvement  in  our  social  condition 
Ibe  the  standards  by  which  the  importance  of  human  action 
land  production  should,  in  reason,  be  measured,  (and  to 
what  other  standard  can  they  be  applied?)  the  fine  arts 
may  descend  from  the  pedestals  on  which  the  court  lite- 
rature of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.   had  placed  them  in 
France,  and  in  the  little  imitative  German  courts,   and 
range  themselves  iu  the  rear  of  the  modem  applications 
of  science    and    genius   to   the  useful   arts.      Rafaelle, 
Michael   Angelo,   Canova— immortal  artists  I  sublime 
}  producers !  what  are  ye  in  the  sober  estimation  of  reason ! 
The  Arkwrights,  the  Watts,  the  Davys,  the  thousands 
of  scientific  invcntoi*s  and  producers  in  the  useful  arts, 
in  our  age,  must  rank  before  you,  as  wielders  of  great 
intellectual  powers  for  great  social  good.     The  exponent 
of  the  civilisation  and  intellectual  and  social  progress  of 
man,  is  not  a  statue,  but  a  steam  engine.     The  lisping 
amateur  hopping  about  the  saloons  of  the  great,  may 
prattle  of  taste,  and  rcfine<l  feeling  in  music,  sculpture, 
painting,  as  humanising  influences  in  society,  as  effective 
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means  and  distinguish  in  jr  proofs  of  the  diffusion  of  ci- 
vilisation amorij;  mankind  ;  but  the  plain,  undeniable, 
knock-me-down  truth  is,  that  the  Glasgow  manufacturer, 
whose  printed  cotton  handkerchiefs  the  traveller  Landers 
found  adorning  the  woolly  heads  of  negresses  far  in  tlie 
interior  of  Africa,  who  had  never  seen  a  white  human 
face,  has  d*»ne  more  for  civilisation,  has  extended  hu- 
manising influences  more  widely,  than  all  the  painters, 
sculptors,  architects,  and  musicians  of  our  age  put  to« 
gether.      Monstrous  X'^andalisni,  hut  true. 

The  Dutch  are  mostly  caged  in  half-empty  large 
towns,  or  villages.  To  live  a  town  lii'e  in  the  country, 
or  a  country  life  in  the  town,  is  the  most  insipid  and 
unsatisfactory  of  all  ways  of  pas.siiig  life.  ICxcept  in 
pictures,  and  in  the  novelty  and  ctiaracter  of  their 
home-scenery,  which  is  often  a  Dutch  picture  in  r«d, 
Holland  and  its  inhabitants  are,  in  fact,  not  attractive. 
The  climate  is  damp,  raw,  and  cold  for  eight  months  ; 
hot  and  unwholesome,  for  four.  The  Dutch  people,  emi- 
nently charitable  and  benevolent  as  a  public,  their  coun- 
try full  of  benciicent  institutions  admirably  conducted 
and  munificently  supported,  are  as  individuals  somewhat 
rough,  hard,  and,  although  it  be  uncharitable  to  sjiy  so, 
uncharitable  and  unfeeling.  We  have,  too,  at  home,  our 
excellent  benevolent  men,  who  will  subscribe  their  so- 
vereign, or  their  twenty,  to  an  hospital,  house  of  refuge, 
or  missionary  or  charitable  society  for  the  relief  or  in- 
struction of  the  poor;  but,  on  principle,  withhold  their 
penny  from  the  shivering  female  on  their  door-steps, 
imploring  alms  for  the  pale,  sickly  infant  in  her  arms. 
They  arc  right  on  principle  and  consideration,  quite 
right;  but  one  is  not  particularly  in  love  with  such 
quite-right  people.  The  instinct  of  benevolence  in  the 
heart  is  worth  a  whole  theory  of  such  political  economy 
in  the  head.  Here,  in  Holland,  the  privations  and  mi- 
sery of  the  poor  are  necessarily  very  severe,  the  labouring 
class  having  very  little  agricultural  work  to  turn  to,  as 
the  laud  is  mostly  under  old  grass  for  dairy  husbandry; 
and  even  the  enclosm-cs,  being  wet  ditches,  not  hedges 
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or  walls,  require  few  annual  repairs  ;  no  manufacturing 
employment  of  any  conseijuence,  ami,  in  fact,  no  work, 
except  the  ti*;tiis|Mnt  of"  goods  from  the  seaports  to  the 
interior.  Fue),  too,  that  greatest  item,  next  to  food,  in 
a  poor  man*8  comfort,  is  scarce  and  dear,  being  princi- 
pally of  peat-mud  scooped  out  of  the  bogs  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  and  baked  in  tlie  sun  like  bricks.  The 
centre  of  the  province  of  Holland  is  excavated  like  a 
great  lagoon,  by  the  extraction  of  peat  for  ages.  A 
small  earthen  dish  of  live  embers,  enclosed  in  a  perforated 
wooden  box,  is  carried  about  by  the  women  of  the  poor, 
and  even  of  the  middle  class ;  and  when  they  sit  down 
to  work,  is  put  uiuier  their  petticoats,  and  is  the  principal 
liring  in  the  wijiter-life  of  the  poor  female.  The  effect 
of  the  scaixity  of  fuel,  or  of  the  economy  of  it,  in  the 
Dutch  household,  is  visible  in  the  usual  costume  of  the 
working  and  middle  classes.  Ti»e  proverbial  multiplicity 
of  the  Dutchman's  integuments  of  his  nether  man,  and 
the  tier  above  tier  of  petticoat  which  makes  his  bulky 
frow  a  first-rate  under  sail,  are  effects  of  the  dearncssof 
fuel  in  a  raw,  cold,  damp  clime. 

In  our  manufacturing  towns,  the  poor,  however 
badly  off,  have  more  advantages  in  fuel,  lodging,  and 
occasional  work  produced  by  manufacturing  establish- 
nicntf,  than  in  to>vns  of  greater  wealth,  arisin*;  from 
commerce,  or  from  the  fixed  incomes  nf  capitalists, 
landholders,  and  public  functionaries.  Edinburgh,  for 
instance,  is  not  a  seat  of  manufactures.  We  see  a 
wealthy  or  well-off  upper  class  in  it ;  a  thriving,  well-to- 
do  middle  class,  living  by  their  expenditure  ;  and  the 
class  below,  living  by  the  family  work  and  handicrafts 
required  by  the  other  two,  not  very  ill  off  either;  but 
dive  to  the  bottom  of  society  even  in  Edinburgh, 
where  fuel  and  fish  are  cheap,  and  land  work  and 
building  work  not  scarce,  but  on  the  contnu*y  taking  off 
much  common  labour  at  all  seasons,  and  you  find  the 
surplus  of  the  labouring  class,  beyond  what  the  other 
two  classes  regulaily  employ,  in  extreme  distress  from 
the  want  of  manufactures  ou  a  great  scale  circulating 
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employment  around  them.  Now  Holland  is  just  one 
j  gucn  great  efty  spread  over  a  small  country  ;  and  not 
|B  manufacturing  city,  but  sucli  a  city  of  capitalints, 
and  of  middle-class  people  living  by  their  expenditure, 
at}brdin<:^  no  labour  to  the  lowest  class  —  nothing  but 
city  work,  as  tradesmen,  family  ser\ants,  and  porters, 
seamen,  or  barj^cnien.  Tiic  two  upi)er  classes,  and 
those  they  employ  of  the  lower  class,  may  be  well 
enough  offj  but  such  employment  is  stationaiy,  has 
no  principle  of  an  increase  in  it  keeping  pace,  in  some 
degree,  with  the  growth  of  population  ;  and  the  suq)lu3, 
who  cannot  find  work  in  such  a  social  body,  is  more 
ivretched  than  in  any  other  land. 

After  the  peace  of  ISlG,  Holland  was  among  the 
[first  countries  in  Kuropc  that  was  obliged  to  grapple 
with  a  pauperism  which  threatened  to  subvert  all  social 
arrangements.  She  established  poor  colonies  on  some 
I  of  the  barren,  sandy  tracts  of  back  countiy,  above  and 
behind  the  rich  alluvial  delta  of  the  Rhine  and  Scheld. 
Jn  18i2I,  when  Holland  and  Belgium,  united  in  one 
monarchy,  were  recovering  from  the  unsettled  idle 
Btate  in  which  countries  exposed  to  tlie  agitations  and 
kvieissitudes  of  war  are  kept  —  and  which  is  the  greatest 
evil  of  war  —  the  total  population  of  the  two  was 
5,7l'5j^'l'7  ;  and  of  these  753,21*^  persons,  or  1  |>erson 
nearly  in  every  7i  of  tlie  population,  was  supported  by 
public  charity.  The  proportion  of  this  paupeiism  which 
selouged  to  Holland  and  Belgium,  severally,  is  not  men- 
tioned ;  hut  from  the  very  difiereitt  social  state  of  the 
two  populations  —  that  of  Jiolland  altogether  commerciiU 
and  agricultural,  that  of  Belgium  manufacturing  as 
well  as  agricultural,  and  scai*cely  at  all  commercial  —  it 
would  have  been  interesting  to  haw  seen  distiuctly  the 
etieets  on  pauperism  of  the  two  distinct  elements,  com- 
mercial activity  and  maiuifacturing  industry.  The  total 
pauperism  appears  to  have  exceeded,  in  18^21,  the 
highest  proportion  of  the  population  of  England  that 
was  ever  supported,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  poor  rate.  It 
ia  geucrnlly  understood  that  1  in  8  of  the  population 
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^tptf  !tlie  greatest  proportion  in  England,  when  poor- 
rates  were  under  no  regulation,  that  ever  received  pa- 
rochial relief.  The  rich  alluvial  delta  which  the  Scheldt, 
the  Rhine,  with  its  branches  the  Maese,  the  Waal,  the 
Yssel,  and  many  smaller  watei*s,  form  around  the  great 
inlets  of  the  nea,  tlie  Hlesbos,  the  /uyder  Zee,  and  the 
DoUert,  are  bounded  on  the  land  side  by  a  frame  of 
barren  sandy  ground  of  very  little  elevation  above  the 
rich  land  —  the  richest  soil,  perhaps,  to  be  found  north  of 
the  Alps — which  it  adjoins,  but  of  very  different  fcr- 
lility.  A  stunted  heath  growing  from  a  thin  covering 
of  peat  earth  which  hides  only  in  patches  the  rough 
sand  and  gravel,  is  the  principal  natural  vegetation.  In 
some  spots  the  pine  exists  rather  than  flourishes,  and 
shallow  pools  are  found  in  the  hollows  which  have  any 
Koil  in  the  bottom  sufficiently  tenacious  to  reuun  the 
rain-water.  Unpromising  as  this  land  may  appear  for 
agricultural  purposes,  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  some  of  the  best  tracts  of  Inlanders,  and  which  now 
are  the  most  fertile  in  the  north  of  Europe,  have  ori- 
ginally been  of  the  same  quality.  About  fireda,  and  in 
many  other  districts,  spots  of  the  original  land  untouched 
as  yet  by  cultivation,  remain  visible  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  industry.  Hut  it  is  not  an  individual,  nor  a  ge- 
neratlon  that  can  reclaim  a  barren  waste  with  advantage. 
Yet  it  may  be  done  by  the  labour  of  many  successive  ge- 
nerations applied,  without  intermission,  to  the  same  spot. 
Such  improvement  carries  no  profit  witli  it.  Capital  is 
thrown  away,  and  labour  is  not  repaid  for  many  gene- 
rations, unless  a  scanty  subsistence  from  the  soil  be  a 
repayment  for  the  labour  of  cultivating  it.  Yet  if  the 
land  be  the  labourer's  own,  he  will  put  up  with  that  rc- 
compcnce.  Kach  succeeding  generation  is  better  off*,  by 
the  gradual  improvement  of  the  soil  from  continued  cul- 
tivation. The  foot  of  man  itself  leaves  fertility  behind 
it ;  and  the  poorest  inhabited  spot  is  always  superior  to 
the  waste  around  it,  and  always  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  time  it  has  been  used.  The  basis  of  this  im- 
provement of  the  uncultivated  land  of  a  country  is  uti^ 
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doubfedly  population  settled  as  proprietors,  and  working 
on  small  garden-like  purtious,  i'roin  treneration  to  gene- 
ration. Large  ojierations  wttlt  outlay  of  capital,  and 
hired  labour,  and  the  system  of  large  farming»  rarely 
succeed  in  reclaiming  land,  and  still  more  rarely  afford 
n  real  profit,  even  when  attempted  on  single  fields  ad- 
joining a  cultivated  large  farm.  The  first  operation  in 
reclaiming  land  from  a  state  of  nature  is  certainly  to 
plant  it  with  men. 

The  Dutch  began,  in  1818,  to  plant  poor  colonies  in 
the  barren  tract  behind  the  Zuyder  Zee.  A  society  of 
suhscrilwrs  to  a  fund  for  the  diminution  of  pauperism, 
aided  by  assistance  from  government,  purchswed  an  estate 
Dear  Steenwyk,  a  small  town  in  that  tract  of  country, 
and  commenced  a  poor  colony,  called  Frederics-oort, 
with  fifty-two  families  sent  from  tJifferent  parishes  which 
had  subscribed  to  the  fund.  The  whole  cost  56,(X>0 
florins,  or  about  4-(i50/.  sterling,  and  its  extent  was 
about  liiOO  acres,  of  which  about  500  had  been  culti- 
vated, or  at  least  laid  into  the  shape  of  iields.  The  poor 
quality  of  the  land  may  be  imagined  from  its  price. 
£ach  family,  consisting  on  an  average  of  six  persons  of 
all  ages,  and  settled  on  an  allotment  of  seven  acres,  was 
found  to  cost  in  outfit,  including  the  expense  of  their 
house,  furniture,  food,  and  seed  for  one  year,  clothing, 
flax,  and  wool  for  their  spinning,  land  for  their  culti- 
vating, and  two  cows,  about  I7OO  florins,  or  141/.  10*. 
sterling;  and  in  1 6  years  the  colonist  was  expected 
to  repay  this  advance  by  the  surplus  production  of  his 
labour,  besides  maintaining  Iiis  fimiily.  A  strict  system 
of  co-operative  and  coercive  labour,  under  discipline,  as 
in  a  penal  workhouse,  was  established.  The  colonist 
worked  by  the  piece,  under  inspection  of  overseers,  was 
paid  by  a  ticket,  according  to  fixed  rates  for  the  different 
Kinds  of  work,  and  the  ticket  was  good  (or  rations  of 
food,  or  stores,  at  the  shop  or  magazine  of  the  society, 
delivered  at  fixed  and  moderate  prices.  The  allotment 
of  land  was  to  become  ultlmutcly  the  colonist's  own  pro- 
perty, w^^en  he  had  cleared  the  I7CM*  florins  of  advance  j 
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and,  by  good  conduct  and  industry,  he  could  obtain  va- 

■  rious  indulgences  and  encouragements  during  the   16 

years  which  were  required  to  clear  that  sum  according 

to  the  calculations  of  the  society.     The  founder  of  this 

1  establishment  was  a  Dutch  officer,    General  Van  der 

,  Bosh,  who  had  seen   in  the  Kast   Indies,  among  the 

I  Chinese  settlers  in  Java,  the  great  agricultural  results 

I  from  the  co-operative  labour  of  small  proprietors  of  land. 

1  With  the  people  he  had  to  deal  —  the  paupers  of  town 

I  populations   with   vice  and   idleness,   as  well  as   want 

[»nd  misery,  in  their  social  composition — he  had  to  esta- 

')lish  the  arrangements  and  discipline,  both  as  to  rewards 

[and  punishments,  of  a  penal  colony.     Constant  employ. 

fment  under  overseers  was  the  fundamental  law.     'll»e 

free  proprietorship  of  the  land  at  the  end  of  10  years 

[  was  the  ultimate  reward  ;  and  medals  for  good  conduct, 

[and  indulgences  iu  the  liberty  of  going  about,    were 

^niinor  intermediate  rewards.     The   punishments  were 

confinement  and  hard  labour   in   a  small  town  called 

.jDmnie  Schantz.     The  parishes  which  subscribed  to  the 

[funds  of  the  society  5U)0  guilders,  or  4'2-^i,y  had  the 

Iprivilcge  of  sending  three  families  or  housekeepings,  two 

Tof  them  consisting  of  six  grown  |)crsons  each,  and  tbe 

[third  of  six  orphans,  or  foundlings,  not  under  six  years 

[of  age,  and  a  married  couple  with  them,  to  manage  for 

the  children.     For  the  maintenance  of  each  child,  160 

guilders,  or  ^/.,  was  to  be  paid  yearly.     It  appears  that, 

I8^t),  the  poor  colony  at  Wortel,  near  Antwerp,  esta- 

I'blished  on  the  same  plan,  contained  1^  farms,  and  the 

'managei-s  of  it  had  contracted  to  take  UKH)  paupers  for 

lt>  years,  at  35  guilders,  or  58«.  4(/.  sterling,  per  head 

yearly.     In  all,  ^20,()0<)  persons  were  reckoned  in  ISfi^G 

in  these  poor  colonics  of  Frcdcrics-oort  and  Wortcl. 

The  separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium  was  of  course 

unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  this  great  experiment 

on  pauperism.     I  found  on  visiting  the  pauper  colony 

f  of  Wortel,  in  ISl-l,  that  not  one  colonist  had  prospered 

so  far  as  to  repay  the  advance,  according  to  the  prospectus 

[given  out  at  its  establishment  in  18!^2>  and  that  of  1^ 
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farms  in  cultivation  in  1828,  and  1000  paupers  con- 
tracted for,  only  !21  families  ore  now  remaining.  It  may 
be  thought  that  this  Belgian  division  of  the  great  ex- 
periment on  pauperism  is  scarcely  to  be  taken  as  n  fair 
example  of  its  feasibility,  because  it  has  not  received 
from  the  present  Belgian  government  the  same  fostering 
aid  and  encouragement  as  it  did,  and  that  of  Frederics- 
oort  still  does,  from  the  former  Dutch  government,  the 
scheme  having  l>cen  sj>ecially  favoured  and  cherished 
by  the  late  or  ex-king  of  Holland. 

But  his  schemes  were  not  always  the  most  judieious- 
This  establishment  at  Wortcl  had  the  advantage  of  four 
yeai's*  experience  of  the  system  as  carried  on  at  Fredo- 
rics-oort,  which  was  established  in  1818  ;  it  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  established  by  Captain  Van  der  Bosh, 
the  son  of  the  original  proposer  ;  it  had  the  advantage, 
if  any,  of  all  the  government  aid  from  IS'2'2  till  the  se- 
paration of  Belgium  and  Holland  ;  and,  ithaa  since  had 
the  real,  and,  for  the  political  economist,  much  greater 
advantage,  of  having  been  left  by  government  to  its  own 
resources,  to  the  efficacy  of  its  own  principles.  It  has 
proved  a  failure  :  the  colonists  who  remain  arc,  however, 
very  far  above  pauperism.  Their  crops,  houses,  clothing, 
indicate  very  considerable  prosperity  ;  but  n  good  house 
which  cost  forty  pounds  sterling,  seven  acres  of  land,  very 
barren  to  be  sure,  being  mere  sandy  heath,  but  still  ca- 
pable of  improvement,  and  requiring  no  draining,  or 
clearing  of  rocks,  roots,  trees,  or  obstructions,  are  data 
upon  which  a  pauper  may  well  become  rich  for  his  station, 
if  work  also  be  found  him  for  four  days  in  the  week,  and 
paid  for  in  rations  of  food,  or  in  stores,  and  the  other 
two  days  allowed  him  for  working  upon  his  own  rent-free 
land.  The  question  is,  whether  the  work  found  for 
Iiim  by  the  public  pays  its  cost,  the  wages  paid  for  it 
either  in  rations  of  food,  or  in  stores.  The  work  con- 
sists in  planting  or  cutting  down  trees  ;  in  fencing  and 
preparing  land  for  cultivation  ;  in  cultivating  the  land 
which,  in  part  at  least,  is  to  furnish  the  paupers  them- 
selves vvitli  nttions  for  their  own  subsistence ;  and  also. 
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ss  in-door  employment,  in  spinning,  weaving,  and  monu- 
I  facturinf;  all  that  is  used,  or  issued  in  the  colony.     Poor- 
X'ute  and  workhouse  labour  applied  in  this  way  is  un- 
doubtedlya  better  general  systcmj  than  if  they  arc  applied 
to  the  supply  of  the  ordinary  markets  of  a  country,  with 
the  same  articles  which  give*  employment  to  the  classes 
[who  are  but  just  one  step  above  paui>erisra.     If  every 
I  workhouse  or  poorhouse  in  the   kingdom   maintained 
itself  by  the  value  and  sale  of  the  work  of  its  inmates,  in 
|-shocmakij}g,  weaving,  ro]>e-making,  and  such  ordinary 
I  crafts  as  are  carried  on  in  workhouses,  the  system  would 
Ijust  drive  so  much  unaided,  independent  industry,  into 
[the  poor.house  :  for  the  single  unaided  tradesman,  with 
[house-rent,  fuel,  light,  cost  of  raw  materials  of  his  pro- 
duct, and  risk  uf  its  sale,  all  against  him,  could  not 
I  Stand  against  the  competition  of  such  assisted  pauper- 
j  work.     It  is  a  wise  principle,  therefore,  and  in  so  far 
'this  pauper  colony  has  been  well  considered,  to  apply 
pauper  or  penal  labour  only  to  the  production  of  what  the 
pauper  or  convict  establishment  consumes  within  itself. 
Jn  the  same  barren  tract  of  sandy  heath  in  which  the 
Ipaupcr  colony  of  Wortel  is  established,  there  is  a  penal 
l-colony  of  about  COO  convicts.     They  are  worked  under 
f-overseers,  like  all  convict  gangs,  but  in  farm  work,  and 
producing  their  own  necessaries,  and  they  thus  raise  some 

Sortion,  at  least,  of  their  own  food  and  clothing.  It 
oes  not  appear  that  escape  is  frequent ;  and  classification 
by  separate  working  gangs,  in  this  out-door  work  of 
which  all  are  capable,  may  be  obtained  without  se- 
clusion. 

Tlie  crops  of  rye,  clover,  flax,  potatoes,  buckwheat, 

'raised  on  this  barren  land,  both  in  the  penal  and  in  the 

pauper  colony  at  Wortel,  are  very  fine,  and  when  one 

sees  the    miserable,  sandy,  sterile,    heath-land,   out  of 

whicJi  these  fertile  spots  have  been  created,  foot  by  foot, 

as  it  were,  by  the  most  minute  labour,  and  the  most 

I  careful  manuring,  the  ultimate  failure  with  us  of  almost 

levcry  attempt  to  bring  such  barren  wastes  into  iertility 

l>y  grand  applications  of  labour  and  capital  to  a  large 
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area  at  once,  is  easily  accounted  for.  TTie  repetition  of 
tvork  on  the  same  spot,  the  exposure  of  it  by  repeated 
turnings  to  the  inHuence  of  the  atmosphere,  the  admix- 
tui-e  of  manure  almost  by  hand,  with  every  particle  of 
the  raw,  barren  soil,  are  operations  which  even  capital 
cannot  command,  and  which  hired  work  upon  the  large 
scale  cannot  profitably  accomplish.  It  is  the  time  only, 
and  that  time  not  valued,  of  the  small  proprietor,  which 
can  fertilise,  bit  by  bit,  such  land.  It  is,  in  one  view, 
certainly  not  a  profitable  npplicatiun  of  time  and  labour. 
They  are  not  repaid  in  money  or  other  value  within  any 
moderate  period.  In  aTiother  view,  it  is  profitable ;  the 
man  who  would  be  a  pauper,  feeds  himself  by  his  time 
and  labour,  and  adds  a  little,  however  little,  to  the  per- 
petual productiveness  of  his  little  farm. 

This  land  of  flowers  and  of  frogs  is  marvellously  ill- 
adapted  ibr  the  bed  of  royalty.  Kingly  government, 
a  court,  and  nobility,  are  not  in  harmony  with  the 
character,  habits,  tastes,  manners,  ways  of  thinking  and 
living,  and  established  social  economy  of  this  com- 
mercial, counting-house  population,  who  for  ages  have 
been  strangers  to  conventional  rank  and  influence, 
either  hereditary,  military,  or  literary,  or  to  any  other 
social  distinction  than  what  a  man  acquires  for  himself 
on  'Change.  Such  property  and  influence  are  too 
variable  in  society  to  be  a  secure  basis  lor  kingly  power. 
They  owe  nothing  to  it.  Competition,  disvmiou,  and 
change,  enter  also  more  into  them  than  into  the  element 
of  landed  property,  which  seems  to  be  the  only  stable 
basis  for  monarchical  government.  Men  who  have 
acquired  their  own  personal  j>ropcrty  and  social  weight, 
submit  unwillingly  to  irresponsible  royal  management ; 
and  a  public  bred,  individually,  to  guide  their  own  af- 
fairs, will  not  sit  passive,  and  see  them  guided  by  a  king 
and  cabinet.  They  scrutinise  too  rigidly,  perhaps,  the 
royal  doings,  and  have  too  little  respect  for  roynl 
dignity.  The  ex-king  of  Holland  landed  at  Schevening, 
in  18I.S,  with  his  portmanteau,  and  a  bunch  of  orange 
ribands  at  his  breast.     PI  is  majesty  retired  from  busi- 
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nesa  in  1841,  the  lichest  individual  in  Europej  worth, 
[it  is  saidf  above  twenty  millions  of  pounds   sterling. 
The  recognition  by  law  of  14th  May,  181i,  of  all  the 
I  old  and  forgotten  state  debts  or  obligations  of  Holland, 
vras  the  origin  of  this  enormous  wealth.     These  old 
state  paper  debts  were  considered  to  be  as  worthless  as 
the  assigiiats  of  the  I'Veiich   Republic,  and,  until  their 
i  aeknowledgnient  in  1811-,  were  sold  for  a  small  value. 
By  the  stoek-jobbing  with  the  syndicats  for  paying  off 
1  these  state  obligations,  from  18^22 — 1830,  and  by  the 
[establishment  of  the  Bank   of  Brussels,   of  which  his 
)  majesty    was   a   principal    stockholder,    immense    sums 
\  were  gained.     Besides,  the  exclusive  management  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Kast  India  colonies  without  any  obliga- 
tion to  render  accounts  of  it,  was,  by  a  questionable  in- 
terpretation of  the  COth  article  of  the  Ground  Law  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  held  to  belong  to, 
l-^uid  was   exercised   by,  the   sovereign.     In  a  trading 
I  country  like  Holland,  and  an  exliausted  country,  with  a 
tipopulation   of  only  2,700,(XH)  people,  and  a  debt  of 
II'^J  millions  of  guilders  bearing  interest,  and  of  316 
jniUions  of  old  debt  gradually  to  be  redeemed,  in  short, 
with  a  taxation  which  ciuuiot  be  pushed  above  5i?i  mil- 
lions and  a  yearly  expenditure  of  7i^»  183,500  gulldei-s 
to   provide   for ;    the  occumuladon  of  wealth  of  such 
enormous  amount  by  the  head  of  the  state,  as  a  private 
man,  is   looked   upon  with   no  very  dutiful   eye.     It 
cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  monarchical  principle  has 
|i}een  seriously  injured  in  Holland,  Sweden,  and  France, 
•by  the  money-making,    stock-jobbing    propensities    of 
the  sovereigns.    A  king,  in  these  censorious  times,  can- 
Jiot  turn  an  honest  penny  in  trade,  or  stock-jobbing, 
-like  another  man,  without  losing  that  isolation  from  all 
private   interests  and   feelings  which  is   the   essential 
in  the  royar  position,  and  the  main  su])port  of  the  mo- 
narchical   principle    in    the    human    niiiul.      in    many 
branches  of  trade  "one  man^s  gain  is  another  man's 
loss,"  according  to  the  apprehension  of  the  public  ;  and 
where  this  relation  steps  in  between  king  and  |>eople  — 
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the  king  the  gainer,  the  people  the  loser — the  prestige 
of  loyalty  to  the  millionairc-raonarcli  is  gone.  lie 
is  but  a  Rothschild  on  the  throne.  In  Irlolland, 
where  material  interests  have  long  been  pretlominant, 
and  are  well  understood,  the  successful  application  of 
their  ex-king  to  his  private  material  interests  has  not 
added  to  the  real  power  or  stability  of  the  throne. 
The  incompatibility  of  the  state  of  society,  public 
opinion,  and  property,  with  kingly  power,  has  shown 
itself  in  several  recent  transactions.  The  Dutch  people 
will  not  tolerate  irresponsible  ministers  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs.  They  carry  their  point  in  spite 
of  the  king.  They  will  not  tolerate  in  their  sove- 
reign, what  in  Pru:jsia,  and  in  all  tliu  (iennan  states  in 
which  monarchy  is  supported  by  a  basis  of  aristocracy 
and  landed  property,  is  considered  a  laudable  privilege 
of  royalty  — that,  for  royal  convenience,  morality,  and 
the  ordinary  religious  obligations  and  forms  of  mar- 
riage, should  be  set  aside,  and  a  Ici't-handed,  morganatic, 
or  mock-niarriagc  should  give  a  sanction  to  what  would 
not  be  sanctioned  by  public  opinion,  as  right  and  moral 
in  persons  of  private  station.  The  Dutch  choose  that 
their  kings  shall  be  subject,  like  other  men,  to  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  morality,  religion,  and  prudence.  They 
carry  their  pohit.  Public  opinion,  ever  on  the  side  of 
morality  whun  fairly  brought  out  by  the  voice  of  a 
whole  people,  beats  down  with  contempt,  in  such  a  com- 
munity, the  courtly  attempts  to  slur  over  what  is 
morally  wrong;  and  their  king,  anxious  to  marry  a 
private  person,  resigns  before  its  voice ;  for  public 
opinion  is  here  a  state  power.  The  natural  tendency 
of  a  society  so  constituted  as  this,  and  with  such  moral 
power,  is  to  arrive  at  the  plain  conclusion,  and  the  de- 
termination too,  that  their  king  ought  to  be  but  the 
president,  and  executive  head,  of  their  comhion wealth. 
Tlie  total  separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium  was  a 
false  step  for  the  welfare  of  both.  They  should  have 
divorced  each  other,  the  two  little  countries,  from  l>cd 
and  board  only.     The  one  country  is  necessary  to  the 
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nther»  and  neither  has  the  means  to  support  a  distinct 
housekeeping.  Holland  has  capital,  commerce,  and 
magnificent  colonies,  but  has  nothing  of  her  own  ma- 
nu&cturing  to  send  to  her  colonies,  no  productions  of 
her  own  industry  to  exchange  with  their  industry,  no 
commerce  in  any  products  of  her  own.  Belgium  has 
manufacturing  industry,  and  the  raw  materials  on  nhich 
it  works,  coal-fields,  iron-works,  and  many  productive 
capabilities  ;  but  has  no  colonies,  no  outlets,  no  markets, 
no  ships,  no  commerce.  With  the  Prussian  manufac- 
I  luring  provinces  on  the  land  side,  Knglaiid  on  the  sea 
aide,  and  no  shipping  or  sea  ports,  but  two,  Antwerp 
and  Ostend,  and  no  free  river  trade  even  to  the  con- 
sumers on  the  continent  behind  her,  Belgium  is  like 
the  nch  man  in  the  fable,  shut  up  with  his  treasures  in 
his  own  secret  closet,  and  Ktar\'ing  to  death  in  the  midst 
of  his  gold,  because  he  cannot  unlock  the  door.  These 
two  little  states  will  couie  together  again  before  a 
hundred  ycara  eo  over  their  heads  —  not  as  one  mo- 
narchy, for  both  want  the  foundation  in  their  social 
l.«tructure  for  monarchical  government  to  stand  upon  — 
I  hut  as  two  independent  states  federally  united  under  one 
general  government,  like  the  United  States  of  America, 
•or  the  Swiss  cantons. 

-  Tiie  principle  of  federalism  has  not  been  sufliciently 
examined  by  ])oliticat  philoso])hers.  Theoretically,  it  is 
better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  man  in  society,  than  the 
principle  of  great  monarchical  dominions  under  a  sole 
L-centnd  government,  wheresoever  the  physical,  or  moral 
^interests  of  the  governed  are  discordant,  wheresoever 
the  rights  and  advantages  of  one  mass  of  population, 
their  prosperity,  industry,  well-being,  property,  natural 
bencHts  of  soil,  situation,  and  climate,  tlieir  manners, 
Janguage,  religion,  nationality  in  spirit  or  prejudice,  arc 
set  aside,  and  sacrificed  to  tliose  of  another  mass.  In 
almost  all  extensive  monarchies  this  must  be  the  case, 
from  the  centralis-ation  inseparable  fiom  that  species  of 
-general  government.  Federalism  seems  a  more  natural 
l^nd  just  principle  o(  general  government,  theoretically 
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considered,  than  this  forced  centralisation.  No  rights  or 
advuntaj^es  of  any  of  the  parts  are  sacrificed  in  federalism, 
for  notliing  is  centralised  but  what  is  necessary  for  the  ex- 
ternal defence,  safety,  and  welfare  of  all  the  parts.  The 
peculiar  internal  welfare  of  each  part,  according  to  its 
own  peculiar  internal  circumstances,  physical  and  moral, 
acconHng  to  its  own  political  idiosyncracy,  is  in  its  own 
keeping,  in  its  own  intei'nal  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative powers.  Aa  civilisation,  peace,  and  industry 
acquire  an  influence  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  which 
the  individual  ambition  of  a  sovereign,  or  the  ignorance 
and  evil  passions  of  a  government,  will  not  be  allowed 
to  shake,  the  superiority  of  small  indcjKrndcnt  states 
federally  united,  each  extending  over  sueli  territory,  or 
masses  of  society  only,  as  can  be  governed  together, 
without  the  sacrifice  of  one  ]>art  to  another,  and  each 
interested  in  the  general  civilisation,  peace,  and  in- 
dustry, will  probably  be  acknowledged  by  all  civilised 
]X)pulHtions.  .Tuiictious  morally  or  physically  discordant, 
as  that  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  Austria  and  Lom- 
bardy,  districts  and  populations  on  the  Vistula  and 
Niemen,  with  districts  and  populations  on  the  Rhine 
ami  Moselle,  are  political  arrangements  which  lat:k  any 
principle  of  permanency  founded  upon  their  benefits  to 
the  governed.  Nature  forbids,  by  the  unalterable  dif- 
ferences oi'  soil,  climate,  situation,  and  natui'al  advan- 
tages of  country,  or  by  the  equally  unalterable  moral 
differences  between  people  and  people,  that  one  govern- 
ment can  equally  sene  all  —  be  equally  suited  to  pro- 
mote the  utmost  good  of  all.  Federalism  involves  a 
principle  more  akin  to  natural,  free,  and  beneficial 
legislation,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  social  condi- 
tion of  man,  than  governments  in  single  extensive  states, 
holding  legislative  and  executive  powers  over  distant 
and  distinct  countries  and  populations,  whether  such 
governments  be  constitutional  or  despotic.  It  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  the  future  progress  of  society,  that 
Kinopu  in  the  counic  of  time,  civilisation,  and  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  public  opinion  on  all  public  afiairs. 
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tvil!  resolve  itself  into  one  great  federal  union  of  many 
states^  of  extent  suitable  to  their  moral  and  physical 
peculiarities,  like  the  union  of  the  American  states, 
than  that  those  American  states  will,  in  the  course 
of  time  and  civilisation,  fall  back  into  separate,  uncon- 
nected, and  hostile  monarchies  and  aristocracies,  which 
some  modern  travellers  in  America  assure  us  is  their 
inevitable  doom.  With  all  respect  for  their  gifts  of 
prophecy,  the  tendency  of  human  affairs  is  not  to  re- 
trograde towards  the  old,  but  to  advance  towards  the 
new,  towards  a  higher  physical,  moral,  and  religious 
condition  ;  towards  fonns  of  govenmient  in  whieli  the 
interests  of  the  people  shall  be  directed  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people.  Moral  and  intellectual  power  is 
leavening  the  whole  mass,  and  not  merely  the  upj>er 
crust  of  European  society.  The  political  Iwlance  of 
power  among  the  European  governments,  if  the  idea 
could  be  carried  out  to  its  utmost  completeness  and 
permanency,  is  in  reality  a  homage  to  the  principle  of 
federalism,  an  imperfect  approximation  to  a  federal 
union  of  the  European  powers  —  imperfect,  because  the 
interests  of  kingdoms  territorially  or  dynastically  con- 
sidered as  family  estates,  not  the  distinct  physical  and 
moral  interests  of  the  different  masses  of  the  European 
population,  are  attempted  to  be  federalised.  Yet  this 
imperfect  principle  of  federalism  is  eminently  successful 
in  the  political  federation  of  the  Germanic  states. 
This  federation  acts  with  dignity  and  power.  In  Swit- 
zerland, and  in  America,  the  constitution  of  the  central 
federated  power  may  be  imperfect,  may  be  too  strong, 
or  not  strong  enough  ;  or  even  the  state  of  society  may 
not  be  ripe  for  the  federal  constitution  adopted,  and 
may,  as  yet,  want  a  class  removed  by  education  and 
fortune  from  the  temptation  of  turning  public  affairs  to 
their  private  pecuniary  advantage  ;  but  still  the  principle 
of  federalism,  theoretically  considered,  appears  more 
reasonable  and  suitable  to  the  wellbeing  of  society 
than  the  monarchical,  and  appeai-s  to  be  that  towards 
which  civilised  and  educated  society  is  naturally  tending 
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r'f^^kfw*  e^^fttTMC  u»  ojitmc  Ae  fciifji  1  «!'  tibe 
futmtf^  t^stMHh,  f IjoofcnaB,  Batvan^  «r  WmiaiiMy 
Mvyfewtj/j«M  vvyth  tlwMe  of  the  Dotcb  or  S«ri»  Badons. 
f  fr«r /^ytCmMe  ittrvfo^  «f  the  Dmcfa  to  retain  possessioo 
/^  Mpttm  wm  *  imf^erio^  spuk  of  tbeir  old  lederal 
f0/i^t^^M/t  9M4i/trenf0h  ofehmeter^  still  glowi]^  beneath 
A  f//r«l  ^//r^mment  too  recent  in  a  country  of  sudi 
f4fjmUkim  h«ftrrt«  and  tpirit  a«  Holland,  to  kindle,  for  its 
tmn  mkp.f  %  «pftrk  of  loyalty.  If  Holland  had  been 
ftft^mt'A^  tm  ihtt  expulsion  of  the  French  in  1814,  to  her 
mm*t^  ItuUritl  crinntitution,  with  a  stadtholder  instead 
tff  M  fcMff(«  nwi  with  Belgium  as  one  of  the  states  of  the 
i<4mMttrni'ttmf  the  caunc  of  the  rupture  —  the  inter- 
fttrtrnt'if  with  ihtf  Uhm\  advantages  or  prejudices  of  the 
tmt*  portioti  tti'  the  mrW'bakcd  kingdom,  for  the  sake  of 
the  mImt  — ihf*  n.'iitralifwtion'attempt  of  the  late  king 
Iff  HoIUimI  forgiving  effect  to  the  monarchical  principle 
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of  extending  one  consolidated  power,  one  language. 
Jlaw,  and  religion  over  all,  would  never  have  existed, 
Belgium,  as  one  of  the  united  or  federal  states,  would 
have  retained  her  own  internal  laws,  language,  regula* 
tions,   and   social   arrangements,   as  independently   as 
Holland,  and  yet  have  been  as  effective  a  member  of  one 
state  in  the  European  family  as  the  canton  of  Bern  is 
ill  the  Swiss  confederation,  or  as  the  province  of  Hoi- 
land,  or  that  of  Zealand,  was  in  that  of  the  Seven  United 
Pi-ovinces,  or  as  the  state  of  New  York  is  in  the  Ame- 
rican.    If  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  required,  in 
1815,  one  political  state  or  power  of  some  weight,  and 
of  independent  existence,  on  this  side  of  the  great  mo» 
narchies,  France  and  Prussia,  and  in  possession  of  the 
great  battle-held  on  which  almost  all  Kurupean  warfare 
has  ultimately  been  decided,  that  necessity  or  policy 
exists  now  in  full  strength.     The  separation  of  the  two 
countries  is  a  breach  of  the  settlement  of  Europe,  which 
can  only  be  remedied  by  uniting  them  in  that  way  in 
which  alone  they  will  submit  to  be  united,  viz.  as  one 
federal  state  in  the  European  system,  like  the  Swiss. 
As  two  independent  monarchies,  it  is  evident  that  neitlier 
has  the  means  to  maintain  itself  in  a  neutral  state,  and 
on  tlie  first  warlike  movement  in  Europe,  France  will, 
and  for  her  own  self-defence  mustof  necessity  re-occupy 
Belgium,  as  being  a  country  too  weak  to  cover  France 
by  a  show  of  neutrality  which  the  power  of  Belgium 
alone  cannot  maintain.     Without  any  great  convulsion 
in  Europe  by  war,  it  is  even  possible  that,  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  new  element  in  European  policy  —  the 
principle  of  the  German  commercial  league,  Belgium 
will  become,  de  JactOy  united  to  France,  united  by  all 
its  material  interests,  and  Holland  to  Prussia,  or  to  the 
German  commercial  league,  if  that  assume,  as  it  is  fast 
doing,  a  distinct  political  existence  as  a  federated  power 
in  Europe.     Holland  will  have  the  best  of  the  bargain 
in  this  new  shape  of  afiairs  to  which  the  political  state 
of  Europe  is  tending.     She  will  hold  the  keys  oi  the 
outlet  and  inlet  oi' all  the  material  lutcreatsofGenuiuiy^ 
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and  possessing  the  colonies,  ports,  and  shipping  through 
which  these  must  work,  will  in  reality  be  the  head  of* 
the  new  European  power  of  i2()  millions  of  people 
federated  by  the  commercial  league.  Prussia  will  be 
but  a  branch  of  this  new  power.  Belgium  taking  the 
opposite  side,  viz.  the  French  commercial  alliance,  will 
in  reality  be  the  department  of  the  Scheldt  governed  by 
a  king  instead  of  a  prefect.  The  jealousy  of  republican 
institutions  which,  in  1815,  prevented  the  restoration 
of  the  federal  constitution  of  Holland  under  a  stadt- 
holder,  and  forced  monarchy  upon  countries  devoid  of 
the  principles  in  tlicir  social  economy  and  habits,  on 
which  monarchical  government  rests,  is  beginning  now 
to  reap  the  fruits  it  sowed. 

The  Swiss  were  more  fortunate  than  the  Dutch  on 
the  remodelling  of  Europe  in  1815,  and  retained  the 
principle  of  federalism  in  tlie  general  government  of 
their  two-and-twenty  distinct,  and,  in  language,  religion, 
laws,  and  constitutions  for  internal  government,  widely 
different  states.  They  act  well  together,  as  a  federated 
European  power.  The  general  executive  government 
of  these  little  Swiss  states  made  a  dignified  and  deter- 
mined stand  against  the  demonstrations  and  menaces  of 
France,  on  the  (piestion  of  the  expulsion  of  Prince 
Louis  Buonaparte  from  Switzerland,  It  was  for  the 
principle  of  their  integrity  and  honour,  and  of  the  pro- 
tection given  by  all  to  the  citizen  of  any  one  of  tneir 
states  —  and  Monsieur  Buonapaite  had  unluckily  ac- 
ijuired  citizenship  in  the  state  of  Bern  —  that  the  Swias 
people  were  ready  to  a  man  to  encounter  the  chances 
of  war  with  the  French  monarch,  and  were  actually 
under  arms,  and  suffering  the  evils  of  war  in  their  com- 
mercial industry,  interests,  and  communications.  Would 
any  of  theneighbouring  monarchical  states,  M'urtemburg, 
Baden,  Hesse,  have  assumed  so  dignified  and  determined 
a  position  as  tlie  Swiss  cantons  did  on  this  occasion, 
upon  a  question  of  principle,  and  of  the  protection  due 
to  u  citizen  ?  Prince  Louis  Buonaparte  was  nothing  in 
the  movement,  was  but  the  fly  on  the  chariot  wheel 
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fancying  he  was  kicking  up  all  the  dust  around  him. 
When  the  Prince  became  sensible  —  and  it  was  not  too 
soon  — that  he  was  personally  not  thought  of  in  the 
question  by  the  Swiss  people,  and  found  liimself  in  the 
mortifying  position  of  being  the  cause,  without,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  being  the  object  of  the  impending 
rupture,  he  took  himself  off,  and  the  question  was  at 
once  at  an  end.  This  trifling  affair,  however,  may  give 
the  political  philosopher  something  to  reflect  on.  This 
federal  bundle  of  apparently  discordant  materials,  when 
9  question  arose  to  be  met  with  national  spirit  and 
united  vigour,  showed  itself  thoroughly  nationalised, 
and  prepared  to  act :  and  the  readiness  of  federated 
Switzerland  to  hazard  all  in  defence  of  a  just  principle, 
and  of  monarchical  France  to  break  through  all  inter- 
national principle,  shows  that  federalism  is  not  always 
weak,  nor  always  wrong. 


nUSTCE. 


»  CHAP.  a. 
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LAKD       IK       riLANCE       SXAMIXED.   - —  rHKBtCH       CIIARACTEK  

MORALS HONEarV DECIMAL    DIV18I0X    Or    WEIGUT4    AXD 

mJUORRS,  WHY  NOT  rortrK,AiL 


The  traveller  should  either  knoir  a  great  deal  about  the 
country  he  is  going  to  v\:>\U  or  nothing  at  all ;  and  per- 
haps his  readers  would  find  therase!\*es  better  off  with 
his  ignorance  than  his  knowledge.     He  is  very  aj)!  to 
shut  one  eye,  and  look  with  the  other  through  a  co- 
loured g\ass  wliich  he  has  been  at  great  pains  to  stain 
with  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  other  people,  and 
which  gives  its  own  hue  to  every  thing  he  sees  through 
it.     In  politics,   political  economy,  and  the  fine  arts, 
most   people   can   only  see  through  their  neighbours' 
spectacles.     In    France  it   is   particularly  difficult   to 
exert  the  rare  faculty  of  seeing  through  one's  own  eyes, 
France   is  a  moral  volcano  which  has  shaken  to  the 
ground  ancient  social  structures,  laws,  governments,  and 
the  very  ideas,  principles,  or  prejudices  which  supported 
them.     Who  of  this  generation  can  approach  the  crater 
of  such   mighty  movements,  and    conscientiously  say 
that  he  is  able  to  examine  them  cnhnly,  philosophically, 
without  preconceived  theories  ors[>eculations  upon  their 
causes  or  tendencies  ?    Every  reflecting  traveller  admits 
that  the  great  elements  of  change  in  the  social  condition 
of  Europe  which  were  thrown  out  by  the  French  re- 
volution  are  only  now  beginning  to  work  powerfully ; 
that  the  most  important  and  permament  of  its  results 
have  been  moral,   not  political  ^    that   in   reality  the 
French  revolution  is  but  in  its  commencement,  as   a 
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great  social  movement.  So  for  ail  observers  of  the 
times  wc  live  in  travel  together  :  but  here  they  diverge. 
Each  observes  the  agencies  brought  into  operation  upon 
the  mass  of  the  European  people  by  the  French  Revo- 
lution,  through  the  distorting  medium  of  the  opinions 
and  prejudices  of  his  omi  country,  clais,  or  social  po- 
sition as  an  individual^  and  reasons  and  prophesies  only 
upon  the  shapes  and  colours  which  he  sees  through  this 
false  medium.  Am  I  in  a  condition  to  see  with  clearer 
eyes?     I  doubt  it.     I  do  not  profess  it. 

The  traveller  in  France  finds  much  to  observe,  but 
little  to  describe.  The  latidscape  is  a  wearisome  ex- 
panse of  tillage  land  unvaried  by  hill  and  dale,  stream 
and  lake,  rock  and  woodland.  The  towns  and  villages 
are  s(juatting  in  the  plains,  like  stranger  beggar-women 
tired  of  wandering  in  an  imknown  land.  No  suburbs 
of  connected  rows  of  houses  and  gardens,  and  of  lanes 
dotted  with  buildings,  trees,  and  brick  walls,  stretch,  as 
in  England,  like  feelers  into  the  country,  fiistening  the 
towns  to  it  by  so  many  lines,  that  the  traveller  is  in 
doubt  where  country  ends,  and  town  begins.  Here, 
the  towns  and  villages  are  distinct,  round,  inhabited 
patches  upon  the  face  of  the  laud,  just  as  they  are  re- 
presented upon  a  map :  and  the  Hat  monotonous  sur- 
face of  the  map  is  no  uncharacteristic  sketch  of  the 
appearance  of  the  country.  La  belle  France,  in  truth, 
is  a  Cidmuc  beauty  ;  her  Hat  pancake  of  a  face  destitute 
of  feature,  of  projection  or  aimple,  and  not  even  tat- 
tooed with  lines  and  cross  lines  of  hedges,  walls,  and 
ditches.  This  wide  unhedged  expanse  of  corn  land  on 
either  hand,  without  divisions,  or  enclosures,  or  pa^jture 
fields,  or  old  trees,  single  or  in  groups,  is  supremely 
tiresome.  The  traveller  at  once  admits  that  France 
has  a  natural  claim  to  the  word  which  all  other  countries 
have  borrowed  from  her — ennui. 

The  green  network  of  hedges  spread  over  the  face  of 
England,  that  peculiar  chami  of  English  land,  must 
have  been  formed  at  some  very  peculiar  period  in  the 
history  of  the  English  people.     It  must  have  been  the 
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work  of*  a  nation  of  small  proprietors  long  employed 
upon  it.  Me  view  it  as  an  embellishment  only,  and 
frequently  as  an  incumbrance,  rather  than  a  convenience 
in  huBl)aur]ry  ;  hut  it  is  a  memorial  of  an  extinct  Hocial 
condition  different  from  the  present,  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  some  former  and  distant  age  in  England. 
This  subdivision  of  the  land  into  small  portions  by 
permanent  hedges  and  mounds  of  eartli,  is  almost  iw- 
culiar  to  England.  In  Scotland,  in  France,  in  Ger- 
many, in  all  European  countries  iu  which  the  feudal 
system  gave  the  original  law  and  tenure  of  land,  no 
bmall  properties  fenced  all  round  from  each  otlier  l>aTe 
existed  of  old,  unless,  it  may  be,  in  a  few  small  localities. 
In  England,  the  history  of  society  and  proi>erty  is 
wntten  upon  the  face  of  the  country.  This  immense 
work,  unexampled  in  extent  in  any  other  country, 
must  have  been  executed  in  the  (JOO  years  between 
the  final  dopurture  of  the  Romans  and  the  Normau 
conquest.  The  open,  unenclosed  surface  of  those  dis- 
tricts of  France  which  belonged  to  the  earlier  kings 
of  our  Norman  line,  shows  that  in  the  state  of  the  pos- 
session of  landed  property  in  those  provinces  in  their 
time,  no  subdivisions  by  numerous  small  permanent 
enclosures  had  ever  been  required  or  formed.  The 
small  enclosures  in  England  must  have  Iteen  made  in  a 
dift'erent  state  of  society,  before  the  Norman  conquest, 
yet  [intbably  aRer  the  Romans  left  the  country.  No 
country  occupied  by  the  Romans  shows  any  such  traces 
of  subdivision  among  a  small  proprietary.  The  Roman 
occupation  of  Britain  was  altogether  milttury  ;  and  such 
a  body  of  small  proprietai*y  would  have  been  adverse 
in  a  civil  view,  and  their  separate  strong  enclosures  upon 
the  face  of  the  country  obstructive  in  a  military  view, 
to  the  Roman  power.     The  Saxons  and  Danes— one 

f)eoplc  iu  the  principles  of  their  taws,  institutions,  and 
anguages,  although  in  difTcrcnt  states  of  civilisation  — 
must  have  woven  this  immense  veil  over  the  face  of  the 
land  during  the  six  centuries  they  possessed  England 
under  a  social  arrangement   altogether  different  from 
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the  present ;  one  in  which  their  law  of  partition  of  pro> 
perty  amon^  all  the  children,  exchiding  the  feudal 
principle  nf  primogeniture,  would  produce  this  subdi- 
Tunon  of  the  land  into  small  distinct  fields. 

France  is  now,  by  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  tenure 
of  land,  andof  the  law  of  primogeniture,  recommencing 
a  state  of  society  which  was  extinguished  in  England 
by  the  Norman  conquest  and  the  laws  of  succession 
adopted  from  that  period.  France  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  social  experiment.  Its  results  upon  civilisation 
can  only  be  guessed  at  now,  and  will  only  be  distinctly 
seen,  perhaps,  after  the  lapse  of  ages.  The  opinions  of 
all  our  political  economists  arc  adverse  lo  it.  liisten 
to  the  groans  of  the  most  acute  observers  of  our  days, 
on  the  appalling  consequences  of  this  division  of  landed 
property.  Says  Arthur  Young,  in  17^9,  (consequently 
before  the  sale  of  the  national  domains,  crown  and 
church  estates,  and  confiscated  estates  of  the  noblesse, 
and  before  the  law  of  partition  of  property  among  all 
the  children  became  obligatory  on  all  classes  oi'  the 
community,)  "iSmall  properties,  much  divided,  prove 
the  greatest  source  of  misery  that  can  possibly  be  con- 
ceived, and  has  operated  to  such  a  degree  and  extent  in 
France,  that  a  law  ought  certainly  to  be  made  to  render 
all  division  below  a  certain  number  of  ar{)ens  illegal." 
Arthur  Young  wrote  this  just  about  fifty  years  ago,  and 
a  few  months  only  before  a  law  was  passed  directly  op- 
posed to  the  principle  he  recommends  —  the  law 
abolishing  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  and  making  the 
division  of  pro{x;rty  among  all  the  children  obligatory; 
and  which  law  has  been  ever  since,  that  is,  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  in  general  and  uninterrupted  operation. 
Listen,  again,  to  Mr.  Birbeck,  a  traveller  of  no  ordinary 
sagacity.  *•  Poor,"  says  he,  of  the  French  people  under 
this  law,  "from  generation  to  generation,  and  growing 
continually  poorer  as  tliey  increase  in  numbers  —  in  the 
country,  by  the  incessant  division  and  subdivision  of 
property  ;  in  the  towns,  by  the  division  and  subdivision 
of  trades  and  professions  —  such  a  people,   instead  of 
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prtx:eedi»<5  from  the  necessaries  to  the  comforts  of  life, 
and  then  to  the  hixuries,  as  is  the  condition  of  thiiippi 
in  England,  are  rather  retro|frade  than  prof^ressive. 
There  is  no  advancement  in  French  society,  no  ini- 
provcnicnt,  no  Ijope  of  it."  Hciir,  too,  the  chirp  of 
Mr.  Peter  Paul  Cobbett  in  his  Ride  through  France. 
*'  Here,  in  Normandy,  j^reat  lamentation  on  account  of 
this  revohitionary  law.  They  teH  me  it  has  dispersed 
thousands  upon  tliousands  of  families  who  had  been 
upon  the  simie  spot  for  centuries."  Listen,  too,  to  the 
thunders  of  tlie  Edinburgh  Review.  "  In  no  country 
of  Hurope  is  there  such  a  vast  body  of  proprietors  (one 
hiilf  of  the  population  of  France  is  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  to  be  proprietors),  and  in  no  civilised 
£uropcan  country,  with  the  exception  of  Ireland,  is 
there  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  (stated  to 
be  two  thirds)  engaged  directly  in  the  cultivation,  or, 
rather,  we  should  say,  in  the  torture  of  the  soil.  And 
yet  the  system  is  but  in  its  infancy.  Should  it  be  sup 
ported  for  another  half  century,  la  gramle  nation  \\\\\ 
certainly  be  the  greatest  pauper  warren  in  Europe,  and 
will,  along  with  Ireland,  have  the  honour  of  furnishing 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  all  other 
countries  in  the  world,"  Alas,  for  human  wisdom  I 
Alas,  for  the  jiredictions  of  Arthur  Young,  Mr.  Hir- 
bcck,  and  the  Kdinbur^h  Review  /  But  who  cati  be 
a  prophet  at  home  ?  Not  that  their  prophecies  were 
unden-ahied  at  home  \  but  their  home-made  prophecies 
were  of  no  value  —  were  framed  upon  narrow,  local 
views,  and  prejudices.  When  new  social  an'angements, 
diametrically  opposed  in  priuciplc  and  spirit  to  the 
feudal,  grew  up,  and  unfolded  themselves,  first  in 
America  and  uiYerwards  in  France,  and  gradually 
spread  from  thence  over  great  part  of  the  present 
Prussia,  the  feudalised  minds  of  our  Scotch  politicid 
economists  were  lavish  in  their  predictions  of  the  de- 
gradation, misery,  and  barbarism  which  must  inevitably 
ensue  among  that  portion  of  the  human  race  who  ivere 
BO  unfortirnate  as  to  adopt  the  dictates  of  nature  and 
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reason  in  tbeir  legislation  on  property  nnd  social  rank, 
instead  of  adhering  to  conventional  and  barbarous  laws 
and  institutions  derived  from  the  darkest  period  of  the 
middle  ages. 

If  natural  afTection,  humanity,  reason,  religion  —• 
if  all  that  distinguislit's  man  from  the  brute  creation  — ■ 
sj)eak  more  clearly  in  the  human  breast  on  the  obliga- 
tion of  one  duty  than  of  another,  it  is  on  that  of  the 
|)arent  providing  equally  according  to  his  means  for  alt 
the  beings  he  has  brought  into  existence  nnd  added  to 
society  ;  leaving  none  of  them  to  want  and  distress  if 
he  can  help  it,  or  to  chance  for  a  precarious  subsistence, 
or  to  be  supported  by  his  neighbours  out  of  their  alms, 
as  paupers,  or  out  of  their  taxes,  as  useless  functionanes, 
or  by  uncertain  dependence  upon  employment  and 
bread  fiom  others.  Is  not  this  a  moral  and  religious 
duty  ?  Is  it  not  the  clearest  duty  of  the  parent,  not 
only  to  the  offspring  he  has  brought  Into  existence,  but 
to  the  social  body  of  which  he  and  they  are  members  ? 
Can  any  argument  of  exjwdiency  drawn  from  our  arti- 
ficial state  of  society  under  the  feudal  system  and  feudal 
I  law  of  succession  to  property,  and  of  the  advantage  of 
that  system,  turn  away  the  natural  sentiments  of  men, 
from  this  great  moral  duty  to  their  own  offspring? 
from  this  great  moral  duty  to  the  rest  of  society?  Yet 
listen  to  the  morality  and  political  economy  taught 
lately  in  no  obscure  corner,  and  to  no  uninHuential 
pupils,  but  from  the  Divinity  chair  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  to  the  young  men  who  were  to  go  forth, 
and  are  now,  the  religious  and  moral  instructors  of  the 
people  in  the  established  church  of  Scotland.  "  We 
know,"  says  Dr.  Chalmers  in  his  Political  Evonomif  in 
Conitectwn  loith  the  Moral  State  and  Moral  Proxpectjt 
of  Society  ;  beinfrfhe  Substance  of  a  Course  of  Lectures 
delivered  to  the  Students  of  the  Theological  Hall  in 
Edinhvrgh^  —  **  We  know,"  says  this  distinguished 
philosopher,  "  that  there  is  a  mighty  force  of  sentiment 
and  natural  affection  arrayed  against  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture.    But  here  is  the  way  in  which  we  would  ap- 
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pease  these  feelings,  and  make  compensation  for  the 
violence  done  to  thiiu.  We  would  make  no  inroad  on 
the  integrity  of  estates,  or,  for  the  sake  of  a  second 
brother,  take  off  to  the  extent  ol'  a  thousand  a  year 
from  that  domain  of  ten  thousand  a  year  whidi  devolved 
by  succession  on  tlic  eldest  son  of  the  family.  We 
should  think  it  vastly  better,  if,  by  means  of  a  liberal 
provision  in  all  tlic  branches  of  the  public  service,  a 
place  of  a  thousand  a  year  lay  open  to  the  younger  sou, 
wliether  in  the  law,  or  in  the  church,  or  in  colleges,  or 
in  any  other  well-appointed  establishment  kept  up  for 
the  good  and  interest  of  the  nation." 

Will  the  teachers,  or  the  taught,  of  this  new  school 
of  morality  and  political  economy  in  the  Theological 
Hall  of  Edinburgh  explain  the  moral  principle  on  which 
they  rccommctul  the  getting  rid  of  *'a  mighty  force  of 
sentiment  and  natural  affection,"  and  *'thc  appeasiug 
those  feelings,  and  making  compensation  for  the  violence 
done  to  tliem,"  by  places  of  a  thousand  a  year,  or  by 
any  other  pecuniai"y  compensation  in  the  public  scnice? 
The  "mighty  force  of  sentiment  and  natural  affection," 
the  "feelings  to  be  appeased  and  compensated  for  the 
violence  done  them  "  by  places  in  the  church,  or  the 
law,  or  in  colleges,  or  some  other  well-appointed  esta- 
blishment, are  nothing  less  sacred,  or  of  less  moral 
value  than  the  |)aternal  affection  and  the  moral  sentiment 
of  justice  to  others,  urging  on  the  feelings  of  tlie  parent 
to  provide  equally  tor  each  of  his  children  to  the  utmost 
of  his  means  ;  and  dictating  to  him,  as  a  man,  the  moral 
duty  to  his  fellow-men  of  not  imposing  upon  them  the 
burden  of  maintaining  his  progeny*  either  as  ])au|>ers,  or 
as  superfluous  public  functionaries,  if  he  has  propery  to 
maintain  them  himself.  Will  the  teachers  or  the  taught 
of  this  new  school  of  moral  and  political  philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  explain  the  moral,  reli- 
gious, or  philosophical  principle  of  this  '*  appeasing  and 
compensating"  for  the  sacrifice  of  natural  affection, 
moral  feeling,  and  sentiment  of  duty,  by  placch  in  the 
church,  or   the  law,   or  in  any  other   well-appointed 
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establishments  ?     They  are  not  in  the  position  of  ordi- 
.nary  men  s[>caking  or  writing;  speculatively  on  morals^ 
and  responsible  only  as  idle  uninHuential  philosophers, 
or  political  writers,  for  the  errors  of  their  specnlations, 
■  The  men  who  are  the  professional  teachers  of  the  people 
I  in  morals  and  religion  arc  bound  to  hold  none  but  the 
[clearest  and  purest  doctrines — to  teach,  and  to  be  taught 
fiiothing  obscure  or  doubtful  in  political,  nidral,  or  reli- 
,  gious  science.     The  feudal  system,  with  its  corner-stone, 
the  law  of  ])rimogenitinc,  may  he  a  very  good  or  very 
exjiediont  system ;  but  it  is  admitted  by  themselves  to  be 
an  artificial  arrangement  of  society  and  property,   not 
establishe<l  and  upheld  in  the  human  mind  by  nature  or 
religion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  against  which  "there 
[is  a  mighty  force  of  sentiment  and  natural  affection 
[arrayed/*      Will  they  explain  the  moral  principle  of 
I  their  doctrine,   that  the  most  virtuous  feelings  in  our 
I  nature  —  the  mighty  force  of  natural  affection  for  our 
children,   and  the  mighty  force  of  tlie  sentiment  of 
justice   to   our   feilow-nien  —  should   be   sacrificed    to 
support  an  artificial  system  or  arrangement  of  society, 
be  that  system  or  arrangement   ever  so  expedient  or 
beneficial  ?     Will  they  explain  the  mora!  principle  upon 
which  they  recommend   **  the  appeasing  those  natural 
feelings  of  affection  and  moral  duty,  and  the  compen- 
sating for  the  violence  done  to  them,"  by  an  appointment 
of  a  thousand  a  year,  or  by  any  other  pecuniary  com- 
pensation ?     Will  they  explain  the  moral  difference  be- 
tween the  conduct  of  the  owner  of  a  domain  of  ten 
thousand  a  year  who  leaves  it  all  to  his  eldest  son,  and 
leaves  his  youngest  son  to  be  provided  for  by  his  neigh- 
bours out  of  their  taxes,  in  some  ap])ointment  of  a  thou- 
sand a  year  in  the  church,  or  the  law,  or  in  any  other 
public  establishment — which  is  the  case  propoutujed  and 
recommended    by   them — and    the    conduct   of    the 
wretched  female  who  exposes  her  new-born  habe  on  her 
neighbour's  door-step  to  be  provided  for  out  of  his 
means?     The  moral  guilt  of  the  latter,  driven  by  want 
and  misery  to  abandon  the  infant  she  is  unable  to  main- 
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tain,  appears  to  all  men,  whose  moral  sense  has  not  been 
cultivated  at  the  Theological  Hall  of  the  University  of 
Kdinbur^rh,  inHnitely  less  than  that  of  the  man  of  ten 
thousand  a  year  who  abandons  his  younger  children  to 
the  support  of  the  public,  in  order  to  leave  all  his  estate 
to  the  eldest  xon.     VV'ill  they  explain  the  moral  grounds 
of  their  teaching  that  the  abaadoument  of  his  parental 
and  social  duties  to  his  offspring,  and  to  his  fellow-men, 
is  a  laudable  act  in  the  case  of  the  nch  domain  owner, 
and  the  same  abandonment  an  immoral  and  criminal  act 
in  the  case  of  the  wretched  stnnnpet  ?     They  are  the 
teachers  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  whose  principles  of 
moral  and  political  philosophy  as   laid  down  in  their 
own  text-book,  are  here  arraigned,  and  they  ought  to 
satisfy  every  doubt  that  is  suggested  to  the  public  mhid, 
either  of  the  moral  purity  or  of  the  philosophical  cor- 
rectness of  their  speculations.     Will  they  explain  the 
principle  and  justice  of  their  political  economy  on  this 
subject,  and  also  its  working  and  efiects  in  society  ?     If 
the  owner  of  a  domain  of  ten  tliousand  a  year  is  morally, 
and  for  the  general  benefit  of  society,  entitled  to  a  pro- 
vision of  a  thousand  a  year  ibr  his  younger  son  from  the 
rest  of  the  community  —  for  they,  the  rest,  pay  with 
their  taxes  the  appointments  in  the  law,  the  church,  and 
all  other  branches  of  public  service,   which  it  is  pro- 
posed and  recommended  to  establish  for  the  beuetit  of  the 
younger  sons  of  those  rich  paupers,  and  as  a  rompensation 
to  the  latter  for  having  stiried  their  natural  allections  as 
parcnts,  and  their  sense  of  duty  to  their  fellow-men  — 
that  younger  son   must  be  equally  entitled  to  a  pro- 
vision  for  his  younger   son ;    for  he  too  has  natural 
affection  and  a  moral  sense  to  slide  and  to  be  compen- 
sated for.     I  low  long,  to  what  extent,  and  with  what 
efTect  on  the  well-being  of  society,  is  this  clericid  system 
of  political  economy  to  work,  by  which  the  property  of 
all  is  to  he  devoted  to  the  subsistence,  in  highly  paid 
offices,  of  apart  of  the  comnnniity  ?     Will  they  also 
explain  if  all  those  younger  sons  of  domain  owners  thus 
tn  be  provided  for  ad  injinitum  at  the  public  ex]>ensc. 
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!  in  order  to  enable  and  encourage  wealthy  parents  to 
stiHc  the  feelings  of  natural  affection  and  social  duty, 
and  leave  undiminished  their  domains  of  ten  thousand 
a  year  to  their  eldest  sons,  are  all  to  be  born  with  the 
necessary  qualiHcations  for  those  liberal  appointments  in 
the  church,  or  in  the  law,  or  in  the  public  service,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  establish  for  their  subsistence  ?  Are 
they,  for  instance,  to  be  l>om  clergymen  of  the  church 
of  Scotland  with  all  the  talents  and  actiuirements  need- 
ful, or  are  they  only  to  bring  into  the  world  with  them 
all  tlie  learning  and  divinity  necessary,  but  are  to  acquire 
their  principles  ofmoral  philosophy  and  political  economy 
at  the  Theological  Hallof  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ? 
It  is  the  duty  of  evei'y  inquirer  into  political  and 
social  economy  to  raise  his  voice  against  such  attempts 
to  educate  a  people  into  the  support  of  any  social  or 
political  system  founded  on  mere  expediency,  not  upon 
moral  principle  j  and  which  is  not  the  only  social  ar- 
rangement among  civilised  men,  nor  proved  by  rea- 
soning or  experience  to  be  incontrovcrtibly  the  best 
for  the  general  well-being  of  a  comnnmity.  This  is 
perverting  education  to  the  most  despicable  end — the 
support  oi'  a  political  system.  Other  social  arrange- 
ments than  the  feudal  do  exist  in  civilised  countries. 
Religion,  morality,  and  social  well-being  Hourish  in 
those  countries,  as  well  as  in  those  feudally  constituted. 
To  enlist  the  passions  or  prejudices  of  mankind  by 
education  into  a  partisanship  for  one  or  the  other  con- 
stitution of  society,  to  inculcate  the  sacrifice  of  moral 
duty,  of  natural  sentiment,  of  the  highest  aff'ections 
and  feelings  of  human  beings,  for  the  support  of  one  or 
the  other  social  arrangement  on  account  of  its  real  or 
supposed  expediency,  is  unsound  doctrine.  Are  these 
but  idle  speculations,  which,  sound  or  unsound,  arc  con- 
fined within  the  walls  of  the  closet  or  the  class-room, 
and  have  no  influence  upon  the  movement  of  the  real 
affairs  of  the  world  ?  They  make  a  wrong  estimate  of 
the  influence  of  speculative  doctrine  in  society,  who 
think   so.     The   bias  given   in  the  education  of  the 
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public  mind,  to  consider  the  support  of  a  caste,  or  class, 
or  con\x-ntional  arningcment  in  society,  as  an  object  to 
which  natural  wntiment  and  moral  duty  ought  to  be 
sacrificed,  may  be  traced  in  the  support  piven  at  this 
day  to  the  claim  <if  a  state-established  church  to  a  power 
independent  of  the  state.  To  set  aside  the  first  of  the 
moral  ditties  of  man  as  a  member  of  society — the  support 
of  that  power  established  by  the  social  l>ody  for  its  go- 
vernment—  and  to  erect  a  church-power  independent  of 
that  government,  with  a  caste,  class,  or  body  of  men  not 
subject  to  its  laws,  is  a  nat\iral  se(pience  from  this  un- 
sound doctrine  in  political  and  moral  philosophy  taught 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  condition  of  Ireland  divided  and  subdivided 
among  a  smnll  tenantry  whose  savings,  be  it  remem- 
bered, by  wretched  diet,  lodging,  and  raiment,  and  the 
privation  of  every  comfort  of  civilised  life,  is  a  saving 
which  goes  in  the  shai>e  of  high  rent  into  tlie  pockets 
of  another  class,  the  landowners,  not  into  their  own 
pockets  as  the  gains  of  their  frugality  to  be  added 
to  their  property,  or  means  of  expenditure,  was,  and 
still  is,  the  grand  bugbear  of  our  Scotch  political  eco- 
nomists, and  still  furnishes  the  main  argument  against 
the  distribution  of  landed  property  through  the  social 
body  by  the  natural  and  moral  law  of  succession.  They 
did  not,  and  do  not  at  present  consider  the  somewhat 
important  difference  of  people  being  the  owners  or  not 
the  owners  of  the  land  divided.  The  belly  is  too 
faithful  a  counsellor  to  the  head,  to  allow  a  man  to 
sit  down  to  live  upon  a  piece  of  laud  of  his  own,  if  it  be 
not  large  enough  to  support  him  in  the  wny  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  live.  He  turns  his  property  into  another 
shape — into  money,  and  makes  a  living  out  of  it  as  a 
tradesman.  Between  the  condition  of  such  a  landowner 
and  an  Irish  cottar-tenant  tliere  is  the  iuipitrtant  differ- 
ence,  that  the  former  ha<s  a  capital  which  he  may  keep 
in  land,  or  invest  in  leather  or  8ug:ir  ;  he  may  be  a 
peasant,  or  a  slioentaker,  or  a  grocer,  acconling  to  his 
judgment,  and  if  he  lives  merely  upon  potatoes  and  water, 
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what  he  spares  is  increasing  his  capital  and  means  of 
gratification  in  some  other  shape.  The  Irish  cottar-tenant 
has  no  property  to  begin  with  in  the  land  or  in  any  thing 
else,     rie  is,  and  his  whole  class,  in  consequence  of 
the  working  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  in  society, 
pauper  ab  initio  ;  and  all  that  is  spared  by  his  inferior 
condition,  in  respect  oi  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of 
life,  goes  into  his  landlord's  pocket»  in  the  shape  of  rent, 
not  into  his  own  as  the  savings  of  his  own  prudence  and 
frugality.     He  is  also  placed  in  a  i'alse  position  by  the 
landliolders  of  Ireland,  even  as  corajxired  to  the  cottar- 
tenantry,  which  existed  formerly  all  over  Scotland,  and 
still   continue  in  the  northern  counties.     The   latter 
wei-c  generally  charged  a  rent  in  kind,   that  is,  in  a 
proportion  of  the  crops  produced,  or  with  a  reference 
\Xo  u\e  average  crops  of  the  land.     The  iieasanc  could 
understand  the  simple  data  before  him,  knew  at  once 
^whether  the  land  could  produce  enough   to  fee*!  his 
family  and  leave  a  surplus  such  as  was  demanded  for 
rent,  and,  if  not,  he  sought  a  living  in  some  other  em- 
ployment.    His  standard  of  living  was  not  deteriorated 
by   his   rent   in   kind,   because   he   had  a  clearly  seen 
surplus  of  the  best  as  well  as  of  the  worst  of  the  |)ro. 
ducts  of  his  farm  for  family  consumption,  after  paying 
the  portion  of  these  products  that  were  his  rent.      The 
Irish   small    tenantry,  on    the   contrai*y,  have  to   pay 
for  their  land  in  money.     It  would  be  just  as  reason- 
able to  make  them  pay  for  their  land  in  French  wines 
for  the  squire,  or  Parisian  dresses  for  the  lady.     Their 
laud  produces  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  Irish  hunk 
notes.     It  is  not  reasonable  to  make  the  peasant,  the 
ignorant  man,  pay  in  those  commodities  —  they  are  but 
commodities,  like  wines  and  eiilks^and  to  make  men, 
simple,  ine\i>erienced  in  trade,  atid  a  pi-ey  to  market- 
jobbers,  to  run  the  double   mereantile  risk  of  selling 
their  own  commodities,  and  buying  those  in  which  their 
landlords  choose  to  be  paid    their   rents.     The  great 
capitalist-farmer  may  choose  to  add  the  trade  of  tlie 
corn-merchant  to  that  of  the  agriculturist,  and  to  take 
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the  mercantile  as  well  as  the  agricultural  risks  and 
profits  upon  himself;  but  even  the  shrewdest  of  this 
class,  the  great  farmers  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  are 
droppinjjf,  as  fast  as  they  can,  this  uiercantiie  branch  of 
funniiig-businesj^,  and  coming  back  to  the  natural  prin- 
ciple of  farming,  that  of  paying  for  their  land  a  pro- 
portion of  what  the  land  produces,  so  many  bulls  of 
grain  |)er  acre  —  throwing  upon  the  laird  the  risk 
which,  in  reason  and  common  sense,  ought  to  devolve 
upon  him,  that  of  turning  his  share  of  the  produce 
raised  by  the  farmer's  labour,  skill,  and  capital,  out  of 
his  acres,  into  gold  or  bank  bills. 

Money  rent  deteriorates  the  condition  of  a  small 
tenant  in  two  ways.  The  more  honestly  he  is  inclined, 
the  more  poorly  and  meanly  he  must  live.  He  must 
sell  all  his  best  produce,  his  grain,  his  butter,  his  flax, 
his  pig,  and  subsist  upon  the  meanest  of  food,  his  worst 
potatoes  and  water,  to  make  sure  of  money  for  his  rent. 
It  thus  deteriorates  his  sUmdard  of  living.  He  is  also 
tempted  by  money-rent  out  of  the  path  of  certainty 
into  that  ni' chance.  It  thus  deteriorates  his  moral  con- 
dition. Ask  him  six  barrels  of  oats,  or  barley,  or  six 
stones  of  butter,  or  Hax,  for  a  piece  of  land  which  never 
produced  four,  and  his  common  sense  and  experience 
guide  bini.  He  sees,  and  comprehends  the  simple  data 
before  him,  knows  from  his  experience  that  siich  a  crop 
cannot  be  raised,  such  a  rent  cannot  be  afforded}  and 
he  is  off  to  England  or  America  to  seek  a  living.  But 
ask  him  six  guineas  per  acre,  for  a  piece  of  land  propor- 
tionably  as  much  over-rented  as  the  other,  and  he  trusts 
to  chance,  to  accident,  to  high  market  prices,  to  odd 
jobs  of  work  turning  up,  to  summer  or  harvest  labour 
out  of  the  country — in  short,  he  does  not  know  to  what  j 
for  he  is  placed  in  a  fiilse  position,  made  to  depend 
upon  cliance  of  markets,  aiul  on  mercantile  success  and 
profits,  as  much  as  upon  industry  and  skill  in  working 
his  little  farm. 

in  all  those  respects  the  condition  of  the  small  tenant 
and  that  of  the  small  proprietor  arc  so  totally  diHerent, 
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that  our  political  economists  reason  upon  false  data, 
wlicn  they  conclude  that  a  countty  divided  among  small 
proprietors  must  necessarily  present  or  fall  into  the  same 
evils  in  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  as  a  country 
occupied  by  a  small  over-rented  tenantry. 

They  set  out,  also,  in  their  speculations,  with  a  false 
axiom.  They  admit  that  a  certainty  of  subsistence  — 
food,  fuel,  clothing,  and  lodging,  being  all  compre- 
hended under  this  term,  subsistence  —  is  the  first  and 
greatest  good  in  the  physical  condition  of  an  individual  or 
of  a  society  ;  and  they  assume  it  as  an  axiom,  that  those 
parts  of  a  social  body,  those  individuals  or  classes,  who  are 
employed  in  producing  articles  of  general  use  or  desire 
among  men  —  to  put  the  case  in  the  strongest  light, 
say  blacksmiths,  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  such  classes  as 
produce  articles  which  every  individual  in  the  commu- 
nity requires  and  uses — are  as  near  to  this  (irstand  great- 
est good  of  a  certain  subsistence  by  their  work,  as  those 
immediately  employed  in  its  production  by  husbandry. 
Now  this  may  be  true,  where  husbandry  is  a  manufacture, 
as  with  us  in  Britain,  for  producing  by  hired  labourers 
the  greatest  quantity  possible  of  grain,  meat,  and  other 
products  out  of  the  soil,  to  be  exchanged  against  the 
products  of  other  branches  of  industry.  ft  may  be 
true  that  the  hired  labourers  of  the  manufacturer  of 
corn  from  laud  arc  no  nearer  to  a  certainty  of  sub- 
sistence than  the  hired  labourer  of  the  nianufucturer  of 
cloth  or  leather.  But  it  is  not  true,  where  husbandry 
is  followed,  as  In  France,  and  in  the  countries  divided 
among  a  suiidl  proprietary,  for  the  sake  of  subsisting  the 
husbandman  himself,  the  actual  labourer  on  the  land,  as 
.its  first  object ;  and  where  the  exchjmging  its  products 
for  other  articles,  even  of  general  use  and  necessity,  is 
but  a  secondary  object.  A  man  will  not  give  up  his 
needful  food,  fuL-l,  clothing,  or  lodging,  to  gratify  even 
bis  real  and  most  pressing  wants  of  iron-work,  leatbei*- 
work,  or  cloth-work.  His  surplus  only  will  be  applied 
to  acquiring  those  secondary  necessaries  of  life  ;  and 
those  who  live  by  making  them  are,  consequently,  far 
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from  being  so  near  to  that  first  good  in  social  condition, 
a  certain  subsistence,  as  he  is.  But  if  two  thirds  of  the 
popnlation  of  a  coinitry  be  in  the  situation  of  this  in- 
dividual, who  has  his  certain  subsistence  out  of  his  o»vn 
land  by  his  oivn  labour,  and  depends  upon  no  man's 
surplus  for  his  own  needful  food,  fuel,  clothinp;,  and 
lodging,  I  take  that  to  be  a  good  state  of  society,  a 
better  arrangement  of  the  social  structure  than  where 
needful  subsistence  is  not  certain  to  the  great  majority 
of  it«  numbers.  It  carries,  moreover,  within  itself,  a 
check  upon  over-population  and  tho  consequent  de- 
terioration of  tlie  social  condition,  and  which  is  totally 
wanting  in  the  other  social  system.  In  even  the  most 
useful  and  necessary  arts  and  manufactures,  the  demand 
for  labourers  is  not  a  seen,  known,  steady,  and  appreciable 
demand:  but  it  is  so  in  husbandry  under  this  social  con- 
struction. The  labour  to  be  done,  the  subsistence  that 
labour  will  produce  out  of  his  portion  of  laud,  are  seen 
aiul  knowYi  elements  in  a  man's  calculation  u{M)n  his 
means  of  subsistence.  Can  his  square  of  land,  or  can  it 
not,  subsist  a  family  ?  Can  he  marry,  or  not  ?  are  ques- 
tions wliiclx  every  man  can  answer  without  delay,  doubt, 
or  speculation.  It  is  the  depending  on  chance,  where 
judgment  has  nothing  clearly  set  before  it,  that  causes 
reckless,  improvident  nuirriages  in  the  lower,  us  in 
the  higher  classes,  and  produces  among  us  the  evils  of 
over-population  ;  and  chance  necessarily  enters  into  every 
man's  calculations,  when  certainty  is  removed  altogether; 
as  it  is,  where  certain  subsistence  is,  by  our  distribution 
of  property,  the  lot  of  but  a  small  portion,  instead  of 
about  two  thirds  of  the  jieople. 

Another  axiom  taken  up  as  granted,  and  as  quite  un- 
deniable, by  our  agiiculturists  and  political  economists, 
is,  that  small  farms  are  incompatible  with  a  high  or 
neri'cd  state  of  cultivation  in  a  country.  In  the  same 
breath  they  recommend  a  gju*den-likc  cultivation  of  the 
land.  Pray  what  is  a  garden  but  a  small  farm  ?  and 
what  do  they  recommend,  but  that  a  large  farm  should 
be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  brought  into  the  state  of  cut- 
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tivatioD  and  productiveness  of  a  garden  or  snmll  farm  ? 
This  can  only  be  done,  tliey  tell  us,  by  the  application 
of  large  capitals,  sueli  as  small  i'anners  catinot  eonnimnd, 
to  apiculture  :  let  us  reduce  these  grand  words  to  their 
I  proper  value.     Capital  signifies  the  means  of  purchasing 
I  labour;  the  application  of  capital  to  agriculture  means 
I  the  application  of  labour  to  land.     A  man's  own  labour, 
as  i'ar  as  it  goes,  is  as  good  as  any  he  can  buy,  nay,  a 
great  deal  better,  because  it  is  attended  by  a  i)erpetual 
overseer  —  his   self-interest,    watching  that   it   is   not 
waited  or  misapplied.      If  this  labour  be  applied  to  a 
suitable,  not  too  large  nor  too  small,  area  of  soil,  it  is 
capital  applied  to  land,  and  the  best  kind  of  capital,  and 
applied  in  the  best  way  to  a  garden-like  cultivation.     A 
garden   is  better  dug,    and  manured,  and  weeded,  and 
drained,  and  is  proportionably  far  more  productive  than 
a  large  larm,  because  more  toil  and  labour,  that  is,  more 
capital  is  bestowed   upon  it,   in  proportion  to  its  area. 
A  amall  farm  held  not   by  the  temporary  right  of  a 
tenant,  and  under  tlic  burden  of  a  heavy  rent,  but  by 
the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  cultivated  by  the  labour  of 
his  family,  is  precisely  the  principle  of  gardening  ap- 
plied to  farmiug ;  and  in  the  countries  in  which  land 
has  long  been  occupied  and  cultivated    in  smiill  farms 
by  the  owners — in  Tuscany,  Switzerland,  and  Flanders, 
—  the  garden-like   cultivation   and   productiveness   of 
the  soil  are  cried  up  by  those  very  agriculturists   and 
political  economists,  who  cry  down  the  means,  the  only 
means,    by  which   it  can  be  attained  universally  in  a 
country — the  division  of  the  land  into  small,  garden- 
like  estates  fanned  by  the  propnetors.     It  is  possible 
that  the  family  of  the  small  proprietor-fanner  consume 
almost  all  that  they  produce,  and  have  very  little  sur- 
plus to  send  to  market ;  but  that  merely  affects  the  pro- 
portions of  the  |K>puiution  engaged  in  producing  food, 
and  in  producing  objects    to    be    exchanged  for  food. 
The    produce    hupports    the    same    number   of  human 
lieings  —  every  potato   finds  a  mouth — whether  the 
whole  of  it  belongs  to  one  man,  who  sells  it  for  the 
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labflut'  and  productions  of  the  rest  of  the  number*  or 
bcloiigK  in  small  portions  to  the  whole.  The  travellcr 
who  considers  the  prices,  supplies,  and  varieties  of  agri- 
cultural  food  in  the  market  towns  in  Flanders,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  the  liberal  use,  or,  more  correctly,  the 
abundance  and  wa&te  in  the  cooking  and  housekeeping 
of  all  classes  in  those  countries,  will  scarcely  admit  even, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity not  engaged  in  husbandry,  a  smaller  surplus  for 
their  consumpt  is  sent  to  market  by  the  small  iiinners. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  minute  division  of  the  land 
into  small,  fa-e,  garden-like  properties,  seems,  «  priori, 
more  favourable  to  a  garden-like  cultivation  of  a  country 
than  its  division  into  vast  baronial  estates,  and  the  sub- 
division of  these  into  extensive  farms,  on  which  the 
actual  husbandmen,  as  a  class,  are  but  hired  labourers, 
having  no  interest  in  the  productions  of  the  soil,  and  no 
object  in  their  work  but  to  get  the  day  over. 

How  stand  the  statistical  facts  that  bear  upon  this 
important  tjuestion  ?  It  is  stated  by  Dupin,  that  the 
amount  of  arable  land  at  present  in  Fi'ance  is  but  little 
more  than  it  was  in  17^9,  but  that  the  population  is 
increased  by  about  eight  millions  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  division  of  property  by  the  law  of  succession,  that 
one  half  of  the  whole  population  are  proprietors,  and, 
counting  their  families,  two  thirds  of  the  whole  arc  en- 
gaged in  the  direct  cultivati(m  of  the  soil.  It  will  not 
be  said  by  the  most  strenuous  advocate  of  those  feudal 
arrangements  of  society  which  the  French  Revolution 
annihilated  in  Fr'ance,  that  the  French  people  now  arc 
worse  fed,  worse  clothed,  worse  lodged,  or  less  gene- 
rally provided  with  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxu- 
ries of  life,  than  they  were  before  17^•^  before  the 
Revolution,  when  Arthur  Young  described  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  people.  The  imports  and  consunipt 
of  the  tropical  products  in  France  prove  how  s»i]>erior, 
beyond  all  coiniJarison,  is  the  preseut  state  oi'  the  people. 
Now  how  is  this  additional  population  of  eight  millions 
of  individuals  fed  from  the  siune  extcntof  arable  land,  if 
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not  by  their  superior  cultivation  of  that  land  ?  The 
same  extent  of  arable  laiid  is  supporting  about  one  third 
more  people  —  for  the  population  of  Fiance  was  then 
reckoned  about  ^25  millions,  and  now  about  S3  niitlions 
—  and  in  greater  abundance  and  comfoit.  How  is 
this,  if  the  land  is  not  in  a  more  productive  cultivation 
under  the  present  division  into  small  properties  ?  It  is 
evident  from  the  statistical  facts,  that  without  any  no- 
ticeable improvement  in  the  modes,  rotations,  or  utensils 
of  husbandry,  the  mere  subdivision  of  the  area  to  which 
labour  is  applied  into  small-property  farms  cultivated  in 
a  garden-like  way,  and  the  converting  the  labour  for- 
merly applied  to  the  same  area,  from  hired  labour,  or 
perhaps  unpaid  labour  of  serfs,  into  the  labour  of  pro- 
prietois  working  on  their  own  land,  are  sufificient  to 
account  for  a  more  garden-like  cultivation  and  produc- 
tiveness of  the  same  extent  of  arable  land.  Two  ge- 
nerations of  adults,  or  ttfty  years,  have  passed  awjty 
under  the  deteriorating  effects  of  the  partition  of  land 
denounced  by  Arthur  Young,  in  IJ^ih  as  even  then 
**  the  greatest  source  of  misery  that  can  be  conceived." 
This  greatest  conceivable  source  of  misery  has  not  di- 
minished the  population,  nor  made  it  more  miserable. 
This  partition  and  repartition  of  land  has  not  reduced 
a)]  estates  to  one  minimum  size,  like  an  Irish  cottar's 
acre.  Estates  of  all  sizes  and  values,  from  500/.  to 
50,000/.  in  price,  are  to  be  found  on  sale  in  France,  as 
in  England.  The  aggregation  of  land  by  deaths  of  co- 
relativcs,  balances  the  partition  of  land  by  deaths  of 
parents.  The  application  even  of  great  capitals,  and 
scientific  skill  to  objects  of  husbandry,  has  not  been 
impeded  by  this  partition  of  land.  The  capital,  for  ex- 
ample, laid  out  in  France  in  establishments  for  making 
beet-root  sugar,  is  greater,  perhaps,  than  has  been  laid 
out  in  Britain  during  the  same  period  on  any  one  agri- 
cultural object.  The  thing  itself,  the  making  sugar 
from  bcct-root,  as  an  agricultural  operation  in  modem 
husbandry,  may  be  impolitic,  if  such  sugar  can  only  be 
made  under  protecting  duties,  and  if  sugar  can  be  got 
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cheaper,  and  without  slave  labour,  from  the  West  Indies 
—  u  point  not  ut  all  asct-rtained  ;  but  the  value  uf 
the  fact  lor  our  argument  remaiua  the  same.  A  beet- 
root sugar  work  requires  science,  skill,  expensive  ma- 
chinery, and  very  considerable  capital.  Hydraulic 
presses  of  the  best  construction  to  express  the  juice, 
and  steam  engines  to  pump  it  up,  are  not  rare  in  beet- 
root sugar  works.  I  have  visited  one  in  the  PaK  de 
Calais,  in  which  the  presses  and  engines  had  been  made 
in  London  for  the  work,  at  a  time  when  we  scarcely 
knew  that  such  an  agricultural  object  existed  and  was 
carried  on  so  near  us.  At  present,  that  is  in  1841, 
France  has  389  beet-root  sugar  works  in  activity,  al- 
though no  longer  favoured  or  protected  by  any  unequal 
duty  on  colonial  sugar  ;  and  from  January  1840  to  the 
end  of  May  1841,  these  have  delivered  to  tlie  consnmpt 
of  the  country  *26,174,.547  kilogrammes,  or  5,"234,l)O0 
cwt,,  which  have  paid  in  duty  to  the  revenue  3,^5,783 
i'rancs.  The  total  consunipt  of  France  yearly  ap])car8 
to  be  about  10,518,840  cwt.  of  sugar.  It  may  perhaps 
be  a  question  whether  in  all  England  south  of  Trent, 
there  can  be  found  so  many  thi-cshing  machines  of  the 
best  and  most  expensive  construction  —  such  as  cost 
from  SOU/,  to  lSiOO/.»  in  the  best  agricultural  districts  of 
Northumberland,  Roxburghshire,  and  the  Lothians  — 
as  France,  under  her  partition  law  of  succession,  can 
produce  of  these  complicate<l,  and  far  more  exi)ensive 
ciftubUshments. 

The  social  effects  of  the  partition  of  property  upon 
the  condition  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  economical 
effects  on  their  agriculture,  are  very  wide  of  those  prc- 
couccivcd  and  predicted.  \\  hat  has  been  the  march  of 
society  under  this  law  since  1810,  when  France  first 
began  to  enjoy  it  in  a  settled  state  of  peace  ?  In  the 
first  seven  or  ci^^ht  years  alter  1810,  all  society  had  still 
a  martial  air  and  habit.  The  soldier  was  everything 
and  everywhere.  Boys  would  strut  about,  and  have  you 
believe  that  they  had  seen  Hre  at  Montuiartre,  or,  at 
the  least,  had  been  with  the  army  of  the  Loire.     For 
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the  first  three  or  four  years,  France  was  one  great  camp 
of  disbantk'd  soldiers  swaggerintj,  and  idling  about,  in 
town  and  country.  The  small  proprietors  had  not  con- 
fidence in  the  secim'ty  of  their  pi)rtions  of  confiscated 
domains  of  the  church,  or  of  the  emigi"ant  noblesse,  and 
had  not  the  means  or  courage  to  improve  them.  The 
predictions  of  our  political  economists  seemed  hastening 
to  fulfilment.  But  in  the  next  period  of  six  or  eight 
years,  a  change  came  over  the  sjiirit  of  the  land.  The 
military  mania  abated.  On  se  Insse  de  tout,  especially 
in  France.  The  soldier  was  in  tiie  back  ground.  The 
vieuj^  miUtnire  was  voted  a  tiresome,  old,  stupid  bore. 
Idlers  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  were  evidently 
diminishing  in  numbers  and  importance.  The  young 
men  you  met  with  in  the  diligence,  or  at  the  tablc-d*h6te, 
were  no  longer  billiard-table  loungers  and  half-pay  offi- 
cers, but  sonsofpro])riotors  from  the  south,  selling  their 
wines  in  the  northern  departnicMts,  or  uf  merchants  and 
manufacturers  from  the  north,  extending  their  business 
in  the  south.  Industry  was  evidently  on  the  move. 
Houses  were  in  building  in  every  village.  The  small 
landowners  had  acquired  means  and  confidence,  and 
were  beginning  to  lodge  themselves  on  their  little  estates. 
Prices,  pit>(its,  speculations,  undertakings,  eslablislnuents 
in  business,  engrossed  all  conversation  among  all  classes. 
Now,  in  the  last  perio<I  of  seven  or  eight  years,  the 
French  are  [wissiug  from  a  uiilitary  to  un  industrious 
people,  as  rapidly  as  such  a  change  in  the  spirit  of  so 
vast  a  mass  of  population  so  lately  military,  can  be  ex- 
pected. This  change  in  the  spirit  of  a  nation  cannot  be 
rapid,  because  there  is  at  first  an  under  supply  of  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  means,  and  objects,  to  em- 
ploy the  activity  and  reslles-sness  of  iniiid  reared  in 
military  habits ;  and  the  government,  unfortunately, 
agitates  for  militiny  preeminence  in  Kurope,  instead  of 
favouring  the  advance  of  peaceful  habits  in  the  popula- 
tion ;  but  the  change  evidently  is  in  progress,  is  ad- 
vancing, is  far  advanced,  aiul  all  Kninco  is  luidonhtediy 
alive  with  an  industry,  and  a  commercial  and  niauufuc- 
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turing  spirit,   unknown  at  any  former  period  of  her 
history. 

Tlic  condition  of  the  French  people  as  to  food, 
clothing,  and  the  comforts  of  life,  compared  to  their 
condition  before  17^1)*  's  undoubtedly  better.  What  is 
the  condition  of  their  labouring  class  at  present,  com- 
pared to  that  of  our  own  ?  The  only  means  of  compa- 
rison is  to  take  one  class  of  men,  whose  condition  is  in 
all  countiies  the  same  relatively  to  that  of  the  common 
labourer,  the  military — and  to  compare  the  condition 
of  the  common  labourer  in  each  country,  with  that  of 
the  common  soldier.  Now  in  England,  since  ISUJ,  no 
bounty,  or  very  tririing  bounty,  is  required  to  obtain 
recruits  for  the  army  :  and  none  but  men  of  the  best 
description  as  to  age,  health,  and  stature,  are  received. 
The  inference  to  be  made  is,  that  the  condition  of  our 
counnon  soldier  is  so  much  better  than,  or  so  equal  to 
the  condition  of  our  common  labourer,  that  little  or  no 
inducement  of  bounty  is  re<p)ired  to  make  able-bodied 
men  enlist  in  sufficient  numbers.  But  the  condition  of 
our  soldier  has  not  been  altered  for  the  better  since  the 
peace,  since  18  Hi.  It  is  the  condition  of  our  labourhig 
class  that  has  altered  for  the  worse.  In  England,  as  in 
France,  tlie  soldier  is  fed,  \mdt  lodged,  and  clothed, 

STccisely  as  he  was  five  and  twenty  years  ago.  liut  in 
'Vance,  although  the  term  of  service  is  only  ibrsix  years, 
so  far  are  the  labouring  class  from  such  a  condition  as  to 
enlist  without  the  inducement  of  bounty,  that  from  ISOO 
to  '^OOD  francs,  or  SO/,  sterling,  is  usually  offered  for  a 
recruit,  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  one  who  is  drawn  by 
ballot  for  the  army.  Clubs  and  assurance  companies 
are  cstJiblished  all  over  Fi-ance,  for  providing  substitutes 
for  the  members  who  may  happen  to  be  drawn  for  ser- 
vice. The  info'encc  to  be  made  is,  that  here  the  con- 
dition of  the  common  labourer  is  too  good  to  be 
exchanged  for  that  of  the  common  soldier  without  the 
inducement  of  a  premium  ;  his  labour  too  valuable  to 
be  given  for  tlie  mere  living  and  |wy  of  the  soldier,  al- 
though the  soldier's  pay  and  living  are  as  good,  in  propor- 
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tion  to  the  habits  of  the  people  and  price  of  provisioiiK, 
as  in  Kngland. 

How  ludicrous,  as  one  sits  on  the  deck  of  a  fine  steam- 
vessel  going  down  the  Saone.  or  the  Rhone,  or  the 
Seine,  passing  every  half  hour  other  steam  vessels,  and 
every  five  or  six  miles  under  iron  suspension  bridges, 
and  past  canals,  short  factory  railroads  even,  and  uew- 
built  factories  —  how  laughable,  now,  to  read  the  lugu- 
brious predictions  of  Arthur  Young  half  a  century  ago, 
of  Birbeck  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  some  twenty  years  ago,  about  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  the  French  law  of  succession.  **  A  pau- 
per warren  !'*  Look  up  from  the  page  and  laugh.  l^)ok 
aroimd  upon  the  actual  prosperity,  and  wcllbeing,  and 
the  rising  industry  of  this  people  under  their  system. 
Iy>ok  at  the  activity  on  their  rivers,  at  the  new  factory 
chimneys  against  the  horizon,  at  the  steam-boats,  canals, 
roads,  coal  works,  wherever  nature  gives  any  opening  to 
enterprise.  France  owes  her  present  prosperity,  and 
rising  industry,  to  this  very  system  of  subdivision  of 
property,  which  allows  no  man  to  live  in  idleness,  and 
no  capital  to  be  expended  without  a  view  to  its  repro- 
duction, and  places  that  great  instrument  of  industry 
and  wellbcing,  property,  in  the  hands  of  all  classes. 
The  same  ai-ca  of  arable  land,  according  to  Dupin, 
feeds  now  a  population  greater  by  eight  millions,  and 
certainly  in  greater  abundance  and  comfort,  than  under 
the  former  system  of  succession  ;  because  now  its  ])ro- 
duce  is  applied  to  feeding  reproductive  labourers,  who, 
either  in  husbandry  on  their  own  little  estates,  or  in 
manufactures,  or  trade,  are  producing,  while  they  are 
consuming,  what  brings  back  cither  consunmbie  pro- 
duce, or  the  value  of  what  they  consume,  in  due  time. 
But  the  produce  applied  to  the  feeding  of  soldiery,  of 
labourers  employed  by  a  splendid  court  In  works  of 
mere  ostentation  and  grandeur,  in  building  palaces,  or 
constructing  magnificent  public  works  of  no  utility 
equivalent  to  thu  labour  expended,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, even  in  the  Hue  arts,  and,  above  all,  in  supporting 
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a  numerous  idle  aristocracy,  gentry,  and  clergy,  with 
their  dt;penclciit  loilowors^  was  a  waste  of  means,  a  cou- 
suuipt  without  any  corresponding  return  of  consumable 
or  saleable  produce  from  tlie  labour  or  industiy  of  the 
consuuiui-s.  In  tlils  view,  the  comparison  between  the 
old  feudal  constiuction  of  society  in  France,  and  the  new 
under  the  present  law  of  succession,  resolves  itself  into 
this  result, — that  one  third  more  people  are  supported 
under  the  new,  in  greater  abundance  and  comfort,  from 
the  same  extent  of  arable  land,  in  consequence  of  the 
law  of  succession  having  swept  off"  the  non-productive 
classess,  forced  them  into  active  industry,  and  obliged  all 
consumers,  generally  speaking,  to  be  producers  also, 
while  they  consume.  In  this  view,  the  cost  of  support- 
ing the  old  court,  aristocnicy,  gentry,  clergy,  and  all 
the  system  and  arrangonents  of  society  in  France, 
under  the  ancient  regime,  has  been  equivalent  to  the 
cost  of  supporting  one  third  more  inhabitants  in  France, 
and  in  greater  comfbit  and  welibeing  ;  and  this  is  the 
gain  France  has  realized  by  her  revolution,  and  by  the 
abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  its  most  import- 
ant measure. 

Let  us  do  justice  to  the  French  character.  Their 
self-command,  their  upon-honour  principle,  is  very 
remarkable,  and  much  more  generally  diffused  than 
among  our  own  population.  They  are,  I  believe,  a  more 
honest  people  than  the  British.  The  beggar  who  ia 
evidently  hungry,  respects  the  fruit  upon  the  road-side 
within  his  reach,  although  tliere  is  nobody  to  protect  it. 
Property  is  much  respected  ui  France  ;  and  in  bringing 
up  children,  this  Hdelity  towards  the  property  of  others 
seems  ujuch  more  careiiilly  inculcated  by  parents  in  the 
lowest  class,  in  the  homo  education  of  their  children, 
than  witli  us.  This  respect  for  the  pro|>erty  is  closely 
cormected  with  that  respect  for  the  feelings  of  our  neigh- 
bours, which  constitutes  wluit  is  culled  good  manner*. 
This  is  carefully  inculcated  hi  children  of  alt  ranks  in 
France,  They  are  taught  to  do  what  is  pleasing  and 
agreeable  to  others.     We  arc  too  apt  to  undervalue  thia 
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spirit,  as  tending  merely  to  superficial  accomplisliments, 
to  empty  compliment  in  words,  and  unme:ming  appcai*- 
ance  In  acts.  But,  in  reality,  this  reference  to  the 
feelings  of  others  in  ull  wc  do  is  a  moral  habit  of  great 
value  where  it  is  generally  diffused,  and  enters  into  the 
home  training  of  every  (amily.  It  is  an  education  both 
of  the  parent  and  child  in  nioi'als,  carried  on  through 
the  medium  of  external  manners.  Our  lower  and 
middle  cla.s>{cs  are  deficient  in  this  kind  of  family  edu- 
cation ;  and  there  is  some  danger  that  the  [)arents  in 
those  classes  may  come  to  rely  too  much  with  us,  for  all 
education,  upon  the  parish  and  Sunday  schools.  It  is 
but  reading,  writing,  reckoning,  and  the  cateclnsm,  after 
all,  that  can  be  taught  a  people  by  the  most  perfect 
system  of  national  school  education  ;  and  those  acquire- 
ments would  be  dearly  bought  if  they  interfere  with  or 
supersede  family  instruction,  and  parental  example,  and 
admonition  in  the  right  and  wrong  in  conduct,  morals, 
and  manners.  It  is  a  fine  distinction  of  the  French 
national  character,  and  social  economy,  that  practical 
morality  is  more  generally  taught  through  manners, 
among  and  by  the  people  themselves,  than  in  any  country 
in  Europe.  One  or  two  striking  instances  of  this  ge- 
neral respect  for  property  have  occuned  to  me  in  tra- 
velling in  IVance.  I  once  forgot  my  umbrella  in  a 
diligence  going  to  Bourdeaux,  in  which  I  travelled  as 
far  as  Tours.  My  umbrella  went  on  to  Bourdeaux  and 
returned  to  Tours  in  the  corner  of  the  coach,  without 
being  appropriated  by  any  of  the  numerous  passengers, 
or  work  people,  who  must  have  passed  through  it  on  so 
long  a  journey,  and  have  had  this  stray  unowned  article 
before  them.  I  once  travelled  from  I'aris  to  Boulogne 
with  a  gentleman  who  had  come  up  the  same  road  a 
(cw  days  before,  Wc  were  conversing  on  this  very  sub- 
ject, the  honesty  of  the  people  in  general,  and  he 
recollected  having  left  on  the  tabic  of  one  of  the  inns 
half  a  basket  of  grapes,  woith  about  12  sous,  which,  he 
said,  he  was  sure  he  would  find  safe.  On  arriving,  he 
asked  the  waiter  if  he  had  seen  the  grapes,  and  they 
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were  instantly  produced,  as  a  matter  of  course,  out  of  a 
press  in  which  they  had  been  carefully  put  away  as 
property  not  belonging  to  the  house.  It  is  the  great 
diffusion  and  exposure  of  ])roperty  in  small  things, 
among  a  nation  of  small  proprietors,  that  produce  this 
regard  for  its  safety  even  in  trifles,  this  practical  mo- 
rality. It  is  not  the  value  lost,  but  the  injury  to  the 
feeling  of  ownership,  which  constitutes  the  criminality, 
or  ratlier  the  injury,  in  many  petty  aggressions  on  ])ro- 
|)erty  ;  and  respect  for  tlie  feelings  of  others  entei^s  into 
the  manners  and  momls  of  the  French. 

Society  left  to  itself  will,  probably,  always  work  itself 
up  to  its  moral  wants.  The  moral  condition  of  France, 
from  lyyi-  to  lSir>,  had  certainly  no  aid  from  the 
clerical,  educational,  civil,  or  military  establishments  of 
its  government,  or  from  tlic  wars  and  tumults  in  which 
the  country  was  engaged  ;  yet  countries  blessed,  during 
all  that  period,  with  the  fullest,  most  powerful,  and  best 
endowefl  church  establishments,  as  part  of  their  govern- 
ment, may  envy  the  moral  condition  of  the  great  mujis 
of  the  French  people.  The  social  economist,  who  looks 
at  France  and  at  the  United  States  of  America,  will 
pause  before  he  admits  in  its  fullest  extent  the  usual 
clerical  assumption,  that  a  powerful  church  establish- 
ment, and  an  union  of  church  and  state,  are  essential  to 
the  morality,  piety,  or  education  of  a  people.  He  will  be 
apt  to  conclude,  that  society  lefl  to  itself  will  provide 
according  to  its  wants,  and  to  its  recipient  capabilities, 
for  education,  morals,  and  religion  —  that  these  must 
grow  naturally  out  of  social  circumstances,  and  cannot 
be  forced  by  estaldishinents,  clerical  or  educational,  into 
uuy  wholesome  existence  —  and  that  a  people  will  no 
more  fall  into  barbarism,  or  retrograde  in  civilisation, 
from  the  want  of  establishments  suitable  to  their  social 
condition,  than  a  family  will  turn  cainnbals  from  wanting 
a  batcher's  shop  or  a  cook. 

It  is  nearly  half  a  century  since  the  decimal  division 
of  money,  weights,  aud  nie;uiure«,  was  adopted  by  the 
French  C^ouvention,  aud  by  every  succeedmg  govern- 
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mcnt  it  h&R  been  adhered  to,  and  enforced  by  law. 
'Jilt'  learned  in  all  other  coimlries,  as  well  as  in  Krance, 
are  unanimous  in  reconimendinf^  it,s  adoption,  on  account 
of  the  greater  practical  facility  in  operations  and  ac- 
counts, of  the  decimal  than  the  duodecimal  division  of 
weights,  measures,  and  money  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  law  and 
science,  the  French  |x*ople  continue  to  use  the  dutxle- 
cimal  division.  They  persist  in  thinking  duodccinially, 
even  ivhen  by  law  they  must  express  themselves  deci- 
mally. Is  this  obstinate  adherence  to  the  iejuit  perfect 
and  most  ditiieult  mode  of  reckoning  quantity,  or  value 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  the  effect  of  mere  pre- 
judice, of  blind  custom,  of  the  perversity,  in  short,  of 
the  public  mind  ?  I  suspect  the  cause  lies  deeper. 
Prejudice,  custom,  or  perversity,  will  not  make  people 
forego  a  clear  advantage.  Alcn  of  science,  and  legis- 
lators, in  recommending  and  adopting  the  decimal 
division,  have  considered  only  the  arithmetical  opera- 
tions to  be  performed  %vith  numerals ;  but  not  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  to  which  those  operations  with 
numerals  are  applied.  Weights,  measures  of  capacity 
or  of  extension,  and  money,  are  measures  applied  to  the 
products  of  nature,  or  of  human  industry,  and  to  their 
value  in  exchange  with  other  products  through  the 
medium  of  uioncy.  Now  tlie  ^■alue  of  the  prodticts 
cither  of  nature,  or  of  art,  is  the  time  and  labour  in- 
volved in  them.  The  value  of  the  most  valuable  of 
natural  products,  the  diamond,  has  the  same  base  as  the 
value  of  a  pin,  —  it  is  the  value  of  scarcity  ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  tile  time  and  IaI>our  it  would  cost  to  Hnd  such 
another  diamond,  or  to  nuike  such  another  pin.  The 
value  of  those  two  elements  —  time  and  labour  —  is 
what  we  buy,  and  sell,  and  record  in  our  accounts,  and 
to  which  all  measurement  of  quantity  with  a  reference 
to  vahie,  and  all  ruokoning  in  the  ordinary  transactions 
of  life,  rci'er.  One  of  these  two  elements  —  time  —  re- 
gulates, in  a  considenible  degree,  the  value  of  the  other 
—  labour  —  and  is  the  usual  measure  of  it.  It  is  the 
time  employed  by  which  wu  measure  the  work   done, 
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and  estimate  its  value  in  orditiary  affairs.  But  time  is 
divided  by  natui'e  duodecimully,  nut  decimally.  The 
four  seasons,  the  twelve  months  of  a  year,  the  four 
weeks  in  a  month,  the  twenty-four  hours  in  a  day,  the 
twelve  working  hours,  the  hours  of  light  and  darkne.*<s, 
the  six  working  days  in  a  week,  are  partly  natural  di- 
visions of  time  connected  with  ehanges  in  our  planetary 
positi(m,  and  partly  conventional,  such  as  the  number 
of  working  hours  in  a  day,  or  of  working  days  in  a 
week,  but  derived  from  the  natural  divisions,  and  all  arc 
duodecimally  divided.  Labour  being  estimated  by 
time,  and  time  divided  duodecimally,  the  pmduets  of 
time  imd  labour  —  that  is  to  say,  all  that  men  buy,  sell, 
use,  or  estimate  in  reckoning  —  are  necessarily  and  pro- 
perly measured  by  weights,  measures,  or  money,  also 
duodecimally  divided  ;  so  that  parts  of  the  one  corre- 
spond to  parts  of  the  other,  lo  measure  or  pay  in  de- 
cimals what  is  delivered  in  duodecimals,  is  not  an  easy 
or  natural  process  ■,  although,  apart  from  all  consideration 
of  what  numerals  arc  applied  to,  and  in  more  abstract 
operations  with  them,  the  decimal  system  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  easy  and  perfect  to  reckon  by.  To  pay 
one  bourns  work,  or  two  haul's'  work,  of  a  day  divided 
into  twelve  ivorking  hours,  out  of  money  divided  duo- 
decimally, is  an  easy  process  —  or  to  measure  the  product 
of  time  and  work  by  measui*es  of  quantity  also  duode- 
cimally  divided  ;  but  to  measure  the  same  by  decimal 
weights  or  measures,  or  pay  for  the  work  in  decimally 
divided  money,  is  not  a  simple  operation.  It  is  time,  in 
reality,  wliich  is  the  element  bought  and  sold  between 
man  and  man,  if  we  resolve  the  value  of  productions  to 
its  base  ;  and  unless  time  is  divided  decimally,  which 
naturid  arrangement  renders  impracticable,  the  decimal 
division  caiinot  be  generally  adopted  in  ordinary  affinrs. 
It  would  he  a  retrograde  step  to  measure  all  production 
in  which  time  is  the  main  clement  of  value,  by  one 
scale,  and  to  measure  time  itself  by  another.  It  may 
be  arithmetically  right,  looking  only  to  the  abstract 
operations  with  the  numerals,  to  adopt  the  decimal  di* 
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vision  ;  but  it  would  be  pbilosophically  wrong,  looking 
at  the  nature  of  the  things  to  which  the  numerals  are 
to  be  applied.  A  great  proportion  of  the  food  of  man- 
kind, also,  is  divided  by  nature  duodecimally.  The 
beasts  of  the  field  and  birds  of  the  air  happen  to  have 
generally  four,  not  five  limbs  ;  and  the  butcher,  in  spite 
of  decimals,  will  divide,  cut,  and  weigh  his  beef  and 
mutton  by  quarters  and  halves,  not  by  five  tenths  or  five 
twentieths  of  the  carcass.  In  many  of  the  most  neces- 
sary and  perpetually  recurring  applications  of  weight, 
measure,  time,  labour,  and  money  value,  to  natural 
objects  duodecimally  divided  by  nature,  the  decimal  di- 
vision is  inconvenient,  and  therefore  never  will  come 
into  general  use  in  France  or  any  where  else. 
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CHAR  in. 

SOCIAL   BCOKOMV WHY  HOT    TREATED  AS  A  niSJIMCT  8CIBMCB. 

ABiaTOCHACY    HEPLACED    BY    FUNCTIONABISM    IN    PRANCE 

IK  CRKMANY.  —  IKTCRKEKENCE  OF  GUVEKNMrNT  WITH  FREE 
AOEKCY.  —  AMOUNT  OP   FUSCTIONARI8M   IN   A   PRRNCII   DEl'ART- 

MENT  — INURE    ET    LUIKK — AMOUNT    IS    A    .SCOTCH    COUNTY 

SHIRE  OP   AYR.  —  EFKECTS  OF  KUNCTIONAHISM    ON  INDUBTRY 

ON    NATIONAL    CilAHACTEH ON  MORALS ON  CIVIL   AND   I'O- 

LITlCAL  LIBERTY.  —  CHANGE  IN  THE  STATE  OF  PROPERTY  IN 
PRUSSIA.  —  TWO  ANTAGONIST  PRIKCIPLCS  IN  THE  SOCIAL 
ECONOMY  OF    PRUSHIA. 


Social  economy  —  the  construction  of  the  social  body 
of  n  country,  the  proportions  in  numbers  and  influence 
of  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  arrunge- 
mentK  and  institution8  for  the  adniinistrntion  of  its  hiws, 
police,  and  public  business,  civil,  military,  and  ecclesi- 
astical, and  the  principles  on  which  all  this  social 
machinery  should  be  constructed  for  workinj;^  beneficially 
on  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  people  —  is 
a  science  distinct  from  the  sciences  of  government, 
legislation,  jurispruilence,  or  political  economy.  These 
are  but  branches  of  social  economy  in  its  most  extended 
meaning.  It  embi-ace-s  all  that  aftects  swial  pros|)erity, 
and  the  well-iieing,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  Indi- 
viduals composing  the  social  body  of  the  country. 
Although  its  subjects  are  well  defined,  and  its  objects 
important,  this  science  is  rarely  touched  upon  by  phi- 
losophers. What  we  know  of  the  social  economy  of 
any  foreign  country,  we  must  gather  from  travels  and 
statistical  works.  These  give  the  materials,  but  not  the 
principles  ;  the  facts,  but  not  the  conclusions  upon  their 
causes  or  consequences.  The  political  philosopher  has 
never  taken  up  these  materials,  or  (acts,  and  deduced 
iVom  them  the  principles  on  which  society  ought  to  be 
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constructed  for  attainiuf;  the  highcist  moral  and  physical 
wellbein^  of  all  its  members.  The  cause  of  this  neglect 
may  be  that  in  Germnuy,  the  prolific  mother  of  theory 
and  speculation,  it  might  not  be  very  safe  to  write  or  to 
[lecture  upon  this  science;  for  a  good  social  economy 
would  imply  social  arrangements  altogether  adverse, 
both  in  principle  and  in  0{>t'ration,  to  the  political  power 
of  the  state  over  private  free  agency,  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  social  institutions  in  Germany,  The  mind,  too, 
bred  amidst  these  slavish  institutions  of  Germany,  is 
itself  slavish,  Tlie  political  conceptions  of  the  German 
mind,  as  expressed  at  least  in  writings  or  conversation, 
are,  in  general,  either  abject  to  the  last  degree,  or  ex- 
travagant to  the  last  degree  —  the  concc])tions  of  slaves, 
or  of  slaves  run  mad  ;  both  equally  distant  from  the 
sober,  rational  speculations  and  conclusions  of  free  men 
on  the  subject  of  their  political  and  civil  liberties.  In 
Kiigland,  no  sudden  overwhelming  revolution  in  |>ro- 
]x;rty  and  government,  since  the  Norman  conquest,  has 
forced  upon  the  country  a  total  reconstruction  uf  her 
social  arrangements.  The  power  of  her  legislature  also 
to  alter,  amend,  or  enact  laws,  according  to  exigence  or 
public  opinion,  and  still  more  the  nature  of  her  juris- 
prudence, by  which  cases  are  decided  and  become  land- 
marks in  law,  by  the  common  sense  of  the  age  influencing 
courts  and  juries,  and  not,  as  in  feudally  constructed 
countries,  by  the  rigid  application  of  the  principles  of 
a  code  belonging  to  adiBercnt  age  and  social  condition, 
have  i-emoved  the  necessity  of  the  English  mind  occu- 
pying itself  with  speculations  upon  the  principles  of  the 
social  arrangements  of  the  country  so  generally,  as  upon 
the  principles  of  its  national  wealth,  of  population,  of 
pauperism,  and  uf  other  branches  of  it^  political  economy. 
The  wants  of  society,  as  of  the  individual,  are  less  felt, 
or  less  thought  of,  when  the  remedy  is  ready  ;  an<l  its 
application  is  at  all  times  in  our  own  power,  and  is 
even  going  on  of  itself  in  amending  obvious  defects  in 
social  arrangements.  We  are  only  beginning  slowly, 
and  piecemeal,  to  alter  and  improve  oui-  social  arrange- 
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meuts  for  the  administration  and  execution  of  law  and 
public  business,  for  police,  for  t\'liel*  oC  destitutiuu,  lor 
the  health  and  education  of  the  people  ;  and  we  ad- 
vance from  exigence  to  exigence  as  the  occasion  for 
intertcrence  arises,  and  not  by  a  reference  to,  and  a 
sudden  change  in,  any  general  principles  or  established 
practices. 

In  France,  new  socbl  arrangements  were  suddenly 
forced  upon  the  country  by  the  Revolution.  The  |»cople 
were  enthusiastic  for  changes  in  the  old  system ;  and 
the  new  arrangements  were  formed  suddenly,  and  in- 
duced suddenly  over  the  face  of  the  country,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  military  invasion  or  aggression,  and  civil 
disorder  and  anarchy,  were  to  be  upprthendcd  and  pro- 
vided against.  The  principle  of  military  power,  and  of 
the  hand  of  government  Ix'iug  applied  to  cveiy  thing, 
entered  of  necessity,  at  this  crisis,  into  all  the  new 
social  arraugements.  Although  these  were  sown  and 
reared  in  the  hotbed  of  the  warmest  enthusiasm  for 
liberty,  ei|ualitY,  and  the  rights  of  man,  and  iu  the 
wildest  moments  of  the  Hcvoluiioti,  they  have  been 
found  80  well  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  despotic 
government,  that  they  have  been  transplanted  from 
France  into  all  the  other  Continental  states.  It  is  not 
the  least  curious  of  the  anomalies  of  modem  times, 
that  the  whole  internal  social  arrangements  of  La  R^- 
publrqw!  yrftn^'atxt\  for  the  administration  of  law, 
police,  and  civil  and  military  aftairs  among  her  free 
cifoift'iis^  have  been  adopted  by  .ill  the  monarchical  and 
arbitrary  states  of  Europe,  as  the  most  suitable  ma- 
chinery for  their  govemmonts.     The  cause  is  the  same. 

The  abolition  of  an  hercditai7  aristocracy  in  France, 
as  an  intluential  power  in  the  social  stnieturc,  threw 
each  successive  government,  under  whatever  power  or 
name,  republican,  consular,  imperial,  or  monarchical, 
upon  one  principle  for  supiwrt  —  the  influence  of  an 
extensive  government  patronage.  It  is  the  character- 
istic of  the  French  mind  to  systematise,  to  carry  out 
every  principle  to  the  utmost  extreme  of  minuteness 
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and  subdivision.  The  new  social  arrangements  for  the 
adininisLration  of  law,  police,  and  public  business,  were 
carried  at  once  to  a  uiinutenesii  of  efficiency  and  per- 
fection, altogether  inconsistent  with  the  civil  liberty  or 
public  spirit  of  a  people.  The  extreme  spirit  of  system, 
of  interference  in  all  things,  of  surveillance  over  all 
things,  required  a  vast  body  of  fuuctionarism,  a  civil 
army  of  public  officials  among  the  people  ;  and  this 
inrtuence,  both  directly  ofTcctivc,  and  indirectly,  by  the 
beneficial  employments  it  affords,  acting  as  bribes  to  the 
active  and  educated  in  every  class,  has  been  the  basis  of 
the  social  support  of  every  government  in  France  since 
the  Revolution. 

In  Germany  the  same  cause  has  produced  the  same 
effect.  The  decline  of  aristocracy  as  an  influential 
element  in  society,  partly  by  the  direct  working  of  the 
Code  Napoleon,  and  the  partition  or  sale  of  the  estates 
of  the  nobility,  where  the  French  occupied  the  country, 
partly  and  chiefly  by  the  general  advance  of  the  middle 
class  in  wealth*  intelligence,  independence,  and  influence 
over  public  opinion,  has  thrown  all  the  Continental 
govenimcnts  upon  a  similar  support.  Aristocracy  is 
Kucceeded  by  functionarisni  as  a  state  power,  as  a  bind- 
ing influence  between  the  people  and  their  governments 
ill  the  social  structui*c  of  Kurope. 

'I'his  mechanisation  of  all  social  duties  in  the  hands 
of  government  is  a  demoralising  influence  hicompatible 
with  the  development  of  industry,  free  agency,  or 
public  spirit.  England  reduced  at  the  peace  her  civil 
army  of  tAX-giithercrs  and  government  functionaries,  us 
well  as  her  military.  France  kept  up  her  machinery  of 
civil  establishments.  The  arrangements  adopted  at  an 
early  period  of  the  Revolution  by  the  Directory  have 
continued  augmenting,  rather  than  diminishing,  under 
each  successive  goveninient,  and  have  silently  spread  over 
all  the  Continent :  less,  perhaps,  from  direct  imitation 
or  approval,  tlian  from  the  wants  of  idl  the  Continental 
governments,  during  the  war  and  since,  having  been  tho 
same  —  men  and  money  ;  and  the  same  arrangements 
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which  were  seen  to  be  cffectirc  in  France  for  raising 
men  and  money  were  adopted  by  her  neighbours.  The 
conscription, — the  [lassport  system, — the  division  of  the 
countr)'  into  departments,  circles,  cantons,  and  com- 
niuncs,  each  with  its  functionaries  for  civil,  financial, 
and  military  affairs,  —  and  the  military  organisation  ofall 
classes  of  government  functionaries,  and  the  system  of 
government  interference  and  surveillance  in  all  matters, 
are  transferred  from  republican  France  to  monarchical 
or  despotic  Germany,  and  appear  to  have  been  et[ually 
suitable  to  both. 

it  is  in  France  this  system  should  be  studied,  as  in 
France  it  arose.  It  is  a  shoot  from  her  tree  of  liberty, 
which  seems  to  find  something  very  congenial  to  its 
nature  in  despotic  soils. 

France  is  divided  into  eighty-six  departments,  con- 
taining no  less  than  dS,OGl  communes,  or  civil  parishes, 
in  each  of  which  there  is  a  local  govenunent  function- 
ary. Taking  the  population  of  Franco  in  1S3S  at 
33,5^K),!)0S  individuals,  each  group  of  lyC  families,  or 
S81  souls,  has  one  public  Anictionary,  exclusive  of 
policemen,  tax-gatherers,  ^c,  among  them,  for  adminis- 
tration or  execution  of  governmental  business.  Besides 
tlie  inferior  local  functionaries,  who  are  exjiectants  upon 
higher  places  and  emoluments,  a  group  of  communes 
forms  a  canton,  a  group  of  cantons  an  arrondisseinent, 
a  group  of  arrondisscnicnts  a  department  ;  and  each  of 
these  groups  has  its  su[>crinteiiding  and  revising  col- 
leges oi"  functionaries,  for  the  administrative,  executive, 
aiul  financial  duties. 

The  great  social  problem  of  this  age  is,  to  what 
extent  should  the  hand  of  government  interfere  in 
matters  which  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  public? 
Should  superintendence  and  surveillance  be  extended 
over  all  matters  in  which  the  public  can  by  any  possibi- 
lity be  affected  ?  or  should  all  such  matters  be  left  en- 
tirely to  private  free  agency  and  judgment ;  government 
interposition  being  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  and  ex- 
erted only  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  private  interests 
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acting  against  the  public  pood,  are  unopposed  by  other 
private  interests.  The  same  question  under  another 
name  is  that  of  centralisation  in  our  social  syiitem  in 
Britain,  of  the  administration  of  hitv,  police,  and  local 
business  in  which  the  whole  comnuinity  is  interested, 
such  as  the  charge  of  roads,  of  the  poor,  oi"  education, 
of  criminal  prosecution  —  in  the  hands  of  the  generul 
government,  and  of  its  paid  magistrates  and  fimetioiu 
aries — or  leaving  them,  as  heretofore,  in  the  hanils,  and 
under  the  management,  of  the  people  themselves. 

lu  this  im])0!lant  question  in  social  economy  —  upon 
the  final  and  practical  solution  of  which  the  future 
shape  of  society,  and  the  amount  of  civil  liberty  enjoyed 
by  the  people  of  Europe  mainly  depend,  the  English 
nation  stands  at  one  end  of  the  line,  with  their  de- 
scendants on  the  American  continent,  and  France  and 
Prussia,  with  all  the  imitative  German  states,  at  the 
other.  We  understand,  more  or  less,  our  own  social 
economy  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  general  principle  of 
non-interference  of  government,  unless  in  rare  exceptive 
cases,  on  which  it  rests  ;  but  we  arc  generally  ignorant 
of  the  social  economy  of  the  Continent,  of  the  amount  of 
govenmicnt  interference  and  supenntendencc  carried 
into  affairs  which  are  conducted,  with  us,  by  the  private 
interests,  or  public  spirit  of  individuals,  and  of  the  ef- 
fects on  the  industry,  civil  liberty,  and  moral  co7idition 
of  the  people,  by  the  limitation  of  individual  free-agency, 
and  the  intermixture  of  government  functionarism  in  all 
the  acts  and  duties  of  [irivate  life.  Every  traveller  is 
struck  with  the  numbers  and  military  organisation  of 
the  civil  functionaries  in  the  pay  of  government,  whom 
he  meets  at  every  step  on  the  Continent.  It  is  perhaps 
the  first  feature  in  the  different  social  economy  of  those 
countries  which  attracts  his  notice ;  but  no  traveller 
fias  given  us  any  view  of  the  amount,  or  any  specula- 
tions on  the  social  effects  of  this  widely  spread  function- 
arisra. 

I  sliall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  numbers  of  govern- 
ment functionaries  in  a  given  population  in  France,  iu 
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oitlcr  to  obtain  an  a])proximntion>  at  least,  to  the  amount 
oftliis  power  in  their  soeiul  economy. 

Ill  1880,  the  population  of  France  is  stated  at 
31,851,5J-.'i  souls,  which  \vould  give  an  average  of 
370,86)7  souls  in  each  department.  The  chief  towns  of 
the  8()  departments,  that  is  the  towns  in  which  t!ie 
departmental  courts  and  establishments  arc  seated, 
contain  together  *2,i273,939  souls,  which  allows  on  au 
average  a  population  of  *2(j,4ll  souls  to  each  chief 
town.  Now,  looking  for  an  average  department,  and 
one  which  could  be  easily  comimred  with  one  of  our 
counties,  I  find  the  department  of  the  Indre  ct  Loire, 
cmitaining  '2yo,J(iO  souls,  and  its  chief  town,  Tours, 
23,100  souls,  as  near  an  average  as  any  ;  and  it  has  tlie 
advantage,  for  comparison,  that  at  the  same  period, 
18.!30.  the  shire  of  Ayr  Wiis  in  population  as  nearly 
equal  to  one  half  of  the  population  of  the  departuient  of 
the  Indre  et  Loire  as  we  can  exjiect  j  viz.  the  population 
of  the  county  of  Ayr  was,  according  to  the  population 
returns,  14s5,0.'5J  suuls,  and  of  the  county  town,  11,()'26 
souls,  being  also,  as  nearly  as  we  can  expet:t,  one  half 
of  the  population  of  Tours,  the  chief  town  of  the  Indre 
et  Loire.  I  take  these  two  groups  of  populations,  there- 
fore, in  preference  to  others.  Now,  what  number  of 
public  functionaries  are  e!nj>Ioyed  by  tlie  French  govern- 
ment in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  '290, 1  ()0  people  inhabiting 
the  ilepartment  of  the  Indre  et  Loire  ? 

This  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissemens 
—  80  is  the  shire  of  Ayr  into  three  districts,  Carrick, 
Kyle,  and  Cunningham  ;  the  three  arrondissemens  are 
further  divided  into  ^25  cantons,  and  tlie  '25  cantons  into 
5292  communes,  or  civil  parishes;  the  shire  of  Ayr,  if 
I  mistake  not,  reckons  4()  parishes.  In  each  of  these 
^29-  communes,  arc  a  mayor,  adjunct,  and  municipal 
council.  The  mayor  presides  over  the  public  business  ; 
the  adjunct  acts  as  public  prosecutor  before  the  primary 
or  lower  local  courts.  But  as  the  mayor,  and  municipal 
council,  and  perhaps  the  adjunct,  arc  not,  I  believe,  of- 
fices paid  by,  although  confirmed  by,  government,  but 
held  by  candidates  expectant  on  the  higher  and  paid 
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offices,  I  do  not  reckon  them,  amounting  to  084  persons, 
among  the  functionaries  living  in  government  pay  and 
seiTicc  i  although,  in  as  far  as  they  are  candidates  for 
higher  civil  office,  and  depend  on  government  for  their 
future  means  of  living,  their  inHuence  on  the  social 
econonjy  of  the  people  is  nuicli  the  same  as  that  of  the 
classes  of  paid  civil  functionaries.  Each  of  the  '^}  can- 
tons has  a  pnmary  local  court  composed  of  5  iwid  func- 
tionaries, making  in  all  of  paid  ollicials  125,  Each  of 
the  three  arrondissemcns  is  provided  with  an  up|)er 
court,  with  10  paid  officials,  and  that  of  the  chief  town 
with  '20,  clerks,  officers,  &c.  iticludcd,  in  all  10.  Thus 
for  the  administration  of  justice  there  are  lt>5  persons 
who  are  paid  functionaries,  divided  into  '2.5  primary  local 
courts,  and  3  superior  courts,  for  the  civil  and  criminal 
business  of  a  population  just  about  double  of  that  of  the 
shiic  of  Ayr.  For  the  collection  of  the  government 
taxes  in  the  dupartincut  of  the  Indreet  Loii'c,  the  amount 
of  functionarism  is  — 

Receivers  of  taxes                   -              -  -  -              -  68 

It)9))cctflrs,  stamp  masters,  registrars  -  •            'ST 

Directors  and  contriillers  of  land  lax  -  -             -  10 

Measurers  of  land  for  land  tax          -  -  -             -  12 

Iteceiver*  of  indirect  taxes                -  -  -             -  23 

Receiver  general     -             -              .  .  -             .  j 

Treasurer    -                           .             _  .  .             .  i 

Pennons  in  offices  connected  with  receipt  of  taxe»,  in  all,  1  . -^ 

functionaries         .             -             -  -  .  j 

For  tlie  general  government  of  this  little  imperium  in 
imperio  of  a  department,  we  have,  moreover  : 

MunBievir  !e  Prcfet                -             -  •             •             -         1 

Sous-pr6fets,  one  to  each  arrondiiwemenl  -             -             -         S 

Couiiril  of  the  Pr£'fet              -               -  ...          3 
Chiefs  of  bureaux    ------         6 

Keepers  of  archives              -             -  -             -             -         2 

Officers  of  road*,  bridges,  and  mines  -             -             -6 

Officers  of  woods  and  waters             -  -             _             -         fi 

Officers  of  weights  and  measures      -  -             -             -         3 

Ofiieers  of  affairs  of  thi?  mint            -  -             -             -         3 

Oflicew  of  the  national  lottery          -  -             -             -         2 

Offieors  «if  the  post  othce     -             -  -             -             -96 
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Bein{^  15  paid  functionaries  for  general  government, 
and  *U»  paid  fiiitctioniiries  for  different  branches  of 
public  business,  which  government  chooses  to  centralise 
ill  its  own  maniigement. 

llie  grand  totid  of  functionarisni  in  a  district  of  about 
double  of  the  population  of  the  county  of  Ayr,  is : 

Puid    fuiictioDurics    cunuecled    vltlt    the    at) in inUt ration  of 

law          -             -            -            -     .       •            •  -  165 

Crtit!  ("niiolionnnc-s  rnnnoctrd  with  ren-ipt  of  taxes  -  152 

Puid  t'iinrtioiiarit.*a  lor  gfiieral  govcrinufiii  -              -  -  IS 

I*ttid  riinctionaries  for  other  goverDincnt  businots     -  -  ifi 

Paid  ruiicliuimrius,  in  all,  Tor  a  population  of  390,160  souU  -     378 

and  this  h  exclusive  of  the  establishment  of  the  douane, 
or  custom-house,  which  in  the  frontier  provinces  has 
very  numerous  establishnjcnts,  and  even  fonns  a  re- 
gular military  cordon,  on  duty  night  and  day,  aiid  ex- 
elusive  of  the  whole  cxwnitive  police,  or  gendarmerie, 
who  patrol  the  roads,  and  have  posts  all  over  the 
ecmntry,  and  exclusive  of  the  whole  establishments  for 
the  conscript  system,  and  its  necessary  aceompaiiiment, 
the  passport  system,  which  give  employment  to  an 
army  of  clerks  and  functionaries  in  the  buieaux  in  every 
town,  and  exclusive  also  of  the  whole  educational  esta- 
blishment of  which  the  patronage  is  in  the  hands  of  go. 
vernment.  Monsieur  die  Toeuuevilic  reckons  the  total 
amount  of  functionarism  in  I  ranee,  that  Is,  of  civil 
appointments  under  government,  at  138,000  offices, 
costing  yearly  '-^00  millions  of  francs.  Taking  the  po- 
pulation of  1880  at  8  J, 851, 5  K5  souls,  this  gives  one  paid 
functionary  to  every  fi30  persons.  But  this  does  not 
give  tt  just  view  of  the  influence  and  extent  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  functionai-ism  iu  the  social  economy  of  France. 
The  functionary  is  an  adult  male,  with  fixed  income,  and 
is,  therefore,  either  a  head  of  a  family,  or  in  a  social  posi- 
tion equivalent  to  the  head  of  a  family  j  and  the  figures 
of  the  population  represent  the  infants,  aged,  infirm,  and 
females,  as  well  as  the  effective  adult  male  members  oi' 
the  community.     In  a  just  view  of  the  proportion  of 
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functionarism  in  the  social  economy  of  France,  one  family 
in  every  4-6  lives  by  functionarism,  and  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  there  is  one  functionary  family  for  every  4G  fiu 
inilies  of  the  people. 

Now,  let  us  reckon  the  amount  of  functionarism  in 
the  Scotch  county  of  Ayr  containing,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, one  half  of  the  jwpulation  of  the  French  depart- 
ment of  the  Indre  et  Loire.  A  Scotch  county  is  se- 
lected in  preference  to  an  ICnglish,  because,  in  Scotland, 
the  feudal  law,  and  feudal  arrangements  of  society,  are 
similar  in  principle  to  those  which  prevailed  on  the 
Continent  before  the  changes  in  social  cconnmy  pro- 
duced by  the  French  Revolution  ;  but  to  the  social 
economy  of  England,  in  which  the  administration  of 
law,  the  police  of  the  country,  the  roads,  the  public  bu- 
siness of  every  kind,  are  under  the  management  of  the 
people  themselves,  and  not  of  the  general  government 
of  the  country,  nothing  analogous  exists  or  ever  existed 
on  the  Continent,  no  social  arrangements  whatsoever 
similar  in  principle.  In  the  English  county  of  Suffolk, 
for  instance,  containing  '296,317  souls,  being  ()S57 
more  than  the  population  of  the  French  department  of 
the  Indre  et  Loire,  excepting  in  the  post-oifice  tlepart- 
ment,  and  those  of  the  excise,  customs,  and  stamps, 
no  public  functionaries,  or  very  few,  not  pcrbajw  in  all 
half  a  dozen,  could  be  pointed  out  who  live  by  paid 
offices  to  which  they  are  appointed  by  the  government. 
The  unpaid  magistracy,  the  unjiaid  constables,  the  un- 
|>aid  sheriffs,  lord-Iicutenants,  &c.,  do  all  the  duties 
which  the  host  of  functionaries  in  France,  living  upon 
the  public  in  the  proportion  of  one  family  in  every  Wj, 
do  in  this  French  department.  Person  and  property 
arc  not  less  safe,  criminal  offt-nce  not  more  common  in 
Suffolk,  than  in  this  French  department  of  equal  popu- 
lation. The  moral  efll-cts,  tlierefore,  of  each  system  on 
the  habits  and  minds  of  the  people  must  be  couipared, 
before  judgment  is  given  for  or  against  either  system  : 
that  of  intcHeretice,  centralisation,  and  surveillance  by 
government,  as  in  the  French  systen»  ;  and  that  of  non- 
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interference,  ami  ]eavin*»  all  to  be  done  by  the  people, 
as  well  as  ior  tlic  people,  in  social  business,  as  in  the 
English. 

But  to  return  to  the  shire  of  Ayr.  For  the  a<?mini- 
stration  of  law  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs  there  arc  of 
paid  functionaries : 

The  sheriff  depute,  the  equivalent  to  the  prcfet  as  an 
organ  of  the  executive  government,  and  with  his  resi. 
dent  substitute,  the  procurator  fiscal,  and  the  sheriflE* 
clerk  with  S  deputies,  the  equivalent  of  the  1(J5  func- 
tionaries livin^ir  by  the  adniinistration  of  law  in  the 
Frencli  department  ;  being  7  persons  in  judicial  func- 
tions. 

In  the  collection  of  taxes  in  this  county,  the  amount 
of  functionarism  appears  to  be  : 

Collector  of  taxes,  eurveyor,  coll»s;ti>r  of  county  rate*  •  3 

Diiitriljutor  of  stamps                 -              -              -              -  -  1 

Collector  and  couiptroller  of  customs  -              -              -  -  2 

Exoise  officers,  collector,  clerk,  and  supervisors            -  -  8 

Po5t-mii8len»  living  entirely  ou  salary  of  ofiice,  suppose  one  in 
each  town  or  villngc,  in  wliicli  filicrilT  or  justice  of  peace 

Rourts  are  lield         -             -             -             -             -  -  7 

SI 


The  whole  functionaries  living  by  offices  under  go- 
vernment in  the  collection  of  taxes  do  not  certainly  ex- 
ceed from  '^l  to  'r25  persons,  and  this  number  is  the 
equivalent  for  15'2  functionaries  in  a  de])artment  of  only 
double  the  population.  Instead  of  '21  persons,  the 
Scotch  county  would,  on  the  French  system  of  function- 
arism, have  7()  persons  living  by  public  employment 
in  the  Hnancial  department  of  its  business.  To  coverall 
possible  omissions  in  this  list  of  Q\  public  functionaries 
in  a  Scotch  county,  as  from  the  mixed  iiuture  of  their 
means  of  living  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  ex- 
actly who  live  entirely  by  public  employment,  and  who 
live  princi|)ally  by  the  exercise  of  other  tnules  or  pro- 
fessions, but  having  some  office,  as  postnia^teis,  also, 
wc  shall  state  them  at  from  30  to  3d  individuals;  and 
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this  number  certainly  docs  cover  all  persons  having 
their  livinj^s  in  a  Scotch  enmity,  by  public  function 
in  the  administration  of  law,  finance,  and  civil  govern- 
ment, which  iu  a  French  department  gives  offices  and 
livings  to  378  paid  functionaries.  In  the  ratio  of  the 
population,  1S9  paid  functionaries  in  France  live  U|K)n 
the  public,  by  doing  the  duties  whicli,  at  the  utmost, 
from  30  to  35  paid  functionaries  live  by  doing  in 
Scotland. 

The  effects  upon  the  social  condition  of  a  people  of 
the  two  distinct  principles  —  that  of  doing  every  thing 
for  the  people  by  paid  functionaries,  and  government 
management,  in  a  system  of  perfect  centralisation  — 
and  that  of  doing  every  thing  for  the  people  by 
the  people  themselves,  and  with  as  little  as  possible 
of  government  agency  —  have  never  been  satisfac- 
torily examined  by  our  political  philosophers.  W'c 
have  tirades  enough  against  the  abuse  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  unpaid  magistracy  of  England,  and  ex- 
amples enough  of  the  abuse ;  but  we  have  no  impartial 
judgment  given  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  system,  compared  to  that  of  a  ]>aid  body  of  judicial 
functionaries.  I*ord  Brougham  has  fiecpiently  insisted 
on  the  great  social  benefit  of  bringing  cheap  law  and 
justice  home  to  every  man's  fireside  ;  but  that  great 
political  philosopher  has  never  stated  what  this  cheap 
law  ami  justice  would  cost.  The  financial  cost  is  not 
the  principal  or  important  cost  in  a  system  of  extensive 
functionarism,  but  the  moral  cost,  the  deteriorating  in- 
fluence of  the  system  on  the  industry,  habits,  and  moral 
condition  of  the  people.  We  see  a  tendency  in  our 
most  enlightened  and  liberal  statesmen  —  which  is  only 
held  in  check  by  the  financial  cost  of  indulging  it  —  to 
centraliKe  in  the  hands  of  government  much  of  the 
public  business,  the  local  magistracy  and  police,  the 
prosecution  of  offences,  the  care  of  the  poor,  the  sup- 
port of  high  roads,  the  education  of  the  |)eoplc,  instead 
of  leaving  these  duties  to  be,  as  heretofore,  performed 
by  the  people  for  then»selves, 
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A  few  of  the  effects  of  the  functionarism  which  ne- 
cessarily overspreads  these  countries  in  which  govern- 
ments do  what  it  should  he  left  to  the  public  spirit 
or  the  necessity  of  the  people  to  do  for  themselves,  are 
sufficiently  visible,  and  may  assist  in  solving  the 
queslion. 

All  this  subsistence  in  the  field  of  government 
employment  p;ualyses  exertion  in  the  field  of  private 
industry.  This  is  an  etFect  which  the  most  unobserving 
traveller  on  the  CVtntinent  remarks.  The  young,  the 
u,spiring,  the  clever,  and  the  small  capitalists  in  par- 
ticular,  look  for  success  in  life  to  government  employ- 
ment, to  public  function,  not  to  their  own  activity  and 
industry  in  productive  pursuits.  With  us,  civil  or 
military  employment  under  government  is  scarcely  seen, 
is  nothing  in  the  vast  field  of  employment  which  pro- 
fessional, commercial,  or  manufacturing  industry  throws 
o]>on  to  all.  Abroad,  all  other  employments  arc  as 
nothing  in  extent,  advantage,  social  importance,  and 
influence,  compared  to  employment  under  govenmient. 
Functionarism  has,  in  its  ctfccts  on  the  industry  and 
wealth  of  nations,  replaced  the  monastic  imd  overgroivn 
clerical  establishments  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  not 
the  vast  wealth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  of 
its  convents,  monasteries,  and  other  establishments,  that 
was  detrimental  to  the  national  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  a  country.  These  were  but  an  additional  wheel  in 
the  social  machine.  All  that  was  received  was  again 
expended  ;  and  svhether  a  bisho]>  or  a  duke,  an  abbot 
or  an  earl,  received  and  ex|K'nded  the  income  denved 
from  tlie  same  acres,  could  make  no  difference  in 
national  wealth.  As  receivers  and  expenders,  the  cle- 
rical were  perhaps  better  than  the  aristocrat  leal  land- 
owners, Ijccrtuse  they  understood  busbandiy  bettor,  Jind 
expended  their  revenues  in  peace,  iu  their  own  fixed 
localities,  by  which  a  middle  class  beneath  them  was 
enabled  to  grow  up.  JStill  less  was  it,  as  Voltaire  and 
the  political  economists  of  his  days  imagined,  the  celi- 
bacy of  so  many  idle  monks,  and  nuns,  and  clergy,  and 
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the  want  of  population  by  their  celibacy,  that  was  in- 
jurious to  the  prosperity  of  catholic  countries.  The 
celibacy  of  the  Popish  clcrj^  is  in  no  other  way  inju- 
rious to  a  nation  than  tliat  a  single  man  can  live  upon 
less  tlian  a  man  with  a  family,  and  that  cousecpiently 
many  more  individualM  can  obtain  a  living  in  an  unpro- 
ductive profession,  as  the  clerical  (considered  economi- 
cally) is,  from  the  same  amount  of  church  revenue,  than 
if  all  in  the  profession  were  married.  Our  church  ex- 
tcnsionists  ought,  in  consistency,  to  advocate  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  clerical  order  among  us,  because  the  same  re- 
venues of  the  church — cither  of  the  church  of  England, 
or  of  the  church  of  Scotland  —  would  thereby  support 
three  times  the  number  of  effective  clergy,  and  in  equal 
comfort ;  the  ex|>ense  of  a  family  being  at  least  three 
times  greater  on  an  averge  than  thai  of  a  single  man, 
and  it  Ls  church  endowments,  and  not  the  mere  dead 
stone  and  lime  work  of  buildings,  that  are  necessary 
in  true  and  effective  church  extension.  i$ut  it  was 
neither  the  wealth,  nor  the  numbers,  nor  the  celibacy 
of  the  Popish  clergy,  that  made  them  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  make  them  at  this  day  in  all  catholic  lands, 
detrimental  to  national  wealth  and  prosperity.  It  was, 
and  is,  the  amount  of  easy  living,  of  social  importance 
and  influence,  which  the  clerical  employment  offered, 
and  which  naturally  turned,  exactly  as  functionarism  on 
the  Continent  docs  at  present,  all  the  youth  of  abilities, 
and  with  small  capitals  to  defray  the  expense  of  educa- 
tion, to  a  clerical  living,  instead  of  to  industrial  pur- 
suits. We  sec  even  in  .Scotland,  in  remote  parts,  that 
the  ease  with  which,  during  the  last  war,  clerical  stu- 
dents could  accomplish  the  little  that  country  presby- 
teries required  in  studies  at  the  university,  and  could 
slip  into  a  kirk,  turned  away  from  the  broad  paths  of 
worldly  industry  many  who  ought  to  have  l>een  sitting 
l)ehind  the  Incmi,  or  the  desk,  and  whose  talent  ex- 
tended just  to  finding  out  and  securing  a  good  pulpit- 
livelihood. 

Abroad,  the  employment  under  government,  in  the 
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present  a^e,  attracts  to  it,  as  the  church  of  Rome  did  in 
the  tniUdle  ;i{j;es,  all  the  mind,  industry,  and  capital  of 
the  middle  classes,  on  whom  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  a  coimtry  are  founded.  The  little  capitals  stored  up 
in  those  classes  are  saved,  not  to  put  out  their  young 
men,  as  with  us,  into  various  industrial  pursuits,  and 
with  suitable  means  to  carry  them  on,  or  to  extend  the 
original  branch  of  business  in  which  the  family  capital 
was  acquired,  but  to  support  their  sons  while  studying, 
and  waiting  for  a  living  by  public  function  in  sonic  of 
the  numerous  departments  of  goveniment  employment. 
It  may  be  reasonably  doubted  if  the  Popish  church,  iu 
the  darkest  period  of  the  middle  ages,  abstracted  so 
many  people,  and  so  much  capital  from  the  paths  and 
employments  ol"  productive  industry,  as  the  civil  and 
military  establishments  of  the  continental  governments 
do  at  the  present  day  in  France  and  Germany.  The 
means  also  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  in  monkish  or 
clerical  function  were  less  demoralising  to  the  public 
mind  and  spirit;  for  some  kind  of  intellectual  supe- 
riority, or  self-denial,  or  sacrifice,  was  required,  and  not 
merely,  as  in  funclionarism,  barefaced  patronage. 

National  chanicter  partakes  of  the  spirit  which  the 
main  object  oi'  pursuit  among  a  people  produces  in  in- 
dividuals. It  ii  at  tlic  hand  of  government,  by  favour 
and  patronage,  and  through  subservience  to  those  in 
higher  iiuiction,  that  the  youth  of  the  Continent  look 
for  bread  and  future  advancement.  All  independence 
of  mind  is  crushed,  all  indejH-'ndent  action  and  public 
spirit  buried  under  the  mass  of  subsistence,  social  in- 
fluence and  honours,  to  be  obtained  in  the  civil  and 
military  functions  under  government  on  the  Continent. 
It  is  to  Iw  observed,  that,  in  time  of  peace,  the  military 
service  in  most  foreign  countries  is  scarcely  diHlrent 
from  the  civil.  Having  no  distant  colonies  to  garrison, 
no  posiN  in  unwholesome  climates  to  occupy,  no  per- 
petual  rotation  at  home  from  one  quarter  to  another, 
but  Ix'ing  genenilly  stationed  for  many  years  in  the 
xjmic  towns,  tlie  militai-y  act  upon  the  industry  of  the 
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country  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  effects,  as 
the  body  of  civil  functionaries.  Both  together  form  a 
mass  of  subsistence,  influence,  and  distinction  to  be 
attained  by  other  means  than  productive  indtistry,  and 
wliich  smothers  all  exeition  and  spint  of  independence 
in  the  industrial  classes.  The  sturdy-minded  English 
industiialist  toils  and  slaves  at  his  trade,  to  become  some 
day  an  independent  man,  to  be  beholden  to  no  one,  to 
l>e  master  of  his  own  time  and  actions,  to  be  a  free  ajrcnt 
individually,  acting  and  thinking  for  himself,  both  in  his 
private,  and,  if  he  has  any,  in  his  public  capacity,  or 
business.  To  this  end  he  brings  up  his  sons,  and  puts 
them  out  in  the  world  with  u  trade,  and  with  capital,  if 
he  has  any,  to  attain  this  end.  The  dependence  upon 
others  for  a  living,  the  subserviency  and  seeking  for 
favour,  inherent  in  a  functionary  career,  da  not  come 
within  his  sphere  of  action.  A  living  by  productive 
industry  is,  generally  speaking,  far  more  certain,  and 
more  easily  obtained  in  our  social  system,  in  which  mi- 
litary,  clerical,  and  legal  fiinctions  under  govcniment 
patronage,  and  a  living  in  either  of  those  branches  of 
public  employment,  arc  rare,  and  altogether  out  of 
reach  and  out  of  sight  of  the  middle  classes  in  general, 
forming  no  object  to  the  great  mass  of  the  industrialist- 
class  to  breed  up  their  sons  to.  This  is  the  great  moral 
basis  on  which  tiic  national  wealth,  industr)',  and  cha- 
racter of  the  English  people  rest ;  and  is  the  only  basis 
which  can  uphold  real  liberty  in  a  country,  or  a  social 
state  in  whicli  civil  liberty,  as  well  as  political,  free 
agency  in  private  life,  as  well  as  free  constitutional 
forms  of  government,  can  exist.  The  Germans  and 
French  never  can  be  free  people,  nor  very  industrious, 
very  wealthy  nations,  with  their  present  social  economy 
—  with  their  armies  of  functiuiiaries  in  civil  employ- 
ments, extending  the  desire  and  the  means  among  the 
classes  who  ought  to  rely  upon  their  own  indepemlent 
industi*y  in  the  paths  of  trade  and  manufacture,  of 
earning  n  living  in  public  function  by  other  means 
than  their  own  productive    industry.     This   universal 
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dependence  upon  public  function  smothers  at  the  root 
the  growth  of  independent  feeling,  action,  and  in- 
dustry. 

Political  liberty,  the  forms  of  a  liberal  legislative 
co»i8titution,  the  Continent  may  obtain  ;  and  France 
has  obtained  such  a  constitution  as  always  opposes  a 
considerable,  and  often  a  successful  check  to  the  mea- 
sures of  the  executive  :  yet  with  all  this  real  political 
liberty,  the  French  people  have  as  yet  no  real  civil 
liberty,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  general  diffusion  of 
the  spirit  of  functionarism  through  society,  no  idea  of, 
or  feeling  for  civil  liberty.  The  private  rights  oi'  indi- 
viduals as  members  of  the  social  union  are  every  hour 
infringed  upon  by  their  social  institutions  in  a  way 
which  individnal.s  with  any  just  feeling  of  independence 
and  civil  liberty,  and  wttii  political  liberty  to  give  effect 
and  reality  to  their  sentiments,  would  never  submit  to. 
As  an  instance  of  tlie  state  of  the  public  mind  in  France, 
and  indeed  all  over  the  Continent,  on  the  rights  and 
civil  liberty  of  the  individual  members  of  society,  it  is 
matter  of  leave  and  licence,  of  passport  and  police  re- 
gulation, for  the  native  Frenchman  or  German  to  move 
from  place  to  place,  or  to  exercise  in  many  countries 
any  kind  of  trade,  profession,  or  means  of  living,  within 
his  own  native  land.  The  very  elector  going  from 
Paris  to  his  own  home,  to  exercise  perhaps  the  highest 
privilege  of  political  liberty  —  his  elective  franchise,  in 
voting  for  a  representative  to  the  chamber  of  deputies — 
has  so  little  civil  liberty,  and  so  little  idea  of  it,  that  he 
must  apply  for  and  travel  with  a  patisport  asked  from 
and  signed  by  a  government  functionary.  This  is  a 
caricature  of  liberty.  It  is  liberty  in  chains,  her  charter 
in  her  lunul,  her  paper  cup  of  liberty  on  her  head,  and 
manacles  on  her  feet. 

The  German  populations  have  not  even  attained  this 
state.  They  are  without  political  libeity,  as  well  as 
civil  liberty. 

The  police  of  the  country,  the  security  of  |>erson  and 
property,  are,  it  is  alleged,  better  provided  for  by  this 
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governmental  surveillance  over  and  interference  in  all 
individual    movement.     The  same  argument  would  jus- 
tify the  locking  up  the  |>opulation  everj'  night  in  public 
gaols.      Good  police,  and  the  security  of  |K'rson  and  pro- 
perty,  however  valuable  in  society,  are  far  too  dearly 
paid  i'or  by  the  sacrifice  of  private  free  agency  involved 
in  this  ultra-precautionary  social  economy.     The  moral 
sense    of   right,  and    the    individual    independence    of 
judgment  in  conduct,  are  8U|>erseded  by  this  conventional 
duty  of  obedience  to  oflfice.     Men  lose  the  sentiment 
of  what  is  due  to  themselves  by  others,  and  to  others  by 
themselves  ;   and  lose  the  sense  of  moral  rectitude,  and 
the  habit  of  applying  it  to  Jictions.     A  Frenchman  or 
German  would  not  think  himself  entitled  to  act  upon 
his  own  judgment  and  sense  of  right,  and  refuse  obe- 
dience to  an  order  of   a  superior,  if  it  were  morally 
wrong  ;  nor  would  the  public  feeling,  as  in  England, 
go  along  with,  and  Justify  the  individual  who,  on  his  own 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  refuse<l  to  be  an  instrument 
of,  or  party  to,  any  act  not  approved  of  by  his  moral 
sense.     The  spirit  of  subordination  and  implicit  obe- 
dience, which  we  isolate  and  confine  entirely  to  military 
service,   enters  on  the  Continent  into  civil  lite.     The 
scenes  of  bloodshed  in  France  under  the  revolutionary 
government,  could  never   have  taken  place   among  a 
people  bred  up  in  habits  of  moral   free  agency,  and  of 
reflecting  independence  of  individual  judgment  on  ac- 
tion.    The  instruments  would  have  been  wanting  in  the 
tribunals.     The  general  moral  sense  would  have  opposed 
the  enactment  or  fidfilment  of  such  decrees. 

The  non-interference  of  government  in  our  social 
economy  with  individual  free-agency,  and  the  intense 
repugnance  and  opposition  to  every  attempt  at  such  in- 
terference with  the  individuals  rights  of  thinking  and 
acting,  have  developed  a  more  independent  movement 
of  the  nmral  sense  among  the  English  people  than 
among  the  continental.  It  is  their  distinguished  na- 
tional churdctcristic.  The  individual  Englishman,  the 
most  rude  and  uncivilised  in  manners,    the  most   de* 
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pi-avcd  in  habits,  the  most  ignorant  in  rending,  writing, 
und  religious  knowledge  ;  standing  but  too  often  lower 
than  the  lowest  of  other  nations  on  all  these  points  ; 
will  yet  be  found  a  man  wonderfully  distinct,  and  far 
above  the  e<lucated  continental  man  of  a  much  higher 
class,  in  his  moral  discrimination  of  the  right  or  wrong 
in  human  action,  far  more  decidedly  aware  of  his  civil 
rights  as  a  member  of  society,  and  judging  far  more 
acutely  of  what  he  tenuii  fair  play,  or  of  what  is  due  to 
himself,  and  by  himself,  in  all  public  or  private  relations 
or  actions.  It  is  the  total  absence  of  government  Inter- 
ference, by  superintendence  and  functionaries,  in  the 
stream  of  private  activity  and  industry,  that  has  deve- 
lojjcd,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  this  spirit  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  the  iulluence  oi'  the  moral  sense  on  action 
among  the  English.  It  is  their  education.  We  may 
call  them  uneducated,  because  they  cannot  read  and 
write  so  generally  as  the  Scotch,  the  French,  or  the 
Prussian  people  ;  but  as  men  and  citizens  ihey  have 
received  a  practical  education,  from  the  nature  of  their 
social  arnmgements,  of  a  far  higher  kind  uud  value  than 
the  French,  the  Prussian,  or  even  the  Scotch  can  lay 
claim  to.  They  are  far  more  independent  moral  agents 
in  public  and  private  affairs. 

in  France  and  Prussia,  the  state,  by  the  system  of 
funclionarisni,  stepfieii  into  the  slioes  of  the  feudal  baron 
on  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  ;  and  he  who  was 
the  vassal,  ami  now  calls  himself  the  citizen,  is,  in  fact, 
as  much  restrained  in  his  civil  liberty,  and  free-agency 
as  a  moral  self-acting  member  of  society,  by  state  enact- 
ments, superlluous  legislation,  and  the  government-spirit 
of  intermeddling  by  its  functionaries  in  all  things,  as  he 
was  before  by  his  teudal  lords.  The  physical  condition 
of  the  people  of  those  countries  has,  beyond  all  doubts 
been  intprovcd  by  the  general  diffiision  of  property 
through  the  social  muss,  and  has  advanced  to  a  higher 
state  of  well-being  and  comfort  than  with  us  ;  but  their 
civil  and  moral  condition  has  not  kept  |>acc  and  advanced 
with  it.    They  liave  the  property,  but  their  govenmieuts 
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endeavour  to  retain  the  privileges  whieh  belong  to 
property,  the  rights  of  individual  free-a}2;ency  in  the 
moral  and  industrial  use  of  it.  These  arc  two  an- 
tagonist powcjs  in  the  social  economy  of  the  Continent, 
An  unseen  power  called  the  state  is  held  now,  as  it  was 
in  the  most  stringent  days  of  the  feudal  system,  to  be 
the  owner  of  all  the  materials  of  human  industry,  of  all 
occupations,  trodes,  and  professions,  of  human  industry 
itself,  of  all  the  deeds  and  thoughts  of  each  individual, 
of  his  body  ami  soul,  it  may  be  truly  said  ;  for  instead  of 
being  free  to  do  what  law  tloes  not  prohibit,  he  can  do 
nothing  lawfully  but  what  law  permits.  He  cannot  en- 
gage in  the  simplest  act  of  a  free-agent  in  civil  society 
without  leave,  and  license,  and  being  in  some  shape  or 
other  under  the  eye  and  regulation  of  this  unseen  ]>ro- 
prietor  of  all  earthly.  He  may,  as  in  France,  en- 
joy a  considerable  share  of  political  liberty,  that  is,  of 
a  constitutioual  voice  in  the  enactuicnt  of  Jaws  ;  but 
civil  liberty,  the  uncontrolled  freedom  of  action,  and  of 
the  use  of  property,  of  body,  and  of  mind,  subject  only 
to  the  most  obvious  and  urgent  necessity  of  interference 
by  government  to  prevent  evil  to  others  —  is  as  little 
enjoyed  by  him  in  the  constitutional  as  in  the  despotic 
state  ;  as  little  in  llulgiuni  or  France,  as  in  Prussia  or 
Austria.  The  same  principle  of  intrusion  on  the  civil 
liberty  of  the  subject  pervades  the  social  economy  of  all 
these  states  —  interference  is  the  rule,  non-interference 
the  exception.  Yet  of  what  value  is  political  liberty,  or 
n  representative  legislature,  but  to  give  and  secure  to 
every  man  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  his  civil 
liberty  ?  A  free  constitution  is  but  a  platform  for 
political  adveuturers  to  declaim  from,  if  it  does  not 
bring  civil  liberty  into  the  social  economy  of  a  country. 
Tile  just  conclusion  is,  that  mere  changes  in  the 
forms  of  government,  and  in  the  machinery  and  forms 
of  legislation,  will  not  suddenly,  and  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, change  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  that  in 
genuine  liberty,  in  practical  civil  liberty,  in  the  in- 
dividual freedom  of  action  and  of  mitid,  and  the  in- 
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Alienees  of  ihis  freedom  on  moral,  inteJlectual,  and 
national  character,  the  people  of  the  Continent  are  but 
little  morc  advanced  now  than  they  wore  under  Frederic 
the  Great,  or  Louis  XIV.,  or  Napoleon.  They  are  still 
slaves  in  the  spirit  and  principles  of  their  social  economy. 
What  they  understand  by  liberty,  and  are  clamorous 
for,  is  political  liberty,  not  civil  liberty,  the  instrument 
of  liberty  without  its  use,  the  outward  forms  without 
the  spirit  in  their  social  economy. 

But  this  is  not  always  to  be  so.  This  is  but  the 
transition  state  of  society  just  casting  off  the  net-work 
of  slavery  in  which  the  feudal  system  had  for  ages  en- 
veloped it.  The  vassal  is  now  the  proprietor,  and  in 
Fiance  at  least  more  or  less  the  legislator  himself.  It 
is  his  mind  that  is  behind  his  social  position.  He  is  a 
proprietor  without  knowing  the  rights  of  property. 
The  old  feudal  spirit  still  lingers  in  the  regenerated 
govcniuients  and  people  ;  but  the  seed  is  sown,  the 
leaven  is  working.  Property  will  gradually  take  its 
own  place,  and  assume  its  own  rights  in  social  affairs. 
It  has  been  widely  diffused  by  the  effects  of  the  French 
Revolution  through  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  social 
body  of  Fnuice  and  Germany.  It  is  not  merely  pro- 
perty in  land,  but  also  pei'sonal  property,  capital,  that 
has  been  spread  among  the  people,  and  a  spirit  of  in- 
dustry, a  feeling  of  individual  independence,  has  natu- 
rally accompanied  this  diffusion  of  property.  But  the 
rights  insuparulile  from  industry  and  property  —  free- 
agency,  the  uncontrolled  use  and  exercise  of  them  — are 
retained  by  government  as  a  basis  for  the  support  of 
kingly  power.  The  piinciplti  of  government  when  land 
was  utmost  the  only  iuHuential  property  in  society,  and 
that  was  in  the  hands  nf  a  small  privileged  class  deeply 
iutL'rested  in  the  support  of  the  source  from  which  they 
derived  their  projH^rty  and  privileges,  and  held  them 
exclusively,  is  transferred  to  a  social  state,  in  which  land 
is  in  the  hands  of  all,  and  no  one  class  has  any  exclusive 
interests  or  rights,  derived  from  the  crowu  and  con- 
nected with  land,  to  maintain.     Owing  to  the  natural 
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and  uncxtin^iiiKhablc  iiiHuences  of  property  on  the 
liuinan  mind,  this  can  only  do,  cithi'r  in  France  or 
Germany,  until  the  public  mind  becomes  ctlucatcd  and 
elevated  up  to  its  social  position,  and  along  with  the 
physical  enjoyment  and  possession  of  pro|»erty,  claims 
also  ail  that  morally  and  politically  belongs  to  the  en- 
joyment and  possession  of  property,  viz.  irec  agency  as 
individuals,  self-government  by  representative  constitu- 
tions as  citizens.  It  is  evident  that  one  and  the  same 
principle  us  a  support  of  uncontrolled  kiuj^ly  power, 
cannot  be  found  equally  effective  in  two  such  totally 
distinct  combinations  of  society,  as  that  of  alt  land  being 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  small  privileged  class 
closely  connected  by  every  tie  and  motive  with  ths 
crown,  and  that  of  the  general  diffusion  of  land  among 
a  population  quite  unconnected  with  it.  The  very 
fiction  of  law  of  the  crown  being  the  source  from  which 
the  lauded  proprietor  derives  his  rights,  falls  to  the 
ground  where  the  right  is  almost  universal,  and  conveyfi 
210  conventional  privilege  attached  to  such  property,  and 
where  succession  by  primogeniture  is  abolished.  The 
crown  attempting  to  retain  restrictions  on  the  use  and 
free  enjoyment  of  pro])crty  after  it  1ms  lost  all  connection 
with  it,  is  in  a  false  position. 

Two  distinct  powers  in  society  —  the  power  of  pro- 
|»erty  and  the  kingly  power  —  have  thus,  by  the  great 
convulsion  of  tlie  French  Revolution,  been  phiced  in  a 
state  of  incompatible  coexistence.  They  are  two  an- 
tagonist powers  in  the  social  economy  of  France, 
Prussia,  and  Northern  Germany,  two  powers  in  o[ipo- 
sition  to,  not  in  unison  with  each  other.  The  riglits 
of  property,  the  free  agency  of  the  possessor  in  tlie  use 
and  application  of  it,  the  moral  free  agency  of  the 
individuals  possessing  it,  their  sclf-govcniment  and 
self-management  of  all  that  afiects  it,  arc  natural  pre- 
rogatives of  the  possessors  of  property  which,  where  a 
whole  nation  are  the  proprietors,  cannot  be  usurped  to 
support,  by  dint  of  uii  unniituml  system  of  functionarism 
cxlending  over  tlie  prerogative;*  of  pr<»jKTty  and  the 
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private  rights  of  proprietors,  a  royal  autocratic  power  in 
tlie  community  that  has  no  exrluxivc  rights  or  privileges 
now  to  beMtow  upon  any  class  of  proprietors.  Such  an 
usurpation  of*  the  rights  of  property,  and  of  the  natural 
prerogatives  of  proprietors,  by  the  intrusion  of  function- 
arism  ir\to  all  the  social  relations,  al?hirs,  duties,  and 
industrial  movement  of  a  people  of  proprietors  can  be 
no  stable  or  very  long  endured  arrangement  of  the 
social  economy  of  a  country.  What  is  the  jarring  be- 
tween tlie  monarch  luid  the  states  in  Hanover  ?  What 
arc  the  petitions  for  a  constitutional  representation  to 
the  new  sovereign  of  Prussia  frotn  tlie  most  imj)ortant 
towns  in  his  dominions  ?  What  is  that  great  national 
movement,  the  German  commei'cial  league,  but  the 
efforts  of  property  to  obtain  its  natural  rights  in  society 
—  the  distant  sounds  that  precede  a  storm  r* 

M''hen  this  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  pro])erty  in 
the  social  economy  of  the  Continent  is  removed,  either 
by  gradual  steps  or  by  sudden  convulsion,  on  what  lia» 
kingly  power  to  rest  ?  A  monarchical  government  and 
a  democratical  distribution  of  the  landed  and  other 
property  cannot  exist  together.  They  arc  antiigonist 
elements  in  social  economy. 

The  I'Vcnch  Revolution,  considered  as  the  beginning 
of  a  radical,  inevitable,  nnd  bcneHeial  change  in  the 
physical,  moral,  and  political  condition  of  the  Ku- 
roptian  people,  must  he  regarded  l)y  the  social  econo- 
mist as  a  movement  uidy  in  its  cuunnencement.  U 
has  \ei\  the  continentAl  po]>ulation  in  two  very  dis- 
tinctly marked  divisions.  'Hie  one  consists  of  the 
populations  in  which,  with  a  few  mudiHcations  and 
relorms  not  affecting  the  grand  principle  of  their  social 
economy,  the  old  feudal  arrangements  of  property,  and 
the  aristocratic  basis  of  kingly  power  rsiiscd  upon  feu- 
dality, are  I'ctained.  Austria  is  undoubtedly  at  the 
head  of  tins  division.  The  other  consists  of  the  po- 
pulations which  have  adopted  a  new  social  economy  in 
which  the  two  corner-stones  of  feudality,  primogeniture 
and  hereditary  privilege,  are  tftkeii  away,  and  kingly 
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power  has  only  the  teni|)Oi'ary  basis  of  functionarisni  for 
Its  support.  France  is  at  the  head  of  this  division.  The 
diffusion  of  property,  the  abolition  of  privilege  and 
primogcnitiirc,   and  the  introduction  of  functionarisni 

I  as  a  substitute  for  aristocracy  and  a  basis  for  the  sup- 
port of  government,  are  all  derived  from  the  French 
Revolution ;  and  Prussia  entered  voluntarily  into  the 
circle  of  the  new  social  economy  of  this  division,  under 
the  administration  of  Prince  llardenberf*',  in  1809. 

It  was  found  necessary,  if  Prussia  was  to  preserve  a 
national  existence,  to  give  the  mass  of  the  population 
that  interest  in  the  defence  of  the  country  which  was 
totally  wanting  under  the  feudal  distribution   of  the 

I  huid  into  noble  estates  cultivated  by  the  forced  labour 
of  serfs.  The  following  sketch  will  explain  imperfectly 
the  amount  of  change  in  the  state  of  lauded  property 
in  Prussia  produced  by  this  measure. 

J*reviou8  to  1800  landed  property  was,  on  the  greater 
part  of  the  Continent,  divided  into  noble  or  baronial, 
and  peasant,  roturier,  or  not  noble  holdings.  The 
former  class  of  estates  could  only  be  held  by  nobility, 
and  bad  many  unjust  exemptions  from  public  burdens, 
and  many  oppressive  privileges  attached  to  them. 
These  baronial  estates,  by  far  the  greatest  in  extent, 
had  the  peasantry  who  were  bom  on  the  land  adscripti 
glebo'. ;  had  a  right  to  their  labour  every  day  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  domain  ;  had  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction over  them  in  tlie  baronial  court  of  the  estate  ; 
had  a  Imronial  judge,  a  baronial  prison  on  the  estate  to 
incarcerate  them,  and  a  bailiff  to  tiog  them  for  neglect 
of  work  or  other  baronial  offences.  These  slaves  were 
allowed  cottages  with  land  upon  the  outskirts  of  the 
estate,  and  cultivated  their  o^vn  patclies  in  the  hours  or 
days  when  their  labour  was  not  required  on  the  barony 
lands.  They  paid  tithes  and  dues  out  of  their  crops 
to  the  minister,  the  surgeon,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the 
barony  or  local  judge  who  resided  on  the  estate,  and 
was  appointed  by  the  proprietor,  as  patron  both  of  tlie 

'  church  and  of  the  court  of  the  barony,  but  out  of 
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the  niiinbcr  of  examined  jurists,  or  stiulents  of  law,  who 
were  candidates  for  these  local  judgeships. 

This  is,  for  the  system  is  not  abolished  altogether, 
the  great  object  of  the  numerous  body  of  law  students 
at  the  (lemimi  univorsities.  The  local  judge  is,  like 
the  minister,  with  a  fixed  and  comfortable  salary  not 
depending  on  the  will  of  the  patron,  and  he  is  a  servant 
of  the  state  revised  by,  and  reporting  to,  the  higher 
local  judicatories,  and  with  promotion  open  to  him 
from  the  local  baronial  to  the  higher  courts  of  the 
country. 

If  the  serf  deserted,  he  was  bi'ought  back  by  the 
military,  who  patrolled  the  roads  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  escape  of  peasants  into  the  free  towns, 
their  only  secure  asylum,  and  was  imprisoned,  fed  on 
bread  and  water  in  the  black  hole,  which  existed  on 
every  baronial  estate,  and  Hogged.  The  condition  of 
these  bom  serfs  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  negro 
slaves  on  a  West  India  estate  dunng  the  apprenticeship 
term,  before  their  final  emaneipatton.  This  system  was 
in  full  vigour  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  not  merely  in  remote  unfrequented  corners 
of  the  Continent,  but  in  the  centre  of  her  civilisation  — 
all  round  Hamburgh  and  Lubock  for  instance,  in  Hol- 
stein,  Schleswig,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  over  alt 
Prussia.  Besides  these  baronial  estjites  with  the  boni- 
scrfs  attached  to  them,  there  were  Bauern  Hofe,  or 
peasant  estates,  which  held  generally  of  some  baron, 
but  were  distinct  properties,  paying  as  feu  duties  or 
quit-rents  so  many  days'  labour  in  the  week,  with  other 
feudal  sonici-s  and  payments  to  the  feudal  superior. 
The  acknowledgment  of  these  as  distinct  legal  pro- 
pt-riies  not  to  be  recalled  so  long  as  the  peasant  jxir- 
i'ormed  the  services  and  payments  established  cither  by 
usage  or  by  writings,  was  the  tirst  great  step  in  Prussia 
towards  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry. 
It  was  stretched  so  fur  as  to  include  the  serfs  located 
on  the  outskiits  of  the  barony,  and  paying  daily  labour 
for  their  iwitches  of  land,  and  who  originally  were  in* 
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tended  l)y  the  proprietor  to  be  his  sei*vants  and  day- 
labourej-s  for  cultivating  his  mains  or  home- fanned  land, 
but  who,  by  lonj^  usage  and  occnpation  for  generations, 
had  become  a  kind  ot  hereditary  tenants  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  tliose  occupants  acknowIe<lged  to  be 
proprietors,  or  what  we  wouhi  call  copyholders.  Prince 
Hurdenberg's  energetic  administration  made  al!  these 
occupants  the  absohitc  proprietors  of  their  sevemi  hold- 
ings, for  the  yearly  payment  of  the  quit  rents  they  had 
been  paying  to  the  baronial  proprietor,  and  had  these 
quit  rents,  whether  paid  in  labour  or  other  services,  or 
in  grain,  vahied  by  commissioners  at  fixed  moderate 
rates,  and  had  them  commuted  and  bought  up  from  the 
dominant  property,  under  inspection  of  the  commis- 
siunerN,  by  the  surrender  to  it  of  a  portion  of  the  land 
of  the  servient  pro])erty,  if  the  peasant  had  no  money 
for  the  purchase  of  the  redemption.  This  great  and 
good  measure,  which  was  projected  and  carried  into 
effect  by  Stein  and  Hardcnherg  in  a  succession  of 
edicts,  from  that  of  October  9.  1807,  np  to  June  7- 
iS^il,  is  the  great  and  redeeming  glory  of  tlie  reign  of 
Frederic- William  III.,  and,  like  all  great  and  good 
measures,  was  accomplished  with  much  less  difficulty 
than  was  anticipated.  Feudality  had  become  effete. 
A  strong  and  vigorous  exertion  was  necessary  to  give 
the  people  something  to  defend  —  some  material  in- 
terest in  the  country.  By  this  measure,  iVussiu  was 
at  once  covered  with  a  numerous  body  of  small  pro- 
prietors, instead  of  being  held  by  a  small  privileged  class 
of  nobility. 

This  revolution  in  the  state  of  property  was  almost 
ns  great  as  that  which  had  laVen  place  in  France,  and  it 
is  pregnant  with  the  same  results  and  tendencies.  It 
gave  comfort,  well-being,  property,  to  a  population  of 
serfs.  It  emancipated  them  irom  local  oppression, 
raised  their  moral  and  physical  condition,  gave  them  a 
political,  although  as  yet  unacknowledged,  existence,  a« 
tlie  most  important  constituent  element  of  the  social 
body.     But  iiere  the  Frussian  Kevolution  has  stopped 
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imU^mkga of  Uidr  iemWkKdt^ 
iaftndeandbafgeaws.  EvcryvM 
to  be  admitsed  to  the  ri^rts  of  barge**  or 
paring  a  ecfftsio  fixed  mm  (in  Bfllai  it  is 
tbirty  tbokn)  for  hit  boi^gea  ticket,  ad  is  aMJlied, 
whftW  he  hoior  b»  not  aerred  n  apptcotieedup^  to 
cscfVMe  My  cdDiag  or  trade.  This  terand  step,  eom- 
ficted  ibe  dvage  in  the  aocal  econaixiT  of  PniMo,  ood 
■hiyTliiir  oUitoraled  its  foriDer  character  of  feedalicj 
as  or  at  rcgvded  the  peo^  althoo^  the  gwmuoent 
still  dsngi  Co  the  feodal  principle  of  aatocracy,  wHhoot 
aoj  nepreacntotioD  of  the  proprietors  of  the  country. 
Jftbeae  were  snail  pririlegcd  clasBes  of  nobifity,  and 
iDOornorated  bodiei^  ioterwoTeii  with  royahy,  as  under 
the  old  leodal  arraBgenimts  of  society,  and  kept  by  ex- 
dostre  priviletM  and  distinctions  ap«rt  rrcrm  the  awin 
body  of  a  peo}He,  and  clostly  united  to  each  other  and 
to  the  crown  by  every  tie  of  interest  and  honour,  this 
order  ofthinft*  might,  althoufrh  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  timet,  and  to  the  ^rntdual  but  great  adraitce  of  so- 
ciety in  an  uppoftite  dia-cliun,  linger  on,  a«  in  Austria 
and  other  ffuatUv  conRtituted  countries,  in  a  tvcblc  ex- 
istence, vi^itiii^  the  blast  that  is  to  overturn  it.  But  in 
a  Mhulc  nation  of  proprietors,  it  i«  a  false  social  economy 
—  an  urdcr  of  things  loo  unnatural  to  be  stable 
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In  Fi'ance,  the  bixly  of  proprietors  possessiug  the 
land  of  the  country  hiivc  obtained  n  portion  at  least,  of 
political  libeity,  :i  representation,  by  a  part  at  least,  of 
their  own  body  in  the  lcgi>lature,  and  may,  without  nny 
very  violent  convulsion,  give  themselves  hereafter  the 
civil  liberty  they  still  want,  in  proportion  as  the  public 
mind  becomes  prepared  to  cast  off  the  trammels  on  in- 
dividual liberty  and  free  agency  imposed  by  function- 
arisni  and  government  interference.  Prussia  has  not 
taken  t\m  8tep,  and  is  now  in  the  fiilKe  position  of 
lioldii»g  fast  by  a  power  which  has  no  roots  in  the  new 
sociul  economy  she  has  adopted.  The  government  lias 
cast  loose  the  alwohito  kingly  [)ower  from  it«  sheet- 
anchor,  the  feudal  system,  and  is  now  clinging  to  the 
twig  of  functionarism  to  save  itself  from  being  harried 
along  with  the  stream  of  social  improvement. 

France  and  Prussia  should  be  viewed  by  the  social 
economist  consecutively.  They  have  the  same  two  an- 
tagonist principles  in  their  social  economy,  although 
in  France  the  ultimate  predominance  of  the  power  oi' 
property  over  absolute  kingly  power  is  no  longer 
<loubtful.  Functionarism  in  France,  enormous  as  it  is, 
will  be  broken  down  as  a  state  element  for  the  support 
of  kingly  power,  by  the  element  of  popular  power  in 
the  constitution,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  But  in 
Prussia  the  people  have  no  shadow  even,  of  legislative 
power,  no  kind  of  representative  cliaudjer,  and  are  ab- 
jectly patient  under  the  total  want  of  civil  and  jwlitieal 
liberty.  Property,  and  a  prodigious  social  reform,  have 
been  thrust  upon  them  by  their  government  in  a  kind 
of  speculation  on  improvement,  rather  than  attained  by 
any  invincible  desire  of  their  own,  or  by  any  national 
struggle  for  their  ameliorated  social  condition.  All  has 
been  done  for  them,  not  by  them  ;  and  they  enjoy  the 
physical  good  this  change  has  brought  them,  like  a  body 
of  emancipated  slaves  who  receive  their  own  natural 
rights  as  gifts  from  their  former  masters,  ami  sit  down 
in  grateful  contentment.  'J'lic  kingly  |>owcr,  both  in 
Prussia  and  in  France,  seems  aware  of  its  false  position, 
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and  anxious  to  reconstruct  an  order  of  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy endowed  with  entailed  landed  property  and 
privilege,  as  a  social  power  for  the  support  of  monarchy. 
But  in  social  economy,  as  in  human  life,  the  ntUla  pes 
retrorsimi  is  the  principle  of  nature,  llie  abolition  of 
primogeniture,  and  the  consequent  di£^sion  of  landed 
property  through  society,  have  morally,  as  well  as  ter- 
ritorially, done  away  with  the  class  of  privileged  feudal 
aristocracy  as  an  influential  social  element  in  both 
countries.  It  would  be  the  show,  not  the  reality,  of  a 
nobility  that  could  be  re-established  now  in  Prussia  or 
in  France.  The  social  position  and  importance  of  an 
hereditary  aristocracy  are  besides  filled  up  by  the  new 
social  power— the  body  of  functionaries,  in  the  social 
arrangements  which  have  sprung  up  from  the  ashes  of 
the  French  Revolution. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

PRUSSIA. —  KOr  COKSTITUTIMC  OKE  NATION. —  PRUSSIAN  POLICV 
IN  THIS  CENTURY. ATTEMFT  TO  PORM  NATIONAL  ClI  A  RACTKR. 

—  WHY    NOT    auccEsaruL.  —  military    ohoanisation    or 

PHUfiiilA. MABILITV    TO    MILITARY    SKHVICE    OP    ALL    I'HUS- 

RIANfl.—SflRVICE  IN  THE  LINE.  —  IN  THE  ARMY  OF  RESERVK. 

FIRST   DIVISION SECOND. EFFECTS  OP  THE  SYSTEM  ON   THE 

POLITICAL  BALANCE  OF  EUROPE, —  ITS  ADVANTAG&S.  —  ITS  DIS- 
ADVANTAGES  COMPARED  TO  A  STANDING  ARMY.  —  ITS  GREAT 

PHEBSURB    ON    TIME    AND    INDUfrTRT. ITS    INFERIORITT   AS    A 

MILITARY  FORCE. — AMOUNT  OF  MILITARY  FORCEOP  PRUSSLA.— 
DEFECT  JM  THE  CONTINENTAI.  ARMIES. —  NON-COUMISSIONED 
OFFICERS.  —  MEN.  —  TOO    DELICATELY    BRED  IN    THE    PRt'SSIAH 

ARMY. LONGEVITY     OF     OFFICERS.  —  THE    PROBABLE    ISSUB 

OP     A     WAR     BETWEEN     PRUSSIA     AND    FRANCE. POLICY    OP 

ENGLAND    IF    8UCB    A    WAR    ARISE. 

The  Prussians  are  not  nationalised  by  those  moral  in- 
fluences which  bind  men  together  into  distinct  com- 
munities. They  are  not,  like  the  Englisli,  the  French, 
the  Spaniards,  a  people  distinct  in  character,  spirit,  and 
modes  of  living  — a  nation  nnanialgamated  and  nn« 
amalgamahle  with  otiiei*s.  They  have  no  national  lan- 
guage, Hterature,  or  character ;  no  old  established  ens. 
tom.%  manners,  traditions,  modes  of  living  and  tliinking, 
laws,  rights,  or  invStitutions  oi"  ancient  times  peculiar  to 
and  distinctive  of  Prussians.  Their  history  as  a  nation 
is  but  of  yesterday,  and  is  not  properly  tlieir  history, 
but  that  of  the  sovereigns  of  a  small  part  of  the  present 
Prussia  —  of  Brandenburg  —  who  beginning  the  world 
about  a  century  ago  with  a  margraveship  of  about  one 
and  a  half  million  oi'  subjects  have,  by  good  luck  and 
military  talent,  gathered  together  a  kingdom  of  shreds 
and  patches  of  other  countries,  containing  about  fourteen 
millions  of  people.  These  have  no  national  iiistory  of 
ancient  times  common  to  all,  or  to  a  majority  of  Pnis- 
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sinns,  and  connecting  tlie  present  witli  the  past  by  reelin^n 
of  veneration  and  hereditary  attachment.      Prussia  has, 
in  ordinary  parlance,  only  a  geographical  or  political 
meaning  denoting  the  Prussian  government,  or  the  pro- 
vinces it  governs — not  a  moral  or  social  meaning.      Plie 
Prussian  nation  la  a  combination  of  words  rarely  heard, 
of  ideas  never  made,  the  population  not  being  morally 
united  by  any  common  sentiment  or  spirit  of  nationality 
distinguishing  them  in  character,  mind,  or  habits  from 
the  other  German  populations  around  them,  the  Aus- 
trian, Bavarian,  Saxon,  or  Hanoverian.     The  German 
populations  have  never  been  distinguished  by  any  strong 
8])irit  of  nationality.  Tliey  have  always  been  divisible,  like 
a  flock  of  sheep,  into  any  parcels  at  the  pleasure  of  their 
shepherds,  without  vigorous  indications  of  such  national 
distinctiveness,  character,  and  feelings  of  their  own,  as 
might  render  their  division  and  amalgamation  with  other 
grou])s  dangerous  or  impracticable.     To  remedy  this 
defect  in  their  social  structure,  to  kindle  a  itpirit  of  na- 
tionality, form  a  national  character,  and  raise  a  Prussian 
nation    bound   together  bv  moral    influences   like  the 
French  or  Knglish,  as  well  as  by  mere  temtorial  and 
political    arrangements,    is   the   great    under-priuciple 
which  has  run  through  all  the  domestic  policy  of  the 
Prussian    government  in   this   century.     Frederic  the 
Great  had  no  higher  policy  than  to  retain  the  teiritories 
he  had  acquiretl  by  the  means  which  acquired  them  — 
a  strong  stan<ling  army,  and  a  military  system  superior 
to  that  of  other  powers.     His  successors  adhered  to  the 
same  policy;  but  the  first  shock  with  the  armies  of  u 
people  animated  by  national  spirit   dissolved  the  dull 
German    delusion,  that  drill   and  discipline  alouc  arc 
sufficient  in  modem  warfare  to  replace  the  higher  moral 
Influences.     Germans  against  Germans,  monarch  against 
monarch,  in  u  scramble  for  territory,  and  the  jwople 
in  apathy  and  iniJifi'erencc,  and  with  no  interest  at  issue, 
the  contending  potentates  matlc  conquests  according  to 
the  number  of  their  higldy  disciplined  troops.      vVar 
was  really  what  it  was  often  compared  to,  u  game  at 
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^'hess,  in  which  the  royal  gamesters  could  calculate  upon 
the  powers  aiid  eftcet  of  each  piece,  and  move.  The 
Frencli  wars  from  179  i'  to  1814  wrought  a  mif^hty 
change  in  this  royal  game,  and  made  every  cabinet  of  the 
old  school  feel,  that  with  national  sentiment  kindled  by 
moral  influences,  no  people  can  be  subdued,  and  without 
it  none  can  l)e  secure.  The  alteration  in  Prussia  of  tlie 
law  and  holding  of  landed  property,  and  the  subversion 
of  the  ancient  feudal  relations  between  the  jKiasantry 
and  the  nobility — a  change  almost  a,s  great  in  the  state 
of  property,  and  altogether  as  great  in  the  structure  of 
society,  as  the  revolution  produced  in  France  ;  the  new 
military  system  by  which  the  people  themselves  became 
the  only  standing  army  ;  the  new  educational  system,  by 
which  government  has  in  its  own  hands  the  training  of 
the  mind  and  opinions  of  the  public  through  its  own 
functionaries  ;  the  new  ecclesiastical  system,  by  which 
the  two  branches  of  the  Protestant  church,  the  Lutheran 
and  Cdlvinistic,  are  joined  together,  and  blended  into  one 
different  from  both,  the  Prussian  church  ;  the  Gerninn 
custom-house  uniou,  or  commercial  league,  centralising 
in  Prussia  the  management  of  the  couunercial  and  ma- 
nufacturing industry  connected  with  the  supply  of  the 
other  German  populations,  and  raising  a  Prussian  domi- 
nancy  over  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  rest  of  Germany, 
are  so  many  steps  towards  the  one  great  object  of  imbuing 
the  Prussian  population  with  those  moral  inttuences,  with- 
out which  a  population  is  not  a  nation,  and  on  which 
national  greatness,  independence,  and  even  existence,  de- 
pend. To  what  extent  has  this  great  experiment  been 
successful  ?  this  solitary  attempt  on  the  old  continent — 
analogous  to  that  which  has  been  so  successful  on  the 
new — to  form  a  national  character,  to  kindle  a  national 
spirit,  to  convert  a  mass  of  individuals  of  different  origins, 
languages,  religions,  histories,  laws,  customs,  into  a  na- 
tion ?  The  American  cement,  the  main  ingredient  in  the 
American  cement,  is  totally  wanting  in  Prussia — freedom, 
the  uncontrolled  freedom  of  industry,  property,  mind, 
and  person,  without  inteifvreuce  of  the  government  by 
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laws  to  tho  enactment  of  which  the  people  arc  no  partj% 
and  by  a  system  of  functionarism  which  supersedes  free 
agency  in  all  civil  and  ctou  many  domestic  relations  of 
life,  and  extinj^uishcs  the  moral  influences  and  national 
spirit  which  the  government  wishes  to  kindle,  leaving 
tfie  people  a  passive  mass  in  the  hands  of  their  rulers. 
The  Prussian  (Tovemment  has  taken  one  step,  and  is 
afntid  to  take  the  next  which  naturally  and  itnavoidithly 
must  follow  the  first,  and  lives  in  an  unavailing  struggle 
to  reconcile  things  irrcconcilcable  with  each  other —  a 
supreme  interference  of  the  state  in  all  human  action 
and  opinion  among  her  subjects  with  the  activity,  in- 
dustry,  and  prosjH-rity,  the  national  character,  public 
spirit,  anil  |)atrititisni,  which  a  people  only  attain  where 
action  and  opinion  are  free  and  uncontrolled. 

The  present  military  organisation  of  the  subjects  of 
i'niKsia  is  one  of  the  most  imjiortaut  features  in  the  social 
economy  of  the  Continent.  It  has  been  adopted,  with 
more  or  less  rigour  in  its  application,  by  almost  all  the 
MTCondary  ICuropcan  powers,  and  its  principle  and  spirit 
enter  into  allthe  civil  as  well  as  tlie  military  arrangements 
uf  those  countries,  and  extend  an  influence  over  the  whole 
social  condition  of  the  European  jxipulation,  much  more 
extensively  than  any  other  military  system  has  done 
since  the  ilecay  of  the  feudal.  'I'he  system  of  standing 
armies  which  preceded  it,  and  which  still  exists  with  us, 
entered  hut  slightly  as  an  element  in  the  social  economy 
of  a  country.  The  classes  who  had  to  furnish  recruits 
to  it  cither  by  enlistment,  or  impressment  more  or  less 
coQcealed  uudcr  the  fonns  of  a  ballot,  suffered  a  loss  of 
the  members  thus  abstracted  from  civil  life ;  but  that 
was  almost  the  only  etfect  on  the  social  economy  of  the 
man  of  the  population,  excepting  the  taxation  more  or 
less  heavy  in  different  countries,  necessary  for  support- 
ing a  standing  anny  totally  distinct  from  the  ]>eople. 
It  is  a  singular  historical  fact,  that  IVussia  lias  twice 
within  these  liundre<I  years  furnished  ihc  model  on 
which  almost  all  the  other  Kuropeim  powers  have  formed 
their  military  force,  even  to  the  most  minute  details* 
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The  former  military  system  of  Prussia,  as  it  was  left 
in  its  liigliest  perfection  by  Fi*ederic  the  Great  to  his 
successors,  was  one  of  harsh  and  brutifying  discipline 
enforced  by  the  cudgel  over  trembling  s<iuads  of  seri's 
trained  into  mere  movable  machines.  The  first  shock 
with  the  undisciplined  troops  of  the  French  republic 
proved  that  this  system  was  tiilse,  that  humanity  was  not 
to  be  outraged  with  impunity  in  the  foi*niation  of  armies, 
and  that  mind  and  moral  inHuenccs  were  superior 
elements  even  in  modern  tactics  to  the  deadening  dis- 
cipline of  the  corporal's  stick.  The  wliole  of  the 
European  armies  formed,  even  to  the  sha|>e  of  their 
buttons,  upon  this  Prussian  model,  were  by  numberless 
defeats  totally  disorganised.  It  is  not  the  least  of  the 
benefits  resulting  from  the  French  revolutionary  wars, 
that  a  more  humane  spirit  of  military  discipline,  a 
greater  consideration  for  the  mind  and  rights  of  the 
soldier  as  a  liuman  being,  and  a  greater  depcn<lence 
upon  the  spirit  and  moral  influences  than  upon  a  furce<l 
mechanical  movement,  have  been  introduced,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  defeats,  into  the  military  system  of  every 
country. 

The  new  military  system  of  Prussia,  as  established  by 
edicts  of  3d  September,  1814-,  and  iilst  November,  1815, 
has  been  adopted  by  almost  all  the  secondai^  European 
powers.  By  this  system*  every  subject  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  y.5  years,  without  distinction  of  fortune, 
birth,  class,  or  intended  profession,  is  bound  to  serve  as 
a  private  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  the  standing  anny  for 
a  period  of  three  successive  years.  From  this  obliga- 
tion oidy  the  most  obvious  incapacity  from  bodily  or 
mental  defect  or  infinnity  can  excuse  any  individual, 
and  that  incapacity  must  be  exmnined  and  ndmitted  by 
the  local  board  of  commissioners  for  military  affairs, 
whose  proceedings  are  reported  to,  and  watdied  over  by, 
a  superior  provincial  board,  and  both  report  upon  every 
claim  for  exemption  to  the  war  department.     By  the 
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construction  of  these  board;;  it  is  impossible  that  favour, 
partiality,  or  local  interest  can  screen  any  individual 
from  his  turn  for  entering  the  service  for  three  years— 
which  nim  is  determined  by  lot  dra\vn  by  those  who  are 
between  the  prcscriljcd  years,  viz.  between  20  and  ^.^ 
years  of  age  —  nor  from  serving  his  three  years  in  that 
particular  branch  of  ser>-ice  or  regiment,  for  which, 
from  stature,  constitution,  or  previous  occupation,  he 
may  be  be$t  adapted.  Officers  from  each  branch  of 
service  —  of  the  guards,  artillery,  cavalry,  and  in- 
fantry—  attend  these  boards  at  their  sittings,  for  this 
selection.  In  oi*der  not  to  press  too  severely  on  the 
professious  or  occupations  incompatible  with  such  a 
long  period  of  military  service,  certain  exemptions  on 
account  of  the  social  position  of  the  individual  are  al- 
lowed by  favour,  and  on  certificate  from  the  proper 
authorities,  so  as  to  reduce  the  period  of  service  in  a 
ragimcnt  of  the  line  from  three  years  to  one  year,  the 
individual  thus  favoured  being  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
clothing  and  accoutrements.  But  such  exemption  is 
the  exception,  not  the  rule  ;  is  not  matter  of  right,  but 
of  favour;  and  also  of  |>olitical  convenience,  when  the 
ranks  of  the  standing  army  are  already  sufficiently  full. 
After  this  service  of  three  years  in  a  regiment  of  the 
line  or  standing  army,  the  individual  returns  on  leave  of 
absence  as  a  supeniumerary,  liable  to  rejoin  his  regiment 
in  caseof  war;  but  upon  attaining  his  2'ith  year  after  his 
tlirec  years*  ser\'ice,  he  is  discharged  from  the  lists  of  the 
standing  army  into  the  army  of  reserve,  atid  into  that 
division  of  it  which  is  called  erstcr  Aufgeboihs,  or  (ii-st 
for  sei'vice.  This  is  the  real  army  of  the  country,  being 
composed  entirely  of  soldiers  of  three  years'  training, 
and  between  the  ages  of  '26  and  32  years.  The  stand- 
ing  army  is  the  Ibrmation-sehool  for  the  population. 
One  third  of  its  nnmliers  is  discharged  every  autumn 
into  this  division  of  the  army  of  reserve,  and  rcplaccii 
in  spring  nut  of  the  population  hv  the  local  and  pro- 
vincial boards  of  commissioners.  The  army  of  reserve 
is  called  out  for  exercise  and  field  manccuvres  for  four* 
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tceu  days  every  year,  whtoli  liowever  is  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  lour  wceiis.  The  individual  after  his  S^ 
year  is  turned  over  from  this  first  division  to  the  second 
division  (zweiten  Aufgeboths)  of  the  anny  of  reaerve. 
Id  case  of  war,  this  division  wotdd  not  take  the  ^eld, 
hut  would  do  garrison  duty,  as  being  com|>0!^  gene- 
rally oi'  men  with  families,  and  more  advanced  in  life, 
and  also  of  half-invalids  who  had  been  found  nnfit  for 
severer  duty.  After  his  49th  year,  the  individual  is 
turned  over  into  the  land.sturui,  or  levy  en  miusc, 
which  is  only  mustered  or  exercised  in  its  own  locality, 
and  would  only  be  called  out  in  ca^e  of  actual  invasion, 
or  domestic  tumult.  The  whole  land  is  thus  one  vast 
camp,  the  whole  population  one  army.  Every  man  in 
every  station  of  life,  and  in  every  locality,  is  a  drilled 
soldier,  who  knows  his  regiment,  his  company,  his  squad, 
his  military  place  in  it,  and  appears  under  ann«  at  his 
rendezvous  for  duty,  with  as  little  delay  or  confusion, 
and  as  complete  in  all  military  appointment^^,  as  a  soldier 
of  any  standing  army  quartered  in  cantonments.  The 
admirable  precision  and  arrangement  with  which  all  the 
equipments  of  each  portion  of  the  army  of  reserve  are 
placed  in  convenient  depots  and  head-quarters  over  the 
country,  for  the  inhabitants  of  each  locality  belonging 
to  that  force,  prevent  any  confusion  in  the  working  of 
this  vast  and  adniirabiy  arranged  military  system. 
Standing  armies  composed  of  men  enlisted,  or  impressed, 
for  an  unlimited  period  of  service,  or  for  a  |>criod  long 
enough  to  separate  them  from  tlie  rest  of  society  almost 
entirely,  to  detach  them  as  a  class  from  all  the  ties  and 
habits  uf  civil  life,  exist  now  only  in  Russia,  Austria, 
France,  and  England.  Pnissia,  and  all  the  secondary 
powers,  have  dropped  this  kind  of  militai*y  force.  In 
France  six  years  and  in  Austria  eight  years  arc  the 
term  of  service  for  the  conscript  drawn  by  ballot  for  the 
ai-my,  and  lately  the  period  is  extended  to  eight  years  in 
France ;  and,  as  far  as  regards  the  individuars  habits 
and  ties,  this  is  almost  equivalent  tu  unlimited  service. 
All  the  other  European  powers  have  organised  their 
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military  force  upon  the  Prussian  principle;  and  this 
has  imperccptihly  ultcrcd  most  essentially  their  relative 
political  importance,  and  the  weight  of  Prussia  in  Eu- 
ropean affairs ;  and  particularly  has  become  an  element 
in  the  social  structure,  and  in  the  political  balance  of 
power  of  the  European  states,  of  great  interest  to  the 
political  philosopher  obsen-ant  of  those  silent  changes 
which  come  over  civilised  society  unremarked,  until 
on  some  sudden  crisis  they  produce  striking  effeets. 
This  national  army  of  the  Prussian  system  appears  to 
be  the  cheapest,  the  most  effective,  and  most  vahial)le 
military  force  a  country  can  keep.  Its  cheapness,  in- 
deed, in  proportion  to  its  great  numerical  strength,  and 
to  the  fine  and  efficient  appearance  under  arms,  to  which 
gooii  armngeraent  and  discipline  have  brought  this 
force  in  Prussia,  has  led  to  the  almost  general  adoption 
of  the  system  on  the  Continent,  The  soldiery  are  only 
in  pay  during  the  period  they  arc  embodied,  that  is, 
during  the  three  years'  service  in  the  line,  when  they 
may  be  considered  as  learning  their  military  duty,  and, 
jiiU'rwards,  only  during  the  few  weeks  yearly  of  army  of 
reserve  service,  when  the  troops  are  assembled  for  field 
manceuvres,  in  great  masses,  in  different  points  of  the 
kingdom.  Our  military  men  who  gallop  about  at  these 
grand  Prussian  reviews  declare  unanimously  their  ad- 
miration of  the  appearance,  movements,  manteuvres,  and 
military  excellency  of  the  Prussian  army  ;  and  its  drill 
and  equipments,  as  well  as  its  organisation,  have  become 
a  model  for  other  troops,  almost  as  generally  as  they 
were  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
before  the  onset  of  troops  far  less  exquisitely  drilled 
and  dressed  than  the  old  Prussian  army,  settled  the  real 
value  in  the  Held  of  this  parade  perfection  for  half  a 
century. 

This  kind  of  military  force,  however,  if  duly  weighed 
in  all  its  bearings  on  the  community  by  the  political 
economist,  will  be  found  in  reality  the  most  expensive 
and  ruinous,  instead  of  the  cheapest,  a  country  can  sup- 
port.    It  is  nn  enormous  pressure,  a  ruinous  tax,  in 
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reality,  upon  the  industry  of  a  nation  —  a  reckless  waste 
of  the  property — of  the  time  and  labour  wliich  consti- 
tute the  property — of  the  lahouring  and  middle  classes, 
and  which  reduces,  and  for  ever  keeps  down  the  people, 
to  a  state  of  poverty.  Look  at  its  working  among  those 
classes.  Take,  for  instance,  a  lad  of  two  and  twenty 
who  has  just  learnt  his  business  as  a  carpenter,  smith, 
weaver,  or  other  han<h'craft,  and  then  for  three  years, 
the  three  most  valuable  years  in  his  life  for  acquiring 
teady  habits  of  work,  and  manual  dexterity  and  skill  in 
his  trade,  put  him  into  a  regiment  of  the  line  in  a  dh- 
tant  ])art  of  the  country  to  live  the  idle  life  of  a  soldier 
for  three  years,  away  from  the  advice  or  control  of  his 
friends,  and  without  seeing  or  handling  the  implements 
of  the  trade  he  was  bred  to.  What  kind  of  o|)erativc 
tradesman,  or  head  of  a  family,  is  such  an  education  to 
produce?  But  after  three  years'  scn'ice,  he  finds  his 
way  hoMie,  resumes  his  ojiginal  trade,  marries,  and  from 
25  to  48  years  of  uge,  that  is  for  93  yeaix,  he  has  to 
give  at  the  least  two  weeks  yearly — I  believe  it  is  more 
usually  four  weeks — to  his  army  of  reserve  duty.  Now, 
if  we  take  tlie  working  years  of  such  a  man  to  be  40, 
that  is  from  2^2  to  Oii  years  of  age,  we  have  14,tiCM> 
working  days  in  his  life,  including,  however,  Sundays, 
holydays,  sickness-days,  and  drunkenness-days ;  and  out 
of  this  gross  capital  of  14,f)CX>  days,  tliis  man's  military 
duty  of  three  years*  service  in  the  line,  and  14  days 
for  US  years  afterwards  in  the  army  of  reserve,  takes 
away  1417  days,  or  just  about  10  per  cent,  of  his  oper- 
ative life.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  property  tax  of  10  per 
cent.,  taking  the  lowest  data  of  calculation,  upon  the 
labour  and  industry  of  the  working,  producing  classes 
of  the  nation  ;  and  observe  it  is  not  10  per  cent,  on  the 
value  only  of  the  produce  of  the  lime,  labour,  and  in- 
dustry of  the  people,  that  is  consumed  by  those  govern- 
ments, but  one  tenth  of  the  productive  powers  them- 
selves— of  the  very  time  and  labour  of  the  people. 
Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  in  the  good  weather  half  year, 
in  the  drilling  and   reviewing  season  only,  that  many 
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kinds  of  out-door  labour  niul  many  sorts  of  crafts  cnii 
be  carried  on  to  advantaji^c ;  and  besides  the  greater 
severity  of  winter  in  Prussia,  and  generally  on  the 
Continent,  the  extent  of  eountry,  and  the  conseiiucnt 
inferiority  of  cross-roads  and  facilities  of  transj)ort, 
impede  industry  and  business  during  the  bad  weather 
half-year,  to  a  degree  unknown  in  our  compact,  well- 
roadcd  land.  The  working  m;m*s  time  is  worth  double 
to  him  at  the  very  season  it  is  taken  from  him  by  his 
government  for  drills  and  parades.  The  system  is  in- 
compatible witl»  a  progressive  condition  of  a  peojjle, 
with  any  considerable  growth  of  national  wealth,  or  any 
eMensive  development  of  manufacturing  iiidustrj'.  The 
labouring  man  cannot  raise  his  condition  to  tbe  middle 
class ;  scarcely  can  lie  gather  savings  for  old  age.  I'hc 
middle  class  is  fonncd  under  this  system  of  t-Jixation 
on  time  and  labour,  not  by  the  rise  of  individuals 
from  the  lower  class,  as  in  our  social  system,  but  by  the 
breaking  down  of  the  class  above  itself.  The  German 
military  system,  and  the  German  conmiercial  league, 
are  at  direct  variance  with  each  other.  If  the  former 
prevail,  and  continue  to  devour  the  only  basis  of 
national  wealth  and  prosperity — the  time  and  labour  of 
the  people — the  latter  will  linger  in  a  forced  existence, 
and  gradually  die  away.  If  the  latter  prevail,  and 
Germany  become  in  reality  a  thriving,  industrious, 
manufacturing  country,  this  military  system,  and  the 
whole  system  of  interference  of  tlie  continental  govern- 
ments with  the  people  in  all  their  doings  engendered 
by  it,  must  fall  to  the  ground.  Many  conceive,  theo- 
retically, that  ic  must  be  the  great  safeguard  of  the 
liberties  of  a  eountry,  its  best  protection  from  L)Tanny, 
that  the  whole  people  have  arms  in  their  hands  and 
know  how  to  use  them.  This  may  be  true,  if  political 
liberty  alone,  that  is,  the  form  or  constitution  of  a  free 
government,  be  all  that  is  understood  by  liberty,  and 
if  the  people  have  got  the  forms  of  a  fix*e  governmctit, 
which  they  have  not  in  IVussiu ;  but  if  civil  liberty — 
the  right  of  every  individmd  to  the  free  use  of  his 
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mental  and  bodily  powers,  and  to  his  own  free  agency 
as  a  moral  and  social  l>cing  subject  only  to  such  re- 
strictions as  he  himseir  has  concurred  in,  and  imposes 
by  his  own  representatives  for  the  general  good  —  be 
the  end,  and  political  liberty  only  the  means,  then  this 
is  not  true  of  such  a  military  organisation  of  a  whole 
people-  It  is  sacrificing  their  civil  liberty — which  is 
the  great  end  and  object  of  free  institutions — for  their 
political  liberty,  if  they  had  any,  for  the  defence  of  a 
share  in  the  forms  of  legislation.  It  is  paying  for  the 
saddle,  and  leaving  nothing  to  bny  the  horse. 

It  is  stated  by  a  statistical  writer,  Jnncigny,  as  an 
approximation  to  the  proportion  of  the  militaiy  to  the 
population  of  different  countries,  that  in  Russia  1  in 
57  of  the  population  is  serving  as  a  soldier;  in  Pnissia 
1  in  80;  in  Austria  1  in  118;  in  Fnuice  1  in  12^2  ; 
and  m  Kngland  1  in  320.  But  in  this  statistical  ap- 
proximatiou,  the  writer  forgets  the  most  important 
element  in  it  as  far  as  regards  the  industry,  morals,  and 
habit8  of  a  people,  viz.  that  in  England  this  1  repre- 
sents a  whole  military  generation.  As  long  as  this  1 
lasts,  the  3'20  do  not  funiish  another  1  to  till  his  place 
as  a  soldier,  and  when  they  do,  it  is  1  who  can  be 
spared,  whose  social  condition  allows  him  to  enlist.  In 
Russia  it  appears  to  be  the  same — the  1  represents  a 
whole  military  generation.  In  Austria  and  France, 
the  1  represents  8  years,  and  ()  years  respectively, 
during  which  periods  the  1  is  not  replaced  out  of  the 
body  of  the  community  ;  and  as,  after  6  or  8  years  of 
military  service,  many  so!dici-s  have  lost  all  civil  tics 
and  means  of  earning  a  living,  and  re-engage  as  sub- 
stitutes for  those  drawn  to  replace  them,  the  system  is 
nearly  equivalent  in  practice  to  the  English  and 
Russian.  15ut  in  Prussia  the  1  represents  only  3  years. 
He  is  then  thrown  back  with  his  half  military  half  civil 
habits,  into  the  mass  of  the  community,  and  another 
1  is  taken  out  of  the  80,  without  regard  to  his  social 
position  or  relation  to  others,  to  be  demoralised  by  the 
same  process.    By  demoralised,  it  is  not  here  meant  that 
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the  soUiier  is  necessarily  a  less  moral  nmn  than  the 
civilian,  but  that  his  habits  of  industry  and  steady  ap- 
plication to  work,  and  his  knack  or  skill  in  his  trade, 
are  necessarily  deran'jed  ;  and  in  this  sense  his  military 
service  demoralises  him  (br  civil  utility.  His  mind  and 
habits,  as  well  as  his  manual  dexterity  and  aptitude,  are 
injured.  The  o|H'rativo,  taken  away  t'roiii  his  factory, 
where  his  individual  intelligence  and  dexterity  may 
often  be  most  important  to  its  prosperity,  to  be  drilled 
and  lead  a  military  life  fur  three  years,  and  afterwards 
yearly  for  several  weeks,  returns  with  his  habits,  mind, 
and  liand  oiHf  as  \^'orkmen  CKpress  it,  when  tliey  resume 
tlieir  tools  after  long  disuse.  lie  is  no  competitor 
against  a  workman  in  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  his 
handicnift  all  his  life. 

A  public  trained  in  the  habits  of  military  life  are, 
also,  bad  consumers,  as  well  as  bad  producers.  'l*he 
whole  counnunity  necessarily  brings  from  the  ranks  the 
rough  tastes  and  habits  easily  satisfied  with  rude  pro- 
duction, and  very  little  of  it,  which  are  inseparable  from 
the  condition  of  the  common  soldier,  whatuver  class  he 
may  have  been  originally  drawn  from.  As  consumers, 
they  do  not  bring  into  the  lionic  market  the  almost 
fastidious  and  finical  taste  for  and  estimate  of  fine 
workmanship,  superior  material,  and  perfect  finish,  which 
is  a  principal  element  in  the  superiority  of  one  manufac- 
turing country  over  another. 

Notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  all  military  officers 
to  the  tine  appearance  and  efheiency  of  the  Prussian 
troops,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  men  who  know 
that  they  are  only  tied  to  their  military  service  in  the 
line  for  three  years,  and  are  hankering  after  their  civil 
occupations,  and  counting  the  days  until  they  can  return 
to  their  hoiiu^s,  are,  as  soldiers,  not  equal  to  men  who 
have  no  connection  with  civil  life,  no  ties,  cares,  hoi>es, 
property,  or  diunicile  beyond  their  military  position. 
This  seems  to  be  a  point  in  human  nature,  on  which 
others  as  well  as  military  nien  are  able  to  form  an  opi- 
nion ;  and  as,  immediately  previous  to  1794*,  the  testi- 
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mony  of  all  the  military  oflScers  of  Europe  ran  quite  as 
high  iu  favour  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Prussian  army,  as 
then  constituted,  such  testimony  to  its  superiority  as 
now  constitutcti  cannot  be  received  as  altogether  infal- 
iiblc.  Regiments  of  the  line  almost  totally  renewed  in 
the  course  of  three  years,  with  one  third  of  their  strength 
always  raw  recruits,  and  their  oldest  soldiers,  generally 
8|>eakiug,  of  less  than  three  yeaiV  standing,  can  scarcely 
be  equal  to  old  regiments  of  seasoned  soldiers,  although 
they  may  be  pattern  regimetits  for  drill,  dress,  and  good 
arrangement  ;  and  regiments  of  reserve,  although  con- 
sisting of  soldiers  of  three  years*  standing,  if  only  em- 
bodied for  a  few  days  or  weeks  in  summer,  are  after  all 
only  a  good  militia.  Kngland,  Russia,  France,  and 
Austria  have  adopte<l  a  far  cheaper  military  system  for 
society,  one  better  for  the  civil  lil>erty  of  the  people,  and 
probubly  one  better  too  for  having  effective  troops,  by 
taking  a  proportion  of  the  people  by  vnluntary  enlist- 
ment, or  by  forced  conscnptions,  and  keeping  the  same 
individuals  always,  or  as  long  as  they  are  fit  for  service, 
embodied  as  an  army,  relieving  the  rest,  the  great  body 
of  the  conmuinity,  altogether  from  the  heavy  annual  tax 
on  their  time  and  industry,  which  presses  on  the  people 
in  Prussia  and  the  other  tierman  States.  I'hese  scape- 
goats for  the  rest  of  the  conmiunity  form,  probably, 
more  effective  soldiers  individually ;  and  collectively 
arc,  without  doubt,  a  more  effective  military  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  govennnent.  The  whole  (wpulalion  of  a 
monarchy,  organised,  drilled,  disciplined,  regimented, 
ready  and  effective  at  a  call  to  fight  for  king  and  country, 
sounds  remarkably  well  in  a  schoolboy's  oration,  or  a 
newspaiK-r  paragraph.  But  look  closely  into  the  thitig. 
A  modern  army  is  a  political  machine  composed  of  ar- 
tillery, cavalry,  and  infantry,  in  the  hands  of  a  state,  and 
movable  at  its  pleasure  ;  and  unless  this  machine  be 
not  only  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  but  movable  and  dis- 
posable for  oflensive,  aggressive  operation,  as  well  as 
for  mere  defence  of  its  native  land,  it  is  oi'  no  real  poH- 
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tical  weiglit  in  Kurope.  Docs  the  Prussian  system  fulfil 
these  conditious  of  an  etFective,  political,  military  power? 
Is  it  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  or  only  as  perfect  as  the 
nature  of  its  formation  allows  it  to  he?  Artillery  and 
cavalry,  the  most  essential  parts  of  this  machine,  can 
scarcely  be  formed  at  all  in  less  than  three  years,  we 
arc  told  by  our  most  experienced  officers  who  have 
written  on  tactics  ;  and  in  these  services  the  man  is  part 
and  parcel  of  his  horse,  or  of  his  gun.  He  has  not,  like 
the  infantry  soldier,  a  value  independent  of  other  things  ; 
but  out  of  connection  and  practice  with  the  identical  gun, 
horse,  and  squad  he  is  trained  to  work  with,  he  is  but 
part  of  a  tool,  the  stock  of  a  firelock,  the  handle  only  of 
a  hammer.  It  is  evident  there  can  be  no  perfecticni  in 
these  two  important  brunches  of  uiilit4iry  power  in  sucli 
militia  troops. 

Is  such  a  military  muchinc  as  that  of  Prussia  mov- 
able and  disposable  ?  Is  it  a  military  force  which  could 
l>e  shipi>ed  to  attack  or  to  garrison  distant  colonics  — 
and  without  colonies  Germany  can  scarcely  become 
what  German  politicians  fondly  dream  of,  a  great  com- 
mercial power — or  to  carry  on  such  a  war  as  France 
has  now  on  her  hands  in  Africa,  or  as  Russia  wiiges  iti 
the  Caucasus,  or  even  to  carry  on  a  lew  campaigns  in 
Germany  itself,  or  in  the  Netherlands  ?  If  Hanover 
were  to  occupy  the  Duehy  of  Brunswick,  or  France  to 
invade  the  Baden  or  Hessian  provinces  on  the  Rhine, 
or  to  get  up  a  war  in  the  East,  is  the  Prussian  national 
Jinny,  constituted  as  it  is,  a  military  force  which  could 
be  freely  used  in  a  succession  of  campaigns,  like  any 
other  |H>litical  military  force,  on  such  ordinary  political 
occasions  nowise  affecting  directly  the  safety  of  Prussia? 
Or  is  this  military  macliine  defensive  only,  and,  from 
its  composition,  of  no  weight  or  value  as  an  available 
offensive  power  P  Prussia  was  called  upon  by  sound 
policy,  and  the  tics  of  kindred,  to  prevent  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  to 
extinguish  the  Belgian  Revolution  ;  and  a  few  dispos- 
able regiments  sent  to  Brussels  to  support  the  King  of 
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Holland  —  on  the  same  principle  that  Austria  sends  a 
few  regiments  on  evei7  alarm  into  tl»e  Papal  or  Nea- 
politan states  —  would  have  turned  the  scale.  At  the 
sief^e  of  Antwerp,  Prussia  was  ohviously  called  upon  in 
honour  to  take  a  part,  when  a  French  force  was  actually 
in  the  field  against  her  allies  the  Dutch.  A  good  cause 
was  not  wanting,  nor  evidently  was  the  will  wanting  on 
the  |)art  of  the  Prussian  royal  family  and  cabinet :  hut 
the  means,  the  machinery  of  an  aggressive  military 
power  movable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  state,  lor  any 
purpose,  for  any  length  of  time,  and  to  any  quarter, 
were  wanting,  A  Pi-ussian  army  could  be  assembled 
for  annual  excrcisL*  and  manceuvre  on  the  frontier,  for 
purposes  of  demonstration,  and  even  of  occupation  of 
adjoining  parishes  in  Luxembourg;  buthowevcrbrilliant, 
expert,  and  well  disciplined  such  an  army  might  be,  and 
however  ready  and  eager  to  engage  in  actual  warfare 
its  otiiecrs  or  itii  men  might  be,  it  is  obviously  so  con- 
stituted, that  it  cannot  be  freely  used  in  the  field  by  its 
government  as  a  political  machine.  The  property,  the 
industry,  the  intelligence,  the  influence  of  the  countiy, 
are  in  its  ranks — all  that  is  valuable  in  a  nation  is  in  its 
ranks,  and  not  merely  a  class  given  up  to  military  ser- 
vice as  scape-goats  for  the  rest  of  tlie  community,  and 
composed  generally  of  the  least  valuable  and  most  iso- 
lated members  iu  it,  whose  loss  is  simply  the  loss  of 
soJdiei-s.  Here,  the  loss  would  be  the  loss  of  the  owners 
or  heirs  of  the  property  of  the  country — the  loss  of 
fathers,  husbands,  sons  —  of  men  on  whom  the  interests 
and  industry  of  the  country  hinge — of  the  most  useful 
and  inlluential  classes  in  it,  not  of  the  unconnected,  idle, 
and  outcast  only,  of  whom  an  ordinary  standing  army  is 
composed.  The  loss  by  a  victory  would  be  greater  to 
Prussia  in  a  political  and  economical  view,  than  the  loss 
by  three  defeats  of  ordinary  troops.  The  affairs  of  so- 
ciety would  be  more  deranged  j  more  useful  life  would 
be  destroyed.  An  army  composed  of  such  materials 
cannot  be  risked,  unless  on  the  rare  occasions,  as  during 
the  last  war,  when  national    existence  and  safety  are 
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visibly  at  stake.  The  loss  even  of  time  and  labour  to  all 
the  productive  classes,  the  destruction  of  all  manufae- 
turinj;  industry  and  enterprise,  by  calling  out  the  army 
of  reserve,  eoniposcd  as  it  is.  for  actual  service  for  n 
canipai<ifn  or  two,  would  be  such  a  sacrifice  o(  all  social 
interests,  as  only  the  most  inuninent  danger  could  justify. 
If  all  wars  were,  like  the  last,  for  national  existence, 
no  system  could  be  superior  to  the  present  military  ar- 
rangement of  the  Prussian  popuhition  ;  and  nil  the  se- 
eou<lary  Cnro[>ean  powers  have  run  headlong  into  it,  on 
account  of  its  obvious  excellence  for  the  defence  of  a 
country,  and  its  apparent  economy  j  and  for  the  same 
reasons,  all  politicians  and  political  ecunomists  are  loud 
in  its  praise.  If  all  the  Eurojjean  countries  had  adopted 
the  same  military  system  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
war,  this  might  have  been  wise.  The  only  question 
would  have  been,  whether  the  economy  is  not  in  ap|>eHr- 
ance  only  —  \vhether  the  taking  up  of  the  time  and 
labour  of  the  whole  productive  classes  of  a  nation  for 
military  service,  be  not  in  reality  a  retrograde  step  in 
civilisation  and  [wliticai  economy,  and  one  more  ex- 
pensive and  ruinous  to  the  people  than  the  taxes  upon 
the  value  of  the  products  of  their  time  and  labour,  ne- 
cessary to  pay  a  particular  class  to  perform  that  military 
service  for  all.  But  the  other  powers  have  each  re- 
tained a  disposable  military  force  of  a  different  nature, 
constituted  on  a  different  principle,  and  available  as  a 
political  machine  tor  any  purpose,  in  or  out  of  the 
country,  witliout  regard  or  reference  to  the  machine 
itself,  or  its  connectimi  with  the  industry  and  property 
of  the  nation,  and  therefore,  as  a  machine,  of  superior 
ivcight  and  availability  in  European  affairs.  The  new 
national  armies  have  no  aggressive  capability,  and  con- 
setjuently  no  power  of  intimidation  in  them.  They  are 
like  the  cnonnous  pieces  of  ordnance  found  in  old  for- 
tiHcations,  to  be  fired  off  only  in  one  direction,  and  only 
in  defence.  A  French  diplomatist  would  ])robably  laugh 
in  the  face  of  a  Prussian  diplomatist  who  could  talk 
seriously  of  au  armed  alliance  of  Prussia  and  the  other 
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German  powers  who  have  adopted  her  military  arranjj^e- 
meiits,  fur  any  political  purpose  whatsoever  beyond  the 
simple  defence  of  their  own  teriitories,  eaeh  for  itself 
from  within.  The  power  of  acting  offensively  without 
their  own  territories  is  gone.  This  great  difference  in 
the  constitutions  of  their  armies  since  the  peace  has 
produced  the  most  important  alteration  in  the  relative 
weight  and  importance  of  the  Euro|>ean  powers.  It 
has  altogether  changed,  in  an  unseen  way,  the  balance 
of  powei  in  Europe.  For  offensive  war,  and  as  a  po- 
litical power,  Prussia  has  dropped  the  sword  ;  while 
Russia,  Austria,  France,  and  England  have  retained  it 
as  something  of  weight  ready  to  be  thrown,  upon  great 
questions  arising,  into  the  political  scale.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  talk  of  the  Hve  great  dominant  European  powers;  for 
as  a  belligerent  ciipable  of  giving  effect  by  offensive 
operation  beyond  her  own  territories  to  her  political 
determinations,  Prussia  is  in  reality  as  much  out  of  the 
question  as  Denmark,  or  any  of  the  secondary  powers 
in  the  European  system.  It  is  a  signal  instance  of  the 
hidden  compensations  which  neutralise  and  counter- 
balance all  excess  of  evil  in  h\mian  affairs,  that  this 
great  military  monarchy,  the  last  which  made  and  re- 
tained conquests  and  acquisitions  of  territory  without 
reference  to  moral  principle,  or  appeal  to  the  feeling  of 
the  people  themselves,  or  to  the  sense  of  right  among 
mankind  —  for  such  were  the  concpiests  of  Frederic 
the  Great,  the  acquisitions  of  Silesia,  and  of  the  Polish 
and  Pomeranian  provinces  now  concealed  under  the 
name  of  East  Prussia — is  the  first  which  was  shaken  to 
the  ground  in  the  late  war,  by  the  insufficiency  of  her 
own  military  power  for  her  own  defence — a  mechanical 
military  power  without  national  feeling  ;  and  now,  by 
the  perfection  of  the  mechanism  of  her  military  power 
for  home-defence,  she  is  paralysed,  and  disarmed  as  a 
great  political  power. 

Of  all  the  European  powers,  Prussia  supports  the 
greatest  military  establishment  in  pro])ortion  to  her 
extent,  population,  and  finances.     The  infantry  of  the 
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line  is  reckoned  152,013  men.  The  cavalry  of  the 
line  and  of  the  guaiils,  25,'iOO  men.  'J'he  artillery  of 
the  line  and  of  the  guards,  i22,3(i5  men,  Pioneers, 
mind's,  and  other  bodies  of  the  engineer  corps,  13,500 
men.  The  infantry  of  the  landwel»r,  exercised  yearly, 
ii21-,737  men.  The  cavalry  of  the  landvvchr,  exercised 
for  four  weeks  yearly,  H),(i5()  mounted  men.  The  artil- 
lery of  the  landwehr,  17,!2i)*2  men.  The  amount,  in- 
cluding^ 8118  officers,  is  3(i'2,881  lighting  men.  Two 
thirds  of  the  landwehr,  first  for  service,  is  sufficient  to 
complete  the  landwehr  regiments  to  their  war  establish- 
ment, so  that  one  third  (above  80,000  men)  of  this 
division  of  the  force  remains  disposable,  and  tlie  whole 
of  the  division  of  the  landwehr  second  for  service,  which 
is  as  strong  as  the  iirst  division.  The  whole  available 
exercised  force  of  Prussia  is  reckoned  by  military  writer's 
8t  />S*iy()(K)  men.  The  artillery  is  said — of  course  no 
CKact  infoi-niation  on  such  a  point  can  be  obtained  or 
soughtby  the  trjivoller — to  consist,  in  piecescompletc  and 
useful,  of  (its  six-pounders  ami  howitzers,  of  i2l(3  twelve- 
pounders,  and  of'iK)  light  lield-picces  for  horse-artillery, 
besides  an  unknown  umotn^t  of  heavy  guns  in  the 
fortresses  and  in  33f)  garrison  towns.  The  funds  re- 
quired in  time  of  profound  peace  and  non-movemeut 
of  troops,  to  keep  up  this  enormous  military  force,  ap- 
pears to  be  S^.y^S.CXK)  thalers,,  out  of  a  total  revenue 
of  .')1,^87,0(.K)  thalers.  The  revenue  being  pushed 
to  the  utmost  jioint  beyond  which  tlic  productiveness 
of  additional  taxation  would  be  null,  being  managed 
juul  collected  also  with  great  economy  —  the  direct 
taxes  costing  but  •!•  per  cent.,  and  the  indirect  tiixcs 
1.5  per  cunt,  on  the  gioss  amount,  as  expense  of  col- 
lection—  it  does  not  appear  how,  in  the  event  of  % 
war,  funds  could  be  found  to  move  this  huge  military 
machine.  The  time,  labour,  industry,  and  ujoiu'y 
whicii  should  have  been  accunuilnling  during  peace  in 
the  hands  of  the  |>eople,  and  foruiing  a  capital  diffused 
over  the  country  capable  of  iHraring  the  exjK'nses  of  a 
war,  are  expende<l  every  year  in  military  shows,  drills, 
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and  manoeuvres,  wliich,  even  admitting  that  they  nmke 
perfect  soldiers  of  the  whole  population,  leave  nothing 
to  move  them  with  in   the  event  of  real  war — nothing 
to  raise  taxes  froni.     In  the  whole  Prussian  popuhuion 
the  numher  of  males  fit  for  productive  labour,  that  is, 
between  their  seventeenth  and  forty-fifth  year  inclusive, 
appears  to  be  about  three  millions.     It  is  .S,(>4*2,94<j,  in- 
cluding the  infirm,  sick,  blind,  lame,  deformed,  and  all 
Ht  or  untit  for   military  duty  and  productive  labour. 
Above  one  sixth  of  this  gross  number  of  productive 
labourers  is  taken  by  the  state  every  yeai',  for  longer  or 
Bhorter  periods,  from  productive  labour,  to  be  employed 
in  the  unproductive  labour  of  handling  their  firelocks, 
marching  and  manoeuvring.     A  people  <vhose  time  and 
labour  are  thus  taken  away  from  industrial  occupation 
can  never  become  rich  oi*  powerful  as  a  nation,  nor  well 
off  as  individuals.     The  Uuke  of  Wellington  was  right 
in  an  observation   which   has  ollen   been   cavilled  at  —• 
that  notwithstanding  our  heavy  taxation,  the  English 
labouring  jHiople  are  the  least   heavily  taxed   of  any 
labouring  people  in  Euroiw;.     The  time  and  labour  of 
the  common  man,  uith  us,  are  not  taken  from  him  by 
his  government.     The  unwieldiness   and   dispro[>ortion 
of  the   Prussian  military   force  to  the  industrial  force 
which  shouhl  raise  the  means  to  move  it  nppears  from 
the  following  comparison  :  —  Prussia*,  with  apopulation 
of  14  millions,  has  an  army  of  .53*2,f>00  men.     Austria, 
with  a  populationofS*i  millions,  has  an  army  of  750,000 
men :    but  if  Austria  adopted  the  Prussian   military 
system,   her  army  would  amount  to  1,^J1(),0(>0   men, 
France,  estimated  in    1841   to   have  a   population   of 
35  millions,  has  an  army  of  840,000  men  ;    but   on 
the  Prussian  military  system,   her  army  would  amount 
to    1,830,000   men.     Great    Hritain,   with   a  pupida- 
tion  of  '2(3  millions,  would,  in  proportion  to  Prussia, 
have  an  army  of  987)00(J  men  as  her  jiresent  establish- 
ment—  a  greater  number  than  in  the  heat  of  the  last 
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war,  reckoning;  volunteers,  yeomanry,  and  all»  were  evei 
witluiriMvn  from  preparing  tlie  sinews  of  war  by  llie 
exercise  of  privaU;  industry,  to  make  shows  and  sham- 
(i^lits,  or  even  to  repel  a  threatened  invasion. 

It  is  a  defect  in  the  present  construction  of  the  con- 
tinental armies — of  that  of  France  as  much  as  any  — 
that  the  private  soldier  who   has  raised  himself  to  the 
stittion  of  a   nun-tonimissioned  officer  has  no   prosj>cct 
whatsoever  of  attaining  tlie   rank  of  an  officer.     The 
class  of  non-commissioned  officers  is,  in  fHCt,  expressly 
excluded   from  any   higher  mditury  promotion   by   the 
distinction  kept  np,  in  most  services,  between  nobility, 
from   whom   alone  officers  can  be  appointed,  and  the 
non-noble,    citizen,    or   burgcrlichc   class.     In  France 
and  Prussia  this  distinction  is  kept  up  by  appointing 
officers  only  from   the  cadets^  or  military  schools,  and 
requiring  scientific  examinations  for  a  commission.  The 
sons  of  functionaries,  civil  ormilitary,  who  arc  educated 
carefully,  and  at  some  expense  to  the  state,  as  well  as 
to  their  parents,  are  thus  exclusively  entitled  to  become 
officers ;  and  as   functionurism  breeds  up  to   its   own 
8up])Iy,    there   is,  especially  in   the  healthy  services  of 
those   powers  who    have  no  colonies   or  unwholesome 
climes  to  wear  out  human  life  iu,  always  a  surplus  of 
those  who  havcaright  by  education,  promise,  andlongcx- 
pcctation,  to  vacancies  as  they  occur  in  the  regiments 
in  which  they  arc  doing  duty  as  expectants  or  cadets. 
The  meritorious   private  soldier   or  non-commissioned 
officer  is   thus  entirely   excluded   from    luiy    chance  of 
promotion.     Now  this  is  a  defect  ujwu  which  a  civilian 
is  entitled  to  form  an  opinion  as  well  as  a  military  man, 
because  it  is  a  defect  in  the  application  of  pilnciples  of 
social  economy  counnon  to  all  institutions  in  society,  as 
well  as  to  an  army.     To  exclude  merit  or  capability 
from  the  highest  jiuint  to  be  attained  can  never  be  a 
good  arrangement  in  any  social  institution.     Kducation 
is  the  plea  upon  which  this  exclusion  of  die  whole  class 
of  non-connnissioned   officers    from   promotion    iu  the 
Prussian  service  is  justifie<l.     Education  is  certainly  not 
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to  be  undervalued,  especially  for  the  officer ;  but,  if  we 
consider  what  the  duties  of  a  commissioned  otficcr  are, 
as  ensign,  lieutenant,  or  captain,  and  that  in  an  army 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  not  two  hundred  are  re- 
quired to  apply  science  or  high  education  to  their 
military  duties,  it  appears  obviously  to  be  only  a  cover 
for  the  monopoly  of  tiie  rank  of  commissioned  officers 
by  a  particular  class,  to  require  that  every  subaltern 
should  be  educated  to  taku  the  command  of  the  move, 
mcnt  of  annics,  and  should  pass  through  scientific  exa- 
minations which  would  probably  puzzle  u  Wellington. 
A  sergeant-miijor  witli  his  sergeants  manosuvres  his 
company,  troop,  or  regiment,  without  the  aid  of  the 
officers.  He  does  daily  the  duties  which  they  super- 
intend, and  in  reality  learn  practically  to  do  from  him. 
To  shut  the  door  totally  upon  ihis  class  is  evidently  a 
faulty  airangcment  of  the  military  system  of  a  country. 
The  efficiency  of  the  French  armies,  so  long  as  this 
door  was  thrown  wide  o|x?n — that  is,  during  the  whole 
of  the  Republican  period,  and  until  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon shut  it  ujion  them,  and  upon  his  own  success 
—  proves  that  no  military  force  is  well  constituted  under 
the  exclusion  of  the  common  soldier  from  the  hope  of 
attaining  the  higher  military  situations.  The  moral 
principle  is  too  powerful  for  the  aristocratic,  in  mo- 
dem times,  even  in  military  arrangement.  I'he  French 
and  Frussiati  goveniraents,  without  acknowledging 
the  exclusion  in  favour  of  a  noblesse,  introduce  it 
practically,  by  requiring  the  education  which  their 
noblesse,  or  functionary  class,  can  alone  ailbrd  to 
give.  I  could  not  hear  of  a  single  instance  in  Prussia 
of  a  man,  not  entered  as  a  cadet,  and  entitled  by  his 
examinations  in  science  to  a  commission,  who  had  risen 
from  the  ranks,  since  the  peace,  to  the  station  of  an 
officer.  The  government,  indeed,  has  expressly  de- 
clared, that  the  ultimate  reward  of  long  service  and 
merit  in  this  class  is  to  be  the  appointment  to  such 
civil  ofhces  in  the  de^iartments  under  government,  as 
the  non-commissioned  officer  or  private  soldier  may  be 
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qualified  to  fill.  In  France,  it  is  tliis  defect  in  her 
military  system  which,  in  time  of  peace,  seems  inse- 
parable from  her  civil  arrangemeiitR,  from  her  func- 
tionary  system,  that  keeps  alive  the  discontented  re- 
publican spirit  in  the  great  body  of  the  youlli  who 
supply  the  ranks,  yet  are  excluded  from  promotion  in 
the  army.  The  reigning  family  never  can  obtain 
military  popularity,  as  this  exclusion  is  naturally  ascribed 
to  their  system  of  government,  and  is  not  upheld  by 
any  distinction  in  civil  society  between  those  within  and 
those  without  the  pale  of  military  promotion.  The 
** petit  tyrparal"  applied  to  Napoleon,  is  not  merely  a 
tenn  of  endearment  in  the  recollections  of  the  Frencb 
soldiery  —  it  has  a  political  meaning.  In  England,  this 
defect  in  tbe  old  military  arrangements  has  been  per- 
ceived by  the  late  liberal  ministry  ;  and  the  non-com- 
missioned class  has  been  raised  to  a  higher  respectability 
than  in  any  service  in  Europe.  The  chances  are  small, 
no  doubt,  in  the  British  army,  of  the  private  soldier  or 
non-connnissioned  otHcer  attaining  the  rank  of  officer  ; 
yet  more  such  promotions  of  men,  originally  from  the 
ranks,  take  place  in  one  year  in  the  British  service, 
than  have  taken  place  since  the  peace  in  nil  the  con- 
tinental services  put  together.  The  non-commissioned 
class  in  an  army  are  the  equivalent  to  the  middle  classes 
in  civil  society.  When  the  want  of  education,  the  vice, 
the  brutality  of  our  lower  order-*,  are  so  much  talked  of 
by  our  higher  orders,  it  is  somewhat  singular  to  find  in 
the  lowest  order  of  all  among  us — that  of  the  enlisted 
soldiery  —  no  want  of  men  of  education  and  conduct  to 
form  a  class  which,  in  moral  and  intellectual  condition, 
stands  ahovc  the  middle  class  of  civil  society,  and  not 
at  all  below  the  higher  orders  who  vilified  that  from 
which  it  is  formed.  Is  it  not  in  a  great  degree  a  mere 
fa^n  t/e  par/er  among  our  gentry,  when  they  speak  of 
an  ignornuce  and  mond  and  intellectual  degradation 
of  our  working  classes,  with  whom  they  in  reality  never 
mix  or  converse  on  such  a  footing  as  to  know  what 
they  are  ?    The  superior  status,  as  men  of  conduct  and 
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intelligence,  of  this  midclle  class  in  military  life,  its 
higher  respectability,  and  greater  efficiency  in  the 
British  service,  strikes  the  traveller  nbrund,  who  happens 
to  observe  the  different  style  of  doing  those  onlinury 
duties  in  wiiich  the  men  are  left  entirely  with  a  corporal 
or  sergeant — as  in  relieving  sentries  —  in  the  nHtish  and 
in  foreign  r^iment:^.  In  tlie  latter,  it  is  obvious  that, 
when  the  eye  of  the  officer  is  oif»  the  restraint  of  dis- 
cipline is  not  upon  the  men.  The  unmilitary  o!>sei'ver 
abroad  can  apply  no  other  test  of  the  state  of  discipline 
to  wliat  he  sees  of  soldiery,  than  the  precise  or  lax 
style  of  the  men  when  in  charge  of  non-commissioned 
oHicers  only.  If  this  be  an  admissible  test,  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  British  service  is  more  genuine  and  better 
tlian  that  of  the  Prussian. 

Two  distinct  elements  may  enter  into  the  con- 
struction of  a  military  force  in  modern  times,  llie 
rougli  peasant-  or  working-man-element  njay  compose 
not  only  the  main  body  of  the  soldiery  and  non-com- 
missioned officers*  but  may  be  mixed  pretty  high  up 
even  in  the  class  of  commissioned  odicers  ;  or  the 
gent!eman-element»  that  of  tlie  educated,  refined,  deli- 
cately bred  and  brought  up  classes,  may,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  military  force  out  of  the  social  body,  be 
found  preponderating,  if  not  in  numbers,  at  least  in  ex- 
ample and  influence,  in  the  ranks  of  an  army.  Which 
of  the  two,  as  military  machines,  would  a  Wellington 
prefer  to  work  with  in  a  cani])aign  ?  It  is  possible  that 
a  certain  delicacy  of  mind  and  body,  a  certain  impa- 
tience of  fatigue  and  discomfort,  a  certain  over  refine- 
ment for  the  work  of  tlie  common  soldier,  may  creep 
into  and  pervade  too  generally  the  mass  of  an  army, 
assimilating  the  rougher  mntenni  of  which  soldiery,  to 
be  effective,  must  he  eompost'd,  too  much  to  itself. 
The  soldier,  like  the  horse,  may  be  too  linely  bred, 
too  delicately  reared  for  his  work,  too  soft,  too  refined, 
too  much  used  to  comforts.  The  composition  of  the 
IVussian  army,  drawn  indiscriminately  from  all  classes, 
from  the  middle  and  comfortable  as  well  as  the  roughly 
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living  classes,  has  tins  defect  evidently  in  it.  The 
common  labouring  man  himself  on  the  Continent  is, 
from   the  nature  of  the   climate   and  his   indoor  cm- 

tjloyments  for  half  the  year,  much  less  exposed  to,  and 
CSS  hardened  against,  wet,  cold,  fatigue,  and  priva- 
tion, than  our  common  people.  Those  above  the  mere 
labouring  class,  the  peasantry,  the  artisans,  the  middle 
class,  and  higher  classes,  all  of  whom  arc  in  the  ranks, 
are  so  comfortably  brought  up,  so  wont  to  their  regular 
meals,  their  cup  of  coffee,  their  pi|>e,  their  warm 
clothing,  warm  rooms,  and  are  so  cold-catching  and 
sensible  of  vveather,  wet,  fatigue,  and  discomfort,  that 
even  our  highest  classes  of  nobility  and  gentry  are 
much  more  har<ly,  and,  as  every  traveller  remarks,  far 
more  robust  in  constitution  and  capability  of  enduring 
great  fatigue  and  privation,  than  the  very  servants  they 
hire  on  the  Continent  to  attend  them.  A  military 
force  comtiosed  of  such  a  material  may  be  very  brilliant 
for  a  single  tield-day,  a  battle,  or  a  short  campaign  even, 
and  very  efftKitivc  for  honie  defence,  but  is  not  of  the 
stuff  for  long  rough  fatigue  and  persevering  endurance 
of  all  discomfort  and  privation,  which  in  all  ordinary 
military  conjunctures  are  the  military  qualities  that 
insure  success.  Something  of  this  want  of  the  rougher 
material,  and  of  this  excess  of  the  Hncr  material,  appears, 
even  to  the  nnmilitary  eye,  about  the  Prussian  soldiery. 
They  are  light,  well  made,  even  elegant  Hgures  — 
youths  evidently  formed  upon  the  standard  of  a  higher 
class  of  society  than  the  common  men  in  other  services. 
They  have  not  only  the  use  of  their  limbs,  but  the  kind 
of  grace  of  movement  which  such  exercises  as  dancing, 
fencing,  and  gymnastics  give.  They  attitudinise  well 
on  sentry,  dress  individually  well,  and  with  a  certain 
degree  of  dandyism,  pantalooned,  padded,  and  laced  in, 
and  which  beseems  the  soldier.  Hut  still  the  unmili- 
tary  Knglish  eye  of  the  common  tmveller  misses  the 
giant  frame,  strength,  and  vigour,  of  the  front  rank 
men  of  our  good  regiments  of  the  line,  llic  guards 
even,  and  cuirassiers,  compared  to  the  British,  appear  — 
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can  it  be  prejudice,  or  is  it  reality?  —  of  ortiinary  in- 
fantry and  ordinary  dragoon  make  and  size.  Put  them  in 
the  unifonns  of  riHemen,  or  of  hussars,  and  they  would 
pass  for  such  on  ordinary  unmilitary  people  ;  but  put  one 
of  our  horse-guards  or  cuirassiers  on  the  horse,  and  in 
the  accoutrements  of  a  light  cavalry  man,  or  one  of  our 
frrunadicns  not  of  the  guards  alone  but  of  any  of  our 
good  regiments,  into  a  light  infantry  company,  and 
there  is  not  a  gi'occr  in  Marylebone  parish  who  would 
not  find  out  at  once  that  this  kind  of  man  was  mis- 
placed. Now  this  kind  of  man  —  the  strong,  sinewy, 
bony,  muscular,  grenadier  frame  of  man,  such  as  com- 
poses the  front  ranks  at  least  of  all  our  good  regiments 
of  the  line  —  is  a  very  scarce  kind  of  man  in  Gennany, 
probably  from  the  natund  growth  and  make  of  the 
people,  and  also  from  their  softer  and  more  delicate,  more 
sedentary,  more  indoor  life  in  boyhood  when  the  frame 
is  forming.  If  you  sec  a  stout  man  he  is  generally 
fleshy,  with  more  weight  than  strength.  A  tendency 
to  grow  corpulent,  and  with  what  generally  accompanies 
that  tendency  of  the  fmme,  a  shortness  of  the  arm  bones 
as  compared  to  men  of  the  same  size,  of  lean,  spare  con- 
stitutions, is  vci'y  common  in  Germany.  This  tendency 
to  a  lusty,  roundabout,  rather  than  a  muscular  growth, 
strikes  the  eye  in  the  Prussian  soldiery,  and  is  no  doubt 
derived  from  the  easy,  regular,  good  living,  to  which  the 
classes  from  whom  the  ranks  arc  filled  have  been  ac- 
customed from  infancy.  If  a  doubt  may  be  permitted 
to  a  traveller,  not  certainly  qualified  to  judge  of  such 
military  matters,  it  would  be — Is  this  so  good  a  material 
to  form  an  army  of,  this  admixture  of  a  class  more  de- 
licately bred  than  the  common  labouring  man,  and 
giving  its  own  habits,  wants,  and  tastes,  to  the  whole 
mass?  Is  this  gentleman-clement  so  well  adapted  to 
stand  privation,  fatigue,  discomfort,  and  all  that  assails 
the  common  soldier,  as  the  rougher  material,  the  com- 
mon working-man  element,  out  of  which  our  army  is 
composed  ? 

Another  obvious  defect  in  the  military  establishment 
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of  Pnissia  is  the  waiit  of  any  cure  for  longevity.  The 
common  men  live  indeed  too  short  a  time  in  the  service 
—  only  for  three  years  ;  but  the  officers  live  by  far  too 
Ion«f.  Captains  of  companies  of  forty-five  years  of  age, 
and  lieutenants  advancing  to  that  time  of  life,  nre  too 
common,  Africa  in  the  French  service,  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  the  expense  of  home  quarters,  and  the 
good  half  pay  in  our  service,  are  remedies  counteracting 
in  some  degree  this  malady,  the  most  pernicious  to  the 
efficiency  and  vigour  of  a  military  force  that  can  get  the 
ascendency  in  it.  It  was  the  main  cause  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Prussian  army  in  the  first  campaigns  of 
the  revolutionary  war  against  the  French  ;  and  our  own 
army  never  did  any  good  in  the  last  war  until  the 
elderly  gentlemen  were  got  rid  of,  and  captains  of  com- 
panies were  generally  under  five-and- twenty,  and  field 
officers  under  five-and-thirty.  With  officers  of  the  age 
when,  in  (he  course  of  nature,  activity,  endurance  of 
fatigue,  elasticity  of  body  and  mind,  arc  failing,  order, 
discipline,  and  appearance  may  be  kept  up  admirably  in  a 
body  of  men,  but  the  spirit  and  dash  are  wanting.  Prussia 
has  no  iniuholesome  district*;,  or  severe  military  duties 
wearing  out  human  life,  or  disgusting  the  officer  with 
the  service,  and  but  few  advantages  for  the  military  man 
to  retire  upon  when  getting  too  old  for  the  duties  of 
the  inferior  officer.  The  promotion  is  consequently 
slow,  anil  men  grow  old  in  situations  which  require  the 
spirit  and  activity  of  youth.  It  is  not  in  the  habits,  also, 
of  the  upper  class  to  keep  themselves  young  by  hard 
exercise  or  fatigue.  The  French  officer  is  perpetually 
in  movement  like  a  hyena  in  his  den.  It  may  be  only 
a  den  of  a  coffi?e-room,  or  billiard-room  ;  but  there  he 
is  all  day,  in  perpetual  activity  of  mind  and  body.  The 
English  officer  Ims  his  daily  feat  of  pcdeslrianism,  harder 
than  any  foi-ced  miirch  ;  his  hunting,  his  shooting,  and  is 
always  in  wind  and  working  condition  for  any  exertion. 
The  German  officers  seeui  naturally  of  more  sedentary 
habits.  You  seldom  see  them  taking  heavy  downright 
fatigue  for  mere  pleasure  or  emulation,  as  our  young 
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officers  do.     The  very  schoolboys  walk,  and  don*t  run 
iu  Genu  any. 

In  the  event  of  a  rupture  with  France  upon  the 
French  claim  of  having  the  Rhine  for  their  boundary, 
the  chances  would  run  very  much  against  Prussia,  not- 
withstanding the  excellence  of  her  military  arrange- 
ments for  defence :  it  is  a  national  question  in  France, 
one  which  has  become  almost  personal  in  the  spirit  of 
every  Frenchman  :  it  is  a  mere  political  distant  object 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  Prussian  population.  They 
have  shown  themselves  capable  of  great  exertion  on 
great  occasions  ;  but  this  would  not  be  one  of  those 
great  occasions  wliich  call  forth  national  spirit  for  the 
defence  of  national  existence,  or  material  interests. 
Gennan  steam  is  not  easily  got  up.  The  jealousy  of 
the  governments  extinguishes  every  where  in  Germany 
the  expression  of  public  opinion,  and  consequently  the 
diffusion  of  national  spirit  on  subjects  not  immediately 
pressing  upon  the  people.  No  political  discussions  m 
newspapers  or  in  conversation,  no  agitation  or  party 
feelings  u|H>n  their  own  affairs,  keep  alive  the  Hame. 
In  public  places  where  people  meet  and  talk,  the  liter- 
ature or  science  of  the  day,  the  theatre,  opera,  or  ballet, 
and  perhaps  the  reviews  of  the  military,  and  the  journeys 
of  their  princes  to  or  from  their  residences,  are  discussed, 
but  never  the  national  objects,  interests,  or  politics. 
You  never  hear  among  the  lowest  class  of  Germans  the 
vulgar  prejudices  of  the  vulgar  Englishman,  French- 
man, or  American,  about  the  superiority  of  his  country, 
wiiicli  make  him  insuflferable  as  an  individual,  but  re- 
spectable as  an  atom  of  a  nation  inspired  with  the  same 
intense  public  spirit.  The  Pntssians  are  educated, 
trained,  and  governed  out  of  this  spirit.  The  German 
newspa]>cr  writers,  since  the  agitation  of  France,  under 
the  administration  of  Thiers,  about  the  Rhine  boundary,' 
begin  to  talk  of  a  German  national  spirit  to  be  kindled 
in  every  breast  by  the  Gennan  commercial  league,  but 
have  only  got  so  far.  as  yet,  as  to  be  quarrelling  about 
whether  this  universal  Teutonic  flame  is  to  be  lighted 
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upon  a  Prussian  hearth-stone,  or  is  to  have  a  tire-place 
for  itself:  whether  all  Gcmiany  is  to  be  Prussia,  or 
Prussia  apart  of  all  Germany  united  into  one  bundle, 
and  set  fire  to  as  soon  as  the  French  march  to  the  Rhine. 
Considered  as  a  question  in  the  social  economy  of 
Europe,  France  has  already  made  the  conquest.  French 
law  and  French  distribution  of  property  through  so- 
ciety, French  courts  fur  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  French 
ideas  of  the  rights  of  a  people  to  a  constitutional  re- 
presentation in  the  legislature  of  the  country,  ai*e  already 
at  the  Rhine.  The  French  constitution  in  which  the 
people  have  some  share  of  political  power  in  the  legis- 
lature, and  some  checks  upon  the  government  of  the 
monarch,  the  trial  by  jury,  the  publicity  of  all  public 
aflfairs,  the  one  simple  code  of  Napoleon  regulating  all 
private  affairs,  place  France  some  ages  in  advance  of 
Prussia  with  her  uncontrolled  autocratic  principle  of 
govenmient.  Tlie  |)eople  on  the  Rhine  are  advanced 
to  that  social  condition  with  respect  to  industry,  pro- 
perty, and  intelligence,  in  which  the  French  govcni- 
raent  would  suit  them,  and  have  got  far  beyond  that 
condition  for  wliich  the  Prussian  government  may  be 
suitable.  The  political  change  from  the  one  form  and 
principles  of  government  to  the  other  must  inevitably 
follow,  Prussia  in  reality  has  not,  in  the  event  of  a 
war,  the  means  to  prevent  it.  The  partition  of  Poland 
is  but  beginning  now  to  present  her  with  the  fruits  of 
iniquity.  The  two  or  three  millions  of  Polish  subjects 
of  Prussia,  so  far  from  being  amalgamated  with  the 
Prussian  subjects,  live  in  a  state  of  passive  resistance  to 
the  Prussian  government.  They  cultivate  their  own 
nationality,  will  not  mix  with  the  Prussians,  and  will 
not  even  accept  of  civil  office,  or  educate  their  children 
in  the  German  language,  customs,  and  laws,  so  as  to 
fill  the  civil  functions  in  their  own  country.  They  hold 
themselves  jw  subjugated  provinces,  and  are  evidently  in 
a  state  which  will  paralyse  the  Prussian  military  power 
the  moment  the  French  throw  up  a  signal  rocket  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.     All  that  time  had  done  since 
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the  partition  of  Poland  towards  amalgamating  the 
people  with  Prussia,  has  been  lost  by  the  Pnisian  go- 
verninent  dulivuring  up  to  Russia  the  Poles  who  had 
sought  refuge,  during  the  lat*»  commotions  in  Poland, 
among  their  relations  and  friends  on  what  they  con- 
sidered Prussian  territory.  At  present  the  Polish 
peasants  who  desert  their  homes  in  Russian  Poland  to 
escape  the  military  conscription,  are  seized  in  the  vil. 
lages  of  Prussian  Poland,  and  sent  back.  This,  say  the 
Prussian  Poles,  justly  enough,  is  not  the  state  of  a 
country  amalgamated  and  incorporated  with  another 
independent  country  and  protecting  government,  but 
the  state  of  a  subjugated  country  held  only  by  conquest, 
and  entitled  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  So  general  has  this 
spirit  of  passive  resistance  to  Prussian  nde  become  in 
this  part  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  that  his  present 
Majesty  has  been  obliged,  since  his  accession,  to  remind 
his  Polish  subjects  by  a  proclamation,  that  they  have 
been  incorporated  with  his  kingdom  in  the  scttlenunt 
of  Europe  m  1815,  by  the  five  great  European  powers. 
The  Poles  quietly  reply,  that  three  of  the  five  are 
themselves  the  robbci's,  partaking  in  the  spoil  to  which 
they  gave  themselves  these  legitimate  rights  ;  and  refer 
to  the  undeniable  non-protcetion  of  their  provinces  as 
Prussian  territory,  for  the  proof  that  they  are  not 
Prussian. 

It  is  here,  and  on  the  Rhine,  that  the  flame  of  war 
will  first  break  out  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Wliat 
will  be  the  policy  of  England  ?  The  day  is  past  when 
an  English  ministry,  however  conservative,  could  venture 
to  propose  to  the  country  to  join  a  despotic  state  in 
subjugating  Poland,  or  in  repressing  the  extension  of 
constitutional  representative  government  over  an  en- 
lightened, manufacturing,  and  commercial  population 
on  the  Rhine.  The  aggrandisement  of  France  by  such 
an  accession  of  territory  and  people  is  a  bugbear  which, 
in  the  present  age,  would  not  mislead  tihe  connnon 
sense  of  England,  because  it  would  be  an  accession  of 
the  elements   of  peace,    industry,   manufactures,    and 
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power  in  the  public  aSkin  of  France,  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  an  enlightened,  industrious,  peacefulpopulation 
—  not  an  accession  of  warlike  spirit  and  means  ;  and  is 
at  any  rate  an  aggrandisement  in  no  way  afiecting 
English  interests  or  honour.  England  can  only  be  a 
gainer,  if  every  population  from  the  White  Sea  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  were  to  give  themselves  free  insti- 
tutions, civil  and  political  liberty,  influence  of  the  public 
over  public  afiairs,  and  the  power  of  restraining  their 
rulers  from  wars  or  oppression. 
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Will  Prussia  find  in  manufacturing  and  commercial 
Industry,  under  tbe  working  of  the  German  commercial 
league,  that  augmentation  of  her  national  wealth  and 
power,  that  political  greatness  and  weiglit  in  the  Euro- 
pean system,  which  i.he  has  evidently  missed  by  her 
overstrained  military  arrangements  ?  It  may  be  doubted. 
The  military  armngeuients  of  the  Prussian  system  of 
government,  and  that  social  economy  under  which  jiro- 
ductive  industry  flourishes  in  a  country,  are  altogether 
opposed  to  eacJi  other.  They  arc  ibunded  on  adverse 
principles;  the  one  on  restraint,  superintendence,  and 
the  interference  of  government  with  all  individual  ac- 
tion ;  the  other  on  the  perfect  free  agency  of  men  in  all 
industriHl  pursuits.     Both  cannot  exist  together. 

Hut  the  German  commercial  league  is  a  social 
movement  so  important  in  principle,  so  pregnant  with 
great  unlooked-for  results,  and  so  novel  in  the  social 
economy  of  the  German  people,  that  it  would  be  a  very 
short-sighted  view  to  consider  it  with  reference  to  Pnissia 
alone.  Prussia,  indeed,  established  it  in  its  present 
extent,  is  at  the  head  of  the  union,  and  her  population 
is  about  one  half  of  all  included  within  it  ;  and  Prussia 
being  in  possession,  on  the  Baltic,  on  the  Rhine,  and 
in  her  Silesian  and  Saxon  provinces,  of  almost  all  the 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  capital  within  the  circle 
of  the  union,  will  undoubtedly  derive  great  advantages 
from  it.  But  it  has  become  a  general  overwhelming 
movement  of  the  whole  Genuanic  people  towards  a 
higher  social   condition  —  a  movement   in  which  the 
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tempordry  and  partial  interests  or  influences  of  one 
state  or  another  are  lost,  and  in  which  the  governments 
which  hegau  it,  lead  it,  and  are  ostensibly  at  the  head 
of  it,  are  but  the  instruments.  They  have  brought  it  to 
a  certain  point,  beyond  which  it  is  rolling  of  itself,  inde- 
pendent of  their  petty  control,  to  higher  social  results 
than  perhaps  they  ever  wished  or  ever  contemplated. 
The  German  people  are,  for  the  first  time  in  German 
history,  united  in  one  great  object  of  material  interests. 
They  have  been  united  before,  in  great  and  conflicting 
masses,  for  the  political  interests  of  their  rulers,  for 
religious  interests,  for  the  support  or  subversion  of 
interests  whicli  may  be  called  intellectual  rather  than 
material,  as  no  advantage  or  amelioration  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  people  was  involved  in  them ;  but  now 
they  are  united  for  a  clearly  seen  material  interest ; 
and,  for  the  Hrst  time,  have  made  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  an  etfectivc  state  power  in  their  intemal  affairs, 
and  have  niailc  the  public  voice  to  be  listened  to  and 
obeyed  in  the  interior  of  the  most  exclusive  and  auto- 
cratic of  cabinets  :  it  is  the  **  Young  Germany  "  in  old 
heads.  The  German  commercial  league  is,  in  its  re- 
sults, to  be  the  most  important  and  interesting  event 
of  this  half  century. 

The  first  and  simple  object  of  this  association,  which 
commmcnccd  among  the  small  indcpcndcnl  principalities 
in  Thuringia,  was  to  save  the  expense  of  each  little 
state  keeping  up  custom-house  guards  all  round  its  own 
little  frontiers,  by  equalising  the  custom-house  duties 
levied  on  goods  imported,  exported,  or  in  transit,  ac- 
cording to  one  tariff  adopted  by  all,  so  that  the  duties 
being  once  paid  at  the  general  frontier,  the  goods  might 
circulate,  free  of  all  other  duties  or  examinations, 
through  lUl  the  states  of  the  union.  The  advantage  of 
this  arrangement  may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact,  that, 
when  each  state  had  its  own  custom-house  duties  nnd 
examinniions,  on  the  Khinc  alone,  goods  had  to  pass 
through  twenty-seven  different  custom-houses.  The 
duties  now  collected  at  once  upon  the  general  frontier. 
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according  to  a  general  tftriff  adopted  by  all,  are  divided 
among  the  different  states  of  the  league,  or  union,  in 
proportions  according  to  the  ratio  of  their  respective 
populations  as  taken  every  three  years. 

This  principle  of  division,  equitable  as  it  appears  at 
Hrst  sight,  is  in  reality  not  so,  and  on  tliat  account  in- 
cludes a  germ  of  discord.  States  which  have  great 
totvns,  or  considerable  manufacturing  and  ti'ading  po- 
pulations, import  and  consume  much  more  of  the  duty- 
paying,  taxable  commodities  than  a  poor  agricultural 
population  of  the  same  numbers  ;  and  such  states, 
Prussia  itself  among  them,  draw  now  much  less  revenue 
from  the  new  than  they  did  from  the  old  system  of 
levying  the  custom -ho  use  duties  ;  and  as  town  duties 
and  salt  duties,  beer  duties  and  others,  are  still  retained 
by  some  of  the  united  countries  in  severalty,  and  the 
passpoit  system  of  examination  of  pei'sonal  movement 
is  still  adhered  to  in  all,  the  body  of  functionaries,  who 
are  in  reality  become  a  state  power,  is  every  where  kept 
up,  nearly  as  before,  in  numbers,  and  the  expense  to 
each  state  of  a  preventive  foice  on  its  own  frontiers  is 
not  greatly  diminished.  To  Prussia  it  makes  a  differ- 
ence of  half  a  million  of  dollars  of  loss.  It  is  in  fact  an 
unjust  principle,  however  difficult  to  find  a  better,  that, 
for  instance,  the  OtjiXX)  inliabitiUits  of  the  town  and 
state  of  Frankfort,  the  wealthiest  and  most  luxurious, 
perhaps,  in  Germany,  should  produce  no  more  revenue 
to  their  government  from  their  consumpt  than  ()4*,0(X) 
of  the  wretched  peasantry  of  Hesse  or  Bavaria  to  their 
state.  This  particular  case  was,  I  believe,  considered 
and  udjujited  more  equitably  when  Frankfort  joined  the 
union. 

Another  latent  soui*ce  of  dislike  to  the  whole  system, 
on  the  part  of  the  small  independent  states  and  princi- 
paliticR,  is  the  dread  that  this  may  be  the  first  step  of 
the  Pnissian  power  towards  mediatising  them.  The 
connnand  and  uianageuient  of  so  important  a  branch  of 
their  revenues  by  an  autocratic  govenunent  inimical  to 
representative  government  may  justly   be   considered 
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dangerous  to  the  independence  of  the  smaller  states, 
especially  of  those  which  have  constitutions.  This 
jealousy  appears  from  the  representatives  of  the  states 
eiigai^ed  in  the  Gcnnan  league  trausactinj;  their  busi- 
ness in  diflercnt  towns  In  turn,  but  not  at  Berlin,  or  at 
any  fixed  place  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  and  from 
their  allowinj;  Prussia  only  one  voice  In  the  affairs  of 
the  league^  although  her  population  is  about  one  half^ 
an[l  her  interest  more  than  half,  of  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  it. 

Mediatise  is  a  word  which  came  into  use  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna  of  1814-15,  when  Europe  was  par- 
celled out  by  Prince  Metternich  and  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  siiriiifies  the  taking  of  small  states  because  they  are 
small,  and  giving  them  to  great  states  becase  they  are 
great,  without  more  regard  to  the  rights  of  parties,  or 
wishes  of  the  people,  than  in  the  operation  called  high- 
way robbery.  A  great  and  undeniable  good,  however, 
was  obtained  by  abolishing  the  vexatious  and  vexatiously 
exercised  power  of  many  of  these  petty  states.  They 
were  founded  not  on  equitable,  or  federal  and  natural, 
but  on  feudal  principle.  The  people  were  in  all  phy- 
sical and  moral  circumstances  in  the  same  state  as  their 
neighbours  at  a  short  distance,  who  stood  under  a  to- 
tidly  different  mode  of  govennnent,  with  different  laws 
and  courts.  The  extinction  of  such  little  independent, 
microscopic  despotisms  on  the  face  of  Europe  was  an 
undoubted  beneJit  to  society,  and  may,  fairly  considered, 
reconcile  the  world  to  the  mediatising  them,  unjust  as 
the  measure  and  principle  may  hove  been  to  the  little 
potentate  who  fell  from  the  glory  of  an  independent 
ruler  over  3000  or  4000  subjects,  to  the  rank  of  a 
Prussian  nobleman.  His  subjects  gained  by  the  ex- 
change of  petty  vexatious  government,  for  general  laws 
which  aflected  all  equally,  however  burdensome  they 
might  be,  and  were  administered  without  favour  or  par- 
tiality to  individuals  or  classes  by  the  public  function- 
aries of  a  great  state. 

It  is  a  question  for  which  Europe  perhaps  is  not  yet 
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ripe,  but  which  in  the  progress  of  society  must  be  de- 
termined, —  Whether  any  power  has  n  right,  on  just 
principle,  to  levy  duties  upon  goods  in  transit  to  a  third 
country,  and  merely  passing  up  or  down  the  rivers,  or 
over  the  roads  of  the  state  levying  the  duties.  Tolls 
for  the  repair  and  support  of  roads,  river-ways,  harbours, 
are  unquestionably  equitable  ;  but  any  revenue  beyond 
this  levied  from  goods  in  transit  can  only  be  justified  on 
the  principle  on  which  the  old  chiefs  of  the  robber 
castles  on  the  Rhine  levied  a  similar  ransom  from  the 
passing  merchant — force.  It  is  possible  that  America 
may  some  day  tell  the  European  powers  who  levy  this  tax 
on  goods  not  the  property  of  their  own  subjects, — We 
supply  our  customers  behind  you,  the  Swiss,  Russians, 
or  Austrians,  with  cotton  for  their  manufactures,  with 
coffee,  tobacco,  &c. ;  we  transport  it  by  sea  without 
paying  transit  duties  to  any  state  ;  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  fresh  water  should  not  be  as  free  as  salt  water,  and 
land  as  either  ;  and  why  we  should  not  transport  our 
goods  to  the  buyers,  up  the  rivers,  and  over  the  roads, 
as  freely  as  along  the  coasts  of  Europe,  paying  only  for 
what  we  use  and  benefit  by,  viz.  light-houses,  harbours, 
road  money,  towing-patli  money,  and  such  tolls.  The 
libm'um  mnre  includes,  if  it  be  a  just  principle  of  inter- 
national law,  the  libera  terra  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
A  non-intercourse  act  on  the  part  of  the  United  SLites, 
against  those  European  governments  which  choose  to 
adhere  to  the  old  feudal  trammels  on  the  universal 
freedom  of  trade  which  have  no  foundation  but  in  un- 
principled force,  would  adjust  many  grievances  in 
Europe  to  their  advantage,  and  is  the  only  kind  of  force 
which  America  can  apply  efficaciously  against  the  great 
Enropean  powers. 

The  second  and  most  popular  object  of  this  great 
social  movement  in  Germany  is,  by  a  prudent  and  well 
constructed  tariff'  of  duties,  to  protect  and  encourage 
German  industry  and  manufactures,  to  exclude  by  duties 
the  foreign  producer  from  the  German  market,  and 
to  extend  the  exportation  of  the  products  of  their  own 
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industry  to  foreif^n  markets.  "  This,"  says  every  Ger- 
man, "  is  the  march  by  wluch  England  has  reached  her 
present  wealth  and  greatness,  and  we  should  folhiw  the 
same  steps,  of  exclusion  of  foreign  and  protection  of 
our  own  manufactures,  by  duties  properly  devised,  and 
suited  to  oin*  position."  There  is  reason  and  good  sense, 
along  with  the  contrary,  in  these  views. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  ascribe  this  mighty  movement  of 
the  public  mind  in  Germany,  as  M,  Mohneau,  M.  Cargil, 
Mr.  Urquhart,  and  other  writers  on  politics  and  poli- 
tical economy  do,  to  political  causes,  to  Russian  iu- 
riucnce  acting  secretly  on  the  Prussian  government,  or 
to  the  jealousy  of  France  entertained  by  Prussia,  or  to 
any  enmity  of  any  power  to  England.  There  is  the  most 
intiucntial  of  potentates  at  work  in  it — the  material  in- 
terest of  the  German  people  themselves.  Their  union 
on  their  clearly  seen  material  interests  is,  in  truth,  the 
natural,  desirable,  and  for  all  mankind  beneficial  march 
of  civilisation  in  Europe  towards  a  higher  state — as 
bcneliciul  to  the  English  nation  as  to  the  Germans 
themselves ;  for  in  political  economy,  as  in  private 
trade,  what  enriches  our  neighbours  eventually  enncbes 
ourselves. 

The  German  commercial  league,  or  more  properly 
the  German  custom-house  duty  association,  consists  of 
the  following  populations  :  — 

Pnifisia  (exe^piiiig  Neufchatel,  a  Swiss  fan(on)           -  14-,09H,I2/> 

Bavaria  {with  somi:  Saxon  appendages)           -             -  4,315,4^9 

Sojioay           --.---  l,fi.52,I14 

WirtCMubtirg  (with  Hohenzollern  Zigmaringen,  &c.)    -  1,667)SH}I 

Principality  of  Hesse               ....  63'i,761 

Grand  Uucliy  of  Hesse  and  Hcbic  Hoinburg  -  792,736 
The  f mall  tttates  previously  associated  as  the  Thuringer 

league         ......  931*580 

Grand  Duchy  of  Bodcn^  part  of  Hohenzollern  Zigma- 

ringen         .-..-.  I,26'4,482 

NaRsau           --....  SH'J.TiJO 

To«-n  and  territory  of  Frankfort          -             .             .  63,936 

Brunswick      -----.  253,500 


A  population  in  all  about 
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Each  of  the  powei*s  above  stated  has  an  equal  voice 
in  the  afRiirs  of  the  union  —  a  concession  to  the  jealousy 
of  the  small  states  which  Prussia  had  to  moke,  although 
in  itself  unjust,  and  therefore  only  temporary,  for  her 
population  is  half,  at  least,  of  all  uicluded  in  the  league. 
The  affairs,  the  settling  the  tariff,  the  establishing 
custom -ho  uses  and  preventive  guards  on  the  general 
frontier,  the  revisal  of  expenses,  of  income,  of  the  distri- 
bution, and  all  other  business,  are  managed  by  delegates 
from  the  different  states  meeting  at  diHerent  towns  in 
turn. 

This  remarkable  union,  which  commenced  in  1816 
in  Thuringia,  merely  for  the  economy  and  convenience 
of  levying  their  duties,  was  taken  up  by  Prussia  with 
probably  more  ambitious  views,  and  by  persuasion, 
coercion,  and  the  popularity  of  the  scheme  with  the 
German  people,  and  its  experienced  advantages,  has 
been  extended  over  all  the  countries  from  the  Lake  of 
Constance  to  the  Baltic,  from  the  Moselle  to  the  Nie- 
men,  with  the  exception  only  of  Hanover,  Mecklen- 
burg, the  Hanstowns,  the  Danish  Germanic  provinces 
of  Ilolstein  and  Schleswig,  and  niie  or  two  small  prin- 
cipalities. All  that  can  be  called  Germany  outside  of 
the  Austrian  frontier  is,  with  these  exceptions,  incor- 
poratctl  in  this  Germanic  league  ;  and  the  people  having, 
for  the  first  time,  common  interests  in  all  that  the 
league  proposes  or  effects,  and  the  induencc  of  public 
opinion  on  public  affairs  having,  for  the  first  time, 
shown  itself  in  vigour,  in  carrying  through  the  union 
with  the  league  of  states,  which,  secretly,  were  averse 
to  it,  or  had,  as  I'Vankfort,  interests  directly  opposed 
to  it ;  the  enthusiasm  and  unanimity  of  all  classes  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  this  league  ;  the  discussions  of 
its  importance  and  effects  on  the  prosperity  of  all  united 
Germany,  exceed  any  demonstration  of  the  public  mind 
ever  known  among  the  Genuan  people.  The  first  ob- 
ject of  Prussia  in  taking  up  the  league  was,  no  doubt, 
Prussian  ;  was  to  advance  her  own  power  over  the 
industry  and  commerce  of  all  the  rest  of  Germany ;  to 
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secure  an  exclusive  market  for  the  productions  of  her 
manufacturing  provinces  on  the  Rhine,  in  all  the 
countries  which  have  no  pliysical  advantages  for  esta- 
Wishing  manufactures  themselves  j  and,  but  for  this 
league,  would  supply  tlieir  wants  from  the  nearer  and 
cheaper  markets  of  Switzerland,  France,  Belgium,  or 
England.  The  object  or  hope  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment was,  no  doubt,  to  interweave  her  influence  with 
the  industry,  commerce,  and  material  interests  of  all 
Germany,  so  as  eventually  to  supplant  Austria  and  the 
state  machinery  of  the  German  confederated  states, 
and  bring  all  the  latter  ultimately  under  the  Prussian 
sceptre.  But  Prussia  had  nut  taken  into  account  tlte 
force  of  the  new  element  she  had  conjured  up  in  Ger- 
man affiiirs— the  will,  opinion,  determined  judgment, 
and  elective  capital  of  the  German  people,  which  en- 
tered with  irresistible  power  into  the  affairs  and  ob- 
jects of  the  league.  She  herself  had  kindled  this 
»park  ;  for  the  junction  of  Frankfort  with  the  league, 
clearly  against  her  own  interests  as  a  great  commercial 
entrepot  for  all  foreign  manuiactures  wheresoever  pro- 
duced, and  of  some  of  the  other  states,  as  Brunswick, 
was  efftjcted  by  the  coercion  of  public  opinion  excited 
by  Prussia  throughout  Germany  to  support  the  objects 
of  the  league.  This  new  element,  this  new  power  in 
German  affairs,  has,  in  reality,  taken  the  reins.  Prussia 
has  to  follow,  instead  of  leading,  the  public  mind  on  the 
affairs  of  tlie  league.  The  commercial  treaty  with 
Holland  and  that  with  England  have  been  discussed 
and  canvassed  in  every  conier  of  Germany,  as  inde- 
pctulently  of  Prussia  as  of  any  of  the  most  insignificant 
states  in  the  union.  The  treaties  nve  praised  or  blamed, 
according  to  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  the  writer 
or  speaker ;  but  it  is  quite  clear,  from  the  general  tone 
and  expi-cssion  on  the  subject,  tlmt  Pnisslan  objects  or 
interests  in  the  league  are  thrown  overboard,  and  that 
if  Prussia  is  accepted  of  as  the  head  of  one  united 
Geiman  interest,  it  is  not  as  Prussia  is,  not  as  an  auto- 
cratic military  state  without  renponsible  ministers  or  a 
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roproacptative  constitution,  nnd  merely  with  a  cabinet 
or  functionaries  legislating  from  their  own  ideas  or 
experience  upon  the  complicated  commercial  interests 
of  merchants  and  nmniifacturers,  as  upon  the  simple 
affiiirs  of  peasantry  and  militia.  Prussia  stands  in  an 
awkward  political  dilemma.  She  is  pledged  to  a  Icaf^iie 
which,  if  it  succeed  even  to  a  moderate  extent,  must 
overturn  the  autocratic  principle  of  her  govemnient. 
Manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity  and  auto- 
cratic government,  that  is,  a  government  legislating, 
however  wisely  and  mildly,  by  edicts  and  in*csponsible 
functionarism  from  its  cabinet,  are  of  incompatible  co- 
existence.  Public  confidence  in  it  for  long  unchange- 
able uniformity  of  legislation  is  wanting,  as  the  uncer- 
tain favour  of  a  minister,  or  life  of  a  sovereign,  stand 
alone  between  the  capitalist  and  political  changes  which 
may  affect  his  capital.  In  the  present  age  the  mer- 
chant, the  manufacturer,  the  class  of  capitalists,  must 
have  a  clear  and  acknowIedge<l  voice  in  all  public 
affairs,  must  tttand  at  the  helm  of  the  vessel  which  carries 
their  interests,  and  will  not  trust  to  the  pilotage  of 
royalty  and  its  military  and  civil  functionaries.  This 
unforeseen  dilemma  of  the  Prussian  state,  and  the  un- 
known results  to  the  monarchical  principle  itself  as  an 
autocratic  power  independent  of  the  people,  which  are 
involved  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  league  has  been  taken 
up  by  the  German  populations,  and  made  a  common 
point  of  union  for  a  liberal  object  under  guidance  of 
public  opinion,  will  probably  prove  a  secret  dead  weight 
upon  the  natural  protrross  of  this  great  social  move- 
ment. It  is  already  whispered  that,  in  high  circles, 
the  retrograde  movement  to  the  old  restrictions  on  the 
exercise  of  trade  is  talked  of  with  favour ;  the  thing, 
it  is  conceived,  has  gone  too  far. 

The  imaginative  tendency  of  the  German  mind  cer- 
tainly leads  the  public,  at  present,  into  exaggerated  ex- 
pectations from  the  league,  and  makes  them  overlook 
many  obstacles,  physical,  mora],  and  political,  some 
removable,  some  not,  which  will   prevent   their  exag- 
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gcrated  expectations  from  beingj  realised.  Tlieir  rea- 
sonable expectations,  viz.  that  in  time  they  may  supply 
much  of  their  own  wants  by  tlieir  own  industry  and 
capital,  and  give  employment  in  commerce  and  manti- 
I'actures  to  the  population  which  agricultural  labour 
carmot  absorb,  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  attained. 
Their  exiiggerated  expectations  arc,  that  Germany  is 
to  run  the  same  career  as  England  ;  to  attain  the  same 
national  wealth  ;  to  force  or  jK-rsuude  Holland,  Belgium, 
Hanover,  Hamburgh,  Demnark,  to  become  members  of 
the  league ;  to  exclude  all  but  their  own  goods  and 
manufactures  from  the  Continent  j  to  become  an  ac- 
knowledged political  power  ;  to  have  a  common  flag, 
common  revenues  ;  to  have  Heets,  armies,  colonics,  and 
to  be  a  great  naval  power  on  the  ocean.*  These  wild 
fancies  are  gravely  stated  as  practicable  objects  in  the 
German  pamphlets  and  newspai>ers  of  tlie  day  ;  and 
staid  prudent  people,  from  whom  any  notions  so  wide 
of  common  sense  arc  unexpected,  entertain  them  in  all 
simplicity  and  seriousness.  The  commercial  league 
occupies  much  of  the  public  mind  in  the  interior  of 
Gerniany  with  sucli  reveries.  Imaginative  writers,  as 
well  as  the  capitalists  in  the  trading  towns,  have  laid 
bold  of  the  subject,  and  have  taken  the  lead  from  the 
practical  men  in  guiding  public  opinion.  The  real  and 
the  delusive,  the  possible  and  the  impossible,  are  tlms 
so  curiously  mixed  up  in  the  speculations  of  the  Ger- 
mans with  regard  to  the  league  and  its  results,  that  it 
will  be  useful  to  sum  up  the  amount,  and  cast  out  the 
false  items  from  the  true. 

The  reasonable  and  natural  objects  of  the  league, 
viz.  to  facilitate  communications  by  the  removal  of 
local  restrictions,  and  to  promote  German  industry  and 
manufactures  by  protecting  duties  on  supplies  from 
abroad  of  the  articles  which  can  be  manuliictured  at 
home,  are  only  to  n  certain  extent  practicable  in  Ger- 
many,   reasonable  and    natural   as   they  appear,   on  a 


*  See  the  Allg^moine  Zi-iiuiig,  1841. 
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general  view,  to  be.  In  England  we  fall  into  a  de- 
lusion by  applying  to  Germany  ideas  formed  ujion  our 
own  coinpact  well-roaded  land  in  which  every  distant 
point  responds  instantly  tu  the  pulsation  at  the  heart : 
the  Gennans  fall  into  tlie  same  error  by  applying  ideas 
formed  upon  tiie  social  economy  of  England,  or  of 
France,  to  a  vast  extent  of  country  |>eopled  by  distinct 
existences,  in  which  each  province,  each  town,  each 
parish,  each  family  has  its  distinct  interests,  and  from 
physical  as  well  as  conventional  causes,  lives  in  a  st;ite 
of  isolation.  These  are  not  bound  together  by  material 
interests  common  to  all.  France,  extensive  as  her  land 
is,  has  over  all  common  interests, — has  her  vast  wine 
manufacture  in  the  south  supplying  the  north  with 
that  necessary  of  life,  and  her  manufactUR's  and  pro- 
ducts of  the  north  supplying  the  south  with  what  it 
cannot  produce.  There  is  a  natural  bond  of  material 
interests  uniting  all  the  parts  and  provinces  of  France 
into  one  whole.  IJiit  in  Germany,  independent  of  all 
artificial  or  conventional  obstacles  which  the  league  may 
remove,  there  are  natural  obstacles  which  the  league 
cannot  remove,  in  the  vast  extent  of  territory,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  sameness  or  identity  of  its  natural  pro. 
ducts,  to  the  exchange  of  industi^y  for  industry  between 
the  parts,  and  consequently  to  the  existence  of  any 
bond  of  material  interests  common  to  and  uniting  all 
the  parts.  This  is  a  defect  which  uo  league  can 
remedy.  The  corn  and  timber  growing  populations, 
for  instance,  in  the  east  or  north  of  Germany,  have  no 
natural  connection  whatsoever  with  the  manufacturing 
or  wine  growing  populations  in  the  west  or  south. 
The  latter  produce  in  sutiicient  abundance  their  own 
corn,  timber,  flax,  and  have  no  natural  demand  for  the 
products  of  the  former  ;  and  the  former  can  far  more 
easily  and  profitably,  and  therefore  more  naturally, 
supply  their  wants  oi'  manufactiircd  goods,  or  of  wines, 
from  England,  Belgium,  and  France,  which  take  in 
return  the  only  products  they  have,  corn,  timber,  flax, 
than  from  the  provinces  of  Germany  on  the  Rhine,  or 
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from  Saxony  or  Silesia,  by  an  expensive  and  uncertain 
land  or  river  carriage,  not  open  seven  months  in  the 
year,  and  without  retour  carriage  for  the  carriers,  and 
without  any  reciprocal  market  for  their  own  products. 
There  is  in  reality  no  common  interests  between  the 
parts  to  unite  them  into  one  country.  The^  are  one 
only  in  name,  or,  as  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  in  a 
political  junction  under  one  government,  but  have  no 
real  and  natural  union  of  material  interests.  The 
populations  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Thames  and  of  the 
Ganges  arc  much  more  eiliciently  and  truly  united 
into  one  nation  by  their  material  interests,  than  the  po- 
p\dations  on  the  Vistula  or  Nienicn  with  those  on  the 
Rhine  or  Moselle. 

The  history  of  the  Germanic  population  down  to  the 
present  days  shows  that  no  real  principle  of  union, 
no  community  of  material  interests,  has  ever  bound 
toj^ether  any  considerable  mass  of  it  into  one  wlude, 
into  one  nation,  with  one  common  interest  actuating 
all.  The  reasonable  object  of  the  league,  therefore,  is 
only  attainable  to  a  certain  limited  extent  ;  and  when  it 
is  attempted  by  jirotective  duties,  and  custom-house  cor- 
dons, to  carry  it  beyond  itsnatui-al  bounds,  —  and  these 
are  the  interests  of  the  consumers, —  one  of  two  results 
will  ensue;  either  contraband  trade  will  flourish,  and 
Switzerland  and  Alsace  will  supply  south-western  Ger- 
many, France  and  Belgium  iioith-western  Germany, 
and  England  noith-eastern  Germany,  just  as  before, 
only  at  a  ruinous  expense,  and  with  the  demo- 
ralising  consequences  from  smuggling  to  the  body  of 
consumers ;  or  contraband  trade  will  be  prevented  by 
vigilant  and  costly  means  j  but  one  part  of  the  country 
will  be  ruined  fur  the  benefit  of  another,  from  the 
simple  and  obvious  cause,  that  the  inhabitants,  by  the 
effect  of  the  protective  duties,  arc  obliged  to  buy  what 
they  want  from  those  who  can  buy  nothing  from  them 
in  return.  It"  they  had  a  free  corn  and  timber  trade  to 
England,  then  indeed  the  inhabitants  of  the  corn  and 
timber  producing  countries  of  the  north-eajst  of  Ger- 
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many,  which  have  no  physical  capability  of  becoming 
manuiacturing  countries,  would  have  money  to  buy  the 
manufactures  forced  upon  tlieni  by  protective  duties 
from  the  Germau  manufacturing  districts  of  the  west. 
And  this  perhaps  is  the  best  argument  against  the  abo- 
lition of  our  corn  and  timber  duties.  'J'he  effect  of  the 
measure  might  possibly  bo  —  so  long  as  the  German 
states  in  the  commercial  league  levy  protective  duties 
in  favour  of  German  nianufactcires  —  merely  to  fmnish 
money  to  supplant  the  products  of  our  own  manufac- 
ture in  the  continental  markets.  If  we  give  a  free 
tmde  in  com  and  timber,  we  ought,  in  this  view  of 
the  ijuestion,  to  recjuire  in  return  n  fi*ee  trade  in  our 
manufactures  to  the  corn  supplying  countries. 

The  effects  of  forcing  the  people,  by  a  system  of  pro- 
tective duties,  to  buy  in  markets  in  which  they  cannot 
sell  their  own  produce^  and  to  supply  themselves  with 
what  they  require  from  producers  who  can  take  nothing 
from  them,  make  it  doubtful  whether,  considering  Ger- 
many as  a  whole,  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  the 
west  be  not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  depre- 
ciation of  property  in  the  east.  The  value  of  laud  in 
east  Prussia  \%  stated  to  have  fallen  two  thirds  on  an 
average,  and  in  some  places  even  four  fil'ths,  within  the 
last  ten  years.  ImjiortaiU  towns,  such  as  Danzig  and 
Elbing,  are  stated  to  be  falling  into  decay,  their  ship- 
ping dismantled*,  their  river  trade  to  the  interior  gone. 
Elbing,  a  city  which  formerly  had  considerable  trade, 
and  several  public  institutions,  is  stated  to  bo  so  reduced 
that  the  town  taxes  cannot  defray  the  expense  of  light- 
ing the  streets.  'Jhe  cases  of  sales  sub  kasid,  or  judi- 
cial auctions  for  behoof  of  creditors  before  the  courts  of 
law,  are  stated  to  amount  to  a  yearly  average  of  twelve 
thousand   in  one   province.     These  circumstances    are 

•  In  1805-6  Prussia  liaJ  IIOS  ships,  carrying  10G.H94-  lasU. 
In  1838-9  Prussia  had  617  ships,  carrying  76.097  lasts,  beiug  a 
diminution  in  this  branch  of  tnclu^ilry  in  licr  Italtic  ports  of  485 
ships,  or  of  tonnagp  28,797  laAt.i.  —  Kur's  Orgamtmui  de» 
PreuMti*chen  Staatg.     Berlin,  I8il. 
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Stated  as  statistical  facts  in  an  esteemed  work,  similar  but 
superior  to  our  Auuual  Register  (Ventuiiiii's  Chronik 
f/es  19  JahrhundertH). 

This  depression  of  the  eastern  agricultural  pro- 
vinces, while  the  western  manufacturing  provinces  are 
flourishing,  is  iu  reality  a  see-saw  of  prosperity  —  tlie 
one  end  up,  the  other  down  —  between  two  parts  of  an 
extensive  country>  which  physically  and  practically  have 
no  common  interests,  no  advantageous  interchange  of 
pro*hictions  with  each  other.  The  one  part  is  unavoid- 
ably sacrificed  to  the  other  ;  and  the  advance  in  pros- 
perity or  national  wealth  oi  the  two  as  a  whole  is  a 
mere  delusion,  because  natural  circumstances,  viz.  iden- 
tity of  production  and  distance  of  trans|>ort  by  land  or 
sea  between  the  parts,  allow  no  interchange  of  industry 
for  industry,  no  common  interests  to  grow  up. 

The  German  political  economists,  indeed,  while  they 
admit  tlie  depression  in  the  cast  to  be  more  tlian  equi- 
valent to  the  manufacturing  prosperity  in  the  west  of 
Gennany,  do  not  consider  the  one  the  cause  of  the 
other.  They  ascribe  the  depression  to  the  policy  of 
Kussia,  which  has  adopted  and  tunied  against  Germany 
her  own  protective  system,  and  attempts  to  raise  Russian 
manufactures  by  prohibitive  duties  on  foreign  goods, 
and  maintains  a  strict  cordon  of  military  custom-house 
guards  ufwa  her  frontier,  fiom  tlie  mouths  of  the 
Nienien  up  into  Silesia.  The  case  appears  to  be,  that 
while  the  Baltic  ports  of  Gennany  iiad  British  goods  to 
deal  with,  tliey  liad,  owing  to  the  superiority  of  (juality 
and  finish,  a  considerable  trade  in  them,  as  cither  le- 
gally, or  by  contraband  means,  sucli  goods  found  their 
way  into  the  Russian  dominions  ;  but  having  now  only 
German  manufactures  to  deal  with,  they  have  lost  this 
home  trade,  because  the  Russians  manufacture  as  good 
and  cheap  articles  as  the  Germans  in  iron,  and  also  in 
cotton  and  linen  fai)rics.  The  trade  to  Kiachta,  also, 
on  tlie  C^'hincsG  frontier,  fonneily  took  coarse  linen  from 
Silesia  to  the  value  of  eight  or  ten  millions  of  thalers 
yearly.     Russia  now  supplies  this  demand  by  her  own 
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manufacturing  industry,  and  loads  the  Silesian  linen 
with  a  duty  equivalent  to  a  total  pi'ohibition.  German 
political  economists  complain  of  this  ;  but  they  have  no 
right  to  complain,  for  it  is  but  the  application  of  their 
own  principle  to  Russian  manufacturing  industry. 
When  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  Prussia  and 
Rus:iia,  which  had  existed  since  1815,  and  expired  on 
the  1st  September,  18.30,  was  to  be  renewed,  the  Prus- 
sian commissioner  Westphal  attempted  in  vain  to  obtain 
admission  for  German  manufactures,  and  a  lower  transit 
duty  on  Silesian  linens  intended  for  the  Cliinese  market. 
It  is  matter  of  astonishment  to  German  politicians  ac- 
customed to  consider  the  personal  will  or  relations  of 
the  sovereign  as  supreme  in  state  affairs,  that  notwith- 
standing the  personal  friendship  and  near  connection  u( 
the  Prussian  and  Russian  autocrats,  no  relaxation  uf  this 
prohibitive  system  on  the  part  of  Russia  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  fnct  is,  that  the  intciests  of  the  great  no- 
bility in  Russia  have  some  considerable  control  over 
the  government.  They  carry  on  with  their  capitals  the 
manufactures  of  Russia,  especially  those  of  iron  and 
linen  ;  and  they  consider  it  for  their  advantage  to  ex- 
clude the  German  and  Silesian  majiufactures.  The 
Austrian  government,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
league,  acts  on  the  same  principle ;  and  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned if  Germim  manufacturing  industry  has  not  lost 
more  by  losing  these  good,  steady,  extensive,  and  near, 
almost  home  markets,  than  gained  by  attempting  to 
force  a  foreign  market.  The  foreign  consumers  appear 
not  very  ready  to  deal  with  those  who  cannot  in  return 
deal  with  them.  The  Prussian  minister  at  Washington, 
M.  Koune,  made  proposals  for  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  the  Gennan  league,  and  the  American  government 
sent  Mr.Wheaton  to  JJeilin  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  United  States 
from  such  a  treaty.  The  advantages  appeared  to  be  all 
on  one  side.  The  league  had  advjuitages  to  receive 
from  America,  but  none  to  give  which  American  trade 
did  not  already  enjoy  in  Europe. 
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Artificial  restrictions  from  the  nature  of  the  social 
economy  and  of  the  system  of  government  in  Germany, 
as  well  as  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  extent  of 
the  land,  the  sameness  of  its  main  productions,  and 
consequent  want  of  articles  of  interchange,  prevent  the 
rise  of  a  great  home  market  in  the  country.  It  is  not 
only  each  province  and  tOK-n,  hut  each  family,  generally 
speaking,  of  the  population,  that  is  a  scpai'ate  existence 
producing  for  its  own  consumpt  all  it  uses,  doing  every 
thing  ivithin  itself,  supplying  its  own  wants  by  its  own 
work,  and  giving  little  employment  comparatively  to 
others.  'Jliia  state  of  social  economy  can  only  be  al- 
tered, if  it  be  for  the  happiness  of  a  community  to  ex- 
change it  for  a  commercial  or  manufacturing  prosperity, 
by  time  and  a  radical  change  in  the  autocratic  principle 
and  mihtai7  arrangement  of  the  continental  govern- 
ments. Its  eftects  on  the  objects  for  which  the  German 
league  is  established  are  adverse.  It  admits  of  no  home 
market  for  the  products  of  manufacturing  industry,  suBi- 
ciently  extensive  to  employ  the  manufacturing  capital 
and  population.  'J'hesc  arc  obliged  to  force  a  trade 
with  the  foreigti  consumer,  for,  small  as  they  are  com- 
paratively, they  produce  more  than  the  home  market 
requires.  It  is  a  forced  luul  unnatural  trade,  because 
to  manufacture  for  the  Mediterranean,  or  South  or  North 
American  markets,  without  shipping,  seaports,  or  com- 
merce, and  to  depend  upon  political  events  and  contin- 
gencies, in  which  Germany  has  not  from  her  situation  on 
the  globe  the  power,  if  she  had  the  right,  to  inteifere, 
for  her  access  to  markets,  and  to  the  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terial, is  not  a  safe,  soimd,  natural  position  for  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  a  fountry.  It  is  here  that  the  ima- 
ginative writers  in  Germany  on  this  custom-house  union 
or  conmicrciai  league  mislead  the  public  mind,  and  in- 
dulge in  speculations  and  reveries  altogether  wild  ami 
impracticable.  Tliey  propose  to  constitute  this  league 
into  an  acknowledged  political  power  in  Europe,  like 
the  old  Hansentic  league ;  to  comprehend  in  it  the  old 
Hanatowns,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubcck,  ami  Bel- 
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giiim  or  Holland,  or  botli,  Hanover  and  Denmark  ;  to 
have  a  Hcet  conipoRed  of  the  Dutch,  and  Danish,  and 
Prussian  ships  of  war,  common  revenues,  a  common  flag; 
to  conclude  treaties,  colonise,  and  become  one  new, 
united,  acknowledged  European  power.*  The  symbol 
always  takes  the  place  of  the  reality  in  the  German 
mind ;  and  a  Aa^r  lias  actually  been  devised  for  this 
power  that  is  to  be,  and  is  even  carried  by  some  thirty 
or  forty  vessels,  with  all  the  quarterings,  colours,  and  em- 
blems in  it  of  all  the  powers  from  the  Lake  of  Constance 
to  the  Baltic,  who  arc  joined  in  the  German  custom- 
house league.  These  news|>aper  dreams  would  be  un- 
worthy of  notice,  if  they  did  not  appear  in  a  semi-official 
shape.  The  German  newspapers  are  written  for  a  veiy 
different  public  from  that  of  our  papers  —  for  the  edu- 
cated, the  capitalist,  and  the  functionary  classes  ;  and 
being  under  censoi-ship,  either  in  their  publication  or  in 
their  admission  to  circulation  by  post,  the  political 
speculations  which  appear  in  them  come  with  some 
d^ree  of  official  authority.  They  are  at  least  congenial 
to,  if  not  the  official  expression  of,  the  views  of  persons 
in  power  ;  otherwise  they  would  be  suppressed  either  in 
the  printing-house  or  the  post-office.  The  governments 
which  exci*cise  a  censorship  adopt  as  their  own  all  that 
they  permit  to  be  published  under  their  authority. 
These  newspaper  dreamers  forget  in  their  political 
speculations,  that  the  other  European  powers  would  tell 
the  German  powers  united  in  the  league.  You  are  per- 
fectly entitled  to  make  such  custom-house  or  commercial 
treaties  between  yourselves  as  regard  your  own  in- 
terests ;  bt»t  when  you  raise  fleet*  and  armies  and  com- 
mon revenues  as  one  political  power,  you  are  disturbing 
the  settled  political  balance  of  Europe  ;  you  are  either 
creating  a  new  European  power  on  sea  and  land,  in 
which  your  own  political  individuality  and  existence  are 
merged,  and  by  which  the  existing  political  interests  oi' 
other  European  powers  arc  compromised,  or  you  are 


See  the  Angsburg  Allgcmcine  Zeitung,  Septumberj  1841. 
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increasing  nn  existing  power  (Prussia,  or  Holland,  or 
Denmark,  or  whatever  the  power  may  be  which  your 
league  proposes  to  place  at  its  head),  to  an  extent  not 
contemplated  at  the  general  settlement  of  Europe  in 
1815  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  j  and  are  giving  an 
augmentation  of  power  to  that  one  state— by  treaty,  in- 
stead of  by  conquest,  but  ecpialJy  an  augmentation  of 
power,  of  fleets,  anuies,  revenues,  and  in  fact  territorial 
and  political  power  to  that  one  state — dangerous  to  her 
neignbours,  and  which  the  |>olicy  of  the  other  European 
powers  cannot  pennit.  Whatever  the  continental 
powers  might  do,  England  would  not  permit  the  con- 
solidation of  one  new  naval  power  on  the  high  seas, 
with  a  sea  front  round  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  from 
the  Russian  to  the  French  frontier,  with  a  population 
of  thirty  millions  behind,  with  common  revenues,  a  com- 
mon ilag,  and  all  the  commercial  and  belligerent  shipping 
and  naval  means  of  the  lialtieand  German  oceans  united, 
at  the  disjwsal  of  the  new  European  jM>wer.  It  might 
suit  the  policy  of  Russia  or  France  to  favour  the  esta- 
blishment of  such  a  naval  power,  but  no  English 
ministry  would  permit  the  monopoly  of  the  whole  sea- 
ward side  of  the  north  of  Europe  in  the  hands  of  any 
one  power,  either  in  llic  shape  and  under  the  name  of 
a  German  league,  or  under  the  name  of  any  existing 
power.  Such  a  league  would  be  political,  not  commer- 
cial, and  could  not  exist  under  the  present  political  ar- 
rangements of  Euro|>e.  England  would  dissolve  it  by 
the  simple  practical  measure  of  capturing  every  vessel 
on  the  nigh  seas  sailing  under  a  Hug  not  known  and  ac- 
knowledged in  the  European  system. 

But  the  extension  of  the  German  league  to  such 
political  objects  as  the  German  politicians  dream  of,  is 
counteracted  by  the  nature  of  the  league  itself,  it  is 
essentially  commercial  ;  the  manufacturing  greatness 
which  it  proposes  to  obtain  for  Germany  being  based, 
not  upon  the  home  consumption,  but  upon  the  foreign 
markets.  But  those  states  which,  like  Holland,  Den- 
mark,  Hambing,   Bremen,  are  altogether  commercial 
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also,  have  no  advantage,  but  the  contrary  to  advantage, 
from  being  joined  to  a  league  which,  by  its  protective 
duties  aud  its  objects  as  a  league,  would  limit  the  sup- 
ply in  their  markets  of  the  articles  required  in  their 
commerce,  or  which  the  stranger  buys  iVom  their 
citizens,  to  those  manufactured  within  the  league  ;  and 
which  articles,  with  the  greater  expense  of  land  trans* 
port  on  them  to  their  ports,  would  be  dearer  as  assort- 
ments to  ship  to  Asia  or  America,  than  similar  articles 
from  Belgium  or  England.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  voluntarily  these  commc»*cial  states  would  join  the 
league,  because  it  is  clearly  not  their  interest  to  do  so, 
and  thereby  to  limit  the  supply  of  goods  in  their  markets 
to  one  set  of  manufacturers,  instead  oi'  having  a  com- 
petition on  their  own  exchange  from  every  manufacture 
ing  district  in  the  world,  to  supply  the  demands  of  their 
commerce.  Frankfort  was  coerced  into  a  junction, 
clearly  against  her  own  interests  as  a  free  entrep6t ;  but 
Frankfort  had  not  a  side  open  to  the  sea  like  Hamburg 
or  Bremen,  was  surrounded  by  countries  whicli  had 
long  exercised  a  right  to  levy  duties  on  goods  in  transit 
to  or  from  Frankfort,  and  it  was  a  question  rather  of 
Gennan  than  of  European  interest.  But  the  political 
existence  of  the  four  free  cities  in  the  European  system, 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  Lubeck,  and  Frankfort,  as  in- 
dependent states,  was  certaiidy  given  to  them  at  the 
settlement  of  Europe  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  not 
in  respect  of  their  power  or  importance  as  states  in  the 
European  system,  but  on  the  principle  and  understand- 
ing that  these  were  to  be  free  emporiums  open  to  the 
trade  oi"  all  countries  on  equal  tenns,  and  not  to  be 
shut  up  by  any  one  power,  or  combination  of  powers, 
against  the  trade  of  all  other  |>owers.  It  was  evidently 
to  prevent  this  result  that  these  ancient  Hanseatic 
towns  were  not  incorporated  with  the  adjoining  states, 
hut  received  an  independent  iM)iitical  existence.  The 
coercion  or  accession  of  Frankfort  to  the  league  is  a 
manifest  violation  of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  settle. 
racnt  of  EurojH?  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  by  which 
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those  Hanseatic  markets  were  considered  the  free  ai*ena 
ia  which  all  European  producers  and  consumers  may 
meet,  and  buy,  and  sell,  without  partiality,  control,  or 
protcctinf^  duties  in  favour  of  one  European  power  more 
than  another.  Hamburg  and  Bremen  are  great  mouths 
through  which  the  commerce  of  the  ivorld  flows,  and 
are  of  European  and  American,  not,  like  Frankfort,  of 
German  importance  only,  and  could  not  be  shut  up  by 
other  powers,  or  even  by  their  own  power  as  a  state, 
without  a  violation  of  the  understood  compact  or  prin- 
ciple un  which  alone  they  hold  a  political  independent 
existence.  Their  own  interests  as  commercial  entrepots 
will  always  prevent  those  other  states  from  voluntarily 
1}eeoming  parties  in  the  league,  and  excluding  all  but 
German  manufacturers  from  their  markets;  and  coercion 
cannot  be  applied  to  them  as  to  Frankfort.  They  have 
allies  directly  interested  in  their  commercial  independ- 
ence, and  in  the  freedom  of  their  markets,  viz.  the  Eu- 
ropean and  American  states  trading  to  their  ports.  As 
to  the  accession  of  Denmark,  Hanover,  Holland,  or 
Belgium  to  the  league,  an  insurmountable  obstacle  is 
the  nationality  of  these  countries,  and  their  independence, 
which  would  be  sacrificed,  as  well  as  in  the  want  of  any 
interest  to  be  promoted,  or  of  any  advantage  to  be  gained 
as  members  of  the  league.  These  powers  stand  com- 
mercifilly  with  regard  to  the  league  in  the  same  position 
as  the  United  States  of  America,  and  would  have  no 
visible  benefit  from  limiting  their  commerce  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  league,  and  placing  themselves  under  the 
pupilage  of  the  petty  inland  states  of  Germany  in 
matters  of  trade. 

The  immense  developement  of  the  consumpt  of  the 
British  colonics  and  of  the  independent  South  Ameri- 
can states  since  the  last  war,  places  England  in  a  very 
different  position  of  interests  with  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope from  that  in  which  she  stood  when  excluded  by 
Buonaparte,  by  the  Milan  and  Berlin  decrees,  from  the 
continental  markets.  She  no  longer  depends  on  the 
European  continent  for  the  consumpt  of  any  vast  pro- 
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portion  of  the  products  of  her  manufacturing  industry, 
while  the  Continent,  manufacturinj;  for  her  own  and  for 
over-sea  markets,  is  becomintr  every  dny  more  and  more 
pohtically  dependent  upon  England  for  access  to  her 
supplies  of  raw  materials,  and  to  the  markets  for  her 
manufactured  goods.  If  political  power,  without  regard 
to  the  principle  of  existing  political  arrangements,  were 
the  object  of  a  British  government,  the  success  of  the 
German  commercial  league  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
most  sanguine  dreams  of  the  German  political  writers 
on  its  results,  would  be  the  greatest  accession  to  the 
political  power  of  Britain  over  continental  affairs  that 
could  Ik;  thrown  into  her  lap.  The  whole  of  the  ma- 
terial interests  and  productive  industry  of  Germany 
united  in  one  coocem,  and  that  one  concern  unable 
from  its  physical  position  to  cross  the  ocean  with  its 
goods,  or  for  its  needful  supplies  of  raw  materials,  but 
by  the  goodwill  and  suflferance  of  that  power  which, 
from  her  physical  position  on  the  globe,  commands  all 
outlets  and  inlets,  and  holds  the  keys  of  the  ocean, 
would  form  a  preponderating  British  intluence  over 
European  affairs,  increasing  in  political  force  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  isolation  of  Great  Britain.  Suppose 
the  extreme  case,  that  the  German  commercial  league 
conld  shut  out  British  industry  and  capital  altogether 
from  the  continental  markets.  Our  export  of  goods  to 
the  north  of  Europe,  to  the  amount  at  present,  perhaps, 
of  four  or  five  millions  sterling,  would  be  reduced  per- 
haps to  a  smuggling  trade  of  two  or  three  millions  ;  and 
Britain  having  no  longer  any  important  national  interest 
at  stake  in  her  continental  trade,  having  lost  it,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  importance,  would  take  that  political 
position  which  her  natural  position  gives  her  ;  and  when 
the  united  industry  and  capital  of  Germany  were  con- 
solidated into  one  new  political  power  depending  upon 
over-sea  markets  and  supplies,  and  concluding  treaties 
and  equipping  Heets  as  an  inde|>endent  European  power, 
like  the  Hanseatic  league  of  old,  Britain  would  de- 
mand a  state  of  peace  or  a  state  of  war  with  this  new 
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power,  free  access  to  markets,  or  the  retaliation  of 
shutting  the  sea  doors  of  tliis  new  power  with  a  few 
steamers.  Anil  who  could  say  to  her,  Nay  ?  Britain 
would  be  justified  on  principle.  War  against  a  com- 
mercial country  does  not  consist  mei"ely  in  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  aggression  on  persons  and  property,  but  in 
acts  of  legislation  and  commercial  arrangement  more 
injurious  to  her  interests  than  a  war  would  be ;  and  there- 
fore an  English  govemment  would  encounter  a  war, 
rather  than  endure  a  peace  insidiously  concealing  all 
the  evils  of  war  in  its  effects.  This  would  be  the  po- 
sition of  the  British  government  with  the  German  com- 
mercial league,  supposing  the  wild  and  extravagant 
ideas  of  the  German  political  writers  on  its  results  were 
realised  :  England  being  totally,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
finjdiy,  separated  from  all  Hanoverian  considerations  or 
influences,  stands  on  very  different  ground  from  her 
former  position  in  her  jwlitical  negotiations,  and  would 
look  only  and  entirely  to  British  interests. 

But  there  are  obstacles  arising  from  the  social  con- 
dition of  Germany  itself,  which  will  prevent  even  the 
sober,  rational,  and  every  way,  and  for  every  country, 
beneficial  objects  of  the  Gemian  commercial  league 
from  being  attained  for  ages.  These  deserve  consider- 
ation, for  they  proceed  from  arrangements  in  social  and 
political  economy  altogether  different  from  ours,  and 
but  little  known  to  us.  The  dreams  of  German  fleets 
and  armies,  and  an  united  German  nation,  we  may 
leave  to  the  visionary  politics  which  occupy  the  German 
newspaper  writers  from  the  want  of  real  affairs  to  think 
of,  or  of  freedom  to  discuss  the  real. 

In  every  country  the  home  market  is  the  great  and 
steady  basis  of  its  manufacturing  prosperity.  Com- 
merce itself,  if  it  be  not  founded  on  a  home  consunipt, 
if  it  be  merely  a  carrying  trade  between  distant  pro- 
ducers and  distant  consumers,  has  proved  itself,  as  in 
the  Hatistowns,  in  Genoa,  Venice,  Holland,  to  be  uti- 
stable,  evanescent,  and  unattended  with  any  wellbeing 
or  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the 
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people.  AVith  all  the  colonies  and  commerce  of  Enj»- 
land,  lier  immense  commcrcml  capital,  her  unrivalled 
facilities  for  shipping  and  trade,  her  position  in  the 
ocean,  and  her  free  institutions  open  to  all  the  trading^ 
capitalists  of  the  world,  political  econouiists  tell  us  that 
more  than  two  thirds  of  our  industrial  products,  not  in- 
cluding agricultural  products,  but  actually  two  thirds  of 
our  manufactures,  arc  used  in  ourowTi  home  consumj)t, 
and  one  third  only  is  exported.  In  the  agitation  of 
the  com  law  question  many  did'crcnt  estimates,  or  con- 
jectures, have  been  given  of  the  amount  and  value  of  our 
foreign  compared  to  our  home  market,  according  to  the 
political  views  of  the  writers.  In  one  point  all  the  dis- 
cordant statements  agree  —  that  the  export  trade  is  but 
the  overflowings  of  the  cup  of  our  industrial  production, 
its  fulness  is  all  within  its  own  rim.  The  late  Mr. 
Macqueeu,  a  statistical  writer  of  no  ordinary  talent  and 
industry,  has  given  a  detailed  conjecture  on  the  value  of 
the  goods  produced  and  exported  in  1834-,  viz.  — 


VaIui>  of 

V«lucof 

Goo<t>  prodac#4. 

Ooodi  «>part«l. 

Cottnn  goods 

- 

-  ^5'^2 13,586 

j£  20.5 1 3,586 

Woollen  goods 

- 

-       4-*.250,000 

3.736,871 

Linen  goods 

- 

-       15,1^21,186 

2,S79,a55 

Silk  goods 

* 

-       13,4-25.510 

637,013 

Leather  goods 

- 

18,000,000 

3*8,302 

Total 

j£  143,61 0,282 

j£^29.71S.+90 

Of  clothing  materials,  which  are  the  main  articles  on 
ivhich  manufacturing  labour  is  employed,  it  would  ap- 
pear from  this  view  that  about  four  fifths  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  manufacturing  industrj-  arc  consumed  in 
our  home  market,  and  one  fifth  only  is  exported  to  the 
foreign  market,  including  our  colonial  market.  Of 
other  manufactured  articles  produced  and  exported  in 
183*  this  estimate  gives  us  of — 

V«liie  of  Value  uf 

Cooda  prodoOML  Coodt  exportdri. 

Iron,  caller)-,  hardware,  Sec.           -  j^'SS,  1 70,600  s^''2,-2H9.^S- 

Bnum  and  copper  wares      -             -         4,900,160  96i,809 

Wood,«abinet-work  wares,  pap<T,&c.    H.OOQ.O0O  377i9l'l 

Total         ^7^70.792  ^4,309, 1  Si 
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aud  thus  the  home  market  for  these  exceeds  still  more 
tlie  proportion  consumed  in  the  foreign  market.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  political  economist,  the  producing 
capital  of  Great  Britain  in  183(j  was,  of  agricultural 
^/258,tn 0,810/.;  of  manufactural  178,404.,278/.  ;  of 
which  only  1G»381,35'^/.  was  employed  in  the  production 
of  manufactured  goods  for  the  foreign  market. 

Such  estimates  or  guesses  are,  in  fact,  but  vague 
dreams*  and  often  worse  tlian  dreams,  because  they 
come  clothed  in  the  garb  of  reality  to  support  or  de- 
molish some  theory.  What  can  be  more  prepos- 
terous than  to  state  such  sums  with  an  eight  or  ten 
pounds  sterling  at  their  tails,  as  if  such  matters  could 
be  ascertained  as  exactly  as  the  amount  of  your  tailor's 
bill  ?  This  taste  among  statistical  writers  and  political 
economists  is  reprehensible,  because  it  imposes  on  weak 
minds,  and  gives  an  air  of  exactness  to  what  is  entitled 
to  no  such  character.  An  approximation  to  amounts 
proportional  to  the  exact  is  all  that  can  be  given  or 
taken  in  such  estimates.  We  mav  take  from  this  view 
of  our  home  market,  be  it  correct  to  the  exact  propor- 
tion or  not,  tliat  a  people  must  be  great  consumers,  as 
well  as  great  producers,  to  be  a  gi'eat  manufacturing 
people,  and  to  attain  to  any  great  national  wealth. 
Jliere  must  l>e  at  home  an  exchange  of  industry  for 
industry,  a  circulation  of  production  and  consumpt 
through  every  pore  of  the  social  body  itself.  M'hat  is 
merely  exhaled  and  thrown  off  in  export  is  not  sutfi- 
cient  to  keep  up  a  healthy  movemeut  in  a  manufacturing 
nation. 

The  German  league  comprehends  above  twenty-six 
millions  of  people  y  and  if  we  only  look  at  the  numbers 
and  at  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  soil  they  occupy, 
they  should  l>e  buyers  in  their  home  market  of  manutac- 
turing  industry,  one  would  suppose,  as  extensively  at 
least  as  our  British  twenty-four  millions.  But  here  we 
see  tlie  immense  difference  produced  by  a  diflereut  social 
economy.  Thesetwenty-six  millions  consume  less  of  each 
other's  industry,  employ  less,  buy  less,  sell  less,  than  four 
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millions  of  our  population.  In  our  social  system  every 
man  buys  ail  he  uses,  and  sells  all  he  produces  ,  there  is  a 
perpetual  exchange  of  industry  for  industry.  A  home- 
spun and  home-woven  shirt,  jacket,  and  trowsers,  would 
certainly  not  he  found  with  us  upon  the  body  of  one 
labouring  man  in  forty  thousand.  All  he  wears,  all  he 
eats,  all  he  drinks,  must  be  produced  for  him  by  the  in- 
dustry of  others,  and  bought  by  the  price  of  his  own  in- 
dustry. The  very  bread  of  our  labourers  in  husbandry  is 
often  bought  at  the  manufacturer's  shop.  In  Germany 
the  economy  of  society  is  directly  the  revei"sc  ;  not  one 
labouring  man»  farmer,  or  tradesman  pretty  high  up 
even  in  the  middle  class  of  the  small  towns,  uses  in 
clothing,  food,  furniture,  what  is  not  produced  at  home 
by  his  own  family.  In  the  centre  even  of  German  manu- 
facturing industry,  in  the  provinces  on  the  Rhine,  you 
will  not  see  among  twenty  labouring  people  the  value 
of  twenty  shillings  altogether  in  clothing  articles  not 
produced  at  home  by  the  application  of  their  own  time, 
labour,  and  industry.  They  are  not  badly  clothed,  but 
on  the  contrary  as  well,  if  not  bettor,  than  our  own 
labourers  —  in  very  good  shirts,  good  jackets,  trowsem, 
stockings,  shoes,  and  caps  ;  but  all  home-made,  or  at  the 
utmost  \illage-made  —  not  made  by  a  class  of  manu- 
facturers doing  no  other  work,  and  bought  with  the 
wearer's  money.  These  ai-e  not  consumers  for  whose 
demands  the  operative  labours,  and  the  master  manu- 
facturer and  mechanician  invent,  calculate,  and  com- 
bine. Tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  wine  and  spirits,  cotton 
yarns  for  home  weaving,  and  dye  stuffs  for  home-made 
cloth,  take  a  large  proportion  of  what  these  twenty-six 
millions  of  people  Lave  to  expend  in  foreign  articles* 
It  is  little,  comparatively,  they  have  to  expend,  because 
nmch  of  their  time  and  labour  is  applied  to  the  direct 
production  and  manufacturing  of  wliat  they  use  ;  much, 
8  great  deal  more  than  with  us,  goes  in  eating,  drink- 
ing, cooking,  social  enjoyment,  and  in  fuel  preparing, 
and  such  small  household  work  in  which  there  arc  no 
earnings  or  reproduction  ;  and,  above  all,  much  of  the 
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workman's  means  of"  eaniing,  much  of  his  time,  Inborn*, 
and  productiveness,  is  taken  hy  the  fijovernnient  in  the 
shape  of  miJibiry  and  other  duties  from  the  working 
man.  The  small  proprietors  occupying  and  living  from 
the  land  have  no  surplus  earnings  to  lay  out  in  pro- 
ducts of  manufacturing  industry.  Having  the  rude 
necessaries  of  life  very  much  within  themselves,  they 
are  not  forced  into  the  market  by  any  necessity  ;  and 
being  bred  in  the  ntugh  simplicity  of  the  common  sol- 
dier's life  at  the  age  wjien  a  man*s  tastes  and  habits  are 
forming,  they  have  no  very  rclincd  indulgences  or 
tiistes  to  gratify,  no  habits  or  usages  of  a  n»ode  of  living 
rcipiiring  the  aid  of  much  manufacturing  industry.  It 
is  more  diflieult,  perhaps,  to  bring  a  nation  to  consume, 
than  to  produce. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  poli- 
tical economists,  of  Mr,  Jacob,  Dr.Bowring,  and  other 
able  writers,  who  have  enjoyed  the  best  opportxmities  of 
becoming  correctly  and  officially  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  Continent,  and  from  whose  opinions,  there- 
fore, the  ordinary  traveller  dissents  with  great  diffidence, 
that  the  abolition  of  our  com  laws  will  make  these  twenty- 
six  millions  of  people  whose  industrial  product,  corn, 
we  would  purchase,  become  in  return  great  consumers 
of  our  industrial  product — manufactured  goods.  This 
is  a  delusion  of  these  distinguished  political  economists, 
arising  from  their  applying  ideas  tuken  from  our  Eng- 
lish social  cconuniy,  state  of  property  luid  of  labour,  to 
a  state  and  system  of  society  existing  on  totally  differi'nt 
principles.  The  mass  of  those  twenty-six  millions  having, 
eac-h  family  within  itself^  land,  labour,  leisure,  and  the 
invetei"ate  custom  to  provide  their  own  fuod,  clothing, 
necessaries,  and  luxuries  by  their  own  work,  and  being 
moreover  during  the  winter  half-year  under  the  phy- 
sical impossibility  of  doing  any  regular  out-door  agri- 
cultui*ul  work,  %vould  spin,  weave,  and  clothe  themselves 
by  their  own  household  industry  as  before,  and  buy  no 
more  of  our  manufactures  than  they  do  now.  A  change 
in  those  habits  of  a  people  which  are   rooted  in  their 
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social  economy,  in  the  distribution  of  their  property, 
the  occupation  of  their  soil,  the  nature  of  their  country 
and  climate,  the  institutions  and  arrangements  of  their 
governments,  cannot  be  produced  by  any  influences  from 
witliout.  A  very  small  proportion,  also,  of  the  com 
exported  from  Germany  to  the  British  market  is,  by 
Mr.  Jacob*!*  own  account,  the  produce  of  those  German 
provinces  which  jire  manufacturing  countries,  or  have 
any  physical  capability  of  ever  becoming  so.  The 
provinces  and  countries  on  the  Rhine,  Westphalia,  and 
also  Saxon  Prussia,  and  .Silesia,  send  us  little  or  no 
com ;  and  owing  to  the  want  of  cn»ss-country  roads,  a 
considerable  demand  for  grain  for  shipment  in  oi»e 
quarter  affects  but  slightly  the  value  of  grain  at  a  very 
small  distance  beyond.  It  is  quite  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  would  take  our  manufactures  to 
the  prejudice  of  their  own,  because  we  take  corn  from 
the  banks  of  the  Vistula ;  a  country  with  which  they 
have  no  natural  community  of  interests;  with  which 
they  have  no  connexion,  unless  on  paper  —  on  the 
state  paper,  in  which  they  are  handed  over  to  the  same 
crown, — and  with  which  they  have  actually  less  inter- 
course than  we  have  ourselves.  These  ilistinguishcd 
political  economists  err  here,  by  applying  English  ideas 
of  the  community  of  interests  which  exists  in  our 
small  land  bound  up  into  one  whole  by  the  rapidity 
and  freedom  of  communication  over  it,  and  which 
makes  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  a  part  to  the 
general  good  a  clear  and  acknowledged  benefit,  to 
countries  of  such  vast  extent,  and  with  such  little  com- 
munication, and  so  few  objects  of  mutual  supply  or 
interchange,  that  the  parts  are  separate  existences 
physically  and  iwlitically.  'llie  parts  of  the  Prussian 
empire  have  less  community  of  interests,  less  intercourse 
with  each  other,  are  less  cemented  together  into  a 
whole,  than  Bengal  and  Middlesex.  Quebec  and 
Greenock  are  much  more  united  parts  of  one  social 
whole,  as  members  of  one  empire,  than  Danzick  and 
Cologne.     It  would  be  sacrliieiiig  one  part  to  another 
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pait,  and  not  to  a  whole,  to  apply  to  their  political 
econotny  a  principle  which  is  quite  good  in  our  com- 
MCt  city-like  empire.  If  it  were  the  tnie  interest  of 
Prussia,  which  it  is  not,  to  sacrifice  her  richest  and  most 
improving  provinces  on  the  Rhine  with  manufacturing 
capabilities,  capital,  and  enterprise,  to  her  poor  agri- 
cultural provinces  on  the  Baltic,  her  government  would 
not  have  the  power  to  do  so.  Her  Kheuish  and  West- 
phalian  provinces  are  not  only  wealthy  and  manufac- 
turing;  they  are  liberal,  and  hang  but  very  loosely  to 
the  autocratic  principle  of  the  Prussian  government. 
They  retained,  when  they  were  handed  over  to  Prussia, 
their  former  laws  and  law  courts  —  the  Code  Napoleon, 
Code  de  Commerce,  Code  de  Procedure  Civile,  Code 
Criminel — and  have  nothing  in  their  laws  or  courts  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  Prussia  ;  suffered  no  revival  or 
intrusion  of  the  old  feudal  or  the  Prussian  jurispru- 
dence and  tribunals,  and  have  very  clearly  indicated 
that  they  would  not  sufler  it.  They  have  shown,  in 
their  support  of  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cologne 
arising  evidently  not  from  a  blind  spirit  of  fanaticism, 
but  from  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  despotic  sway,  that 
they  are  not  a  population  to  be  governed,  like  military 
serfs,  by  the  will  or  caprice  of  a  cabinet.  It  is  from 
this  population,  of  about  4-,(XX},(HX>,  that  the  impulse 
has  been  given  to  the  great  movement  of  the  German 
people  in  the  German  league.  They  are  in  no  way 
interested  in  the  com  trade  to  England,  nor  would 
they  suffer  their  material  interests  and  manufactures  to 
\k'  sacrificed  to  the  trade  of  Danzick,  and  to  the  agri- 
cidtural  interests  of  the  old  or  new  Prussian  provinces 
on  the  Baltic.  They  have  France  at  their  elbow, 
Bavaria,  M'iitenburg,  Saxony,  Hesse,  and  the  other 
states  joined  in  the  league,  have  also  no  interest  what- 
ever in  such  a  reciprocity  as  receiving  our  manufactured 
goods  on  a  low  duly,  if  we  take  corn  on  a  low  duty 
from  the  Polish  provinces  oi'  Prussia,  with  whieli  they 
have  no  connexion.  Their  joint  population  equals 
that  of  Prussia ;  an<l  in  the  affairs  of  the  league,  each 
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has  a  voice  equal  to  that  of  Prussia.  Prussia  is  bouud 
to  common  measu re.s  with  the  other  states  of  t he 
league,  and  could  not  enter  into  such  a  reciprocity  with 
us  without  abandoning  the  league  she  has  formed,  and 
abandoning  the  intei'ests  of  her  own  manufacturing 
provinces  on  the  Rhine,  which,  with  France  at  their 
elbow,  with  French  laws  and  French  ideas  on  civil  and 
political  n'ghts,  and  constitutional  representation  of  the 
people,  arc  not  to  be  trcate<l  despotically  in  arvange- 
meuts  touching  their  material  interests,  Mr,  Jacob, 
Dr.  Bo^vring,  or  whoever  holds  out  this  argument  or 
inducement  for  the  abolition  oi'  our  corn  laws,  must 
have  heard  ill,  or  from  incompetent  authority,  that 
such  a  reciprocity  ever  would  have  been  listened  to  for 
a  moment  by  the  powers  engaged  in  the  Cicnnan  league, 
or  that  the  Prussian  govenimcnt,  even  if"  not  bound  to 
common  measures  with  them,  would  (ind  it  her  interest 
to  adopt  such  a  reciprocity,  were  it  in  her  power  to 
adopt  it,  to  the  injury,  real  or  supposed,  of  her  own  ma- 
nufacturing Rhenish,  VVestphalian,  and  iSaxon  provinces. 
If  a  manufacturing  interest  and  s()irit  can  be  diffused 
over  Germany,  it  must  be  j'ounded  on  a  consuming 
population  at  home,  as  well  as  on  a  body  of  producers 
and  capitalists ;  and  ail  Kurope  would  then  be  in  a 
more  sound  social  condition.  Such  a  population  would 
even  be  better  customers  to  British  industry,  more 
ready  to  exchange  industiy  for  industry  with  us,  and 
more  able  to  do  so,  than  the  present  agricultural,  self- 
supplying,  or  non-consuming  population.  But  this 
change  from  non-consuming  to  consuming  habits  is 
opposed  in  its  growth  by  the  very  governments  which 
are  the  most  anxious  to  establish  a  nourishing  industrial 
interest  in  Germany.  They  would  have  the  iruit, 
without  the  tree  on  which  it  grows.  'J'he  military 
system  of  the  German  governments  engenders  a  spirit 
of  interference,  not  only  with  the  labouring  class  of  the 
community,  preventing  the  free  circulation  of  labour, 
and  the  acquisition  of  steady,  expert,  quick-working 
habits,  but  with  all  circulation,  business,  and  employment. 
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It  enters  into,  and  attempts  to  direct  all  industrial 
action.  The  capitalist  and  his  operatives  work  as  in  a 
barrack  yard,  under  thn  eye,  influence,  and  superin- 
tendence of  government  functionaries.  As  an  instance 
of  this  kind  of  interference,  even  in  manufacturing 
Prussia,  if  a  master  manufacturer  or  wholesale  dealer 
has  to  send  a  box  or  parcel  to  a  customer  or  shop- 
keeper at  a  distance,  he  cannot  choose  the  cheapest  way 
by  a  carrier  taking  goods  along  the  road  at  the  lowest 
rate  to  which  a  free  and  open  competition  can  brings 
down  the  expense  of  carnage :  government  thinks 
proper  to  be  the  universal  parcel  carrier  as  well  as 
fetter  carrier,  and  to  monopolise  this  branch  of  industry. 
His  parcel  must  l>c  inspected,  valued,  packed,  and 
sealed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  functionary,  and 
in  his  presence ;  and  the  formalities,  loss  of  time,  and 
interference,  ai"e  such  as  no  free  competition  trade  can 
exist  under,  and  no  home  market,  and  habits  of  ex- 
changing industry  for  industry  among  the  people,  can 
grow  up  imder. 

Dr.  Nebenius,  a  great  statistical  authority,  reckons*, 
or  rather  guesses  from  such  imperfect  data  as  the  sub- 
ject affords,  that  the  yearly  consumption  of  woollen 
goods  per  head  of  the  individuals  within  the  German 
league,  is  about  forty  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  each  in- 
dividual, on  an  average,  in  the  British  population  ;  and 
of  cotton,  he  reckons  the  home  consumption  of  England 
and  Scotland  at  sixty-four  millions  of  pounds  weight,  and 
of  the  population  of  the  whole  Gennan  union,  which  is 
greater  by  seven  or  eight  millions  than  that  of  the  island 
of  Great  Britain,  at  five  millions  and  a  quarter.  Another 
great  statistical  authority,  M.  Oictcrici,  estimates  that  in 
Prussia,  certainly  the  most  consuming  portion  of  the 
population  within  the  league,  the  consumption  of  each 
person,  onHnaveragc,  of  woollen  cloth  yearly,  is  1 -56  yard ; 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  same  data,  4*2  yards : 
and  of  cotton  twist  consumed  in  the  Union   in  1836, 

•  Der  Deutsche  ZoUvereiii,  sein  System  und  seine  Zukunft.  Von 
Dr.aJ.  Npbpniiiff.    CarUnilie,  IRSS. 
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the  quantify  was  forty-nine  millions  pounds ;  and  two 
hundred  and  Htty-three  millions  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
But  io  comparing  the  respective  consumption  of  the  two 
masses  of  pupulation,  these  distinj^uished  political  eco- 
nomists overlook  the  most  imnoitant  element  in  it,  viz. 
the  amount  of  industry,  and  of  the  exchange  of  in, 
dustry  for  industry,  which  this  consumption  of  clothing, 
or  clothing  material,  he  it  greater  or  less  than  they  so 
vaguely  guess,  brings  into  movement  among  these  two 
masses  of  population.  In  our  mass  of  population,  every 
pound  weight  of  this  wool,  or  cotton,  or  cotton  twist, 
every  yard  of  this  cloth,  sets  agoing,  1st,  an  inilustry  or 
capital  to  gi'ow  it,  or  bring  it  home  from  the  grower  ; 
Sdly,  an  industry  or  capital  to  manufacture  it,  to  prepare 
it  for  use,  and  bring  it  to  market  for  sale  ;  ^dly,  an  in- 
dustry or  capital  to  earn  the  means,  by  producing  and 
selling  its  own  products,  to  buy  it  for  wearing  apparel. 
In  our  social  economy,  every  thing  that  man  uses  sets 
agoing  these  three  industries.  But  in  the  social  economy 
of  Germany,  the  grower  of  the  wool,  or  the  first  buyer 
of  the  cotton  twist,  is  himself,  very  generally,  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  consumer  also.  The  same  labour  and 
time,  or  probably  a  great  deal  more,  may  have  been 
employed  by  htm  and  his  household  in  bringing  the 
raw  material  into  the  state  of  cloth,  as  if  it  had  been  spun, 
woven,  and  dyed  by  the  diH'erent  classes  of  nmuufacturers 
who  prepare  cloth  with  us,  and  had  come  into  the  vil- 
lage shop  through  all  the  intermediate  ramifications  of 
employment  which  vivify  a  home  market.  Hut  there 
has  l>cen  no  exchange  of  industry  for  industry  in  this 
state  of  social  economy  among  the  mass  of  a  population  ; 
no  reciprocal  employment,  no  mutual  and  civilising 
working  of  individuals  for  each  other's  wants,  in  this  pro- 
cess of  bringing  the  wool  from  the  sheep's  back,  and 
putting  it  upon  the  back  of  the  German  peasant  in  the 
shape  of  a  home-made  cloth  coat,  compared  to  that  pro- 
duced in  the  process  of  ])iitting  a  new  coat  upon  one  of 
our  labouring  men,  who,  of  necessity,  and  by  the  nature 
of  our  social  economy,  must  buy  all  he  wants,  and  sell  all 
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he  produces  ;  must  cxchau^  in(]ustt7  for  industry,  and 
who  spends  not  an  hour  of  his  life  in  producing  for  his 
own  consumption.  Until  such  a  home  market  is  gra- 
dually raised,  it  is  a  dangerous  speculation  in  social 
economy  to  call  into  existence  a  body  of  ojwratives,  and 
an  industrial  interest,  dc]>ending  almost  altogether  ujion 
a  foreign  demand.  This  can  do  no  more  than  raise  in 
a  few  districts  a  sickly  manufacturing  industry  fostered 
witli  custom-house  care,  and  de[>ending  upon  a  foreign 
market ;  until  at  last  a  great  body  of  operatives  is  reared, 
who  having  no  real  home  consumption  for  the  products 
of  their  industry  to  fall  hack  upon,  and  no  hired 
agricultural  labour,  or  teilijmrary  job-work  in  other  cm- 
ployments,  or  free  access  to  other  trades  or  localities 
than  their  own  to  fall  l)ack  upon,  and  no  colonics  or 
standing  anny  to  absorb  them,  will  be  reduced  to  un- 
exampled distress,  in  the  event  of  war  intercepting  the 
transport  of  their  manufactured  goods  to  the  foreign 
market,  or  of  their  regular  supply,  from  over  sea,  of  tnc 
raw  materials ;  or  if  the  abolition  of  the  English  corn 
Jaws  should,  as  expected,  deluge  all  markets  with 
goods  still  more  cheaply  produced  by  England  than  at 
present.  Germany  manufactures  for  the  foreign  market 
only  by  sufferance  from  political  contingencies  over 
which  she  has  no  control.  What  would,  for  instance, 
be  the  condition  of  the  working  population  in  the  cotton 
liictories  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  or  Switzerland,  in  the  event 
of  a  war  between  England  and  the  United  States,  or 
England  and  France  ?  Their  sup|)lies  of  raw  material 
would  be  suddenly  arrested  by  the  blockade  of  the  |)orts 
from  which  they  come,  or  by  which  they  enter.  This 
mass  of  manufacturing  papulation  would  at  once  be 
thrown  out  of  employment,  without  a  refuge  at  home  or 
abroad  from  utter  destitution.  It  is  evidently  a  false 
policy  for  the  States  of  the  German  league,  to  cull  into 
existence  a  mass  of  mauu^icturing  population  depending 
for  bread  upon  the  foreign  markets  tor  their  products  ; 
which  markets  ai-e  altogether  beyond  their  power  or 
political  inlluence,  and  may  be  cut  ofi'by  any  naval  bel- 
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ligerent,  without  their  having  the  means  to  prevent  it, 
or  even  the  ri^rht  to  complain. 

If  the  German  conimercinl  league  propose  to  I'aise  » 
home  market  in  Germany  itself,  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  restraints  upon  their  perfect  freedom  of  action, 
the  military  organisation  o{  the  country,  must  be  altered. 
The  whole  social  system  will  have  to  be  altered  j  the 
armies  of  civil  functionai'ies,  together  with  almost  all 
their  duties,  abolished  ;  and  society  left  to  itself  by  the 
Gennangoveniments,tothe  uncontrolled, untrammelled 
use  of  time,  property,  and  individual  action,  as  in  the 
United  States,  in  England,  in  Switzerland,  in  every 
country  that  has  made  any  advance  in  national  pros- 
perity. A  change  so  entire  in  the  social  economy  of  a 
people  cannot  be  effected  in  a  generation  or  two. 
Germany  now,  as  a  country  only  beginning  to  have 
commerce  and  industry,  and  to  leave  the  simple 
state  of  every  family  enjoying  a  rough  plenty,  but  pi-o- 
ducing  almost  all  it  consumes  within  itself,  is  standing 
on  nearly  the  same  point  as  England  did  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Then,  in  England,  as  now  in  Ger- 
many, every  family  in  the  middle  or  lower  classes  was 
employed  in  spinning,  weaving,  manufacturing  for 
itself,  baking,  brewing,  pickling,  preserving,  for  its  own 
consumption.  It  has  taken  three  centuries  to  bring  the 
British  population  to  that  social  economy  in  which  every 
man  exchanges  industry  for  industry,  and  a  vast  home 
market  exists  for  all  production.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however  raucli  England  lias  gained  in  national  or  indi- 
vidual wealth,  whether  her  population  has  gained  in 
well-being  and  social  happiness  by  the  change.  Her 
operative  manufacturing  population  called  into  existence 
by  it,  although  only  one  Kfth  of  their  numbers  are  sup- 
posed to  be  employed  in  supplying  the  foreign  market, 
are  plunged  sufficiently  often  into  the  deefiest  distress 
by  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  the  home  market,  to 
make  reflecting  men  pause,  and  ask  if  this  be  prasperily  ? 
if  national  wealth,  or  the  power  of  a  state  in  its  financial 
means  ;  if  the  individual  enjoyment  of"  the  luxuries  and 
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gratiHcatiuns  which  this  wealth  bestows  on  one  rich 
class,  be  worth  tJie  amount  of  human  misery  and  vice 
accompanying  it  ?  But  to  attempt  to  skip  over  a  home 
mai'ket  for  a  manufacturing  |>opulation  to  fall  back  upon, 
and  to  call  into  existence  prematurely  a  mass  of  opera- 
tives depending  entirely  upon  a  foreign  market,  cannot 
be  wise  policy.  The  Hrst  gust  of  war  will  sweep  the 
whole  fabric  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  German 
commercial  league  will  have  to  study  the  career  of  Eng- 
land more  carefully,  and  not  begin  at  the  wrong  end, 
at  establishing  a  foreign  market,  before  she  has  a  home 
market  for  her  productive  industry. 

Many  regard  the  German  commercial  league  as 
inimical  to  British  interests.  This  view  is  as  erroneous 
as  it  is  narrow.  The  richer  our  neighbours  become,  the 
better  customers  they  are  to  us.  The  German  com- 
mercial league  has  been  in  full  operation,  since  1883, 
over  a  population  of  2.5,608,86 1-  individuals.  If  we 
look  Ht  its  practical  effects  upon  British  industry  and 
commerce,  since  and  before  that  date,  we  are  warranted 
in  the  conclusion,  that  the  wealthier  and  the  more  in- 
dustrious our  neighbours  Income,  the  better  customers 
they  are  in  the  world's  markets,  in  supplying  which 
British  industry  and  capital  arc  embarked.  Every 
chandler  comes  to  a  similar  conclusion  on  the  little 
circle  of  customers  in  the  alley  in  which  his  shop  is 
situated,  and  believes  thai  his  ti*ade  will  increase  just  in 
proportion  as  his  neighbours  thrive. 

In  1829,  four  years  btfore  tlie  full  operation  of  the 
Germnii  commercial  leAgtie,  the  dcclnreil  vnlut*  of 
British  produce  and  nianufucturett  exported  from  the 
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after  four  yean*  thriving,  and  growing  rich,  and  con- 
suming,   by    their   commercial    league.     In  1889*  nx 
yean  aflcr  the  establishment  of^  the  league,  with  all  its 
protections  of  German    industry,    the    declared    value 
of  Hritiiih  produce  and  maDufactures  exported  to  Ger* 
many  was  5,4<!22,0^1/. ;  and  to  Belgium  and  Hollandt 
4,44.5,&23/.,  being  together  9,8(J7,644/.,  or  an  increase 
of  about  one  third  .since  13^,  or  of  about  one  eighth 
since  1837<     But  in  what  produce  or  manufactures  of 
Britain  has  this  increasing  sale  to  Germans  been  ?  io 
raw  goods  to  be  manufactured  by  their  industry,  or  in 
manufactures  which  have  received  the  last  finish  from 
British  industry?     Let  us  see.     In  18'^9  the  declared 
value  of  woollen  manufactures,  exclusive  of  yams,  ex- 
ported to  Gennany,  was  ()13,812/. ;  in  183?  it  was 
7ii5,6y9/. ;   in  1839  it  was  817/:w'oO/.     Now  wool  itself 
is  a  German  product.     The  raw  material   is  in  the 
country  ;  and  although,  no  doubt,  the  manufacture  of  it 
is  improving  and  extending,  tbeconsumption  and  demand 
for  what  we  manufacture  arc  also  expending.  The  home 
market  of  Germany  is  nut  fully  supplied  by  her  own 
home  industry  with   all   she   consumes  of  an   article 
grown  at  home.     In  cotton  manufactures  there  is  a 
greater  ditference,  but  none  of  important  magnitude, 
between  the  kinds  and  quantities  exported  to  Gennany 
before  and  after  the  full  establishment  of  the  German 
commercial  league.     In  1829  the  number  of  yards  of 
woven  cotton  goods  exported  from  Britain  to  Germany 
was   'll,037i377    yards;    in    1837    the    number   was 
4S.171/-229  yards  ;  in  1839  the  number  was  38,910,0^.5 
yards.    In  the  ten  years  from  IS'29  and  1839  inclusive, 
the  quantity  of  woven  cotton  cloths  exported  each  year 
has  exeeede<i  the  quantity  of  I8i^9.  excepting  in  three 
years.  183G,  1838,  and  1839  ;  and  the  excess  has  l>een  as 
much  as  ten  millions  of  yards,  as  in  183*:2  and  1834, 
while  the  diminution  of  export,  as  in  1836,  has  never 
been  more  than  three  and  a  half  millions.     These  ap- 
pear, therefore,  to  be  the  ordinary  fluctuations  of  trade 
in  a  steadily  increasing  market,  viewed  tlimugh  a  series 
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of  years,  for  our  woven  cotton  manufactures.  For  our 
iipun  but  not  woven  cotton  Tnanufartures,  our  cotton 
twist,  the  demand  undoubtedly  seems  increased.  In  i  8!^9 
the  number  of  pounds  weijjht  of  yarus  exported  to  Ger- 
many from  the  United  Kingdom  was  !2t,OJ)S,301  lbs. ; 
in  1887  it  was  34.,*277,531  lbs.;  in  1839  it  was 
38,712,8.55  lbs.  Tliere  ap|K!ars  in  the  ten  years,  1829, 
1839,  a  steadily  increasing  export  of  cotton  twist  which 
has  only  employed  British  inaustry  in  the  first  stage  of 
its  manufacture,  viz.  in  the  spinning,  and  is  woven  by 
the  German  manufacturer.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  imagine  tliat  this  British  cotton  twist  goes  ultogetlier 
to  the  weaving  factories  of  foreign  manufacturers,  wlio 
re-export  it,  or  bring  it  to  market  in  competition  witli 
British  woven  cotton  goods.  A  great  proportion  of  it  is 
for  the  family  weaving  of  the  people  themselves  into 
mixed  cloths  and  stuffs  for  household  use  ;  by  which 
the  peasant  finds  a  saving  of  the  saleable  products,  fJax 
and  wool,  from  which  alone  he  formerly  manufactured 
all  his  fiimily  clothing,  sheets,  and  household  stuffs. 
The  British  demand  for  fine  wool  and  for  flax  from  the 
Continent,  to  be  re-exported  in  cloth  or  yarns,  neces- 
sarily causes  a  vacuity  in  the  mass  of  the  former  clothing 
materials  of  the  Continent,  which  is  filled  up  by  cotton 
yarns  from  Kngland. 

The  legislators  and  |)oliticat  economists  who  labour 
under  the  monopolist's  ague,  and  shake  at  the  idea  of 
our  neighbours  growing  rich  as  well  as  ourselves  by 
manufacturing  industry,  may  see,  even  from  this  state- 
ment, that  the  ndier  they  grow  the  better  for  us. 
They  do  not  bum  or  bury  their  wealth.  They  lay  it 
out ;  those  who  get  it  lay  it  out  again.  It  goes  round 
and  round,  augmenting  the  means  and  industry  of  men, 
widening  the  markets  of  the  world,  increasing  the  nura- 
benj  of  producers  and  consumers,  and  the  wealth 
of  all. 

A  flourishing  industrial  interest  upon  a  stable  foun- 
dation among  twenty-six  millions  of  German  people, 
would  be  the  most  miportaiit  u<lvance  ever   made   in 
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modern  society  ;  ami  would  be  a  bond  of  peace  secured  by 
the  people  themselves  on  the  very  theatre  which  their 
rulers  have  delug^ed  with  blood  for  eighteen  centunes. 
It  would  be  a  singular  circumstance  it'  the  sword  of"  wiir 
should  be  wrested  from  the  hands  of  autocratic  sove- 
reigns by  this  union  of  the  continental  people  for  their 
material  interests.  It  is  not  anticipating  too  much 
from  it  to  believe  that  irresponsible  cabinets,  govern- 
ments without  a  constitutioji,  monarchs  without  a  check, 
military  interference  in  private  civil  affairs,  restraint  on 
free  agency  and  industry,  and  a  want  of  legislative  re- 
presentation, cannot  exist  by  the  side  of  such  an  in- 
terest. It  is  even  now  a  mass  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  which  must  be  represented.  The  whole 
policy  of  tlie  Prussian  govenmient  is  singularly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  natural  and  obvious  tendency  of  the 
German  commercial  league.  To  delay,  to  avoid,  to 
refuse  any  representation  of  the  jx^oplc  in  the  legislation 
of  the  country,  yet  to  plant  and  foster  an  iutercst  which, 
if  it  is  to  prosi>er  at  all,  must  have  a  voice  in  public 
afl^irs ;  to  establish  a  military  system  inconsistent 
with  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  working  class, 
a  system  of  functionarism  adverse  to  the  application  of 
the  middle  class  to  the  arts  of  industry  for  their  living, 
a  system  of  interference  aud  surveillance  inconsistent 
with  the  free  development  of  the  capital,  enterprise,  and 
mind  of  the  wealthier  class,  are  contradictions  in  policy 
only  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  Prussian 
government  did  not  foresee  that  the  league  was  to  be- 
come of  such  importance  —  was  to  be,  what  it  now  is, 
the  union  [wint  of  the  German  people;  and  had  not 
considered  that  this  new  state  power  in  Germany,  as  it 
may  be  called,  must  necessiirily  extinguish  the  military 
principle  of  the  sole  irriesponsible  government  of  the 
monarch. 

The  great  error,  at  present,  nf  the  Germans  with 
regard  to  the  commercial  league,  is  that  before  alluded 
to— that  they  are  looking  too  much  to  the  results  of  a 
foreign  trade,  and  overlooking  too  nuich  the  necessity  of  a 
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previously  formed  home  market  and  consumption.  The 
branches  of  tlie  national  prosperity  of  England  which 
naturally  strike  the  eye  of  the  foreigner  are  her  ships, 
colonies,  and  commerce.  He  forgets,  or  does  not  see, 
that  these  are  but  the  overHowings  of  a  well  of  in- 
dustrial wealth,  which  has  its  main  springs  at  home. 
These  arc  but  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  a  tree  which  is 
rooted  in  her  home  social  economy.  The  perfect  free- 
dom of  circulation  of  industry  in  Britain,  the  con- 
suming and  producing  habits  of  the  people  among 
themselves,  the  Macadamised  roads  to  every  village,  the 
total  absence  of  any  restriction  upon  the  intcnml  com- 
munications and  movements  of  man  or  goods,  have,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  raised  a  social  economy  in  which 
every  man  exchanges  indiisti-y  for  industry  with  his 
neighbours,  is  a  producer  and  a  consumer  in  a  vast 
home  market.  If  we  look  at  Germany  at  present,  even 
in  the  most  advanced  districts,  how  far  behind  is  she 
in  all  these  essential  foundations  of  national  prosperity ! 
The  counnon  man  cannot  move  from  village  to  village 
in  prosecution  of  his  trade,  or  in  search  of  work, 
without  leave  and  license  ;  cannot  open  a  shop,  or  ex- 
ercise a  business  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  or 
transport  himself  and  his  goods  where  or  how  he  will, 
cannot  produce,  and  cannot  consume,  but  under  au- 
thority and  leave.  In  the  neighbourhood  even  of  such 
great  seats  of  commercial  wealth  as  Hamlmrgh,  Frank- 
fort,  Leipsic,  the  cross-country  roads  are  scarcely 
iwssable,  although  leading  to  considerable  masses  of 
population.  You  see  no  carriers'  carts  or  waggons 
conveying  goods  from  the  producers  to  the  consumers. 
In  the  villages,  yon  see  the  people  in  wooden  shoes,  in 
home-made  woollen,  cotton,  or  linen  clothing  j  and  in 
the  small  town  shop,  you  sec  either  the  raw  unwrought 
articles  for  the  famdy  consumption  or  home  manufac- 
ture of  the  labouring  class,  such  as  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco, 
dye  stufl's,  yarns  ;  or  you  sec  gilded  ornament^!,  prints, 
mirrors,  and  such  expensive  articles  for  the  highest  class. 
You  see  nothing  that  betokens  a  great  consuming  mid- 
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die  class,  or  a  gi*eat  consuming  labouring  class  buying 
every  article  they  consume,  fully  prepared  lor  their  use, 
and  selling  all  the  pioduct  of  their  own  time  and  labour 
to  supply  themselves  with  all  they  want.  In  such  con- 
siderable towns,  even  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Ger- 
many, as  Gotha,  Dessau,  Wittenburg,  you  see  no  indi- 
cation of  a  great  consuming  class,  or  of  a  great  inter- 
change of  industry  for  industry  among  the  mass  of  the 
people.  In  Frankfort  and  Lcipsic,  even  out  of  fair- 
time,  you  see,  no  doubt,  proofs  of  great  commercial 
wealth,  of  many  hundreds  of  great  capitalists  dwelling 
there  with  their  equipages  and  attendants  ;  but  they 
dwell  there  like  the  English  at  a  watering  place,  alto- 
gether uninfluentially,  except  to  the  extent  of  the  ex- 
penditure o(  their  incomes,  upon  the  industry  and 
prosperity  of  the  mass  of  the  population  around  them. 
They  merely  transmit,  they  do  not  produce,  and  em- 
ploy but  little  labour,  except  it  may  he  in  transpott  at 
particular  seasons.  This  connncrcial  prosperity,  as  in 
Holland,  Venice,  and  in  the  Haus  Towns,  maybe  very 
great,  without  adding  very  greatly  to  the  well-being, 
industry,  or  national  wealth  of  the  community.  It  is  to 
this  commercial  prosperity,  not  to  industrial  prosperity, 
that  the  attention  of  the  Germans  is  directed  at  the 
present  moment,  in  their  expectations  from  the  com- 
mercial league.  Ihey  seem  in  general  to  have  the  idea 
that  national  wealth  consists  in  the  number  of  great 
capitalists  in  a  country,  and  not  in  the  productive  indus- 
try of  the  people  ;  and  that  if  by  foreign  trade  they  can 
facilitate  the  augmentation  of  the  number  of  great  capi- 
talists, they  shall  have  attained  great  national  prosperity. 
But  great  capital,  cither  in  the  hands  of  a  few  or  of 
many,  must,  in  any  sound  state  of  social  economy,  be 
the  effects,  the  products,  of  the  productive  industry  of 
the  people,  and  acting  as  a  cause  as  well  as  an  effect  of 
that  industry.  If  it  be  not  founded  on  this  basis, 
it  adds  little  or  nothing  to  the  real  prosperity  or  national 
wealth  of  the  country.  Baron  Rothschild,  probably, 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  passes  through  his  hands  on  the 
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Exchange  of  Frankfort,  as  large  an  amount  of  capital 
as  the  town  and  its  tenltory  would  sell  for  ;  but  this 
adds  nothing  to  the  national  wealth  or  prosperity  of 
fraukfort.  It  employs  no  industry  but  the  postman's. 
The  manufacturer^  on  the  smallest  scale,  in  an  Knglish 
town,  who  is  every  hour  producing,  and  selling,  and 
transporting,  and  every  year  calling  into  existence  new 
habitations,  new  villages,  new  communications,  new 
roads,  devising  new  outlets,  adopting  new  operations  in 
his  works,  giving  new  employment  to  liis  workmen,  is 
adding  much  more  to  the  national  wealth  with  cora- 
])aratively  very  small  capital.  The  Germans  wish  to 
begin  building  their  house  from  the  top  downwards, 
instead  of  from  the  foundation  upwards. 

The  railroads,  from  which  the  Germans  promise 
themselves  exaggerated  and  imaginary  advantages, 
belong  to  the  objects  for  %vhich  Germany  perhaps  is  not 
yet  ripe  as  an  industrial  community.  All  her  cross- 
country roads,  and  a  great  portion  of  her  main  roads 
between  her  most  important  cities,  are  in  a  wretched 
state,  scarcely  passable,  and  roads  are  altogether  wanting 
through  districts  where  roads  should  bo.  The  extent 
of  the  country  is  itself  a  natural  impediment  to  the 
multiplication  and  goodness  of  roads.  The  difl&cullies 
thrown  in  tiie  way  of  communication  from  place  to 
place  by  the  passport  system,  and  the  town-duty  system, 
and  the  monopoly  by  the  govenmienta  in  a  great  part 
of  Gennany  of  posting  trade,  coaching  trade,  parcel- 
carrying  trade,  in  short  of  all  transport  over  the  roads, 
reduce  all  internal  traffic  to  the  minimum  amount  with 
which  society  can  exist.     It  is  of  little  importance  to 

?et  from  Frankfort  to  Maycncc,  or  from  Leipsic  to 
Dresden,  on  a  railroad,  if  all  the  veins  and  arteries 
which  should  feed  this  railroad  arc  shut  up,  and 
choked  with  mire  and  sand.  The  want  of  roads,  and 
of  free  traffic  and  competition  on  such  roads  as  are,  will 
long  retard  any  consioerablc  development  of  industi'y 
in  Germany,  and  the  formation  of  that  home  market, 
that  mutual  exchange  among  men  of  the  prochicts  of 
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their  m<lustry.  wludi  exists  from  the  fscilityand  cheap- 
ness of  transport  and  supply.  Railroads  may  even  do 
more  harm  than  good,  in  the  present  state  of  Germany, 
to  her  industrial  projjress  in  {general,  by  absorbing  that 
capital  of  governments,  or  individuals,  which  would 
have  been  applied,  with  more  advantage,  to  improving 
the  old  main  roads,  and  openini^  up  new  ;  to  laying 
that  foundation  of  ti*ans|M>rt  and  comnuinication  tlirough 
every  district  of  a  country,  upon  wbich  alone,  commer- 
cially speaking,  railroads  can  subsist.  A  railroad  is 
like  a  horse,  very  profitable  and  enncbing  to  the  in- 
dividual who  keeps  him,  provided  there  is  plenty  of 
productive  labour  for  the  horse  to  do ;  hut  very  uiipro- 
htablc,  and  impoverishing,  if  the  individual  has  no 
work  for  his  horse  but  to  drive  about  on  him  for 
curiosity  or  pleasure.  It  is  still  an  undctemn'ned 
question  whether  railroads  can  be  used  with  advantage 
for  the  conveyance  generally  of  goods.  Such  valuable 
goods  in  small  compass,  as  may  be  sent  from 
Manchester  to  T^ivcroool,  or  from  Birmingham  to 
London,  afford  no  nite  to  judge  by,  the  cost  of  car- 
riage being  trifling  compared  to  the  value  of  the 
package.  But  can  the  manufacturer  not  seated  im- 
mediately on  a  railroad,  transport  his  coals,  his  bricks, 
his  lime,  his  timber,  his  iron,  and  all  his  bulky  ma- 
chinery and  raw  materials,  with  advantage  on  railroads  ? 
He  is  seldom  in  a  pressing  hurry  for  these,  but  sees 
beforehand  for  some  time  what  he  ^vants  of  such 
materials  or  means,  so  that  speed  in  their  transport  is 
no  object,  but  cheapness  is;  and  if  the  railroad  cannot 
transport  them  cheaper,  he  will  prefer  the  common 
road,  because  he  has  no  reloading  them  to  bring  them 
to  the  spot  where  they  arc  required.  This  practical 
question  is  not  yet  determined  in  England ;  but  evi- 
dently the  railroad  can  only  aid,  and  not  supersede  the 
use  of  good  roads  ;  and  is  itself  comparatively  valueless 
to  a  counti*y,  unless  it  is  fed  by  a  system  of  good  roads 
all  round,  and  free  trade  and  competition  of  transport 
on  them.      The  most  enlightened  commercial  men  you 
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meet  with  in  Germany  seem  not  a  little  fanciful  in 
talking  of  the  vast  eutninerce,  and  industrial  pro&pcnty, 
to  be  founded  on  railroad  communications.  The 
transport  of  jjassengers  on  their  pleasure  tours  in  sum- 
mer, and  to  and  from  the  watering  places,  is  the  only 
business  at  present  on  the  railroads ;  and  however 
useful  and  profitable  to  the  shareholders  the  amount 
of  this  transport  may  be  —  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
country*  the  German  railroads  have  cost  the  share- 
holders very  little,  compared  to  the  usual  expense  of 
construction  —  it  adds  but  little  to  the  internal  trade 
and  industry  of  the  country  in  general,  or  even  of  the 
towns  it  runs  throufjh.  It  is  not,  as  in  England  with 
her  railroads,  an  addition  to  the  fHcilities  which  har- 
bours, docks,  shipping,  a  network  of  admirable  main 
and  cross-country  roads  spread  over  the  land,  and  an 
unrestricted  unquestionable  freedom  of  movement  on 
them  for  man  and  goods,  give  to  industry ;  but  here 
the  railroad  is  to  be  a  substitute  for,  instead  of  an 
addition  to,  all  these  preliminary  steps  to  a  high  national 
Rtate  of  industry  and  wealth.  This  will  end  in  dis- 
appointment ;  and  the  rational  and  attainable  objects  of 
the  German  commercial  league,  the  supply  of  their  own 
wants  by  their  own  industry  in  the  first  ])lace,  be  de- 
feated by  straining  after  objects  not  attainable  —  such 
as  a  great  manufacturing  for  a  foreign  trade,  without 
sea-ports,  shipping,  or  secure  access  to  the  foreign 
maikets  —  and  not  desirable,  if  attainable  by  forced 
efforts  and  encouragement,  until  they  sj>ring  naturally 
from  the  overflowings  of  a  great  home  market  for  the 
products  of  their  manufacturitig  industrj'. 

It  is  by  raising  the  condition  of  the  people  —  their 
civil  and  political  condition,  by  removing  all  the 
trammels  of  the  military  and  functionary  system  upon 
their  personal  freedom  of  action  and  industry,  and  by 
the  est«bli^hment  not  only  of  roads,  but  of  free  trans, 
port  and  competition  of  individual  industry  on  them 
without  any  kind  of  government  interference,  that  the 
true  objects  of  the  Germnti  league  must  be  obtained. 
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A  hundred  Frankforts  or  Leipsics  in  Germany  would 
not  spread  wealth  and  national  prosperity ;  for  look  at 
the  country  a  couule  of  miles  from  the  gates  of  eitlicr 
of  these  cities,  and  you  find  the  roads  as  impassable,  the 
country  people  as  non-consuming  and  non-exchanging, 
and  industry  as  dead,  as  if  these  cities  had  no  existence. 
It  is  a  change  in  the  social  economy  of  Germany  that 
is  needed,  more  than  an  increase  of  her  class  of  capital- 
ists. If  they  are  already  driven  to  manufacture  for  the 
foreign  consumer,  before  the  home  consumers  are  half 
supplied  with  what  they  might  consume,  it  is  clear  there 
is  something  unsound  in  the  project  of  beginning  to 
build  the  national  prosj>erity  of  Germany  under  the 
commercial  league,  upon  a  biisis  which  is  without  and 
not  within  the  country.  Such  a  change  in  the  social 
economy  of  2()  millions  of  people  who  have  but  one 
principle  at  present  in  common  —  that  of  producing 
as  much  of  what  they  consume  individually,  by  their 
own  time  and  labour,  and  buying  as  little  of  it  as  pos- 
sible,—  is  not  to  be  accomplished  suddenly.  It  must  be 
the  gradual  operation  of  time,  of  unrestricted  intercourse 
among  men,  and  of  civil  and  political  liberty,  as  it  has 
been  in  England.  The  German  commercial  league,  if 
carried  on  with  the  haste,  and  to  the  extent,  and  for  the 
objects  which  the  excited  minds  of  even  prudent  people 
in  Germany  call  for,  and  are  eager  to  rush  into,  will 
prove  a  delusion  as  ruinous  as  the  Mississippi  scheme, 
as  devoid  of  any  solid  basis,  and  which  the  Hrst  blast  of 
war  will  dissolve. 

According  to  every  true  German,  the  league  is  to  be 
the  grand  restorer  of  nationality  to  Germany,  of  national 
character,  of  national  mind,  national  greatness,  national 
every  thing,  to  a  new,  regenerated  Genimn  nation. 
They  are  to  spin  and  weave  themselves  into  national 
spirit,  patriotism,  and  united  effort  as  one  great  people. 
They  are  to  have  colonies,  if  a  continent  can  be  dis- 
covered for  them  to  colonise  —  an  independent  ihig  for 
their  commercial  league,  if  the  naval  (wwcrs  agree  to 
recognise  a  nonentity  lu*  an  effective  neutral  power  on 
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the  liigli  seas  —  and  a  navy  too,  if  the  Rliine  would 
breed  seamen,  and  Cologne  build  ships  of  the  line,  in- 
stead of  a  dozen  or  two  of  river  barges.  These  are 
innocent  evaporations  of  a  foggy  atmosphere  of  mind 
oilen  found  among  Germans,  through  which  small 
things  api>ea]'  great,  and  ideas  are  taken  for  realities. 
Yet  the  most  sensible  of  the  newspaper  editors  of  Gcr- 
n»any  lend  their  columns  to  such  day-dreams.  The 
stern  reality  amidst  these  childish  fancies  of  the  German 
patriots  who  ever  look  to  the  ideal  future,  and  never 
to  the  real  present,  is,  that  at  no  period  in  modem  his- 
tor-y  have  the  civil  rights  and  free  agency  of  men  in 
their  moral,  religious,  and  industrial  relations  been 
more  entirely  set  aside  in  Germany — at  no  period  have 
their  time  and  labour  been  taken  from  them  by  govern- 
ments and  local  authorities  so  uselessly  and  unrepro- 
ductively  for  the  people,  as  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
lost  war.  While  all  that  forms  the  spirit,  independent 
feeling,  and  moral  existence  of  a  nation,  and  all  that 
forms  the  wealth  and  industrial  prospwity  of  a  nation, 
are  kept  dotvn  by  military  organisation  and  inter- 
ference by  edictal  law,  regulations,  and  functionarism, 
to  a  kind  of  Chinese  state  of  society,  German  writers 
dream  of  national  independence,  national  spirit,  national 
action  in  European  affairs,  for  the  German  population. 
The  emancipated  negro  population  in  our  West  India 
colonies  enjoy  in  reality  more  civil  and  political  rights, 
more  free  agency,  as  moral  beings,  in  their  religious, 
social,  and  domestic  relations — have  their  time  and  la- 
bour more  entirely  to  themselves,  and  at  their  own  free 
disposal  without  the  interference  of  government 
through  its  civil  or  military  functionaries,  than  the 
great  mass  of  tlie  labouring  class  in  Germany.  The 
German  connnercial  league  may  produce  a  decided  al- 
teration in  this  abject  social  stiite  ;  but  it  begins  at  the 
wrong  end  with  its  renoviilion  of  Germany,  if  it  only 
encourages  the  increase  of  a  body  of  commercial  or 
manufacturing  capitalists,  on  the  one  hand,  supplying 
the  foreign  consumer,  and  a  mass  of  helpless  operatives, 
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on  the  other  hand,  thrown  into  misery  whenever  llie 
foreign  consumer  cannot  or  wil!  not  take  the  usual 
suppHes ;  and  does  not  begin  with  laying  a  sound 
foundation  for  a  home  German  market  and  home  con- 
sumpt  for  German  production,  by  setting  free  the  in- 
dustry of  the  j>eoplc,  and  by  abolishing  the  military 
restraints  on  their  free  agency  and  productive  j>ower3. 
There  arc  good  seeds  sown  by  this  great  movement. 
It  is  a  powerful  demonstration  of  the  will  of  the  pco])le 
for  a  common  object,  and  of  the  people  of  capital  and 
experience^of  the  weightiest  people  (ff  a  society.  It 
can  only  fail  of  attaining  the  object,  of  raising  German 
industry  and  well-being,  by  aiming  at  such  an  imprac- 
ticable object  as  that  of  making  the  Icagtie  an  acknow- 
ledged political  power,  and  by  such  impracticable  means 
as  that  of  getting  a  Hsig,  a  Hcet,  colonies,  ami  all  the 
idle  fancies  which  scholars  and  newapa|>er  writers  pin 
upon  the  one  wise  and  attainable  object  of  the  league^ 
the  raising  a  home  market  for  industry  first,  and  a 
foreign  market  afterwards  as  a  secondary  outlet  for  the 
products  of  a  manuiacturing  body  of  operatives. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


NOTES   ON   THE  PRUSSIAN   EDDCATIONAt.   SYSTEM.  —  ITS   BPrBCTS 
ON    THE    MORAL   CONDITION    OF    THE    PBOPLC 

The  educational  system  of  Prussia  is  admirable  —  ad- 
mirable as  a  machinery  by  which  schools,  schoolmasters, 
superintendence  of  them,  checks,  rewards  both  for 
the  taught  and  the  teachers,  and  in  a  word  education 
—  that  word  being  taken  in  the  meaning  of  the  means 
of  conveying  certain  very  useful  acquirements  to  every 
class  of  society,  and  to  every  capacity  of  individuals  — 
are  diffused  over  the  country,  and  by  law  brought  into 
operation  upon  every  human  being  in  it.  The  ma- 
chinery for  national  cducatioti  is  imdoubtedly  very 
jieri'ect.  The  military  organisation  of  the  whole 
population,  and  the  habitual  interference  of  government 
in  all  the  doings  and  concerns  of  every  individual  —  his 
very  outgoing  and  incoming  being,  i'rom  the  nature  of 
his  military  service,  matter  of  leave,  licence,  superin- 
tendence, and  passport  —  make  it  as  easy  to  establish 
an  admirable  system  and  regulation  in  every  object 
government  underLikes  throughout  the  kingdom  as  in 
a  barrack  yard,  JJut  great  statesmen  and  politicians, 
especially  oi'tlie  military  and  nobility,  who  see  only  one 
class  or  one  side  of  society,  are  very  apt  to  mistake  the 
peHection  of  the  means  for  the  perfection  of  the  end. 
The  mistake  is  common  with  our  own  parliamentary 
philosophers.  An  admirable  machinery  is  constructed, 
which  with  its  various  and  wcU-considered  regulations 
and  checks  improved  on  perhaps  by  the  experience 
and  ingenuity  of  successive  generations,  is  in  reality  a 
masteq)iece  of  human  wisdom  and  contrivance  — such 
for  example  was  our  own  excise  system  with  its  salt 
laws,  and  such  is  the  same  excise  system  now,  in  all 
that  comes   under   its   superintendence  :   and    in    the 
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regular  working  and  wise  adaptation  of  all  the  parts  of 
this  beautiful  and  perfect  machinery,  we  forget  that 
the  object  itself  may  not  be  worth  ail  this  wisdom,  may 
be  attained  in  a  more  easy,  natural,  and  eftectivc  way, 
or  may  be  even  not  worth  attaining.  The  wisdom 
and  i>erfection  of  the  machinery  of  the  laws,  and  ar- 
rangements for  attaining  the  end,  are  confounded  with 
the  value  and  wisdom  of  the  end  itself.  The  edu- 
cational system  of  Prussia  is  no  doubt  admii-able  as  a 
machinery  ;  but  the  same  end  is  to  be  attained  in  a 
more  natural  and  effective  way — by  raising  the  moral 
condition  of  the  parents  to  free  agency  in  their  duties ; 
or  if  not — if  education,  that  is,  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  cannot  be  brought  within  the  acquirements 
of  the  common  man's  children  but  upon  the  Prussian 
semi-coercive  principle  of  the  state,  througli  its  func- 
tionaries, intruding  upon  the  parental  duties  of  each 
individual,  stepping  in  between  the  father  and  his 
family,  and  enforcing  by  state  regulations,  fines,  and 
even  imprisonment*,  what  should  be  left  to  the  moral 
sense  of  duty  and  natural  affection  of  every  parent  wlio  is 
not  in  a  state  of  pupilage  from  mental  imbecility — then 
is  such  education  not  worth  the  demoralising  price  paid 


*  I  asked   an    intelligent   Prussian  witat  could  be  done  if  a 

tiarent  refused  to  srnd  hh  child  to  sctiool  ?  He  told  vac  he  had 
ntely  been  at  the  police-office  when  a  man  was  hruti^ht  in  for 
not  Rending  his  girl  to  school.  She  could  not  read,  although  advanc- 
ing to  the  age  to  be  conftrmed.  The  man  said  hia  girl  was  earning 
her  bread  at  a  manufactory  which  he  named,  and  he  could  not 
maintain  her  at  school.  He  was  asked  why  he  did  not  send  her 
to  the  evening  schools  established  fur  puch  cases,  and  held  after 
working  hours,  fir  to  tlie  Sunday  sc^hooltK.  Fie  said  his  v'ifv  had 
a  lai^R  family  of  young  infants,  and  his  girl  tind  to  keep  them 
when  she  came  from  her  work,  while  her  mother  was  washing  for 
them  and  doing  other  needful  family  work,  which  she  could  not 
do  with  a  child  in  her  anus.  The  man  waii  told  that  he  would  be 
committed  to  prison  if  he  and  his  wife  did  not  send  their  girl  to 
school. 

In  such  a  case,  would  the  school-learning  be  worth  that  learning 
which  the  girl  was  receiving  at  home  in  household  work,  or  in 
taking  care  of  children  ? 
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for  it  —  the  interference  witK  men  as  free  moral  agents, 
the  substitution  of  government  enactments  and  super- 
intendence in  the  most  sacred  domestic  affairs,  for  self- 
guidance  by  conscience,  good  principle,  and  common 
sense  —  the  reduction,  in  short,  of  the  population  of  a 
country  to  the  social  condition  of  a  soldiery  off  duty 
roaming  about  their  parade  ground  under  the  eye  and 
at  the  call  of  their  superiors,  without  free  agency  or  a 
sense  of  moral  responsibility.  Moral  effects  in  society 
can  only  be  produced  by  moral  influonccs.  We  may 
drill  boys  into  reading  and  writing  machines  ;  but  this 
is  not  education.  The  almost  mechanical  operations  of 
reading,  writing,  and  reckoning,  are  unquestionably 
most  valuable  acquirements — who  can  deny  or  doubt  it  ? 
— but  they  are  not  education  ;  they  are  the  means  only, 
not  the  end  — the  tools,  not  the  work,  in  the  education 
of  man.  We  are  too  ready  in  Britain  to  consider  them 
as  tools  which  will  work  of  themselves  —  that  if  the 
labouring  man  is  taught  to  read  his  Bible,  he  becomes 
necessarily  a  moral,  religiotis  man — that  to  read  is  to 
think.  This  confounding  of  the  means  with  the  end 
is  practically  a  great  error.  We  see  no  such  effects 
from  the  acquisition  of  much  higher  branches  of  school 
fHlucation,  and  by  those  far  above  the  social  position  of 
the  labouring  man.  Heading  and  writing  are  acquire- 
ments very  widely  diffused  in  Paris,  in  Italy,  in  Aus- 
tria, in  Prussia,  in  Sweden ;  but  the  people  are  not 
moral,  nor  religious,  nor  enlightened,  nor  free,  l>ecause 
they  possess  the  means  :  they  arc  not  of  ed»icated  mind 
in  any  true  sense.  If  the  ultimate  object  of  all 
education  and  knowledge  be  to  raise  man  to  the 
feeling  of  his  own  moral  worth,  to  a  sense  of  his  re- 
sponsibility to  his  Creator  and  to  his  conscience  for 
every  act,  to  the  dignity  of  a  reflecting,  self-guiding, 
virtuous,  religious  member  of  society,  then  the  rnissian 
etlucational  system  is  n  failure.  It  is  only  a  training 
from  childhood  in  the  conventional  discipline  and 
submission  of  mind  which  the  state  exacts  from  its 
subjects.     It  is  not  a  training  or  education  which  has 
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raised,  but  which  has  lowered,  the  human  character. 
This  system  of  interference  and  intnision  into  the 
inmost  domestic  relations  of  the  people,  this  educational 
drill  of  every  family  by  state  means  and  machinery, 
8uperse<Ies  i>arental  tuition.  It  is  a  fact  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  Prussian  population  is  at  this  day  when 
the  fruits  of  this  educational  system  may  be  appreciated 
in  the  ^enei'ation  of  the  adults,  in  a  remarkably  de- 
moralised condition  in  those  branches  of  moral  conduct 
which  cannot  be  taught  in  schools,  and  are  not  taught 
by  tlie  parents,  because  paitntal  tuition  is  broken  in 
upon  by  governmental  interference  in  Prussia,  its 
efficacy  and  weight  annulled,  and  tlie  natural  depend- 
ence of  the  child  upon  the  words  and  wisdom  of  its 
])arent  —  the  delicate  threads  by  which  the  infant's 
mind,  as  its  body,  draws  nutriment  from  its  parent  —  h 
ruptured.  They  know  little  of  human  nature  who 
know  not  that  more  of  moral  education  may  be  con- 
veyed in  a  glance  of  a  mother's  eye,  than  in  a  whole 
course  of  readinj^  and  writing  under  educ^itionul  ser- 
geants in  primary  schools,  and  gymnasia.  Of  all  the 
virtues,  that  whieli  the  domestic  family  education  of 
both  the  sexes  most  obviously  influences  —  that  which 
marks  more  clearly  than  any  other  the  moral  condition 
of  a  society,  the  home  state  of  moral  and  religious 
principles,  the  eiliciency  of  those  principles  in  it,  and 
the  amount  of  that  moral  restraint  upon  passions  and 
impulses,  which  it  is  the  object  of  education  and  know- 
ledge to  attain  —  is  undoubtedly  female  chastity.  Will 
any  traveller,  will  any  Prussian,  say  that  this  index- 
virtue  of  the  moral  condition  of  a  i>eonIc  is  not  lower 
in  I'russia  than  in  almost  any  part  of  Lurope  ?•      It  is 

*  In  1837  the  number  of  femulcs  in  the  Prussian  population 
between  ttie  beginning  uf  their  16th  year  and  the  end  oF  their 
45th  ypar  —  that  is  within  child-beariof* age, — was  2,983,1+6;  the 
number  of  illegitimntc  children  born  in  the  dame  year  was  30,501, 
•o  that  1  in  every  7.^  of  the  whole  of  the  females  of  au  age  to  lK>ar 
children,  had  been  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child. 

Prince  Piikler  Muskau   states  in  one  of  his  late  publications 
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no  uncommon  event  in  the  family  of  a  respectable 
tradesm^in  iu  Berlin  to  Hnd  upon  hi.s  breakiuiit  tublc  a 
little  baby,  of  which,  whoever  may  be  the  father,  he 
has  no  doubt  at  all  about  tlie  maternal  grandfather. 
Such  accidents  are  so  common  in  the  class  in  which 
they  are  least  common  with  us  —  the  middle  class  re- 
moved from  ignorance  or  indigence  —  that  they  arc  re* 
gardcd  but  as  accidents,  as  youthful  indiiscretions,  not 
as  disgraces  aHecthig,  as  with  us,  the  respectability  and 
happiness  of  all  the  kith  and  kin  for  a  generation. 
This  educational  drill  of  all  the  children  of  the  com* 
munity  to  one  system,  in  schools  in  which  the  parent 
has  no  control  or  election  of  what  is  taught,  or  by 
whom,  or  how,  is  a  very  suitable  prelude  to  the  edu- 
cation that  follows  it — the  barrack  life  of  all  the  Prussian 
youth  during  three  years  of  the  most  precious  period 
of  human  life  for  forming  the  moral  habits  and  cha- 
racter oi'  the  man  as  a  future  member  of  society.  The 
unsettled  military  life  for  three  years  of  every  Prussian 
on  his  entrance  into  the  world  as  a  man,  the  idlenc-ss, 
want  of  forethought,  and  frivolity  inseparable  from  his 
condition  during  this  period,  his  half  military,  half  civi- 
lian state,  neither  one  nor  the  other,  <luring  all  the  rest 
of  his  life,  his  condition  of  pupilage  under  his  mili- 
tary or  civil  functionaries,  in  every  act  or  movement 
during  his  existence,  from  his  primary  school  service 
(schulpflichtigkc'it)  to  his  being  enrolled  in  old  age  as 
a  landsturm  man,  are  in  reality  the  steps  of  his  education. 
Are  these  the  steps  to  any  of  the  true  objects  of  edu- 
cation ?  to  tbe  attainment  of  any  high  ft'cling  of  in. 
dividual  moral  worth  and  dignity  ?  This  educational 
system  is  in  reality,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  nothing 
but  a  deception,  a  delusion  put  upon  the  noblest  prin* 


(Sudostlichcr  nildcnsaal.  3  Thcil.  1811).  that  ilic  character  of  the 
I'russtoiiH  fur  huiicsty  stands  far  loner  Ih&ii  that  of  any  other  uf 
thi-  (iemtan  pi.ipulalion:> ;  but  he  ailducc!»  do  statUticnl  data  for 
thitt  opinion.  As  a  I'rtuwian,  he  would  scarcely  cdiiic  to  such  a 
coiicluttion  if  it  were  not  generally  believed  id  GcniioDy. 
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ciple  of  human  nature  —  the  desire  for  intellectual 
development  —  a  deception  practised  for  the  paltry 
political  end  of  rearing  the  individual  to  be  part  and 
parcel  of  an  artificial  and  despotic  system  of  government, 
of  training  him  to  be  either  its  instrument  or  its  slave, 
according  to  his  social  station. 

The  British  government  has  accomplished  a  much 
wiser  and  more  effective  educational  measure  —  the 
only  measure,  perhaps,  which,  without  giving  umbi*age 
to  some  political  or  clerical  body  or  other,  could  have 
been  adopted  for  the  general  education  of  the  people — 
by  the  reduction  of  the  postage  on  letters.  This  has 
brought  the  use  and  advantage  of  education  home  to 
the  common  man,  for  it  no  longer  costs  him  a  day's 
wages  to  communicate  with  his  family.  This  great 
moral  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  lower  class 
extends  the  inHuences  of  advice,  admonition,  and  family 
affection  among  them,  Tlie  postage  was,  in  reality, 
a  tax  n[)on  these  moral  inHiienecs.  Tlie  people  will 
educate  themselves  in  a  single  generation,  for  the  sake 
of  the  advantages  this  great  measure  has  bestowed  on 
education.  A  state-machinery  of  schools  and  school- 
mastei*8  spread  over  the  country  on  the  Prussian  system, 
would  probably  liave  cost  more  than  the  sacrifice  of 
revenue  by  the  reduction  of  postage,  and,  owing  to  the 
clashing  of  religious  parties,  would  never  have  been  so 
effective  in  extending  education.  The  means  in  fact  of 
education  — a  neighbour  to  teach  reading  and  writing — 
were  not  wanting,  were  to  be  found  in  every  parish, 
and  the  want  of  seliools  was  a  far  smaller  obstacle  to 
the  diffusion  of  education  than  the  want  of  any  desire 
of  the  jwople  themselves  for  education.  The  labouring 
class  saw  iu>  advantage  or  benefit  from  it.  This  ob- 
stacle is  overeome  without  interference  with  the  religious 
opinions  of  any  class  or  sect ;  and  it  will  be  found  that 
ah'cady  the  business  of  the  schoolmaster  in  society  is 
providing  for  itself,  like  that  of  the  miller  or  the 
blacksmith,  without  any  aid  from  church  or  state. 
The  supply  will  follow  the  demand  in  education,  as  in 
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every  other  human  want ;  and  the  demand  will  be  ef- 
fective in  producing  supply,  just  in  propoition  to  the 
value  and  use  of  the  article  in  ordinary  life.  This 
measure  will  be  the  great  historical  distinction  of  the 
reign  of  Victoria  I.  Every  mother  in  the  kingdom 
who  has  children  earning  their  bread  at  a  distance,  lays 
her  head  upon  her  pillow  at  night  with  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  for  this  blessing.  It  is  the  great  and  enviable 
distinction  of  the  late  liberal  ministry,  that  they  carried 
this  measure  bohlly  into  effect  without  crippling  its 
moral  inHuenee  by  reduction  of  u  part  only  of  this  tax 
on  the  communications  of  the  people. 

Selbtsgefuhl  is  a  superb  word  which  the  German  lan- 
guage possesses,  to  describe  the  sense  of  one's  own 
moral  dignity  as  a  man  ;  but  the  feeling  or  sentiment 
it  expresses  is  wanting  in  a  remarkable  degree  where 
you  exp(?ct  to  find  it  strongest, — among  the  German 
youth,  the  nationally  educated  youth.  Did  it  ever  hap- 
pen to  a  traveller  taking  a  walk  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  Saint  Andrews,  or  of  any  of  the  universities 
in  the  United  States,  to  be  accosted  by  a  stout,  able- 
bodied,  well-enough-dressed  student  begging,  \vith  cap 
in  hand,  for  money  from  the  passengers  on  the  high 
road  ?  Ten  thousand  to  one  no  man  alive  ever  wit- 
nessed such  debasement  of  mind  among  the  youth  of 
those  countries,  educated  or  not  educated.  The  lad 
would  sell  his  clothes,  work,  enlist,  stai*ve,  drown,  hang, 
but  beg  he  would  not.  In  Germauy,  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  on  a  Sunday  evening 
when  all  the  town  was  abroad  walking,  I  have  seen  a 
student  in  tolerably  good  clothes,  his  tobacco-]>ipe  in 
his  mouth,  begging  with  his  hat  off  on  the  public  road, 
running  after  passengers  and  carriages,  soliciting  charity, 
and  looking  very  sulky  when  refused ;  and  the  young 
man  in  full  health,  and  with  clothes  on  his  back  that 
would  sell  for  enough  to  keep  him  for  a  week.  This 
is  no  uncommon  occurrence  on  the  German  roads. 
Every  traveller  on  the  roads  around  Heidelberg,  Bonn, 
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and  the  other  university  towns  of  Germany,  must  have 
frequently  and  daily  witnessed  this  debasement  of  mind 
among  the  youth.  This  want  of  sensibility  to  shame, 
or  public  opinion,  or  to  personal  moral  dignity,  is  a 
defect  of  character  produced  entirely  by  the  system  of 
government  interference  in  all  education  and  all  human 
action.  It  is  an  example  of  its  moral  working  on 
society.  It  is  not  from  moral  worth,  character,  or 
conduct  in  their  private  relations,  but  from  government, 
from  educational,  mihtary,  or  civil  functionaries,  that 
the  studying  class  have,  in  every  stage  of  life,  to  seek 
advancement.  The  generous  feelings,  impulses,  and 
motives  of  youth,  are  smothered  under  the  servile  insti* 
tutions  of  the  governments,  by  which  all  means  of 
living  in  any  of  the  liberal  professions,  or  even  In  the 
ordinary  branches  of  industry,  are  to  be  obtained 
only  by  government  licence,  appointment,  and  ihvour*, 
not  by  moral  worth,  merit,  and  exertion  gaining  the 
public  estimation.  Morally  they  are  slaves  of  enslaved 
minds.  Compulsory  education,  compulstiry  religion, 
compulsoi-j*  military  service,  and  the  finger  of  govern- 
ment interfering  in  all  action  and  opininn,  and  leaving 
nothing  to  free  will  and  uncontrolled  individual  judg- 
ment, produce  youths  well  educated,  as  it  is  callttl, 
because  they  can  read,  write,  ;md  sing,  well  dressed, 
well  drilled,  and  able  bodied  ;  and  whose  selbstgefuhl, 
whose  moral  sense  has  not  been  educated,  raised,  and 
cultivated,  even  to  the  extent  of  making  them  feel  de- 
based or  degraded  at  running,  cap  in  hand,  begging  at 
the  side  of  carriages  on  the  highway. 

This  want  of  self-respect  in  the  German  character, 
produced  by  the  educational  and  social  system,  and 
the  undue  importance  in  the  Gennan  mind,  of  rank, 
office,  and  conventional  distinction,  and  tlic  undue 
weight  of  these  in  the  social  economy  of  Germany,  are 

*  In  1K34,  for  every-  100  churcli  or  ecliool  situations  to  be  Hllnd 
u)i  in  the  Prussian  domiiiioDs,  there  were  262  candidateti  qualified 
by  &tiidi<>s  ut  the  universities;  for  every  100  Juridical  situations, 
256  candidates;  for  every  100  medical,  196  caniltdates. 
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strongfly  marked  by  the  profusion  •  of  orders,  stars, 
crosses,  ribands,  and  t'm])ty  titles,  with  which  tlie 
people,  both  of  civil  and  military  station,  adorn  and 
gratify  themselves.  Every  third  man  you  meet  in  the 
streets  has  a  label  in  his  button-hole,  telling  all  the 
world,  **  1  am  a  knight,  look  at  me."  No  very  young 
man  among  the  continental  military  can  have  ever 
liL'ard  n  bullet  whistle  in  the  Held  ;  so  that  even  by  this 
cliiss  no  very  profound  respect  for  the  riband  at  the 
button-hole  can  be  claimed,  and  none  at  all  by  the 
ordinary  civil  classes  who  trick  themselves  out  with  it 
en  viilitairti.  The  feeling  of  personal  worth  —  the 
pride,  it  may  be  —  seems  unkno^Mi  to  them,  which 
leads  the  British  nobleman,  gentlcuian  of  high  station, 
or  military  officer,  who  may  have  been  honoured  with 
a  British  or  foreign  order,  to  wear  it  only  on  particular 
parade  occasions,  lie  feels  that  he  is  son)ething  with- 
out the  external  testimonial  of  it :  the  German  lakes 
the  emblem  for  the  thing  itself.  The  English  gen- 
tleman would  think  it  quite  as  inconsistent  with  his 
personal  dignity  to  walk  about  on  ordinary  occasions, 
in  the  ordinary  circles  of  society,  with  his  stars,  crosses, 
and  ribands  plastered  on  his  breast,  ns  with  the  gazette 
of  the  actions  in  which  he  had  won  his  distinctions 
plastered  on  his  back.  The  German,  again,  ties  his 
bit  of  red  riband  even  to  the  button-hole  of  his  dressing- 
gown  ;  the  merchant  goes  to  his  counting-house,  the 
apothecary  to  the  barber's  shop  to  be  shaved,  tlie 
professor  to  his  lecture  room,  in  crosses  and  ribands, 
as  if  they  were  going  to  the  levee  of  tlie  sovereign. 
The  upper  classes  of  society  in  all  countries  are  said 
to  be  very  much  alike,  and  to  show  few  of  the  peculiar 

•  The  difference  of  national  character  between  the  English  and 
continental  people  on  lliis  point  is  illustrated  by  the  circumrtance 
that  in  1 834-  the  members  of  a  single  continental  order — the  French 
order  of  the  legion  of  hotioiir  —  Amounted  to  +9.6'-iO  persons,  and  in 
the  same  year  tlie  five  British  orders  numbered  onlv  iXMJ  luendwJ*, 
and  of  these  tlie  greater  nunilHT  were  |>cnions  uf  that  social  dift- 
tinction  Ironi  birth,  rank,  or  office,  that  ike  decoratioD  of  nn  order 
was  but  nn  adjunct  of  htUc  importance. 
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distinctive  difFeroices  wbicli  mark  the  national  character 
in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  each  country.  This 
is  a  mistake.  The  English  gentleman,  from  the  highest 
rank  to  the  very  lowest  that  assumes  the  appellation, 
is  distinguished  from  the  continental  gentleman  by 
this  peculiar  trait  of  character  —  his  dependence  on  him- 
self for  his  social  position,  his  self-esteem,  call  it  pride, 
or  call  it  a-  high-minded  feeling  of  his  own  worth. 
There  he  stands,  valuing  himself  upon  something  within 
himself,  and  not  upon  any  outward  testimonials  of  it 
conferred  by  othei-s.  This  feeling  goes  very  deep  into 
society  in  England. 

It  is  often  objected  to  us  by  foreigners,  that  we  pay 
the  sauje,  or  even  greater  respect  and  deference  to 
wealth,  than  they  pay  to  the  external  honours  conferred 
on  merit  by  the  sovereign :  that  wealth  with  us,  as  a 
social  distinction,  takes  the  place  even  of  monil  merits, 
and  "  what  is  a  man  worth  "  means  how  many  pounds 
sterling  he  has,  without  any  reference  to  his  merits,  real 
or  conventional,  to  his  birth,  education,  morals,  manners, 
or  other  distinctions  ;  that  if  he  is  poor,  he  is  nothing 
in  our  society  ;  if  rich,  he  is  every  thing.  This  too  is 
a  mistake,  a  wrong  conclusion  from  right  premises. 
Wealth  has  all  that  pre-eminence  in  social  distinction 
with  us,  which  the  foreign  traveller  observes  j  and  even 
more  than  he  observes,  censures,  and  is  witty  over. 
But  what  is  wealth  ?  It  is  a  proof,  a  token  undeniable 
of  great  industry,  great  energy,  great  talent  in  his 
sphere,  great  social  activity  and  utility  in  the  possessor, 
or  in  his  predecessor  who  acquired  it.  It  is  the  indu- 
bitable proof,  generally  speaking,  of  great  and  successful 
exertion  of  prudence,  skill,  mental  power  applied  to 
material  interests,  and  of  extensive  social  action ;  and 
what  ought  to  be  honoured  and  esteemed,  and  held  in 
the  highest  estimation  in  an  enlightened  society,  if  not 
the  visible  proof  of  these  social  virtues  in  the  owner  or 
his  predecessors  ?  The  deference  paid  to  mcie  wealth 
honestly  acquired,  its  pre-eminence  as  a  social  distinction, 
stands  upon  far  more  philosophical  grounds  than  the 
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social  distinction  of  mere  ancestry,  or  of  mere  function, 
or  of  mere  title,  or  of  the  empty  honours  conferred  by 
a  sovereign.  Wealth  is  an  independent  social  power, 
and  is  the  equivalent  in  the  material  world  to  genius 
and  talent  in  the  intellectual.  The  Ilothschllds,  the 
Barings,  and  these  great  millionaires  are  in  the  world 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  what  the  Shakspeares, 
Goethcs,  Schillers,  arc  in  the  world  of  idejis;  and 
their  social  action  and  influence,  their  wielding  of  a  vast 
social  power  in  the  working  of  which  the  fortunes,  the 
comfort,  the  bread  of  millions  are  involved,  require  a 
grasp  of  mind,  and  are  entitled  to  a  social  distinction, 
beyond  the  comjjrehensiou  of  the  mustacliioed  German 
baron,  who,  issuing  from  some  petty  metropolis,  finds  to 
his  utter  astonishment  that  mere  wealth  commands 
greater  res|K'ct  in  this  working  world  of  realities  than 
\\\s  sixteen  ancestors,  his  ticutcnant's  commission,  his 
chamberlain's  key  embroidered  on  his  coat  flap,  and  his 
half  a  dozen  orders  at  his  button  holes.  The  common 
sense  of  all  countries  gives  this  social  distinction  to 
wealth,  above  any  other  distinction  that  is  not  purely 
moral  or  intellectual.  The  principle  is  as  clearly  felt 
in  Kussia  as  in  America;  and  where  public  opinion  is 
in  five  action,  as  in  England,  it  supersedes  the  principle 
of  mere  conventional  distinctions  so  far,  that  the  latter 
without  the  former  —  nobility,  titles,  functions,  ordera, 
without  wealth  —  are  of  no  social  weight.  This  common, 
almost  instinctive  judgment  of  all  men  under  all  va- 
rieties of  government,  according  this  pre-eminence  of 
social  distinction  to  mere  wealth,  proves  tliat  this  judg- 
ment is  right,  that  it  is  founded  on  some  natural,  just, 
and  useful  social  principle,  which  cannot  be  philosophised 
away  ;  that  wealth,  mere  wealth,  is  a  more  natural  and 
just  ground  of  social  distijiction,  than  any  conventional 
ground  from  mere  birth,  mere  court  favour,  mere  title, 
or  mere  rank.  It  arises  from  the  people,  and  is  con- 
ferred by  the  people;  and  all  other  conventional  dis- 
tinctions arise  from,  and  arc  conferred  by  the  will  of  the 
court  or  sovereign.     The  encroachment  of  the  former 
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upon  the  latter  is  a  barometer  showing  the  real  progress 
of  a  community  towards  a  just  estimation  of  social 
worth  and  action,  and  towards  a  higher  moral  condition. 
Where  every  third  man  is  lounging  about  as  in  Prussia, 
and  generally  on  the  Continent,  with  his  orders  of  merit 
of  some  kind  or  other  —  and  many  whose  general 
merits  would  apparently  be  nothing  the  worse  of  the 
addition  of  a  little  industry  to  earn  a  new  coat  to  stick 
their  honours  upon  ■ —  the  people,  be  their  forms  of  go- 
vernment what  they  may,  are  but  in  a  low  social  and 
industrial  condition  —  are  ages  behind  us  in  their  social 
economy,  and  in  their  true  social  education  as  free 
agents  and  members  of  the  community. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

VOTES  OH  THE  RDUCATIONAL  8TSTIM  OF  FAUSSIA   CONTINUKD. 

ON   ITS  EFFECTS  ON  THE  KBLIGIOUS  CONDITION  OP  THE  FEOFLB. 
—  ON   THE    I'I1U«SIAN   CItURCII. 

The  educational  system  of  Prussia  has  been  raised  to 
such  an  influence  on  the  arrangements  of  other  govern- 
ments for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  from  the 
writings  of  Cousins,  and  other  distinguished  political 
philosophers,  has  been  viewed  in  every  country  with 
such  favour  by  men  of  all  varieties  of  opinion  in  religion 
and  politics,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  fully 
its  operation  on  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the 
Prussian  subjects,  on  their  religious  and  social  state. 
The  state  of  religion  under  this  educational  system 
claims  the  first  place. 

The  great  proof  of  the  deteriorating  working  of  the 
Prussian  educational  system  upon  the  public  mind  is, 
that  the  public  mind  lay  torpid  and  imniovetl,  when  the 
religious  establiihmcnts  of  the  Protestant  church,  the 
Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  churches,  were  abolished  by 
royal  edict,  and  a  third  thing  —  a  new  Prussian  church 
neither  Lutheran  nor  Calvinistic  —  was  set  up,  and  ini- 
pusL'd  by  the  edict  of  civil  power  upon  the  Protestant 
population.  The  abolition  of  the  religious  observances 
and  modes  of  public  worship  in  which  they  had  been 
bred,  was  (puetly  submitted  to  by  an  educated  popula- 
tion  of  eight  millions  of  Protestants,  as  a  matter  of 
police,  not  of  conscience,  as  a  matter  quite  as  much 
within  the  legitimate  right  and  power  of  their  govern- 
ment, as  a  change  in  their  custom-house  laws  —  so  low 
has  this  educational  system  reduced  the  religious  and 
moral  sense  in  Prussia,  and  the  feeling  of  individual 
right  to  freedom  of  conviction  —  and  except  from  a  fi'Vf 
villages  in  Silesia  which  refused  to  abandon^the  Lutheran 
liturgy  and  observances,  scarcely  a  umrnmr  was  heard 
from  this  educated  population  at  a  measure  not  only 
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destructive  to  the  Protestant  religion,  but  the  most 
arbitrary,  and  insulting  to  freedom  of  mind  and  con- 
science tbat  bas  occurred  in  modem  Iilstoiy,  If  eight 
milb'ons  of  people,  people  with  arms  in  their  hands,  are 
brought  by  this  educational  system  to  regard  nith  in- 
difference the  interference  of  government  with  all  that 
free  men  deem  sacred  in  life,  with  family  education,  re- 
ligion, conscience,  free  agency,  and  opinion  in  religious 
belief — to  be  the  passive  slaves  of  a  government  in  which 
they  are  not  represented — ■  to  be  nothing  but  machines 
to  be  managed  by  the  hands  of  a  host  of  public  func- 
tionaries—  then  let  us  educate  our  own  families  in  our 
own  way  in  Britain,  or  not  educate  them  at  ail,  ratiier 
than  adopt  a  system  of  national  education  for  teaching 
reading  and  writing,  so  deteriorating  to  the  higher 
objects  of  education  — the  cultivation  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious sentiment,  and  independence  of  mmd  among  the 
people. 

The  history  of  the  new  Prussian  church  will  be  one 
of  the  most  important  chapters  to  posterity,  and  is  now 
the  most  important  to  the  Protestant  interest  in  the 
history  of  this  age.  The  subject  is  hut  little  known 
among  us ;  and,  although  it  is  too  grave  and  important 
for  its  place,  cannot  be  piissed  over  here  without  giving 
at  some  length  the  facts  and  observations  regarding  it 
which  the  traveller  has  gathered.  To  some  these  will 
he  dull  reading  ;  to  others,  to  not  a  few  in  the  present 
religiously  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Britain, 
they  will  be  of  deep  interest. 

The  Prussian  population,  in  1837,  consisted,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  report  of  Von  Uotfuiun,  director  of 
the  statistical  bureau,  of  1'1>,098,1^  souls,  of  whom 
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were  of  the   United   Evangelical  or  new   Prussian 

Church, 
weif  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chtircli. 
wt*rt'  of  the  Grcisk  Church, 
wfrt*  M('nnon:tes  or  Moravians, 
were  Jews,  of  whom  102.917  bad  civil  rights  as  Pnis- 

aian  Eiubjects. 
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Of  the  eight  and  a  half  millions  of  the  former  Pro- 
testant, now  Evitngclical  Prussian  church,  the  propor- 
tions of  those  who  were  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  are  not 
known,  as,  after  the  amalgamation  of  the  two,  in  1817» 
into  one  church  by  royal  edict,  the  distinction  was  con- 
sidered as  abolished  in  all  otticial  acts. 

It  appears  from  the  proclamation  of  his  late  majesty, 
of  September  ^7.  1817*  addressed  to  the^e  eight  anil  a 
half  millions  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  that  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  churches  into 
one  Prussian  church  liail  been  a  favourite  idea  of  the 
royal  family  for  some  generations.  The  political  ob- 
ject, probably,  was  to  raise  Prussia  to  the  same  position 
with  regard  to  Protestant  Germany  in  which  Austria 
stands  with  regard  to  Catholic  Germany  —  to  make  the 
Prussian  house  the  civil  head  and  protector  of  Pro- 
testantism. This  proclamation  or  announcement  of  the 
royal  will  to  unite  the  two  branches  of  the  Protestant 
church  into  one  is  of  date  September  *J7'  1^*17.  a»d  in 
words  as  follows: — '•  My  illustrious  ancestors,  the 
Elector  Jolm  Sigismund,  the  Elector  George  William, 
the  great  Elector  and  King  Frederic  L,  and  King  Ere- 
deric  William  IL,  laboured  with  anxious  and  pious  care, 
as  the  history  of  their  lives  and  goverinnent  shows,  to 
unite  the  two  divided  Protestant  churches,  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Heforme*!  (Calvinistic).  into  one  evangelic Chrii- 
tian  church  in  their  land.  Honouring  their  memory  and 
salutary  intentions,  I  willingly  join  in  this  purpose,  and 
pray  that  a  work  pleasing  to  God,  which,  in  their  days, 
met  with  insunnountable  obstacles  from  an  unhappy 
sectarian  spirit,  may,  under  the  inHucnce  of  a  better 
spirit  which  sets  aside  the  non-essential,  and  holds  fast 
by  the  essential  in  Christianity  in  which  both  con- 
fessions of  iaith  agree,  be  accomplished  in  my  states,  to 
the  honour  oi'  God  and  the  welfare  of  the  Christian 
church,  at  the  approaching  centenary  commemoration 
of  the  Refonuatioii.  Such  a  truly  religious  union  of 
the  two  Protestant  churches  separated  as  they  arc  only 
by  external  difJerences,  accords  with  the  great  end  of 
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Christianity,  fulfils  the  first  intentions  of  the  reformers, 
is  in  the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  promotes  the  public 
worship,  is  advantageous  to  domestic  piety,  and  will  be 
the  spring  of  many  useful  improvements  in  schools  and 
churches,  which  are  now  prevented  by  differences  of 
faith.  To  this  wholesome,  lon^-wishcd-for,  and  often 
vainly  attempted  union,  in  which  the  Reformed  (Cal- 
vinistic)  church  will  not  have  to  go  over  to  the  Lutheran, 
nor  the  Lutheran  to  the  Reformed,  but  both  will  form 
one  ncw-created,  evangelical  Christian  church  in  the 
spirit  of  their  holy  Founder,  no  obstacle  now  exists  in  the 
nature  of  things,  provided  both  these  parties  earnestly, 
and  in  true  Christian  spirit,  desire  it ;  and  on  the  ap- 
proaching occasion  of  returning  thanks  to  Divine  Pro- 
vidence for  the  unspeakable  blessing  of  the  Reformation, 
show  that  they  truly  honour  the  memory  of  its  great 
founder  by  carrying  on  his  immortal  work.  But  much 
as  I  wish  that  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches 
in  my  dominions  may  partake  with  me  in  these  well- 
considcrcd  views,  I  respect  their  rights  and  liberty,  and 
am  far  from  ])rcssing  them,  on  this  occasion,  to  adopt 
and  establish  it.  'i*his  union  can  only  be  of  real  value 
if  neither  persuasion  nor  indifTercnce  induce  its  accept- 
ance, but  a  real  and  free  conviction  ;  and  if  its  roots  and 
existence  be  not  plantL-d  in  the  inward  heart,  and  not 
merely  in  outward  forms.  As  I  myself  intend  in  this 
spirit  to  commemorate  tlic  centenary  fast  day  in  cele- 
bration of  the  Reformation,  in  a  union  of  the  two 
congregations  (hitherto  called  the  Reformed  and  the 
I^uthcran  congregations  of  the  garrison  and  court 
attendants  at  Potsdam)  into  one  evangelical  Christian 
congregation,  and  to  partake  with  it  of  the  holy  sacni- 
nient  of  the  Lord's  supper,  so  I  trust  this  my  own 
exatuple  will  operate  beneficially  on  all  the  Protestant 
congregations  in  my  dominions,  and  will  be  generally 
followed  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  1  leave  it  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  consistories,  and  the  pious  zeal  of  the 
clergy  and  their  synods,  to  dctenniuc  the  outward  con- 
curring forms  of  this  union,  convinced  that  the  congre- 
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fjations  will  in  trwe  Christian  spirit  willinj^ly  follow 
thuni,  aiul  that  wheresoever  the  view  is  tlirocte<l  to  what 
is  the  essential,  and  to  the  great  holy  subject  itself,  the 
forms  will  be  easily  adjusted,  and  the  externals  will 
of  themselves  proceed  from  the  internals,  simple,  dig- 
nified, and  true.  May  the  promised  period  arrive 
when  all  shall  form  one  flock  under  one  shepherd,  with 
one  spirit,  one  love,  one  hope  !  " 

The  previous  attempts  at  an  union  of  the  two  churches 
ttlludeil  to  in  this  proclamation  were,  probably,  the  fol- 
lowiny^.  In  Kihj,  John  Si^ismund,  Elector  of  liran- 
denburj^h,  who  had  left  the  Lutheran  for  the  Reformed 
Church,  held  a  religious  conference  between  the  two 
churches  to  accommodate  their  differences.  But  these 
were  **  the  good  old  times,'*  which  our  Puseyites  and 
high  church  ]»arty  would  wish  to  bring  baick.  The 
Lutheran  clergy  were  too  intolerant  to  listen  to  the 
sister  chui-ch.  "  Catholic  rather  than  Calvinist,"  was 
then,  as  now,  the  field-cry ;  and  it  was  the  common 
fashion  to  give  dogs  the  name  of  ('alvin.  In  UkSl, 
Sigisminid's  successor,  (Jeorge  William,  sent  theologians 
to  a  rcliixious  conference  between  the  churches  held  at 
Leipsic,  with  the  same  intentions  and  the  same  success. 
His  son,  Frederic  William,  also  brought  together  a 
conference  which,  in  1(j(>^.(>3,  sat  for  several  months, 
and  produced  nothing.  His  son,  King  Frederic  H.,  in 
1703  and  1707*  attempted  it  also  in  vain.  In  1736, 
his  son  Frederic  William  took  it  up  zealously,  and  pro- 
posed to  drop  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination, 
which  is  the  great  stumbling-block  to  the  genuine  Lu- 
theran, if  the  Lutheran  church  would  give  up  those  ce- 
remonials of  the  Popish  churcli  otfensive  to  Calvinistic 
eyes  and  cars,  —  the  altar,  the  wafer  at  the  sacrament, 
the  high  mass  robes,  tlie  chanting  the  collect,  &c. 
Many  Lutheran  congregations  were  not  averse  to  such 
an  union  ;  but  in  the  two  following  reigns  other  objects 
and  interests  occupied  the  attention  of  government ; 
and  the  congregations  of  each  church  adhered  to  the 
usages  and  principles,  now  hallowed  by  time,  of  their 
respective  branches  of  Protestantism. 
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It  cannot  be  tloubted  that,  under  Frederic  the  Great, 
indifference  about  religion  of  any  form  spread  widely  in 
Prussia.  Infidelity  was  the  fashion  of  the  times  in  lite- 
rature. Germany  had  no  literature  of  her  own  at  that 
period,  and  even  the  (icnnan  language  was  held  in  such 
contempt  tluit  in  noblemen's  families  in  Gennany,  not 
sixty  years  ago,  the  children  were  not  allowed  to  hear 
German,  for  fear  of  spoiling  their  French  idiom.  Kvery 
thing  was  French,  or  an  attempt  at  it ;  and  with  Vol- 
taire and  Frederic  himself  at  the  head  of  ull  that  was 
literary  and  intellectual,  the  tendency  was  certainly  not 
towards  religion.  It  is  a  natural  effect  of  great  calami- 
ties  on  nations,  as  on  individuals,  that  they  either  make 
the  mind  grossly  irreligious,  or  grossly  superstitious. 
War,  the  greatest  of  all  calamities,  always  leaves  behind 
one  or  the  other  of  these  extremes.  The  seven  years' 
war,  followed  by  a  period  of  dissipation  and  irreligion 
in  all  the  little  Frenchitied  German  courts,  produced, 
in  general,  irreligious  action  even  very  deep  down  in 
society.  The  progress  of  tlie  French  Revolution  had 
no  tendency,  from  Hrst  to  last,  to  religionise  llie  minds 
of  the  German  population  ;  and  when  the  third  centenary 
coramenioration,  in  I8I7,  of  the  Reformation  ap- 
proached, the  Prussian  people  were  in  a  state  of  stolid 
indifference,  apjiarently,  on  religious  matters.  The  re- 
ligious feelings  of  the  congregations  of  both  churches 
were  cooled  down  to  zero,  or  at  least  to  the  amalgama- 
tion-point. The  monarch  himself,  it  appears  from  this 
proclamation,  did  not  consider  his  court  attendants  and 
garrison  at  Potsdam  entitled  to  have  any  religious 
scruple,  or  freedom  of  will,  about  taking  the  sacrament 
in  any  way  the  king  pleased.  These  congregations 
were  commanded.  On  the  .ilst  October,  I8I7,  thesa- 
cranient  was  administered  to  them,  and  to  his  majesty,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  union-ritual.  A  king's  wishes  are 
commands,  and  strong  commands,  when  his  own  example 
is  laid  down  as  the  rule  to  be  followed.  Out  of  about 
89^0  congregations  of  the  Protestant  faith  in  Prussia, 
7750   were   reported   to   have  joined  the  union,  and 
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adopted  tiic  new  ritual.  The  public  mind  wiis  in  reality 
quite  prepared  for  the  step,  il  governuieut  tlmught  t]ie 
step  worth  the  taking.  Accustomed  to  obey  without 
munnur  or  remonstrance,  ignorant  even  of  the  in- 
teutions  of  their  own  government  until  they  ap|K'ar  as 
fixed  etlictal  laws  like  military  orders,  the  people  liave 
no  opportunity  of  thinking,  much  less  of|)etitioning,  or 
reclaiming,  or  making  public  opinion  kno^vn  upon  any 
proposed  public  measures.  A  people  in  this  state  is 
ready  for  any  step,  in  external  ceremonial  observance  at 
Iea.st,  that  may  be  comnumdcd. 

On  the  30ih  June,  I8I7.  an  order  from  the  minister 
of  home  affairs  abolished  the  names  of  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  (Calvinistic)  churches,  and  also  the  historically 
significant  and  distinctive  name  of  Protestant  church, 
and  enjoined  and  commanded  the  general  use  of  the 
name  Kvangclical  church  only.  Being  fitted  with  a 
church,  and  their  churcli  with  a  name,  the  few  who 
cared  for  such  things  began  to  consider  wherein  con- 
sists the  cliffercnee  between  this  new  Prussian  church 
aud  tlic  churches  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  These  two 
ale  not  merely  sei)aratcd,  as  the  royal  proclauuition 
says,  by  external  (iifierences  from  ciicb  other,  but  by 
doctrinal  and  csscutial  diHerences.  Calvinism,  as  It  ex. 
ists  in  Scotland,  or  in  Switzerland,  is  far  more  widely 
aeparatcd,  both  in  doctrine  and  church  observances, 
from  Luthcranism,  as  it  exists  in  Denmark  ur  other 
purely  Lutheran  countries,  than  Luthcranism  itself  is 
from  the  Jloman  Catholic  church.  In  what  does  this 
new  Prussian  church  difl'ei*,  or  in  wliat  does  it  agree 
with  either  of  those  two  main  branches  of  the  Protestant 
religion  ? 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  Berlin  synod,  wlio, 
abolishing  Luthcranism,  Calvinism,  and  Protestantism, 
even  to  the  very  names,  had  framed  this  third  thing  to 
pleasure  the  royal  will,  had  proceeded  upon  no  doctrinal 
principles  whatsoever,  but  upon  a  raereclifierence  in  tlie 
external  observances  of  pidjlic  worship  ;  and  by  an  un- 
worthy (Kpiivoquc,  unworthy  of  Christian  ministers,  or  oi 
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men  sittinjf  upon  public  afl^irs  of  religious  import,  had 
framed  those  externa!  observances  so  that,  with  a  safe 
conscience, — that  is,  as  religious  coDscience goes  in  coun- 
tries  without  mental  freedom,  — any  man,  Lutheran  or 
Calviuist,  might  partake  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  in  this  new  Prussian  evangelical  churdi,  witli- 
out  beinj^  less  a  Lutheran  or  less  a  Calvinist  than  he 
was  before.  This  may  be  very  clever,  but  is  scarcely 
honest.  The  following  explanation  will  show  the  nature 
of  this  church  trick. 

The  difference  between  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic 
churches  consists  essentially  in  their  different  doctrines 
on  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  on  pre- 
dcNtiuation.  These  are  the  two  main  puints,  with  regard 
to  which  the  one  church  cannot  go  over  to  the  otiier. 
The  old  orthodox  Liithcraiiism  teaches,  relative  to  the 
sacrament,  **  there  is  a  real  substantial  presence,  par- 
ticipation, and  enjoyment  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrament,  which,  by  means  of  an  incom- 
prehensible, so  called,  sacramental  union  with  bread  and 
wine,  is  so  connected  with  it  that  the  partaker,  while 
he  receives  the  elements,  partakes  also  of  the  real  body 
of  Christ  ivifh  nnd  under  bread  and  wine,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  an  impanation  ;  that  is  to  say,  is  not  so 
to  be  understood  as  if  the  body  of  Christ  was  locully 
enclosed  in  the  bread,  or  wjis  connected  with  it  out  of 
the  sacramental  participation.  The  participation  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  takes  place  not  merely  in  a 
spiritual  manner  by  faith,  but  by  the  mouth  ;  b»it  also 
not  in  a  gross  way,  as  if  tlie  body  of  Jesus  was  crushed 
by  the  teeth,  and  digested  like  other  food  ;  but  it  is  a 
true,  although  supernatural  sacramental  eating  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  which  cannot  be  explained  and  com- 
prchctidcil,  but  is  to  be  taken  up  merely  by  faith,  and 
subjection  of  reason  under  obedience  to  Cinist."  Tina 
is  the  original  Lutheran  doctrine,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Concordia  Formularis  of  instruction  on  the  sacrament. 
The  I'useyite  of  the  English  church  may  perhaps  un- 
derstand it :  tlie  Calvinist  can  only  wish  him  joy  of  his 
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intellect,  and  honestly  confess  that  it  is  to  him  unintel- 
ligible, llie  Lutheran  church,  however,  had  practically 
abaudoned  the  extreme  of  doctrine  on  this  subject. 
Some  of  the  greatest  of  lier  orthodox  theologians,  as 
Zacharias  and  8torr,  had  long  ago  repudiated  the  gross 
idea  of  a  manducntio  carnist  and  had  gone  over  from  this 
doctrine  which  borders  on  sheer  nonsense,  to  Calvin's 
theory  oCa  presentia  operativa,  and  held  it  to  be,  prac- 
ticallvj  a  matter  of  indifference  as  to  the  working  of  the 
Lord's  supper  on  the  human  mind,  whetlier  it  was  i*e- 
ceivcd  as  a  flt'shly,  or  n  spiritual  presence  of  Christ 
through  a  niystertoiis  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  sacramental  elements  ;  and  it  wa.s  generally  admitted 
that,  as  to  practical  effect  or  meaning,  Zwingli's  milder 
view  of  the  I^ord's  supper  as  commemorative  only  of 
the  original  scriptural  event,  *vas  preferable  to  any  other 
theory.  The  whole  Lutheran  church  had  thus,  in 
modern  times,  a  tendency  to  some  moditication  or  other 
of  Calvinistic  doctrine  on  this  subject.  The  great  Cal- 
vinistic  dogma,  on  the  other  hand,  of  predestination,  and 
election  from  all  eternity  of  those  to  be  saved,  was  prac- 
tically receded  from  by  the  Cierman  Calvinist,  and  the 
position  of  the  two  churches  with  regard  to  this  doctrine 
was  revei-aed.  Here  the  Calvinistic  church  had  openly 
abandoned  this  doctrine  in  the  extreme  extent  which 
went  to  deny  man's  i'ree  will,  and  the  efficacy  of  his  own 
moral  and  religious  efforts  or  merits.  The  Formula  con- 
sensus Helvetica,  and  the  Hesolutions  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  arc  the  only  synibolicid  writings  of  the  Calvinistic 
church  on  the  Continent  which  retain  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  in  all  its  Calvinistic  rigidity.  The  other 
German  confessions  of  faith  softened  and  modified  It 
from  time  to  time  :  and,  at  last,  the  Heidelburg 
Catechism  omitted  it  altogether,  and  the  Anhalt  Con- 
fession directly  contradicts  it.  In  this  actual  state  of 
the  public  mind  in  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Pro- 
testant church,— with  difficulties  on  each  side  pi-actically 
receded  from, — the  Berlin  synod  hud  really  a  clear  field 
for  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  churches,  had  they  set 
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about  it  honestly.  The  doctrine  of  predestination  was 
not  pressing,  being  connected  with  no  religious  act  or 
observance  of  the  churches  in  which  it  was  originally 
maintained  or  denied  :  that  of  the  Lord's  supper,  again, 
was  pressing,  because  the  sovereign  hud  announced  his 
intention  of  taking  that  sacrament  on  the  31  st  of  October, 
in  commemoration  of  the  third  centenary  of  the  Reform- 
ation, in  a  new  way  that  was  to  unite  the  Lutheran 
and  Calvinistic  churches  into  one  new  church,  form,  and 
doctrine.*  Instead  of  meeting  the  difficulty  obviously 
arising  from  the  two  distinct  doctrines  honestly  and 
boldly,  the  synod  opened  a  Jesuitical  side-door  through 
which  the  slender  consciences  at  least,  if  not  the  robust, 
of  both  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  could  slip  in  and  go  to 
the  table,  and  slip  out,  and  eivch  take  the  sacrament,  and 
please  His  Majesty,  without  ofl'eticc  to  his  own  church 
doctrines.  The  synod  amalgamated  the  forms,  and  left 
the  substance,  the  doctrine,  to  shiil  for  itself.     In  the 

*  It  is  ciirinus  in  history  to  find,  snmptimps,  extremes  nui?ting; 
to  find  arbitrary  autocracy  iti  l'rus.«ia,  and  democratic  govemnieiit 
in  the  French  republic)  adopting  the  same  lucasure  for  the  miiir 
object,  and  by  the  same  means ;  viz.  amalgamation  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Cnlvinistic  churches,  for  the  concentration  of  civil  authority  over 
the  congregations  through  their  religion,  and  by  means  of  a  con- 
sistory of  the  clergy  of  both  churches.  Under  the  date  21  Vcn- 
tose.  An.  10  <tc  la  Kepublique,  citoyen  Vanricum.  sous-pr^fet  of  the 
Arrondissement  of  Sininiem,  in  the  department  of  the  Rhine  and 
MoAcUe,  makes  a  report  to  the  prefet  upon  the  union  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  churches;  and  a  conaistor^-  of  mini»terd 
of  both  churches  recommends  the  adoption  of  a  common  ritual  and 
an  union,  using  almost  the  same  phra5es  afi  the  Prutisian  monarch ; 
viz.  that  they  ililler  only  in  the  accessaries  and  not  in  tlie  essential. 
The  German  editor  of  this  document  (to  be  found  in  Number  5. 
of  Denkschriften  und  Hriefo  zur  Characteristic  dcr  Welt  und 
Literatur,  Berlin.  Ib-t'l)  slyly  oliservc-s  "(hat  the  principal  dif- 
ference between  thi.'^  ai  tempt  and  those  made  in  later  times  to  uuilo 
the  Lutheran  and  Calvinislic  ehurchei^  is,  thai  the  union  nos  left  by 
the  French  govtrnuu-nt  u»  be  pffectrd  entirely  by  the  clergy  them- 
Bclvets  without  the  slightest  Influence  to  be  used  with  the  con- 
gregations to  adopt  it  unless  by  their  owu  desire."  The  report  of 
the  8nus-pr£fet,  in  recommending  the  measure,  proposes  that  it 
should  be  left  entirely  to  time,  and  the  free  will  of  the  people ;  and 
cnufiiders  the  Protestants  of  both  churches  not  ripe  for  such  an 
amalgamation  genernlly.  ^ 
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consecration  of  the  elements  in  tlie  Lutheran,  and  in 
the  Calviuistic  church»  it  is  distinctly  announced  to  tho 
coniniunicant  in  what  sense  it  is  presented  to  him — in 
the  one,  it  is  as  the  hody  and  blood  —  in  the  other 
it  is  us  the  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood.  The  synod 
of  Berlin  evaded  the  dilemma,  by  not  consecrating  the 
elements  at  all,  either  in  the  one  or  the  other  sense,  but 
presenting  them  to  the  communicant  with  the  historical 
averment,  "  Christ  said,  This  is  my  body,"  &c.  **  Christ 
said.  This  is  my  blood,"  &c.  Now  that  Christ  said  so  is 
not  doubted;  but  the  question  is,  in  what  sense  did 
Christ  say  so?  in  the  Lutheran  or  in  the  Calvinistic  sense? 
By  a  quirk,  nnworthy  of  the  importance  of  the  act,  the 
Lutlieran  or  the  Calvinist  might  receive  the  sacrament 
in  this  new  church,  and  each  give  the  meaning  he 
pleases,  or  that  which  is  taught  in  his  own  church,  to  it. 
Nay,  the  Jew,  or  the  Mithometim,  might  very  safely  take 
the  elements  as  here  presented,  without  compromising 
his  own  faith,  for  they  arc  only  presented  historically,  aud 
require  no  religious  belief^  no  bciief  hut  in  the  historical 
fact,  that  on  a  certain  occasion  Christ  said.  This  is  my 
body — This  is  my  blood  ;  — a  fact,  per  se,  not  doubtful, 
nor  questioned.  This  was  no  union  of  the  Calvinistic 
and  Lutheran  churches,  but  a  hocus  pocus*  trick  played 
at  the  altar,  by  which  each  might  do  the  same  religious 
act  with  totally  diiiurent  meanings.  'ITic  difference 
between  tlie  two  may  practically  and  in  religious  eHect 
on  the  human  mind  be  of  no  importance,  ami  the  ques. 
tion  itself  be  unintelligible  on  the  Lutheran  side;  but 
this  is  a  knavish  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  diiliculty,  and 
the  union  is  but  a  deception  as  to  doctrine  or  meaning. 
It  is  only  a  miion  of  a  form  which  both  churches  may 
use,  the  Ibnn  having  no  reference  at  all  to  their  distinc- 
tive doctrines,  or  to  any  doctrine  of  its  own.  There 
wjis  religious   sentiment  enough  in   some   corners   of 

*  Hocus  ponuit  u  Aaii]  to  bi'  di'i-ivcd  from  llio  mockery  of  tlic 
common  people.  Dt  the-  Kel'oniuitinn,  of  ihc  Cntholir  wnrds  tif  con- 
secration of  the  sacramental  elements — hoc  est  corpus  —  Irorttub- 
Btantiation  attending  the  words. 
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Prussia  to  object  to  this  fiction  ;  but  the  new  church 
with  its  no  meaning  would  have  been  generally  adoptctl 
as  a  very  good  clouk  under  which  a  man  might  wear 
what  religious  opinions  he  plca^scd,  and  still  be  clad  like 
his  neighbours  —  and  in  this  view  it  was  considered 
both  a  clever  and  useful  church  trick  —  if  the  unfortu- 
nate rage  of  tlie  Prussian  government  to  make  all  tilings 
uniform,  to  centralise,  and,  for  tlie  facility  of  command, 
to  uiiiformise  all  things,  had  not  pushed  matters  too 
rapidly.  A  new  church  Agenda,  which  should  give 
perfect  uniformity  to  the  service  of  the  new  Prussian 
church,  was  composed,  by  order  of  his  majesty,  iu 
18'2ii,  by  the  former  Lutheran  and  Calvini.stic  divines, 
nnder  the  auspices  of  Ur.  Eyicrt  and  Dr,  Neander. 
M'hen  this  new  form  of  worship,  however,  can»e  to  be 
introduced,  it  met  with  unexpected  and  universal  op- 
position from  the  congregations.  In  many  districts  of 
a  kingdom  made  up  of  patches  from  other  countries,  it 
was  alleged  that  the  rights  of  the  Protestant  faith  con- 
finned  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  allowed  the  Protestant 
congregations  themst;lves  to  form  and  settle  the  external 
forms  of  their  worship,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  really 
had  such  rights  reserved,  \>'hen  turned  over,  as  in  Ger- 
many was  not  uidVequently  the  case,  from  a  Lutheran 
to  a  Calvinistic,  or  to  a  Catholic  master,  from  i)olitical 
objects.  Another  great  parly,  the  liberal,  began  to  think 
that  however  libcnd  the  new  Prussian  church  appeared 
in  its  doctrine,  or  want  of  doctrine,  the  Agenda  pre- 
scribing forms  of  prayer  to  be  adopted,  and  alone 
tolerated,  wiis  an  attempt  to  impose  new  sliackles  on  the 
human  mind,  to  turn  religion  into  a  support  of  des- 
potism, and  to  train  the  Prussian  mind,  as  the  Russian 
mind  is  trained,  into  a  religious  veneration  for,  and 
almost  worship  of,  the  supreme  autocratic  liead  of  the 
state.*     The  monarch  was  impatient  of  opposition  and 

*  The  following  passage  from  a  tract  publisliod  in  18.t5,  in 
Bci-lin,  "  St-niUclirti-iben  w'i»'dcr  die  fal»t:ln?n  I'rophcteii,"  an<l  coti- 
Kqucntly  publt!<hpd  wiih  the  a]))iridmtif»i  of  Uie  censorstnp.  as 
t-eligious  doctrine  receiving  its  itHprimnlur^  gives  oouitttJiance  to 
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delay,  and,  forj^ctting  that  by  his  proclamatiou  of  ISI7 
he  wants  the  union  to  be  brought  about  "  ueither  by  per- 
suasion, nor  indifference,  but  by  inward  conviction,"  the 
new  form  of  service  was  introduced  with  anned  force, 
all  objections  to  it  were  crushed  as  treasonable,  and  on 
sonic  poor  villages  in  Silesia  which  obstinately  refused 
to  exchange  the  old  Lutheran  service  for  the  new,  troops 
were  quartered  on  the  people  to  be  supported  at  their 
expense — that  is  to  live  in  free  quarters  as  if  they  were 
enemies  in  the  land,  until  the  people  conformed.  The 
people  were  ruined,  and  a  few  of  these  poor  martyrs, 
about  six  hundred  in  number,  calling  themselves  old 
Lutherans,  found  their  way  by  Haud)urgh  and  Hull  to 
America — the  last  of  the  religious  niaityrs,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  whom  the  persecution  of  a  despot  will  drive  to 
her  forests. 

Ten  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  new  Prussian 
church,  Bishop  Eylcrt  of  Potsdam  published  a  defence 
and  explanation  of  its  principle  and  working — Uebcr 
den  NVerth,  nn<l  die  Wirkuug  des  evangelische  Kirche  in 
den  Koniglich  Prussisehen  iStaatcn  bestimmtcn  Liturgie 
und  Agenda,  Potsdam,  1 H30.  According  to  the  reverend 
author's  view,  the  merits  of  this  new  liturgy  (he  was  one 
of  the  composers  of  it)  consists  mainly  in  this  merely  his- 
torical presentation  of  the  sacramental  elements  of  the 
Lord's  supper ;  that  is,  in  its  being  so  presented  that 
each  denomination  of  Christians  may  take  it,  and  apply 
his  own  meaning  to  it  —  page  37,  ^S,  The  reverend 
bishop  forgets  that,  so  taken,  it  is  no  sacrament  at  all ; 
it  is  only  n  reference  to  au  historical  (act,  not  to  any 


the  AupfHisiiiori  (hat  it  va«  a  state  object  to  convert  religion  into 
a  potitifal  snpimrt  of  the  nionarctiicul  principle.  **  Do  yv  bolipvp 
in  Cjod  ?  thtm  must  yc  bi-licve  in  Christ.  Do  ye  bcHcve  in  Christ  ? 
then  ninttt  ye  hulievt*  in  the  kiuf;.  llv  is  our  ht;ad  on  earth,  and 
rules  by  ihe  onior  of  Gotl.  The  king  has  pppenrcd  in  the  flesh  in 
our  nativf-  land."  The  ocnttorvhip  Uta  clvarly  approved  of  this  idea 
of  tht*  iDcaruatiou  of  thf;  divinity  in  thu  royal  person  tks  suitable  re- 
ligious •loclrine  for  the  people  ;  for  no  work  or  passage  cad  twuflered 
lo  the  public  without  the  approbation  of  the  college  of  censorship. 
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religious  significatton  of  that  fact,  such  as  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  and  Calviuists  attach  to  it,  however  widely 
they  may  differ  from  eacli  otlier  as  tu  what  that  sig- 
nification is,  or  ought  to  be.  On  his  principle,  Jew, 
Gentile,  or  Malionietan,  miglit  receive  the  sacrament 
from  him,  and  remain  Jew,  Gentile,  or  Maliometan  : 
for  it  is  only  presented  to  him  as  Bguring  an  historical 
fact  —  not  at  all  doubted,  and  not  at  all  connected  with 
any  peculiar  doctrine  attached  to  that  fact.  This 
courtly  divinity  may  suit  the  meridian  of  Potsdam,  but 
is  not  Christian  divinity.  The  bishop's  defence  of,  or 
rather  his  apology  for,  his  new  liturgy,  and  Agenda, 
rests  upon  the  following  twelve  grounds,  stated  in  the 
work  above  referred  to  :  — 

1.  It  is  purely  biblical  in  its  contents. 

2.  Consistent  with  the  instruction  of  our  evangelical 
church  (which  must  mean  consistent  with  itself,  ic 
being  the  liturgy  of  what  is  called  the  evangelical  church, 
viz.  the  united  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  churches). 

S.  Binding,  but  not  contracting  on  the  mind. 

4.  Old  church-like  in  its  language  and  forms. 

5.  Awakens  and  nourishes  piety. 

6.  Preserves  the  meaning  of  the  church  (viz.  of  the 
Protestant  church). 

7.  Is  the  operative  means  of  union  of  the  two 
churches  (Lutheran  and  Calvinistic). 

8.  Is  the  means  of  a  farther  and  more  sure  progress 
to  improvement. 

9.  Is  suited  to  the  times. 

10.  Is  the  firm  bond  of  a  church  union,  and  as  such 
the  best  foundation  of  a  church  constitution. 

11.  It  is  purely  national. 

V2,  Is  edifying  in  its  origin  (viz.  from  the  royal 
pleasure). 

Of  these  twelve  grounds  adduced,  and  argued  upon 
by  the  I'cverend  bishop  for  the  adoption  and  defence  of 
his  new  liturgy,  not  one  can  be  called  an  honestly  re- 
ligious ground.  The  last  six  are  purely  political,  not 
Christian  grounds.    The  first  six  are  thcologico-political, 
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not  doctrinal  or  scriptural  grounds.  The  expediency 
for  church  or  state,  the  adaptation  of  scriptural  phraseo- 
logy or  sentiments  to  aid  that  expediency,  form  no 
doctrinal  or  religious  grounds  for  introducing,  and  im- 
posing by  state  enactments,  a  new  iovm  of"  church  ser- 
vice, a  new  mode  of  public  worship,  without  the  consent 
of  the  public.  Giving  even  to  Bishop  Eyiert  more 
than  he  is  perhaps  willing  to  take  —  giving  him  the 
admission  that  the  Lutheran  doctrine  on  the  sacra- 
ment is  inconsistent  with  common  sense,  and  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  on  predestination  equally  so  —  it  was 
incumbent  on  him  to  prove  that  he  had  discovered  in 
scripture  a  doctrine  which  reconciled  both,  not  merely 
a  quirk  that  avoided  both  :  and  that  he  had  found  in 
scnpturc,  or  in  the  doctrinal  writings  of  the  two  great 
founders  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Protestant  church, 
n  right  given  to  a  king  and  synod,  or  to  a  state  and 
church,  or  to  a  government  of  any  kind,  to  intermeddle 
with  the  religious  belief,  observances,  doctrines,  or  even 
crror«  of  Christian  Protestants  at  all  — to  impose  upon 
them  by  state  or  churcli  power  any  doctrines,  forms,  or 
observances,  however  good,  not  assented  to  by  them, 
not  agreeable  to  their  religious  convictions.  The  Lu- 
theran and  Calvhiistic  doctrines,  and  forms  of  public 
worship  or  church  services,  such  as  they  nre,  nuional 
or  not  rational,  have  become  types,  iixed  landmarks  in 
Protestantism,  by  which  Protestant  Christians  in  every 
land  direct  their  course.  Before  new  landmarks  ai-c 
set  up,  it  is  incumbent  to  prove  not  only  that  they  ai*c 
scripturally  better,  liut  that  those  who  set  tliem  up' arc 
entitled  to  do  so,  and  entitled  to  enforce  the  assent  of 
the  Protestant  conununity  to  them  by  the  aid  of  the 
Bcculararm.  In  the  controversy  which  this  new  iiturg)% 
thus  enforced  on  tlie  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran  congrega- 
tions in  Prussia,  gave  rise  to.  Bishops  Eyiert  andNeander, 
the  ecclesiastical  sponsors  of  this  bantling  of  a  Prussian 
church,  are  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If,  as  Bishop 
Eyiert  says,  the  difference  is  not  essential  between  his 
liturgy  and  the  liturgies  used  in  the  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
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vinistic  churches,  why  frame  it,  why  enforce  it  by  the 
hand  of  the  civil  power?  Why  tear  asunder  the  bands 
of  i>eace  and  harmony  in  which  Protestant  Christians 
were  living?  Why  impox-erish,  by  quartering  troops  on 
them,  the  recusunt  villagers  of  Silesia  who  in  their 
gross  and  honest  ignorance  clung  tu  the  religious  forms 
and  observimces  of  their  forefathers?  Why  drive  them 
to  the  wilds  of  Amei'ica,  pilgrims  of  the  nineteenth 
century  seeking  a  refuge  from  religious  persecution  in 
her  forests  ?  And  from  whence  ?  from  the  most  edu- 
cated land  in  Europe,  from  Prussia  1  Why  put  down 
and  prohibit  the  exercise  of  religious  ^vorship  except 
within  churches,  by  enactment  of  9th  March,  ISS-l*  — 
the  most  anti-christian  and  tyrannical  law  ever  pajised 
in  modern  times  in  any  country  laying  claim  to  civilis- 
ation, religion,  and  the  blessings  of  education. 

But  if  the  difference  between  the  new  and  the  old 
churches  be  essential,  why  do  Bishops  Eylcrt  and  Ne- 
ander  assume  that  they  are  the  Luther  and  Calvin  of 
the  age,  and  are  even  invested  with  greater  jjower  than 
the  original  reformers  ;  as  without  communications  or 
conferences,  which  the  first  reformers  hud,  with  other 
Protestant  ecclesiastics,  or  councils  of  both  churches  in 
other  lands,  they  assume  the  power  of  cramming  their 
own  nostrums  down  the  throat  of  the  whole  Protestant 
church  ?  Do  the  reverend  bishops  declare  that  it  is  only 
for  Prussia  they  pronudgatc  their  liturgy  ?  Their  op- 
ponents ask  if  the  Protestant  church  was  established  for 
Prussia  only  ?  If  Luther  and  Calvin  preached  their 
doctrines  only  for  Prussia  ?  If  Prussia  be  not  a  branch, 
and  a  principal  one,  of  the  general  Kuropcan  Protestant 
church,  which  these  two  courtly  divines  nave  severed  by 
the  hand  of  the  civil  power,  and  on  |K>iitical,  not  doc- 
trinal grounds,  from  the  j)arent  stem  of  which  it  formed 
a  part  ?  Do  these  bishops  maintain  that  the  Prussian 
government  is  entitled  to  prcscrilje  what  religious  ob- 
servances and  doctrines  it  pleases  to  its  own  subjects? 
Then,  say  their  opponents,  freedom  of  religious  belief, 
upon  which  the  Protestant  church  is  founded,  is  gone. 
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Christianity  is  safer,  and  freedom  of  opinion  better  pro- 
tected from  the  arbitrary  hand  of  the  civil  powei*,  by 
having  its  basis,  its  poifif  d'appui,  out  of  the  reach  and 
beyond  tlic  territory  of  an  irresponsible  government 
supreme  both  in  civil  and  religious  affairs  —  safer,  in  a 
word,  at  Home  than  at  Potsdam.  In  an  answer  and 
declaration  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  Berlin, 
dated  13th  July,  1824,  to  an  olficial  letter  of  the  mi- 
nister for  home  affairs,  requiring  them,  as  patrons  of  the 
city  churches,  to  introduce  the  new  liturgy  —  a  very 
remarkable  document  for  its  independent  and  well- 
expressed  arguments  against  the  power  assumed  by  the 
state  to  impose  a  litui^y  on  the  subjects  —  it  is  ob- 
served, "  If,  notwithstanding  the  silence  of  positive  law 
or  usage,  this  liturgical  right  of  the  sovereign  is  to  be 
held  one  of  the  inherent  riglits  of  sovereignty,  the  so- 
vereign must  be  entitled  to  the  same  right  of  imposing  a 
liturgy  or  other  church  observances  on  all  his  subjects 
equally  —  on  the  Catholics  as  well  as  on  the  Protestants. 
But  this  is  decidedly  not  the  case  with  the  Catholic  po- 
pulation, and  the  Protestants  will  be  induced  rather  fo 
fro  omr  to  the  Catholic  faith,  than  to  he  exposed  to  a 
constant  inquietude  of  religious  conscience  by  the  ever- 
changing  forms  of  religious  worship,  imposed  according 
to  the  pleasure  and  personal  views  of  each  succeeding 
sovereign.  The  same  liturgical  right  must  be  inherent 
also  in  Catholic  as  well  as  in  Protestant  sovereigns. 
How  is  the  Protestant  religion  to  subsist  at  all  in  Ca- 
tlioUc  countries  in  which  there  are  very  many  Protestant 
congi'egations,  if  the  Catholic  sovereign  has  this  inherent 
right  over  their  religious  observances  ;-*** 

The  principle  that  the  civil  government,  or  state,  or 
church  and  state  united,  of  a  country  is  entitled  to 
regulate  its  religious  belief,  has  more  of  intellectual 
thraldom  in  it  than  the  ])ower  of  the  popish  church 
ever  exercised  in  the  darkest  ages ;  for  it  had  no  civil 
power  joined  to  its  religious  power.  It  only  worked 
through  the  agency  of  the  civil  power  of  each  country. 
The  church  of  Rome  was  an  independent,  distinct,  and 
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ofien  an  opposing  power  in  every  country  to  tlie  civil 
power,  a  circumstance  in  the  social  economy  of  the 
middle  ages,  to  which,  perliaps,  Europe  is  indebted  for 
her  civilisation  and  freedom  —  for  not  being  in  the 
state  of  barbarism  and  slavery  of  the  East,  and  of  every 
country,  ancient  and  modern,  in  which  the  religious 
and  civil  power  have  been  united  in  one  government. 
Civil  liberty  is  closely  connected  with  i*eligious  liberty  — 
with  the  church  being  independent  of  the  state,  although 
not  exactly  in  the  way  of  the  .Scotch  clergy  claim  for  the 
church,  a  church  power  independent  of  the  civil  power. 
The  question  being  agitated  on  the  Continent  as  well 
as  at  home,  deserves  consideration. 

In  Germany  the  seven  Catholic  sovereigns  have 
12,074,700  Catholic  subjects,  and  ^,541,000  Protestant 
subjects.  The  twenty-nine  protestani  sovereigns,  in- 
cluding the  four  free  cities,  have  l-^,!  13,000  Protestant 
subjects,  and  i,9G(>,000  Catholic.  Of  these  populations 
in  Germany  those  which  have  their  pouit  of  spiritual  go- 
vernment without  tlieir  states  and  independent  of  them, 
—as  the  Catholics  have  at  Home, — enjoy  certainly  more 
spiritual  independence,  are  less  exposed  to  the  inter- 
meddling of  the  hand  of  civil  power  with  their  religious 
concerns,  than  the  Protestant  populations,  which,  since 
the  Reformation,  have  had  church  and  state  united  in 
one  government,  and  in  which  each  autocratic  sovereign 
is  lie  fncfo  a  home-pope.  The  church  affairs  of  Prussia 
in  this  half  century,  those  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  of 
the  smaller  principalities  such  jis  Auhalt  Cothen.  in  all 
of  which  the  state  has  assumed  and  exercised  power 
inconsistently  with  the  principles,  doctrines,  observances, 
or  privileges  of  the  Protestant  religion,  clearly  show 
that  the  Protestant  church  on  the  Continent,  as  a 
power,  has  become  merely  an  administrative  body  of 
clerical  functionaries  acting  under  the  orders  of  the 
civil  power  or  state.  The  many  able  and  pious  men  of 
the  laity  as  well  as  clergy  in  Scotland,  who  contend 
that  this  subserviency  of  the  church  to  the  state  is  not 
a  sound  and  sjife  position  for  the  Christian  Protestant 
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religion,  are  in  tbe  riglit  practically  as  well  as  tbeoreti- 
cally.  The  power  of  a  state  over  the  rclifrious  con- 
cerns of  its  subjects  is  proved  by  all  history,  ancient  and 
modern,  to  be  so  adverse  to  the  development  of  civil 
liberty,  that  it  may  be  called  the  right  arm  of  despotism. 
It  is  this  power  which  enslaves  the  Russian  and  the 
Mahometan  populations.  It  is  adverse  to  the  Protestant 
reli>;ion,  not  merely  from  the  freaks  or  schemes  of  auto- 
cratic monarehs  endeavouring,  as  in  Prussia,  to  convert 
religion  into  a  state  machine,  an  evil  which  a  consti- 
tutional jifovenunent  may  prevent,  but  by  an  evil  winch 
no  form  of  government  can  prevent — by  reducing  tlie 
moral  weight  of  the  clergy  of  a  country  to  that  of  state, 
paid  functionaries.  If  the  traveller  fairly  examines  the 
religious  and  moral  influence  of  the  established  clergy 
in  Protestant  countries,  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  England 
and  Scolhmii,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  he  ^vill  find  it 
diminished  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  [wwer  of  the 
state  over  the  religious  concerns  of  the  people,  and  at 
its  minimum  in  those  despotic  states,  such  as  Denmark 
and  Prussia,  in  which  the  clergy  act  merely  as  func- 
tionaries put  in  by  the  state  to  perform  cettain  duties 
according  to  certain  forms.  Tlie  union  of  church  and 
state  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  settled  itself  In  all 
Protestant  countries,  —  viz.  that  of  the  civil  power  being 
supreme,  and  the  church  power  merely  administrative, 
or,  at  tlie  utmost,  deliberative,  but  not  at  all  legislative 
and  executive  in  church  aiFairs — appears  not  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  first  reformers.  A  church 
power  in  Protestant  countries  independent  of  the  state 
or  civil  magistrate  in  all  ecclesiastical  affairs,  as  the 
Catholic  church  is  by  its  subjection  to  the  Roman  nontiir 
only,  was  undoubtedly  the  prevailing  idea  in  the  re- 
formed church  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies ;  and  this  independence  of  the  church  power  was 
not  ideal  only,  but,  as  evei-y  kirk  session  or  parish  record 
in  Protestant  countries  shows,  was  exerted  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  over  acts  in  private  life,  which  if 
illegal  belonged  only  to  the  cognisance  of  the  civil 
magistrate. 
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Time,  however,  has  proved  that,  under  every  form  of 
government — in  Holland,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  Hans- 
towns  with  their  various  modiHcations  of  democracy, 
in  Pnissiji,  Denmark,  Sweden,  with  monarchy  or  aris- 
tocracy as  the  ruling  element  in  tl»eir  social  economy, 
in  Britain  with  a  mixed  constitution — no  such  state 
within  a  state,  as  a  church  power  independent  of  the 
civil  power,  can  exist  without  a  derangement  of  all  the 
movements  of  society.  The  independent  action  of  an 
ccclesiafitical  power  over  spiritual  afiairs  which  cannot 
be  distinctly  divided  from  temporal  interests  by  any 
definition,  as  they  run  into  each  other  imperceptibly,  is 
abandoned,  even  in  theory,  in  all  Protestant  countries 
except  Scotland  :  and  those  who  support  the  theory  in 
Scotland  are  puzzled  when  called  upon  to  apply  it  to 
practice,  and  to  distinguish  what  is  pui'ely  spiritual  in 
any  given  case,  that  does  not  also  touch  those  civil 
rights  and  temporal  interests  which  are  avowedly  out 
of  church  jurisdiction.  They  aie  nevertheless  in  the 
right  who  maintain  this  theory.  The  supremacy  of  the 
civil  power  over  the  religious  concerns  of  the  people  is 
clearly  inconsistent  with  a  sound  and  pure  administra- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion  in  Protestant  countries. 
Now,  there  is  but  one  remedy  for  this  overwhelming 
evil  which  has  been  growing  to  a  head  since  the  Jie- 
formation.  It  is  to  vest  the  church  power  in  Protestimt 
countries  neither  in  tlie  civil  power  or  government  of 
the  country,  nor  in  an  ecclesiusticul  jwwer  iiulcpcndent 
of  the  civil  power  or  government,  which  would  be  a 
state  within  the  state  incompatible  with  social  movement, 
but  in  the  source  of  all  social  power — in  the  people. 
It  is  in  the  voluntary  system,  in  which  neither  state 
power  nor  church  power  can  interfere  with  the  religious 
convictions  of  men,  that  Protestant  Christianity  must 
ultimately  find  its  true  and  permanent  asylum. 

It  will  not  escajK.'  the  reader  that  all  these  church 
questions  abroad  are  modifications  of  the  siime  non- 
intrusion question  which  agitates  Scotland,  and  of  the 
church  extension  and   high   church   power  questions 
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which  l>egin  to  agitate  England :  nil  are  modifications 
of  the  same  unsettled  question,  whether  the  state  or 
church,  singly  or  jointly,  should  or  should  not  have  a 
power  over  the  religious  doctrines  and  observances  of 
the  individuals  composing  the  social  body.  The  church 
assumes  now,  as  it  did  in  the  darkest  nges,  tliat  such  a 
power  over  the  religious  conscience  should  be  lodged 
somewhere,  and  the  only  (juestion  it  permits  is,  whether 
this  power  should  be  lodged  in  a  body  called  the  church, 
or  in  a  body  called  the  state.  That  this  power  should 
be  lodged  in  u  body  called  the  people,  that  is,  shoulil  l>e 
abolished  altogether  as  an  establishment  in  society  vested 
with  power  —  and  no  Christian  doctrine,  observance,  or 
ceix'mony,  have  any  exclusive  rights,  powers,  or  pri- 
vileges in  society  more  than  any  other  Christian  doctrine, 
obsen'ance,  or  ceremony,  the  preference  being  one 
wliich  should  I'esi  on  individual  Christian  conviction 
«lonc,  not  upon  positive  laws  of  a  church,  or  state  and 
church  government — is  a  truth  which  is  only  beginning 
to  dawn  upon  Europe  from  across  the  Atlantic. 

In  this  clerical  epidemic,  this  cholera  saccrdoUtlU 
which  has  spread  over  the  European  churches,  it  is  a 
singular  historical  coincidence,  that  at  the  very  same 
moment,  the  Catholic,  the  Calvlnistic,  and  the  English 
clergy  are  agitating  for  a  church  power  indeiiendent  of 
the  civil  |x)wer,  and  arguing  the  point  (wliich  is  still 
njore  singular)  upon  precisely  the  same  grounds.  "  The 
headship  of  Christ  in  his  church,"  as  propounded  by 
the  many  able  Scotch  ministers  who  claim  an  indepen- 
dent power  for  the  Scotch  Kirk  from  the  authority  of 
the  civil  power,  is  stated  in  almost  the  same  words  and 
arguments  by  Dr.  Von  Schutz,  Ueber  Kirchen  StaaU 
rvcht  in  der  Preiisxischen  Rhein  Provinz,  Wurzburg, 
1S'I>1,  and  by  a  host  of  other  Catholic  polemical  pam- 
pidet  writers,  who  claim  the  same  independence  of  the 
civil  power  for  the  Roman  Catholic  establishment  in 
Prussia.  It  would  be  a  task  bordering  on  the  ludicroiLS, 
yet  suggestive  of  just  ideas  of  the  nature  of  church 
power,  to  bring  together  the  exactly  similar  reasonings, 
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the  identical  scriptural  references  and  expressions  used 
by  popish  priests  and  presbyterian  ministers,  for  proving 
the  inde[>endence  of  the  power  of  the  church  of  the  civil 
power,  or  state,  fortheirrespective  church  establishments. 
An  apostolic  succession  to  power,  derived  from  the  head- 
ship of  our  Saviour  over  his  church,  is  equally  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  papist,  the  Puseyite,  and  the 
prcsbytcriau  builds  at  the  present  day  the  cliurch's  in- 
dependence of  the  civil  power.  The  popish  priests  seem 
to  have  a  stronger  position  in  their  argument  than  the 
English  or  Scotch  clergy,  because  the  apostolic  succes- 
sion in  the  person  of  each  pope  is  a  received  dogma  in 
their  faith,  from  which  there  is  no  dissent  among  them  ; 
and  the  spiritual  power  of  the  pope,  and  the  matters 
over  which  it  extends  —  the  jujt  majestaticxnn  circa 
sacra  —  are  settled  and  acknowledged  points  in  the  laws 
of  all  Catholic  countries.  The  popish  clergy  also  in 
Germany  stand  upon  the  liberal  and  popular  grounds, 
that  when  the  territorial  possession  of  a  district  is,  from 
political  considerations,  made  over  from  one  potentate  to 
anotiier, — from  a  Catholic  to  a  Protestant,  or  vice  versa, 
which  was  the  case  with  the  provinces  of  the  Rhine, 
Belgium,  &c.,  —  it  is 'a  monstrous  proposition  that  the 
religion,  laws,  habits,  and  whole  social  existence  of  the 
people  thus  transferred,  must  be  changed  and  accommo- 
dated forthwith  to  those  of  the  new  masters  put  upon 
them  ;  that  from  Protestants  they  must  become  Catholics, 
or  the  reverse  —  from  the  code  Na|)oleon,  must  adopt 
the  feudal  law.  The  popish  priests  stand  upon  the  de- 
fence of  acknowledged  spiritual  rights,  which,  if  taken 
away  by  a  royal  edict  without  any  concurrence  of  the 
people  to  it  through  a  constitutional  representation,  and 
a  law  or  act  to  which  the  people  are  parties,  would  lay- 
open  all  rights,  as  well  as  those  claimed  by  the  clergy, 
to  the  arbitrary  interference  of  the  civil  power.  Inde- 
pendent altogether  of  supci-stition  or  church  influence, 
the  Catholic  clergy  have  here  a  support  from  this  con- 
nection between  their  cause  and  the  cause  of  liberal 
constitutional  government,  as  opposed  to  a  goveniment 
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of  arbitrary  edicts  and  irresponsible  functionaries.  It  is 
the  popular  side,  and  the  government  will  either  have  to 
give  way,  or  to  submit  its  propositions  to  a  constitu- 
tional legislature.  Between  submission  to  the  ]>opc  in 
all  the  questions  with  the  C^atholic  church,  and  a  repre- 
sentative constitution  sanctioning  by  the  voice  of  the 
people  themselves  the  supremacy  of  the  state  in  those 
questions,  no  third  way  is  open  for  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment. It  seems  a  decree  of  fate  in  social  economy,  that 
representative  government,  parliaments,  shall  spring  up 
in  every  age  from  collisions  between  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers.  In  their  struggle  for  a  su]>rcmacy 
of  authority  in  regulating  the  human  mind  in  its  reli- 
gious convictions,  the  power  drops  from  both,  and  is  re- 
stored to  its  proper  owner — the  people  themselves.  The 
church  questions  in  Prussia  were  of  the  late  monarch's 
own  raising.  He  wilfully  lighted  a  candle  to  bum  his 
own  fingers.  The  diifei'ent  churches  are  supported  by 
the  people,  because  their  cause  is  opposed  to  an  ai'bitrary 
irresponsible  government  regulating  by  its  edicts  the 
most  sacred  interests  of  men.  The  Scotch  and  English 
churches  stand  upon  no  such  popular  grounds,  for  their 
claim  is,  that  society  should  take  a  retrograde  step,  and 
re-esUblish  a  church  power  over  the  religious  concerns 
of  men  which,  from  the  advance  of  society  in  good  go- 
vernment and  intelligence,  is  already  half  abolished  in 
constitutional  governments,  by  being  brought  under  the 
legislative  |K»wer  of  tlic  state,  and  nuist  fiuall  y  be  abrogated 
altogether  for  the  sake  of  religion  itself,  by  the  adoption 
of  tne  voluntiu-y  clmrch  system,  and  the  abandonment 
both  by  church  and  state  of  all  |K)vver  over  the  religious 
concerns  of  men,  as  a  power  which  is  merely  a  remnant 
of  dark  and  barbarous  times.  The  stones  are  too  hot 
on  which  Wishart,  Servetns,  and  Latimer  were  burnt  at 
the  stake,  for  Papist,  Puscyite,  or  Calvinist  to  build  n 
modem  church  power  upon. 

The  untravclied  reader  may  not  understand  fully  this 
question  of  the  liturgy,  without  some  explanation  re- 
specting the  liturgies  of  the  Lutheran  church  on  the 
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Continent.  The  Lutheran  church  never  had  one 
unchangeable  liturgy,  ritual,  or  ibrm  of  public  worship, 
like  that  of  the  English  church.  Luther  himself, 
although  he  favoured  set  forms  of  prayers  **  to  aid  the 
weaker  shepherds  in  their  pastoral  duties,"  was  so  far 
from  giving  them  the  importance  given  to  such  forms 
by  the  Church  of  l-lngland,  that  in  bis  Order  or  Regu- 
lation of  Public  Worship  of  the  year  15^^(3,  he  says  iiv 
his  powerful  but  simple  language,  —  as  a  writer  and 
thinker,  Luther  was  the  Cobbett  or  O'Connell  of  his 
age  ^**  Will  any  congregation  not  willingly  follow 
others  in  these  outward  things  ?  what  need  is  there  to 
burden  their  consciences  by  orders  of  councils  which 
soon  come  to  be  laid  down  as  law,  and  ensnare  cither 
their  consciences  or  their  souls?  If  the  one  church 
follow  the  other  from  free  will,  or  if  each  follow  its 
own  custom  and  usage,  it  matters  not,  so  that  an 
unity  of  spirit  in  belief  and  in  word  be  preserved. 
The  diversity  in  earthly  and  external  things  does  no 
hann."  Luther  always  maintained  this  Christian  and 
evangelical  freedom.  It  was  the  basis  of  his  own 
Reformation.  Again,  he  says,  in  bis  explanation  and 
preaching  on  the  gospel  of  Saint  John,  —  "  Worldly 
powers,  princes,  lords,  and  lawyers,  nmy  make  laws, 
give  out  rights  and  orders  respecting  houses  and 
yards,  villages  and  com  fields,  wine,  and  land,  and 
people,  and  all  that  is  upon  the  earth  that  h  subject  to 
man  ;  but  in  matters  of  belief,  in  what  belongs  to  the 
soul,  to  deal  as  with  outward  bodily  things,  such  as  our 
oxen,  and  houses,  and  yards  —  no  I  that  is  not  to  be 
stiffured."  Again  he  says,  **  I  tell  you  again,  neither 
pope,  nor  bishop,  nor  any  man,  has  a  right  to  put  a 
single  syllable  upon  a  Christian  man,  unless  it  be  done 
with  his  own  free  consent ;  and  what  is  otherivise  done, 
is  done  in  the  spirit  of  tyranny."  The  Lutheran 
church  on  the  Continent  has  always  adhered  to  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  Luther's  doctrine  on  this  subject. 
Every  province,  and  almost  every  congregation,  has 
always  had  some  peculiarity  of  its  own  in  the  forms  of 
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prayer  aiul  church  observances  —  that  is  to  say,  in  its 
liturgy  and  agenda  —  but  all  keeping  strictly  within 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  and  spirit.  Between  15'2S  and 
]55.'},  tlicrc  were  no  fewer  than  13*2  liturgies,  church 
ser^'ices,  or  agenda  In  the  Lutheran  church,  all  approved 
of  and  sanctioned  by  the  civil  authorities  of  the  land, 
and  all  strictly  Lutheran,  although  differing  in  the 
orfler,  forms,  observances,  or  words.  The  Calvinistic 
church  from  the  days  of  Calvin  himself,  had  also  its  set 
forms  as  well  as  its  extemporary  prayer.  The  practical 
effect  in  the  Lutheran  church  was  that  the  sermon  and 
the  preacher's  prayer  at  opening,  and  again  at  closing 
it,  were  always  considered,  as  in  the  Calvinistic  church, 
the  main  part  of  the  service,  and  the  liturgy  rather  as 
a  preparatory  solenuiising  of  the  mind  for  it.  This 
view  seems  also  to  be  retained  by  the  English  Indepen- 
dents who  follow  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England 
service.  Now  a  memorial  of  twelve  mhiistcrs  of  Berlin*, 
(October  ^2.5th,  18*25),  against  the  force  put  upon  their 
religious  ccmvictions  by  the  new  liturgy,  states  as  their 
objections  to  it  and  to  the  agenda  promulgated  with  it, 
that  this  freedom  of  religious  action  within  the  bounds 
of  the  doctrine  and  spirit  of  Lutheranism,  as  established 
by  Luther  himself,  is  abrogated.  They  are  bound,  they 
say,  like  the  priests  of  the  Romish  or  Anglican  church, 
to  a  literal  delivery  of  certain  forms  of  prayer,  not 
suited  to  many  of  their  congregations  —  in  short,  to  a 
mass.  They  say,  that  independently  of  the  errors  or 
discrepancies  with  Lutheran  doctrine  that  maybe  found 
in  the  new  liturgy,  it  is  erected  into  a  new  indejwndent 
service,  which  the  liturgy  never  was  before  in  the 
Lutheran  church,  distinct  and  separated  altogether  from 
the  sermon.  This  mass  is  made  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance, and  the  sermon  following  it  only  an  adjunct. 
This  importance  given  to  the  mere  ceremonial,  they 
say,  tends  to  catholicise  the  minds  of  the  i>eoplc,  to 

•  Bcdt'iikcn  von  zwiilf  evanprli«chen  Prcdipcrn  in  Berlin,  no  wie 
vnm  Ik'rliiicrMajji.-ilratakl'fltron  vrmrhirdfiiPrKirclipn-gemeiiifliMi, 
Uber  itiu  Kiufutr lining  dcr  ncuea  Kircheu  Agende.    I.eipsig,  1^26* 
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make 'the  mere  attendance  on  ceremonial  fonn  the 
most  important  religious  duty  in  their  minds.  The 
ministers  of  the  new  church  are  prohibited  in  the 
agenda  from  occupying  more  than  one  hour  in  the 
wiuile  service,  and  the  liturgy  is  to  occupy  one  half 
hour.  The  sermon  consequently  can  scarcely  have 
more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes,  which  is 
totally  insufficient,  they  assert,  for  conveying  Christian 
instruction.  They  are  also  prohibited  by  the  new 
agenda  from  using  any  introductory  or  concluding 
prayer  to  the  sermon — the  most  important  and  effective 
parts  of  the  old  service,  both  in  the  Lutheran  and 
Calvinistic  church.  The  new  service  is,  in  short,  two 
distinct  services  —  one  a  formal  mass,  the  other  a 
sermon  witliout  tlie  aid  of  prayer  allowed  to  the 
preacher.  They  complain  also  that  in  this  liturgy  no 
part  is  allotted  to  the  congregation.  It  contains  about 
fourteen  responses  to  be  made  by  the  choristers,  who 
sing  from  a  seat  behind  or  near  the  altar,  but  the  con- 
gregation has  no  more  part  in  the  new  service  than  in  a 
Rojnan  Catholic  higli  mass. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  the  service  in  the  new 
Prussian  church.  There  is  an  altar  railed  in,  and 
covered  with  an  altar  cloth.  Two  lighted  wax  candles 
and  a  crucifix  sttmd  upon  the  altar^  and  behind  and 
around  it  are  pictures  of  saints,  and  holy  subjects,  as  in 
a  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  only  difference  ob- 
sei'vable  is,  that  the  priest  at  the  altar  is  in  a  plain  black 
gown,  instead  of  the  embroidered  robes  in  which  the 
Catholic  priest  officiates.  He  reads  the  new  liturgy 
standing  with  his  back  against  the  altar,  and  facing  the 
people.  The  amen  to  eacli  prayer  is  finely  quavered 
out  by  the  choristei's  behind  tiie  altar,  and  the  **  Ilal- 
Iciuia,"  the  **  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  the  "  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,"  &c.,  are  delivered  with  great  musical 
effect,  a.s  might  be  expected  in  so  musical  a  land.  But, 
as  justly  objected  to  by  the  twelve  ministers  in  their 
protest  against  this  new  service,  the  congregation  have 
no  part  in  all  this,  —  are  not  made  partakers,  as  in  the 
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iiMtf  and  in  the  EngUi  liiiiLii  ij  m  tfceact  of  pabiie 
WMihip.  TbeT  UY  bm  p— He liitiwi  m,  m  to  an  opera. 
So  Dtde  has  it  been  afeeBrfcd  tint  ihe  congregstioD 
AooM  tslEe  a  part  is  thn  nrvr  aerviee,  that  do  boo4s  of 
the  bbn^y  eapnalcnt  to  tbe  Ea^Bk  cotoop  Pnyer- 
book  are  in  todr  banda.  The  Ktncgy  b  for  the  cler- 
oolf,  aadii  not  crcn  to  be  got  at  the  bookscUers* 
The  only  book  oT  public  wonhsp  in  the  bands 
oTtbe  cougttgatiop  is  the  fining  boch.  Thii  is  a  sort 
of  hymn-book  in  doggrel  venc^  which  supefscdes  the 
FodbM  of  Dftvid  and  the  paraphraKs  of  portioiM  of 
Sdiptare  nsed  in  our  cbann  aerriccs.  It  is  printed 
as  proaev  but  each  danae  of  a  aantence  ii  a  line  ih  jmii^ 
to  another  clause.  It  is  cfiridcd  into  «ctioBi  and  sen« 
teoccsy  which  are  numbered;  and  the  numbers  being 
itBck  up  in  conspicuous  parts  of  the  church,  the  con- 
gregatioa  on  entering  sees  what  is  to  be  sung  vrithotit 
the  minister  or  clerk  giving  ont  the  place  uid  rerK. 
Tbe  whole  part  that  the  congregation  has  to  take  in  the 
public  worship  by  the  new  aerrice  is  to  sing  or  chaunt 
a  portion  of  this  Gesang  buch  with  the  accompaniment  of 
the  oi^an,  before  the  minister  comes  to  the  altar  to 
read  the  litui^,  and  again  in  the  intenral  between  the 
liturgy  and  the  sermon.  This  Gesang  buch  is  not  a 
collection  of  versions  or  paraphrases  of  any  particniar 
passages  of  the  Old  or  S'cw  Testament,  nor  have  its 
hymns  the  slightest  reference  to  Scripture  or  any  bibli- 
cal allusion  or  phraseology.  It  is  no  doubt  distilled  from 
the  Scriptures,  but  it  carefully  avoids  giving  any  flivoar 
of  its  origin.  A  Prussian  congregation  has  as  little  to 
do  with  the  Bible  as  with  the  Koran,  in  the  new  church 
•ervice,  except  that  in  the  course  of  the  liturgy  a  lesson 
of  the  tlay,  as  in  the  English  service,  is  read  from  the 
New  Testament.  But  as  the  whole  liturgy,  lesson  and 
all,  occupies  but  half  an  hour,  and  the  coi^r^ation 
have  neither  Prayer-books  nor  Bibles  in  their  hands,  and 
have  nothing  but  this  Gesang  buch  expressing  no  doubt 
religious  sentiinentt  but  with  no  reference  to  Scripture, 
it  is  evident  that  the  intent  has  been  to  constitute  this 
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new  service  into  something  like  the  Roman  Catholic 
ceremonial  mass,  and  to  tliscourage  the  use  of  the  Bible 
among  the  common  people.  The  people  have  nothing 
but  this  Gesang  buch  as  necessary  in  their  public 
worship,  and  a  meagre  childish  composition  it  is — alto- 
gether unworthy  of  being  the  manual  of  devotion  and 
of  the  public  worship  of  educated  Christians.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  our  Scotch  version  of  the  Psalms  of 
David  in  metre  is,  if  considered  as  poetical  or  metrical 
composition,  but  poor  and  rude ;  yet  it  has,  from  an- 
tiquity, use,  and  its  close  adherence  to  its  original,  a 
merit  which  a  finer  or  more  poetical  vcision  would  pro- 
bably want — it  is  better  adapted  to  the  car  and  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  counnon  man.  It  is  often  also 
worthy  of  its  text,  and,  with  all  its  poverty  and  quaint 
simplicity  of  metre,  the  poetry  and  feeling  of  the  ori- 
ginal psalm  often  shine  through.  But  in  this  substitute 
for  the  Psalms  of  David  in  the  new  Prussian  cluntrh, 
there  is  no  scriptural  basis  whatsoever  ;  it  is  a  maudlin 
collection  of  sentiments,  —  pious,  no  doubt,  but  nowise 
scriptural ;  and  suitable  rather  for  an  infant  school 
than  for  a  congregation  of  grown-up  Christians. 

The  German  language  is  now  so  generally  studied, 
that  a  specimen  of  the  Gesang  buch  will  enable  most 
readers  to  judge  for  themselves  of  this  Prussian  substi- 
tute for  the  Psalms  of  David.  By  giving  its  exact 
English  synonyme  below  each  German  word,  the 
English  reader  even  may  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of 
its  style  and  merits:  — 

XXXIV.  1.     Jesus  wir    ersohetnon    liier**  dcino  Siissigkeit    zu 
Jesus  wc        appear       here      thy     swcrtncu     to 

Bchmcckcn^!    deinc  Gnad    erflehcn    wir'^    Herz   und  Oliren    eu 
taste  I  thy      grace      isolirtt     we       heart    and     tars      to 

erwecken'?;    Aom   wir    deine  HimraelBlehren-'    una   zum  Trost 

awaken ;       that    ve    tby     beaven-teacUing     us      to  comfort 
mit  Freuden  horeu.^ 
with    joy     may  hear. 

2.     Oefne      deines    Dieners  Muiid,    gieb    ilim    ileines  Geistcs 
Open         thy     servant's  uiouth,  give     him     thy       Spirit's 

Gaben,  dass  cr  mag  aus   Heracns-grund,  rait  des  Worles  Kraflt 
gifts,   that   he  may  out  of  heart- ground,  with  the  word's   power 
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ana  laben,   und   dara  uns  die  Himmcls-speUe        stark  auf 

us    refresh,  ant)  that    ur   the      beavcii-food  may  strengthen     on 

uiiser     Pilger-reise. 
our   pilgrim-journey. 

3.     Dir  dnm  VaLer  und  dera  Geist  soil    das  Herz    geheiligi 
To  thcc  the  Falher  and   tho    Spirit  shall  the    beart   dedicated 

werdeO}  hilf  tiur   dium  wir       allenncist       uns  crhcbcn  ran  der 
1h>,     help  only    that  wc  most  especially   us      ralae     from  the 

Krdont  um  rait  innigca  Vcrlungcu  deinc  Gabcn  zu  empfangen. 
earth,  for  trith  iuwanl     desire         thy     gifts     to     receive. 

Although  printed  in  the  original  as  prose,  the  words 
4-  and  12,  8  and  I7,  21  and  *27,  in  the  first  verse,  rhyme 
together  ;  and  in  the  same  way  in  the  other  two  rerses 
of  this  hymn,  each  clause  is  a  metrical  line.  Here  is 
another  taken  by  chance  as  a  specimen  :  — 

CCVII.  I.Wirdauken  dir  Herr  Jesu  Christ*  das   du    furnn» 
We  thank  thee  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  thuu  for  us 

goatorben     bist'^   und    unserer    Suuden     schwerer    Last  i''    am 
died  hast,     and    of  our        stas       tlie  heavy   load,   uu  ihe 

Kreuz  auf    dich     genommeD  ha»t.^ 
cross  upon  thyself      taken       hast. 

2.  Suhn   Goltes     und    des  Mcnschen  Sohn,  verhcrrlicbed  nun 
Son     of  God     and    of        roan        son^         glurificd       now 

uach  Scbmach    und   Hohn,    erlos   uns  von  dem   ewigcn    Tod, 
after  contempt    and  ttcorn,  deliver  us    from  the     eternal   death, 

und    trost      uns  in  den  letaten    Nuth. 
and  comfort  us  in  the     last     uecejisity. 

3.  O    reich   uns  deine    starkc   Hand  in    onserem  Kreuz  und 
O   reach  to  us    thy     strong    hand,    in      our        cross     and 

Prufungs-sland,      danilt       auch  vrtr  geduldig  seyu  ;  uns  trosten 
trial  situation,  that  thereby  alto  we    patient      be  ;     ua  comfort 

deine         Kreuzens-pein 
thy    sufferings  ou  the  cruss. 

4'.  Zu    dir    sleht  uiidre   Ziivpraicbt    du  uerdest   una  verlassen 
To  thee  stands  our     confidence,  thou    wilt        us         leave 

nicbt,  mit   deiner  Giiade  bei  una  stehen  bis  wir  zu  deinem  Reich 
nut,  vith     tliy      grace   by   us  stand  until  we  to     thy    kingdom 

eingehen. 
goiw. 

In  this,  the  words  G  and  12,  and  I7  and  23,  in  the 
first   verse,    end   metrical    liiics,    and   make  a  sojt  of 
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doggrel  rhyme,  and  the  same  takes  place  in  the  other 
three  verses.  The  first  of  these  two  hymns,  or  what- 
ever they  maybe  called,  stands  under  the  rubric — "Of 
Christian  worship  of  God  ;"  the  second,  number  207., 
under  that  of — "  Of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus  : " 
and  of  49  such  hymns,  or  sections  of  rhyming  prose, 
under  this  head  in  the  Gesang  buch,  not  one  makes  any 
nearer  allusion  to,  or  gives  any  more  knowledge  of 
'*  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus,**  than  this  spe- 
cimen. The  sentiments  of  this  composition  are  no 
doubt  unobjectionable ;  but  such  nursery  hyinns  or 
rhymes  arc  infinitely  below  the  intellectual  pitch  of  our 
uneducated  common  people,  and  appear  at  once  la- 
mentable and  ludicrous,  when  we  consider  that  such  is 
the  only  manual  of  public  worship  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  highly  and  generally  educated  people  in  Europe  — 
this  the  equivalent  in  their  public  worship  for  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  English  people,  and  the 
Bible  and  Psalms  of  David  of  the  Scotch. 

The  new  Prussian  church  ser^'ice  approaches  certainly 
in  its  forms  much  nearer  to  the  Lutheran  than  to  the  Cal- 
vinistic  church  ;  and  even  the  twelve  Lutheran  ministers 
of  Berlin  who  protest  against  its  tendency  seem  to  have 
found  no  very  great  discrepancy  with  the  old  liturgy. 
The  Calvinistic  church  is  much  more  hardly  dealt  with 
by  its  subjection  to  a  religious  service  of  mere  form. 
The  greatest  opposition,  however,  to  the  new  church 
has  arisen  from  the  Lutherans.  This  is  inherent  in  all 
religious  dissensions — the  slighter  the  difference  the 
greater  the  discordance  and  acrimony.  It  is  inherent 
in  human  nature.  Where  differences  arc  really  incon- 
siderable, the  violence  done  to  our  free  moral  agency 
by  enforcing  a  conformity  is  the  more  revolting  to  the 
human  mind.  The  will  that  controls  our  freedom  is 
not  disguised  under  any  plea  of  importance  in  the  ohject 
to  l)e  attained. 

The  recourse  to  armed  force,  to  the  dismissal  of 
functionaries  suspected  of  favouring  the  old  ritual, 
to  all  the  usual  modes  of  compulsion  in  arbitrary  go- 
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Temments  to  enforce  conformity,  had  the  usual  conse- 
quences of  religious  persecution — the  calling  forth  new 
mid  unexpected  zeal  and  opposition.  A  new  sect  of 
Old  Lutlierans,  as  thoy  called  thcnjselves,  sprung  up  J 
that  is  to  say,  the  Lutherans  who  were  at  first  in  a  state 
of  great  indifference  al)out  the  new  church,  were  roused 
by  the  persecution  for  enforcing  a  conformity  in  trilling 
observa[ices,  and  fell  buck  with  new-born  zeal  upon  the 
old  original  doctrines  and  church  observances  of 
Lutheranism,  Their  congregations,  which  had  been 
reckoned  by  the  court-clergy  as  belonging  to  and  cm- 
bodied  with  the  new  Prussian  church  without  asking 
their  consent,  repudiated  such  a  junction.  There  was 
a  considerable  reaction  towards  **  the  good  old  times  " 
of  narrow,  almost  papistical  observance  of  forms  and 
usages  as  all-important  in  religion.  The  Puseyite  was 
abroad  in  Prussia,  as  in  England  ;  and  with  the  advan- 
titge  in  Prussia,  that  he  had  persecution  aiding  his 
cause,  while  our  government,  unluckily  for  zealots, 
lets  them  sleep  themselves  out  in  peace  and  neglect. 

The  Prussian  government  might  have  been  pleased 
with  this  retrograde  step  to  the  spirit  of  the  KJth 
century  ;  for  in  bringing  forward  its  new  church,  the 
avowed  object  was  to  raise  a  bulwark  against  the  modem 
spirit  of  religious  freedom,  and  to  restore  "the  good 
old  times."  But  thiti  revival  could  not  be  tolerated 
because  it  was  an  independent  step  of  these  Old  Lu- 
therans, and  here  government  must  originate  every 
movement  of  the  people.  The  government  was  conse- 
quently in  tlie  false  position  of  acting  in  the  spirit  of 
this  very  party  she  was  [xirsecuting. 

In  estimating  the  state  of  religion  in  Protestant 
Prussia,  the  practical  tendency  of  the  new  service 
pointed  out  by  the  twelve  ministers  and  by  the  magis- 
tracy of  IJorlin  in  their  memorials  against  it,  must  be 
examined.  The  new  service,  as  stated  by  them,  cer- 
tainly does  consist  of  two  distinct,  and  in  principle  to- 
tally different  and  conflicting  services.  The  one  is  a 
mass  Inquiring  a  passive  acceptance  of  the  formal  cere- 
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monial  prayer  of  tLe  priest,  without  any  mental  effort 
of  the  cougregatiou,  and  with  as  little  devotional  ex- 
ercise or  participation  on  their  part  as  in  the  popish 
church  J  the  other  service  is  a  sermon  addressed  alto- 
gether to  the  mind  of  the  congregation,  standing  con- 
sequently upon  a  principle  at  variance  altogether  with 
that  on  which  the  other  part  of  the  service  is  founded. 
In  the  afternoon  there  is  no  service  at  the  altar,  no 
liturgical  prayers  as  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  there 
is  a  section  of  the  Gesang  buch  sung,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
a  sermon,  the  Lord's  Prayer  again,  and  the  blessing, 
and  another  portion  of  the  Gesang  buch  sung,  which 
constitute  the  evening  service.     This  radical  division  in 
the  church  service   appears  to  have   formed  a  similar 
division  in  the  religious  state  of  the  people.     You  se«2 
some  going  to  church  to  hear  the  liturgy,  and  going 
out  when  it  is  finished  as  having  gone  through  all  that 
is  essential  in  religious  duties :  others  again  are  going 
in  when  the  liturgy  is  over,  or  go  to  the  evening  service 
only,  as  the  sermon,  and  not  the  ceremonial,  is  to  them 
the  essential.     The  junction  of  the  two  distinct  prin- 
ciples in  one  service  is  as  incongruous  as  it  would  be  to 
bind  the  New  Testament  and  V>r.  Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus 
in  one  volume,     nationalism  is  very  generally  preached 
after  a  church  sen'ice   requiring   piissive    inertness   of 
mind,  and  repose  upon  ceremonial  foi-ms  of  prayer  as 
much  as  in  the  cliurch  of  Rome. 

The  forced  amalgamation  of  the  Lutheran  and  CaU 
viuistic  churches  into  this  third  thing,  neither  Lutheran 
nor  Calvinistic,  and  the  abolition  of  tlie  very  name  of  the 
Protestant  church  in  Prussia,  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
gratuitous,  unhappy,  and  senseless  act  of  irrcsjwnsible 
despotism  ever  exercised  over  and  submitted  to  by  a 
Christian  ]>euple  in  civilised  times.  There  is  much  in 
a  name.  With  the  abolition  of  the  name  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  this  government  has  effected  what  em- 
perors and  poi>es  could  not  do  —  has  nearly  destroyed 
the  Protestant  religion  itself  in  Germany,  and  with  it 
almost  all  religion.     The  ancient   liturgy  of  the  Lu- 
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therati,  the  freely  out-poured  prayer  of  the  Calvinist, 
being  both  silenced  in  the  land,  the  mind  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  had  nothing  Christian  to  hold  by, 
nothing  in  religion  venerated  as  doctrines  or  practices 
of  worship  from  former  times,  from  respected  associ- 
ations with  the  suflPerings  or  deeds  of  their  forefathers. 
Infidelity,  Deism,  Straiissism,  and  all  the  other  fonns 
and  shapes  which  unbulief  in  Christianity  can  assume 
in  the  speculative,  dreaming  German  mind,  have  had 
free  play.  Protestantism  as  a  chuix'h,  and  even  as  a 
name,  being  abolished  in  Piussia,  Christianity  was  left 
for  its  defences  to  the  antiquated  bulwark  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faitli.  The  middle  ground  between  gross 
superstition  and  gross  infidelity,  on  which  the  two 
Protestant  churches  were  planted,  was  seized  for  state 
pur|>oses  to  build  this  new  Prussian  church  upon.  The 
spread,  in  the  same  age,  of  Catholicism  on  one  hand, 
and  of  infidelity  on  the  other  —  the  Catholic  priest 
making  converts  on  one  side  of  the  street,  and  Dr. 
Strauss  on  the  other — shows  a  religious  condition  of 
the  German  people,  which  the  traveller  finds  as  un- 
accountable as  it  is  undeniable,  until  lie  traces  it  as 
a  natural  consequence  of  this  act  of  his  late  Pnissinn 
majesty,  which  cast  loose  at  once  all  the  ties  which  had 
held  the  public  miud  fast  for  three  centuries  to  one  or 
other  of  the  two  Protestant  churches. 

In  the  two  distinct  services  tacked  together  in  this 
new  Prussian  church,  that  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
mind  of  the  congregation,  the  sermon,  is  by  no  means 
left  in  i'rcti  action.  It  is  not  only  shorn  of  its  intro- 
ductory and  concluding  prayers  appropriate  to  the 
subject  preached,  and  which  the  twelve  ministers  con- 
sider the  most  valuable  privilege  of  their  fonner  Lu- 
theran church  from  its  beneficial  efl'ect  on  their  congre- 
gations, and  it  is  not  only  confined  in  time,  by  church 
rule  given  out  by  the  state,  to  half  an  hour,  but  the 
text  on  which  alone  the  ministers  throughout  all  the 
kingdom  arc  allowed  to  preach,  is  appointed  on  all  fast 
days,  or  particular  church  days,  hy  government  —  that 
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is  to  say,  it  is  given  out  to  the  ministers  by  the  consis. 
tory  of  each  province,  oF  which  consistory  tlic  head  and 
president  is  the  high  president  of  the  province,  the 
equivalent  functionary  to  the  prefet  commanding  in 
civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  according  to  his 
orders  from  the  general  government.  The  consistory, 
synod,  superintendants,  and  other  ecclesiastical  powers 
are  admuiistrative  only  on  the  Continent ;  not  deliber- 
ative, far  less  co-ordinate  with  the  civil  power  in  their 
functions.  They  only  have  in  Prussia  to  give  out,  and 
distribute  on  such  occasions,  the  text  ordered  by  the 
government.  On  ordinary  Sundays  the  text  is  taken 
generally  from  the  lesson  of  the  day,  or  portion  of 
scripture  read  in  the  course  of  the  liturgy — at  least  I 
always  found  it  so,  both  in  the  moniing  and  evening 
sermon.  If  it  be  a  church  rule,  however,  or  only  the 
consideration  of  the  preacher  that  his  congregation  in 
generiil  have  no  Bibles  with  them  to  refer  to,  and  this 
portion  being  tlie  last  they  have  heard  may  be  fresh  in 
their  memories,  is  uncertain.  I  ascribed  it  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  preachers. 

As  to  the  doctrines  preached,  the  new  Prussian 
church  is  understood  to  be  divided  —  as  its  service  is — 
into  two  distinct  parties  ;  those  who  preach  in  the  spirit 
of  mtionalism,  and  those  who  preach  in  the  s])Irit  of 
pietism.  The  Germans  enrich  their  rich  language  by 
terms  which  express  every  modification  of  intellectual 
action.  Pietism  is  not  piety.  It  rather  expresses  mys- 
ticism,— the  receiving  of  the  incomprehensible,  as  the 
popish  and  old  Lutheran  churches  do,  as  matter  of  re- 
ligious belief.  Our  Puseyites  would  be  pietists  in  the 
German  classification.  Rationalism,  again,  is  by  no 
means  infidelity,  or  free-thinking.  This  is  only  the 
extreme,  as  gross  superstition  and  idolatry  are  the  ex- 
treme of  pietism,  ilationalism  in  the  pulpit  seems 
applied  to  those  wlio  reject  the  value,  importance,  and 
efficacy  of  mere  external  ceremonies  of  religious  worship, 
and  address  themselves  to  tlie  understanding,  not  to  the 
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blind  feeling,  or  imagination.  Our  Scotch  clergy  would 
be  all  reckoned  rationalists.  The  new  Prussian  church 
is  founded  on  pietist  principle, — on  blind  submission  of 
the  mind  to  forms  of  worship,  and  observances  of  ce- 
remonials, prescribed  by  the  state  through  its  clerical 
functionaries  ;  and  the  new  service  is  a  mass,  as  far  as 
regards  the  mind.  The  late  king,  the  jiresent,  it  is 
said,  and,  of  course,  all  officers  and  functionaiies  about 
the  court,  are  pietists.  The  public  mind  in  general 
seems  to  have  taken  an  opposite  direction,  and  to  have 
a  tendency  to  rationalism  in  its  extreme— that  is,  not 
merely  to  understanding  what  it  is  required  to  believe, 
and  to  undervaluing  mere  ceremonial  religion,  but  to 
treating  all  religion  with  levity,  indifference,  or  dis- 
belief. Infidelity  and  superstition  are  not  incompatible, 
There  is  evidently  a  strong  <li.si>osition  to  mysticism,  to 
sujicrstitious  veneration  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  along 
with  a  great  disregard  of  religious  conduct,  knowledge, 
or  sentiment,  in  the  Prussian  people  of  the  new  Prussian 
church. 

The  dispute  of  the  Prussian  government  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  arises  from,  and  is  a  corollai^ 
of,  the  unwise  interference  of  the  late  king  with  the  Pro- 
testant churches.  The  dispute  is  not  understood  in 
Etiglaud.  Of  a  population  of  fourteen  millions  in  the 
Prussian  dominions,  five  millions  and  a  quarter,  or  about 
three  eighths  of  the  whole,  are  Catholics.  In  mixed 
marriages  formerly,  in  Prussia,  the  Catholic  clergy  inter- 
fered no  more  with  the  question,  in  what  religion  the 
parents  shoidd  bring  up  the  children,  than  tliey  do  now 
m  Britain,  America,  or  Switzerland.  The  matter  was 
regulated  by  the  discretion  of  the  parents,  and  prac- 
tically the  male  childi-en  usually  followed  the  chui-ch  of 
the  father,  and  females  that  of  the  mother.  Mixed 
marriages  also,  in  the  middle  or  lower  ranks  of  life,  were 
less  common  when  Protestantism,  in  one  or  other  of  its 
branches,  hedged  in  families,  as  it  were,  from  familiar 
intercourse  with  those  not  of  their  own  religion  ;  but 
when  the  Protestant  religion  was  formally  abolished  in 
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Prussia,  and  mi.\ed  marriages  became  frequent,  the  Po. 
pish  clergy  were  not  so  much  iu  the  wrong  in  saying  if 
these  children  are  not  brought  up  Catholics,  they  will  be 
of  no  religion  or  form  of  Christian  faith  wliatevcr  ;  and 
the  state  of  religion  among  that  [mrt  of  the  CJerman 
population  which  had  been  Proteijtant,  the  rapid  increase 
of  Deism,  Straussism,  infidelity,  indifference,  fully  jus- 
tified this  apprehension.  The  Catholic  population,  as 
might  be  expected,  espouse  warmly  the  side  of  their 
clergy  ;  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  rest  of  the  people, 
become  indifferent  to  religion,  took  upon  the  claim  of 
the  Catholic  church  in  mixed  maiTiages  with  favour. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  the  right  of  parents  to  bring  up 
and  educate  their  children  according  to  their  own  judg- 
ment. The  feeling  of  all  individual  right  and  civil  in- 
dc{}endcnce  is  weakened,  and  that  parental  right  in  par- 
ticular is  infringed  upon,  and  all  parents  are  more  or 
less  deprived  of  it  by  the  Prussian  educational  system.  It 
is  a  question,  in  reality,  between  a  despotic  government 
and  the  Catholic  church,  which  shall  have  the  mastery 
and  control  in  bringing  up  the  children  of  mixed  mar- 
riages ;  and  the  Catholics,  the  parents,  and  the  liberal 
party  very  generally  espouse  the  side  of  the  Popish 
church,  as  less  of  an  interference  with  people  as  moral 
beings  and  free  agents,  in  their  private  family  arrange- 
ments, than  the  control  of  the  Prussian  state.  It  is 
one  thing,  they  say,  to  have  the  clergyman  stepping 
into  your  house  to  advise,  exhort,  entreat,  force  you  by 
every  moral  influence,  to  educate  your  children  accord- 
ing to  his  views  of  what  is  right ;  it  is  another  to  have 
the  public  functionary  intruding  into  your  family  ma- 
nagement, fining  you  for  your  child's  absence  from 
school,  if  the  educational  functionaries  think  he  should 
have  been  there,  and  judging  of  your  conduct,  motives, 
and  arrangements,  as  head  of  your  own  family.  This 
natural  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  most  arbitrary  moral 
despotism  ever  imposed  on  a  civilised  [)eople,  the  in- 
terference of  the  educational  system  of  Prussia  with  pa- 
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Umaljudj^nentand  5ie<eagencyin  nunilyinaiiMeoKnt, — 

an  interference  far  more  demoralising  to  the  human 
miDd  thao  the  i^^ormoce  of  the  art*  of   reading  and 

writing,— *stFengthcnit  the  side  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
with  a  portion  of  the  liberal  interest.  Catholicism  is, 
in  hctt  the  only  barrier  at  present  in  Pnusia  against  a 
general  and  debasing  despotism  of  the  state  over  mind 
and  action. 

The  Catholic  population  of  Prussia  has,  besides,  it« 

Xrate  grie\*ances  to  complain  of.  The  primary  or 
r  low  schools  may  have  Catholic  schoolmasters 
where  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Catholic  ;  hut 
where  they  are  mixed,  and  less  than  a  majority,  although 
very  numerous,  and  the  Catholic  population  is  much 
mixed  in  that  way  in  some  districts,  they  must  send 
their  children  to  lie  taught  by  schoolmasters  of  a  dif- 
ferent faith  ;  and  for  higher  education,  they  complain 
that  no  proportionable  or  suitable  provision  is  made. 
Two  universities,  Honn  and  Brcslau,  are  mixed  univer- 
sities in  which  Catholic  professors  and  students  are  on 
an  equal  footing  with  Protestants.  But  this  is  consi- 
dered no  adequate  provision  for  the  higher  education  of 
the  upper  classics  of  five  millions  of  people^  of  whom 
1,7''50,<X)0  inhabiting  the  Rhenish  provinces  are  the 
most  industrious,  enterprising,  and  wealthy  of  the 
subjects  of  Prussia.  They  complain,  too,  that  Ca- 
tholics arc  not  impartially  dealt  with  in  advancement 
to  the  higher  functions  under  government ;  that  scarcely 
A  Catholic  colonel  of  a  regiment  can  be  found  in  the 
military  establishment  of  the  countrj',  or  as  the  chief  of 
a  department  or  bureau  in  the  civil.  This  seems  no 
uineasonable  con)plairit,  considering  that  the  Catholic 
population  of  Prussia  exceeds  the  whole  population  of 
«omc  Protestant  kingdoms,  —  of  Scotland,  Sweden,  Den- 
murk,  Hanover,  Saxony,  or  Wirtcmburg  ;  but  this  very 
exclusion  i'vom  office,  if  true,  is  perhaps  the  cause,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  the  superior  industry  and  advance 
in  tmde  and  manufacture  of  the  Khenish  provinces. 
A  more  justly  felt,  and  to  Catholic  feelings  more  re- 
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volting  grievance,  is,  that  the  youth  studying  for  the 
priesthood  ill  the  Catholic  church  are  subject,  like  other 
young  men,  to  serve  for  three  years  (commutable  by 
special  favour  to  one  year)  in  a  regiment  of  the  line;  and 
the  only  exemption  in  their  favour  is,  that  they  may  be 
allowed  to  postpone  the  commencing  their  military  ser- 
vice until  their  twenty-fifth  year  j  and  then,  if  they  have 
actually  become  members  of  the  priesthood,  and  have 
taken  sub-deacon's  orders,  they  are  exempt  altogether: 
but  all  depending  upon  the  good  linding  of  a  commission 
of  Protestant  military  functionaries.  The  clerical  stu- 
dent in  our  Protestant  church  follows  a  coui*se  of  study, 
and  of  life,  which  fits  him  for  every  social  duty,  as  much 
as  or  more  than  other  men;  and  if  military  or  other 
social  duty  is  required  by  the  state,  no  good  reason  can 
be  shown  why  he  should  be  exempt  more  than  other 
citizens,  if  he  have  no  clerical  duties,  or  status  in  the 
cluirch.  But  the  Catholic  priest  must  be  bred  from  in- 
fancy to  his  vocation,  like  a  little  girl  to  the  duties  of  her 
sex,  — must  be  bred  like  a  female  to  abstinence,  chastity, 
purity,  self-denial  of  all  appetites  and  indulgences,  and 
kept,  like  the  well-brought-up  female,  in  ignorance  of 
the  vice  and  mental  contamination  familiar  to  men.    To 

f>ut  a  man  so  bred  into  the  ranks  of  a  regiment,  and  to 
ive  in  barracks  and  guard-rooms  for  three  years,  or  one 
year,  or  even  one  day,  is  demoralising  the  individual, 
and  tainting  the  purity  of  mind  required  for  his  peculiar 
social  position  as  a  popish  priest  devoted  to  a  life  of  ce- 
libacy ;  and  whether  that  position  be  right  or  wrong  on 
religious,  social,  or  moral  grounds,  it  is  tyranny  in  a 
government  to  disregard  what  its  subjects  do  regard. 
These  are  but  trifles ;  but  that  such  trifles  arc  complained 
of  by  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
country,  shows  that  Prussia  carries  a  Catholic  Ireland 
in  her  bosom.  It  shows,  too,  that  governments  which 
seek  to  extend  their  powers  beyond  the  legitimate  objects 
for  which  government  is  established  in  human  society,  — 
the  protection  of  person  and  property,  and  the  regulation 
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of  the  material  interests  of  men  for  the  general  good,  — 
and  to  embrace  within  their  authority  the  religious, 
moral,  and  intellectual  action  of  the  human  mind  by 
state  establishments,  and  state  interference  in  religious 
education  and  free  agency,  stand  upon  dangerous 
ground,  and  exist  only  by  the  patience  of  the  people. 
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CHAP.  Vlli. 

NOTES  ON  THE  IBUSSIAN  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  COHTIHDED. — 
ITS  EFFECTS  ON  THR  SOCIAL  AMD  MORAL  CONDITION  AND 
CUARACTBR    OP    THK    PEOPLE. 


The  voice  of  history  in  praise  or  reproach  of  kings  is 
not  heard  amidst  the  whisjwrs  of  courtiei-s.  or  the  hurra 
of  armies.  Her  note  cnnios  to  the  car  of  posterity  from 
the  cotta^^c  and  the  footpath  of  the  conmion  man.  The 
upper  and  educated  classes  in  Prussia  live  upon  the 
industry  of  the  people  entirely,  by  the  appointments 
under  the  government,  either  as  military  officers,  civil 
functi<maries,  clerical  or  educational  officials;  or  if  they 
derive  their  living  <iirect  from  the  people,  and  not  from 
the  hand  of  government,  still  they  derive  the  privilege 
to  exercise  this  means  of  living,  be  it  in  the  law,  in 
medicine,  in  trade,  or  any  branch  of  industry,  from  the 
constituted  authorities.  These  classes  arc  loud  enough 
in  their  adulation  of  the  government  of  the  late  mo- 
narch, and  of  the  social  economy  of  Prussia,  —  of  its 
military  system,  its  educational  system,  its  functionary 
system,  and  of  all  that  emanates  from  the  higher  powers. 
No  wonder.  They  are  strangers  to  individual  free 
agency  in  society,  and  they  hold  their  appointments  and 
means  of  living,  and  look  for  their  bread,  or  that  of 
their  childrei»,  from  the  hand  of  government.  Their 
voice  alone  is  lieard  in  the  literary  world  on  Prussian 
education,  religion,  social  economy  and  affairs ;  and 
their  voice  is  one  shout  of  praise.  But  the  future  his- 
torian of  this  age,  judging  from  purer  sources,  from 
facts  and  principles,  will  regard  the  Prussian  social 
economy  established  by  the  late  monarch  as  an  attempt, 
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now  that  the  power  of  the  sword  and  of  brute  force  in 
ctTilised  communities  Li  gone,  to  raise  up  an  eqaalljr 
despotic,  irresponsible  power  of  goTemment,  by  ensUv- 
iog  the  habitii^  mind,  and  moral  agencr  of  the  people 
throogh  an  educational,  military,  and  religious  training. 
mod  m  system  of  perpetual  surveillance  of  functionaries 
over  every  individual  from  his  cradle  to  his  graine.  The 
attempt  will  probably  fail^  because  it  involves  incon- 
nstenciea.  It  is  a  stru^le  of  contradictioiis.  A  rigid 
censorship  of  the  press,  and  a  general  edocmdon  of  the 
people;  a  religious  population,  and  an  interference  of 
government  with,  and  a  subversion  by  its  edicts  of,  the 
religious  obtscrvances,  forms,  and  prayers  of  a  church 
for  which  their  forefathers  bad  shed  their  blood  In  the 
buttle-tield ;  a  moral  people,  and  an  intermeddling  of 
the  hand  of  government  in  the  free  action  of  man  as  a 
mora)  agent,  in  the  sanctity  of  family  duty  mod  manage- 
ment, and  during  the  most  precious  period  of  human 
life  for  fonning  the  moral  habits  and  cliaracter,  —  a 
barrack-room  education  for  all  classes:  a  wealthv  and 
happy  people,  and  a  ruiuous  yearly  demand  upon  that 
time  and  labour  out  of  which  alone  national  wealth  and 
wellbcing  can  grow,  for  the  sake  of  an  idle  and  un- 
founded display  at  reviews  and  parades  of  a  military 
strength  not  efficient,  in  reality,  from  the  nature  of  its 
materials,  for  military  purposes;  —  these  are  incompati- 
bilities which  even  J'russian  discipline  cannot  make  to 
march  together.  The  reign  of  the  late  monarch  will 
be  regarded  as  an  attcroi>t  to  hold  fast  by  autocratic 
irresponsihie  power;  but  to  shift  the  giound  which  sup- 
ported it  from  sheer  military  force  to  a  power  founded 
somewhat  like  the  Chinese,  the  Mahometan,  or  the 
nusMaii,  upon  the  education,  habits,  and  religion  of  the 
people,  —  ail  of  which  were  to  be  Prussian,  under  the 
guidance  of  government,  and  subservient  to  its  supjrart. 
lie  will  l>e  judged  of  by  posterity  as  a  well-meaning, 
but  weak  man,  tenacious  of  what  he  deemed  power  (as 
all  weak  men  arc),  and  which  (aa  is  of^en  the  case)  was 
in  reality  not  power  ;    who  forfeited  his  word  to  his 
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people  to  give  them  a  constitution,  and  who  had  a  people 
as  abject  as  he  was  autocratic.  He  came  out  of  sevei-e 
trial  and  adversity  untaught  by  it,  forgetful  of  the 
struggle  made  for  him  by  his  subjects  upon  his  pro- 
mise of  giving  them  a  representative  constitution  ;  and 
he  has  bequeathed  to  his  successors  a  social  economy  of 
his  own  construction,  full  of  inconsistencies  and  false 
principles.  There  are  i!ien  even  in  England,  and  they 
abound  on  the  Continent*  who  deem  it  a  social,  almost 
a  moral  duty,  to  see  nothing  wrong  in  the  doings  of 
kings,  to  laud  every  act  and  every  character  clothed  in 
royal  authority.  Our  middle  classes  do  not  partake  in 
this  indiscriminating  love  for  the  purple.  The  distance 
of  social  position,  like  the  distance  of  time,  enables  them, 
and  they  constitute  the  great  body  of  our  intelligent 
thinking  public,  to  form  an  historical  judgmeut  of  the 
men  and  events  of  their  own  times.  They  judge  now, 
!is  posterity  will  judge  hereafter.  Tliey  will  judge  that 
the  late  Prussian  monarch, — the  lauded,  the  almost  wor- 
shipped by  our  aristocracy  and  clergy,  as  the  best,  the 
wisest,  the  most  conservative,  tlie  most  anti-revolutionary 
monarch  of  our  tige,  —  has  overturned  the  Vrotcstant 
religion,  and  shaken  C'hristiaiiity  itself,  by  his  ultra- 
conservative  zeal  to  establish  the  hiisU  of  his  autocracy  on 
the  religion  of  the  people.  What  would  those  lords, 
and  stpiires,  and  clergy  say,  if  a  king  and  irresponsible 
cabinet  among  us  were  to  put  down  the  churches  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  to  impose  on  (he  jieople  by 
royiil  edict  a  selection  of  Mrs.  Barbaidd's  prayers  and 
hymns,  instead  of  the  time-honoured  liturgy  of  the 
former  church,  and  the  spirit-awakening  effusions  of 
the  latter?  This  is  precisely  what  has  been  done  in 
Prussia.  Mrs*  Barbauld*s  nursery  prayers  and  hymns 
are,  as  devotional  compositions,  quite  as  near  to  the 
excellence  of  the  admirable  old  liturgy,  or  to  the 
Psahns  of  David,  as  the  compositions  of  Dr.  Eyiert  and 
Dr.  Neander,  although  aided,  it  is  sidd,  by  the  royal 
pen  itself  in  some  of  the  pmyers,  and  of  the  doggerel 
ditties  of  the  Gesaug-buch.     The  Kurie  EkaiaoUf  and 
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Other  operatic  qnaTcrings  in  the  new  serrice,  are,  it  is 
saidf  burrowed  from  the  Greek  church,  the  late  king 
having,  when  on  a  rtait  to  Russia,  been  much  pleased 
with  those  parts  of  t!ie  Greek  serrice. 

'I*he  one  point  for  political  philosophy  is,  that  this 
act  is  the  act  of  the  pattern  king  of  the  Continental 
govcmmentii,  whose  reign  is  held  up  by  all  the  conser- 
vative interest.^  on  the  Continent  as  a  signal  and  unde- 
niable proof  that  irresponsible  autocratic  power  vested 
in  the  monarch,  and  all  legislation  emanating  from  the 
royal  authority  alone,  without  any  constitutional  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  the  legislature,  arc  compatible 
with  the  utmost  good  government,  the  utmost  physical, 
moral,  and  religious  wellbeing  of  society. 

Tlic  other  great  point  is,  that  this  is  the  people 
whose  educational  system,  spirit,  and  institutions  arc 
held  up  as  a  model  by  the  liberal,  the  pious,  the  be- 
nevolent of  other  countries,  who  are  anxious  for  the 
diffusion  of  education ;  but  who  mistake  the  means  for 
the  end,  the  almost  mechanical  art*  of  reading  and 
writing  for  the  moral  elevation  of  character  which  edu- 
cation should  ]>roduce. 

The  page  of  history  does  not  supply  another  example 
BO  striking  as  this  of  the  deteriorating  influence  of  ar- 
bitrary, irresponsible  power,  both  on  the  ruler  and  t}ie 
ruled.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  tlie  late  monarch 
was  an  amiable,  wdl-mcaning  man,  beloved  by  all  who 
approached  him.  I'hc  more  tlie  historian  gives  on  this 
side,  the  more  he  must  take  on  the  other.  The  mere 
possession  in  modem  society  of  this  irrcs]»onsible,  un- 
checked, autocratic  power  in  legislation,  brings  this 
good  and  popular  sovereign  into  the  unenviable  his- 
torical fame  of  having  overturned  religion  in  Germany, 
anri  of  having  established  a  social,  moral,  and  religious 
vassalage  over  his  people.  History  will  have  her  day 
of  judgment,  and  will  judge  public  men  by  their 
public  acts,  fShe  will  hear  the  ciy  of  the  victims,  said 
to  have  been  *29fiC  individual,  suffering  for  their  reli- 
gious or  political  opinions,  and  |>ardoned  on  the  deatli 
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of  this  ffood  and  amiable  sovcreij^  by  an  act  of  am- 
nesty of  his  successor.  History  \vill  ask,  what  were  the 
crimes  of  these  persons  (whatever  their  numbers  may 
have  really  been,  a  secret  probably  only  known  to  go- 
vernment)? What  rebellions,  what  treasons,  what  tumults 
occurred  in  this  reign  ?  Or  were  they  tlie  victims  of 
their  free  expression  of  opinions, — torn  from  their  fami- 
lies and  homes,  imprisoned,  condemned,  banished,  be- 
cause they  presumed  to  remind  their  sovereign  of  the 
natural  and  constitutional  rights  of  the  people,  and  of 
the  royal  promise  to  restore  those  natural  rights  to 
a  representation  in  the  legislature  ;  a  promise  given 
in  the  hour  of  need,  and  broken  in  the  hour  of  pros- 
perity? Or  was  it  their  crime  that  they  conscientiously 
opposed  an  arbitrary  and  uuuecessary  change  in  the 
Protestant  religion  as  handed  down  to  them  by  their 
forefathers?  Histoi7  ivill  have  her  day  of  judgment ; 
nor  will  her  judgment  of  the  sovereign  be  biiissed  by 
the  private  virtues  or  amiable  cpialities  of  the  man  ; 
nor  by  the  adulation  of  a  people*  trained  to  crouch 
before  their  master,  and  lick  the  hand  that  smites. 
The  abject  submission  of  mind  to  all  authority, 
the  suspension  of  judgment  on  pul)lic  acts,  and  the 
adulation  of  all  royal  personages,  are  natural  eftects  on 
the  ruled  of  the  unmixed,  iiTesponsible,  autocratic 
power  in  the  ruler.  The  populai'ity  of  the  ruler  in  such 
a  condition  of  society  is  founded  on  his  private  per- 
sonal character,  not  on  his  public  acts ;  and  the  tine 
terms  of  beloved,  adored,  patriotic,  beneficent,  applied 
to  the  monai'ch,  are  words  of  form  by  which  the  judg- 
ment of  history  will  not  be  swayed. 

But,  in  stating  the  evil  of  this  reign,  the  good  should 
not  be  overlooked.  It  broke  the  oppressive  feudal 
vassalage  of  the  peasantry  under  the  nobles,  and  has 
raised  their  condition  physically  and  morally.  If  u 
heavy  military  burden  be  laid  upon  the  people,  —  if  they 
have,  in  effect,  only  changed  masters,  and  their  time,  la- 
\Ki\ir,  and  free  action  in  industry  be  now  as  much  ab- 
sorbed by  the  state  and  its  functionaries  an  formerly  by 
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their  local  feudal  lords,  still  the  yoke  is  easy  which  all 
bear  the  weight  of  equally.  Let  it  not  be  foi^ntten» 
too,  that  the  freedom  of  mind  in  iDtcUectual,  poli- 
tical, and  CTcn  religious  action,  and  the  freedom  of 
person  and  property  in  industrial  action,  arc  not  felt 
as  essential  wants  in  a  state  of  society  in  which  the 
people  have  no  intellectual  or  industrial  activity.  A 
ffw  of  the  upper  and  cultivated  classes  only  are  in  a 
social  condition  to  feel  restrictions,  such,  for  instance, 
as  those  on  the  press,  which  all  men,  in  our  social  con- 
dition, would  tly  trom  or  rise  against,  as  insupportable 
oppression.  The  good  of  the  late  king's  reign, — the 
emancipation  of  the  peasantry, — the  promise,  at  least,  of 
a  representative  constitution, — the  rcmo%-«l  of  many  old 
rcstrictionsou  trade,  — and  the introducingof  many  useful 
establishments,  belong  undoubtedly  to  the  monarch 
himself — to  the  good-hearted,  benevolent,  well-meaning 
king.  The  evil  of  his  rc-ign,  —  the  |)erpetua]  drain  on 
the  time  and  labour  o(  the  people  for  military  service,  — 
the  attempt  to  make  education,  religion,  and  ail  social 
movement  subservient  to  the  support  of  a  government 
system, — the  centralisation  in  the  hands  of  functionaries 
of  al  1  affairs  of  society, —  and  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment with  matters  which  are  beyond  the  legitimate 
objects  of  government  in  any  free  enlightened  state  of 
society,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  induence  of  mea 
around  the  throne,  disinterested,  perhaps,  and  sincere, 
but  not  enlightened,  or  advancing  with  the  age ;  bred 
in  function,  and  seeing  the  interests  of  the  j»eople 
through  a  false  medium.  With  enlightened  men,  as 
Stein  and  Uardenlnrrg,  for  his  ministers,  the  late  kit^ 
Wfts  an  enlightened  ruler;  with  bigots  about  him,  he 
was  a  bigot ;  with  functionaries,  a  functionarist.  There 
is  no  inconsistency  between  tlic  Hrst  part  of  his  reign 
and  the  last :  he  was  evidently  a  good,  well-meaning, 
weak  man,  led  (his  way  and  that  by  each  successive 
band  of  functionaries  he  employed,  'llie  whole  shows 
impreMively  the  working  of  irresponsible  power  ou  the 
rainds  of  the  rider  and  the  ruled. 
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The  mtemieddling  with  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic 
churches,  and  the  unhappy  attempt  —  unhappy  for  the 
Protestant  religion  in  every  country  —  to  set  up  a  third 
intcmicdiatc  churcli,  may  be  traced  to  the  love  of  con- 
centrated power  over  all  things  inherent  in  the  function- 
arism  which  guides  the  Prussian  state,  combined  with 
the  system  adopted  in  all  the  governments  of  the  Con- 
tinent,—of  governing  on  juste  milieu  principle,  of 
avoiding  any  decided  mode  of  action,  and  of  always 
taking  some  third  course  between  two.  Ancillon,  who 
had  been  private  tutor  to  the  late  king,  and  who  died 
prime  minister  in  183.1,  published  a  work  in  18^8, 
upon  I'^ennittelun^  der  ExtTeme  —  Mediation  l)etwecn 
Kxtrcmcs.  In  a  number  of  essays  on  moral,  political, 
and  literary  subjects,  he  lays  down  the  extreme  opinions 
upon  each  side  —  as,  for  instance,  on  the  classical  and 
romantic  schools  of  literature  ;  and  deduces  from  the 
absurdity  of  each  extreme  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  — 
'*  in  medio  tutissimus  ibis."  There  is  a  saying,  however, 
quite  as  old,  and  much  more  generally  true  —  "  there  are 
but  two  ways  of  doing  a  thing,  the  right  and  the 
wrong."  It  is  the  policy,  or  reasoning,  of  weak  minds 
that  seeks  a  middle  way  between.  In  religion,  in 
innmls,  in  politics,  ns  in  mathematics,  n  jusfe  milieu  is  a 
nonentity.  Morally,  and  intellectually,  there  is  no 
middle  point  between  true  and  false,  right  and  wrong; 
and  practically,  no  attainment  between  hit  and  miss. 
There  is  no  neutral  ground  in  religion,  none  in  morals, 
and  none  in  sound  politics.  When  governments  at- 
tempt to  extend  their  power  beyond  the  legitimate 
object  for  which  government  is  established  in  society, 
and  would  embrace  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious  concerns,  as  well  as  the  material  interests  of  their 
subjects,  they  are  obliged  to  adopt  a  middle  course 
between  the  extreme  of  power  they  would  usuqi,  and 
the  innate  principle  in  tne  human  mind  of  resistance 
to  power  over  intellectual  action.  This  middle  course 
founded  on  no  principle  but  the  evasion  o(  applying 
principle  to  action,  has  been  the  line  of  policy  of  Con- 
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tincntal  statesmen  during  this  half  century.  We  have 
seen  the  principle  applied  at  home,  and  signally  fait  in 
the  hands  of  able  men,  and  in  a  popular  cause  —  in  the 
whole  management  and  results  of  the  Parli:»mentary 
Keform  Hill  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Whig  ministry. 
Tlie  common  sense  of  the  people  would  accept  of  no 
trimming  between  right  and  wrong  in  a  creat  measure. 
If  the  measure  and  its  principle  were  right,  they  ought 
to  have  been  followed  out,  and  not  sacrificed  to  any 
secondary  or  partial  interests.  The  concession  to  Tory 
party  power,  —  the  attempt  to  find  a  middle  point  be- 
tween i-ight  and  wrong,  to  settle  the  constitution  upon 
a  fog  bank,  neither  land  nor  water, —  the  attempt  at  a 
juste  milieu,  in  short,  between  reform  and  no  reform,  dis- 
gusted the  nation,  ruined  the  liberal  ministry,  and  for  a 
moment  has  injured  the  cause  iuelf. 

In  Prussia  we  sec  the  same  results  from  governing  on 
jujite  milieu  principle  in  an  opi)Ositc  direction  of  policy  ; 
in  attempting  to  govern  in  matters  beyond  the  legitimate 
limits  of  government — in  the  religion  of  the  people. 
Tliat  government  exists  in  society  for  the  .people,  not 
the  people  for  the  government,  is  admitted  in  our  social 
economy,  but  not  in  the  social  economy  of  the  Conti- 
nent. It  is  pnicticjilly  the  reverse  in  Prussia  j  yet 
here,  thejuste  milieu  principle,  applied  to  uniting  the  two 
Protestant  churches  into  one  for  governmental  support, 
has  failed  when  applied  to  the  human  mind ;  it  has  upset 
the  Protestant  religion  in  Germany,  —  has  opened  the 
dot^r  to  popei-y  and  to  infidelity,  as  the  only  two  asylums 
from  arbitrary  interference  with  independent  religious 
opinion,  and  has  at  last  run  up  those  who  still  adhere  to 
the  Pi'otestant  faith  to  a  state  of  excitement  and  fana- 
ticism—  to  the  extravagant  doctrines  and  feelings  of  the 
age  of  the  first  reformers- 
It  is  said  the  new  sovereign  sees  this  false  position, 
and  intends  to  try  back,  and  to  abolish  this  mongrel 
Prussian  church.  Hut  this  is  but  conjecture,  for  in 
this  highly  educated  land  the  pcojde  arc  only  made  ac- 
cpiainted  with  the  intentions  of  their  own  government 
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through  foreign  newspapers.  In  consequence  of  some 
paragraph  in  the  Augsburg  Algcmcinc  Zeitung — a  Ba- 
varian newspaper,  in  wliich  tl»c  intentions  of  the  Prussian 
government  arc  sometimes  matlc  known  — a  change  in 
the  present  church  is  supposed  to  be  in  contemplation  ; 
and  pamphlets  on  both  sides,  by  Prussian  subjects,  are 
printed  abroad,  at  Hamburg,  or  Leipsic,  and  smuggled 
in  for  the  information  of  the  country.* 

This  is  the  state  of  instruction  upon  their  own  re- 
ligious affairs,  and  this  the  means  of  information  and 
discussion  on  their  own  most  important  interests,  among 
a  people  boasting  of  being  the  most  generally  and  highly 
educated  in  Europe,  —  whose  educational  institutions, 
indeed,  we  arc  told  by  our  divines,  philosophers,  and 
politicians,  are  a  model  for  all  other  civilised  countries, 
and  the  most  efficient  ever  devised  for  the  intellectual 
development,  and  the  religious  and  moral  advancement 
of  society. 

Owing  to  the  censorship  of  the  press,  and  the  con- 
sequent want  of  interest  in,  as  well  as  of  information 
upon,  the  affairs  of  the  country,  the  people  in  Prussia 
seldom  talk  home  news  or  politics,  and  are  as  ignorant 
as  in  Turkey  of  what  is  doing  by  their  own  government. 
Foreign  newspapers — thosoof  Lclpsic,  Hamburg,  Frank- 
fort, or  Augsburg  —  give  them  the  first  intelligence  on 
their  own  alFairs.  The  persecution  of  the  poor  villagers 
in  Silesia  who  adhered  to  the  Lutheran  church,  was,  of 
course,  not  a  matter  to  be  hinted  at  in  Prussian  news- 
papers; and  the  circumstances  would  perhaps  never  have 
been  known  beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
suffcrei*s,  if  the  Prussian  govcnimeut  could  have  imposed 
silence  on  others,  as  well  as  on  its  own  subjects.  As 
the  latest,  if  not  the  last,  of  religious  persecutions  in 
Europe  in  civilised  times,  some  minuteness  in  the  detail 
of  the  circumstances  of  it  may  be  satisfactory,  or  will,  at 
least,  show  how,  in  highly  educated  countries,  |)ersecu- 
tion  is  carried  on. 

*  For  instance,  Die  in  Prrusscn  bcabsiclitigtc  Aufliebiing  tier 
Kirrhlignn  Union,  Arc,  von  eincm  all  I'reussen.  Priiititl  at  Ham- 
burg, IH^I. 


■<*»  -^pt****-    sr^'-rr.ti&j:^    vsviJE- 


^  M0t.  tMt  iMi   intrrfr 

^''  fAt^^A   i^umvf^  ivf  i  tutr*:  >v<r-*r-ht  imMaociiK. 

M^,  >*^j^  pwvtwrt,  4«wl  wib^y  j^'t  *  lien^ed  N4  b»  eok 
tf¥^i*'0Nh  4  #i,*y  i»^«*i<  r*t^*!  ti*t  new  Hcv^r  a^i 
tM/'-fiAn,  'i'Sif,  t-*tmiHvmtm*^%  ni^r^  not  adKkud  attv 
M/A  f'httt^U'f  lutA  mit^^  t^^ij  yrf0ttmtnetd  a  <cmgace  of 

«4#f»>r^iiAy  tf*  o'/t  f'f^fff.u^ttit$^  th«  iriM:  Lathmn  dmirii 
hy  U*ft  t'n^tAtU%Ut'*\  m  iff;  \tviu\,  KellfUT  and  his  elders 
¥ftfu  Hft*'9li-*\  Mu\  ntiprtiumtr4  mt  Hri:%\w  ;  but  when  the 
imu'tnuir  H\t^i*^tiU'.4\  un  h'tn  Micccf«or  came  to  perfonn  tbe 
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church  ser\*ice  according  to  the  new  agenda,  he  found 
the  church  doors  nailed,  and  a  crowd  of  people  obstruct- 
ing the  entrance.  On  the  'iiOth  December,  ISSi-,  a 
body  of  iOO  infantry,  ;jO  hussars,  and  50  cuirassiers, 
marched  from  Iheslau  to  this  recusant  parish  of  Hoeni- 
gem.  The  civil  and  clerical  authorities  again  tried  in 
vain  to  induce  the  people  to  accept  the  new  service. 
Their  elders  and  pastor  had  been  twelve  wt-eks  in  prison, 
but  they  cotitinued  obstinate ;  and,  at  last,  on  Christmas 
eve,  the  military  took  possession  of  the  cl\urch,  force<l 
open  the  door  by  a  petard,  and  dispersed  the  peo])le  by 
a  charge  of  cavalry,  in  wliicb  some  twenty  persons  were 
wounded.  The  interim  minister  was  thus  intruded  into 
the  church,  and  the  new  service  was  pertbrnied  on 
Chiistmas  day,  but  it  was  to  a  congregation  of  soldiers 
only ;  for  not  one  i)arishioner  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
church.  It  was  necessary  to  resort  to  otiicr  measures 
to  obtain  a  real  coitgrcgation  for  the  new  service  and 
the  stormed  parish  clnn-ch.  The  military  were  stationed 
in  the  villages  of  the  parish,  and  each  recusant  house- 
holder was  punished  by  having  ten  or  twelve  soldiers 
quartered  on  him.  The  soldiers  themselves  were  to 
exhort  their  landlords  to  go  to  the  church,  that  they 
might  be  relieved  from  the  ruinous  quartering  of  men 
upon  them,  and  those  who  would  not  conform  were 
exposed  to  gross  ill-usage.  These  are  the  peasants,  who, 
rumed  by  this  persecution,  sought  a  refuge  in  America. 

The  diffusion  of  education  may  be  great  in  Prussia  j 
but  its  influences  have  certainly  not  yet  reached  the  go- 
verning class  in  the  community  :  for  these  are  scenes, 
persecutions,  and  princi])ies  of  royal  power,  more  like 
the  history  of  the  religious  persecutions  in  Scotland 
and  England  under  the  Stewart  family  two  huiulred 
years  ago,  than  events  not  four  years  old,  among  the 
most  educated  iieople  in  Europe,  and  in  which  their 
government  itself  took  the  initiative  and  -the  gratuitous 
I>erpeti*ation. 

If  such  l>e  the  state  of  intelligence  of  the  educating 
governing  class  in  Pnissia  u|>on  the  simple  point  of  re- 
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besides  citizens,  artificei*s,  and  ladies,  old  and  young, 
belong  to  this  sect ;  and  two  young  ladies  arc  state<l  to 
have  died  from  the  conHcquenecs  of  excessive  libidinous 
excitement.  It  is  no  secret  association  of  profligacy 
shunning  the  light.  It  is  a  sect,  according  to  the  de- 
clarations of  Von  Tippclskirch,  and  of  several  persons 
of  consideration  in  Konigsberg  who  liad  been  fol- 
lowers of  it  themselves,  existing  very  extensively  under 
the  leadership  of  the  established  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
Ebel  and   Diestel,  of  a  Count  Von  Kaniz,  of  a  hidy 

Von  S ,  and  of  other  noble  persons,  and  of  sevei'al 

of  the  citizen  class ;  an<l  it  appears  that  a  great  part  of 
the  nobility  of  the  province  belong  to  it.  The  notice 
of  the  government  was  first  attracted  to  its  existence  by 
ft  complaint  to  the  consistory,  of  a  Count  Von  Fink 
who  had  been  a  zealous  member  of  the  sect,  that  the 
minister  Ebel,  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  city,  and  who  is 
one  of  its  leaders,  had  attempted  to  seduce  his  wife 
under  tlie  pretext  of  procreating  a  Messias.  The  con- 
sistory appointed  two  commissioners  to  examine,  and 
report  to  government  upon  this  business.  The  system 
and  theory  of  this  dreadful  combination  of  vice  with 
religion  are  of  course  very  properly  suppressed.  All 
that  can  be  gathered  from  the  Allgemeinen  Kirchen- 
zeitung  of  1836,  and  the  historical  writings  of  that  year, 
is  that  this  horrible  sect  was  spread  so  widely  that  the 
ofBcia]  people  were  themselves  slow  in  the  investigation 
of  the  matter,  and  that  the  countess  who  had  disclosed 
the  ]>ructices  of  the  sect  was  in  danger  from  their  fury, 
and  had  to  be  protected  by  the  police  —  that  a  very 
strict  hierarchy  existed  in  the  sect,  that  it  was  divided 
in  three  classes,  and  that  the  apprenticeship  in  the  first 
class  must  be  accomplished,  before  the  reception  into 
the  second  class ;  and  that  the  strictest  trials  were  re- 
quired for  being  admitted  into  the  third  class,  of  which 
tne  members  were  called  by  a  name  of  honour  —  that 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Muckers  were  a  mixture 
'  of  mysticism  and  gnosticism,  of  fanaticism  and  lust ; 
and  that  the  heroes  and  heroines  who  had  sustained  the 
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operations  of  reading  and  writing,  nay,  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  itself,  are  but  the  means  not  the  end,  and, 
if  carried  even  to  the  utmost  perfection,  do  not  neces- 
sarily exercise  and  educate  the  moral  powers  of  the 
human  mind  —  tlic  judgment,  the  self>restraint,  the 
self-government,  the  application  of  principle  to  action 
and  of  action  to  principit;  in  our  social  relations.  We 
see  every  day  in  uidividuids  that  the  mental  powers  and 
the  moral  and  religious  principle  are  in  a  very  low, 
uncultivated  state,  although  education,  in  its  ordinary 
sense,  has  done  its  utmost,  and  reading,  writing,  lan- 
guages, accomplishments,  and  knowledge  have  been 
extensively  acquired.  There  is,  in  reality,  a  social  edu. 
cation  of  the  human  mind,  more  important  than  its 
scholastic  education,  and  not  at  all  necessarily  con- 
nected with  it.  This,  the  only  true  national  or  ge- 
neral education  ofai)eople,  can  only  be  given  where 
man  is  a  free  agent  living  under  social  institutions  in 
which  he  acts  for  himself,  politically  and  morally,  and 
applies  by  himself,  and  not  by  the  order  and  under 
guidance  of  the  state  or  its  functionaries,  the  principles 
of  justice,  law,  morality,  religion,  which  should  guide 
his  conduct  as  a  member  of  society.  This  exercise,  or 
education  of  the  human  mind,  h  wanting  in  the  social 
economy  of  Prussia,  in  which  men  are  in  a  state  of  pu- 
pillage as  members  of  society,  and  not  of  free  agency. 
No  amount  of  scholastic  education,  of  reading,  writing, 
or  information,  can  make  up  for  this  want  of  moral  self- 
education  by  the  i'rce  exercise  of  the  individual's  judg- 
ment in  all  the  social  relutions  of  life.  It  is  thus  that 
the  existence  of  this  sect  of  the  Muckers  among  the  most 
highly  educated,  that  is,  scholastically  educated  people 
in  Europe,  must  be  accounted  for.  Their  school  ac- 
quirements have  had  no  influence  on  their  moral  state 
—  or  rather  have  had  a  i>ernicious  influence  on  it,  as 
being  part  of  a  social  system  in  which  the  human  mind  is 
dormant,  is  trained  to  act  without  thinking,  and  under 
orders,  instead  of  exerting  its  own  judgment  and  exer- 
cising free  agency  and  reHection  in  Its  own  moral,  reli- 


othcrmtfcewBrtiiof  Eiufc; 

in  a  man  ttjtet  poBoral  ^h1  dvfl 

lea  fine  ^genc^  m  their  aedil  cuhmhij.     A 

eJaiMiuu  wIikIi  gives  a  aatioB  Mithfr  rdigian,  nor 

iBoraiitj,  DOT  cml  liberty,   nor  politifal   Gbertr,  b  an 

edudtimi  not  irorth  hanrng* 

Tnilj,  much  humliBg  hat  been  placed  off  br  litenrf 
men  —  unvrntingly,  no  dcmbt,  for  tbey  theraicivei  were 
sincere  dupes — upon  Use  piou*  and  beneroleot  feci- 
infp  of  the  European  puUic,  with  regaid  to  the  csccl- 
lent-e  of  the  IVussiao  educational  system.  Tbcy  have 
only  looked  at  the  obnoot,  almost  mechanical,  means  of 
diff'u»tng  tnatruction,  vii.  schools  for  teaching  the 
pcnpic  to  read  and  write,  and  have,  in  their  estimate  and 
rcconjuiendalioD  of  the  roeims,   altogether  overlooked 
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the   all-important    circumstance   that,    if  these   means 

arc  not  in  free  action,  they  will  not  produce  the  end  — 

the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  people  — 

and  that   the  almost   mechanicjil   arts    of  reading   and 

li^nting  may  be  acquired  with  as  little  moral,  religious, 

or  even  intellectual  improvement  of  the  human  mind, 

as  the  manual  and  platoon  exercise.  In  their  admiration 

of  the  wheels  and  machinery,   the-se  literary  men  have 

forgotten  to  look  under  the  table,  and  see  what  kind  of 

[web  all  this  was  producing.     Who  could  suppose  while 

I  reading  pamphlets,  reviews,  and  literary  articles  out  of 

;  uumbcr  on  national   education,   and  on    tlic   beautiful 

1  system,  means,  and  arrangements  adopted  by  Prussia 

'  for  educating  the  people,  and  while  lost  in  admiration 

in   the   educational  labyrinth    of  country  schools   and 

town  schools — common  schools  and  high  schools — real 

schools    and    classical    schools  —  gymnasia  —  progyni- 

'  nasia  —  normal    schools  —  seminariums  —  universities 

—  who  could  suppose  that  with  all  this  education,  no  use 

of  education  is  allowed  —  that  while  reading  and  writing 

I  arc  enforced  upon  all,  thinking  and  the  communication 

lof  thoughts  are  prevented   by  an  aibitrary  censorship 

'  of  the  press,  sometimes  strict,  sometimes  lax  ?     Who 

could  suppose  that  the  only  visible  use  to  the  people 

of  Prussia  of  all  this  national  education  is,  in  reality, 

to   write   out   official,   civil,  or   military  reports  from 

inferiors  to  superiors  — that  it  enters  in  no  other  way 

into   their  social  affairs  ?      Who  could  suppose  at  the 

very  period  Victor  Cousins,  the  Edinburgh    Reviewers, 

and  so  many  other  eminent  literary  men  of  all  countries 

were  extolling   the  national  education  and  general  ac- 

I  quircment  of  I'eading   in  Prussia,  and  kindling  around 

them  a  holy  and  truly  virtuous  enthusiasm  among  the 

moral  and  religious — for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in 

all  countries  —  that  the  exercise  of  worship  any  where 

but  in  a  church  was  prohibited  and  made  criminal  iu 

Prussia  by  an  edictal  law  dated  the  f)th  March,  1834-; 

and  that   many   persons  suffering   imprisonment,  civil 

disabilities,  or  other  punishments  for  this  Prussian  crime 

q.  i 
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of  worshipping  God  in  their  own  houses,  were  only  li- 
berated and  pardoned  by  the  amnesty  of  August,  ISio? 
Who  could  suppose  that  while  the  praises  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  Prussian  government  were  re- 
sounding in  our  senate  and  our  pulpits,  this  educating 
govtmnient  was  driving  by  religious  persecution  from 
her  educated  land  upwards  of  600  Christians,  who  went 
from  Silesia  to  the  wilds  of  America  simply  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  religious  freedom,  and  of  communicating 
at  the  altar  according  to  the  fonns  and  doctrines  of 
Luther  or  Calvin,  rather  than  of  his  late  Majesty  ? 
Who  couhl  suppose  that  while  literary  men  were  ex- 
tolling the  high  educational  state  of  Prussia,  her  moral 
state  stood  so  low  that  such  a  sect  as  the  Muckers  could 
not  only  exist  in  the  most  educated  of  her  provinces  — 
but  cuuld  Hourish  o|>enly,  and  number  among  its 
members,  clergy,  nobility,  and  educated  and  inHuential 
people  ?  These  writers  had  evidently  been  deceiving 
themselves  and  the  public  ;  had  looked  no  farther  than 
to  the  means  of  education  ;  and  had  hastily  concluded 
that  these  means  must  necessarily  be  producing  the  end. 
If  to  read,  write,  cipher,  and  sing,  be  education,  they  arc 

?uite  right  —  the  Prussian  subject  is  an  educated  man. 
f  to  reason,  judge,  and  act  as  an  independent  free 
agent,  in  the  religious,  moral,  and  social  relations  of 
man  to  his  Creator,  and  to  his  fellow-men,  be  that  ex- 
ercise of  the  mental  powers  whidi  alone  deserves  the 
name  of  cducatiitn,  then  is  the  Prussian  subject  a  mere 
drum-boy  in  education,  in  the  cultivation  and  use  of  all 
tliat  regards  the  moral  and  intellectual  endow^^ents  of 
man,  compared  to  one  of  the  unlettered  population  of  a 
free  country.  The  dormant  state  of  the  public  mind 
on  all  affairs  of  public  interest,  the  acquiescence  in  a 
total  want  of  political  influence  or  existence,  the  intel- 
lectual dependence  upon  the  government  or  its  function- 
ary in  all  the  affairs  of  the  community,  the  abject  sub- 
ujission  to  the  want  of  freedom  or  free  agency  in 
thoughts,  words,  or  acts,  the  religious  thrahUun  of  the 
people  to  forms  which  they  despise,  the  want  of  influence 
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of  religious  and  social  principle  in  society,  justify  the 
conclusion  that  tlie  moral,  religious,  and  social  condition 
of  the  people  was  never  looked  at  or  estimated  by  those 
writers  who  were  so  enthusiastic  in  their  praises  of  tlie 
national  education  of  Prussia.  The  French  writers 
took  up  the  song  from  the  band  of  Prussian  pensioned 
literati  of  Berlin,  and  the  English  from  the  French 
writers  ;  and  so  the  song  has  gone  round  Europe  with- 
out any  one  taking  the  trouble  to  inquire  what  this 
educational  system  was  producing ;  whether  it  had 
elevate<l,  as  it  should  have  done  if  genuine,  the  moral, 
religious,  and  social  position  and  character  of  the 
Prussian  people  as  members  of  civilised  society  having 
religious,  moral,  civil,  and  political  rights  and  duties 
to  enjoy  and  to  perform. 

It  is  to  us  in  England,  with  our  free  institutions  and 
individual  free  agency  in  all  things,  an  inconsistency 
scarcely  conceivable,  that  a  government  should  give  the 
means,  nay,  enforce  the  acquirement  of  the  means,  yet 
punish  and  suppress  the  use  and  exei*ci.se  of  the  means 
it  gives  —  should  enforce  education,  yet  deny  the  use 
and  exercise  of  education  in  the  duties  of  men,  as  so- 
cial, moral,  religious,  thinking,  self-acting  beings.  But 
this  is  the  consistency  of  arbitrary,  imcontroMc<I  rule, 
and  of  the  jnxte  milieu  principle  of  government  by 
which  it  seeks  to  continue  its  power.  This  is  the  go- 
vennncnt  of  fimclionarism  and  despotism  united,  en- 
dcavouring  to  perpetuate  itself  by  tuniing  the  education 
of  the  jjeople  and  the  means  of  living  of  a  great  body 
of  civil  functionaries  placed  over  them,  into  a  macliinery 
for  ita  own  support. 
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CHAR  IX. 

DIflJOIHTED   STATE  OF  rRCSSIA  AS   ONE  VATlOVAt   BODY.  —  OIF- 

rSRENT    [.AWS    AND    ADMINISTRATIONS. VUNCTIOKARISM. 

ARISTOCKACY    AND    FUNCTIOMARIBM    COMPARED. 

The  military  system  of  the  Prussian  government  not 
only  impoverishes  and  demoralises  the  people  without 
creating  that  kind  of  military  force  which  from  its  of- 
fensive capability  gives  a  state  real  political  weight  in 
European  affairs  ;  but  it  counteracts  its  own  object,  and 
actually  weakens  the  moral  element  of  the  defence  of 
the  country,  in  pro|>ortion  to  the  perfection  to  which  it 
carries  the  physical  element — the  military  organisation. 
As  under  this  system  each  individual  is  necessarily  con- 
fined very  much  to  his  own  military  locality,  the  free 
circulation  of  the  mass  of  the  population  through  the 
country  is  impeded,  and  family  ties,  ties  of  ac<|uahil- 
anceshij*,  of  petty  business,  of  trades,  of  common  in- 
terests ai»d  objects,  and  a  common  spirit,  can  scarcely 
spread  over  adjacent  provinces,  much  less  over  such  n 
widely  outstretched  land.  This  military  system  with 
its  pendant,  the  civil  system,  is  the  only  thing  common 
to  all.  The  peO])lc  of  distant  provinces  have  no  com- 
mon interests  or  objects  amalgamating  them  into  one 
whole  —  no  liberties,  laws,  constitutional  rights,  com- 
mon to  all,  to  rally  upon. 

**  WUiit  is  it  to  me  if  the  French  are  on  the  Rhine," 
would  be  the  reasonable  feeling  of  every  man  north  of 
the  Oder,  when  called  out  for  actual  service  in  the 
Held — "  if  they  come  to  us  we  will  defend  ourselves,  but 
what  have  we  to  do  with  those  countries  ?  "  The  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  the  l*russian  kingdom  are,  in  fact, 
not  amalgjunated  by  mutual  trade  and  communications, 
not  united  by  their  material  interests.  They  are  con- 
nected together  only  in  a  common  bureau  at  Berlin, 
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but  are  distinct  existences  in  all  that  binds  men  together. 
The  people  can  scarcely  be  called  one  nation.  They 
are  centralised  but  not  nationalised. 

But  is  loyalty,  is  the  devoted  attachment  of  the  sub- 
ject to  the  adored  and  beneficent  monarch,  to  go  for 
nothing  in  this  cold-hearted  estimate  of  the  connection 
between  a  country  and  its  government,  and  of  the 
impulses  which  lead  a  gallant  people  to  dy  to  amis,  and 
defend  iNith  their  lives  and  fortunes  the  rights  of  their 
beloved  sovereign?  Let  him  who  asks  turn  up  a  file  of 
old  newspapers,  and  he  will  there  find  his  answer.  He 
will  there  find  the  same  effusions  of  enthusiastic  loyalty 
and  devotedness  from  the  same  towns,  provinces,  and 
people  —  to  KingJerom  of  Westphalia,  that  are  now 
addressed  to  his  majesty  Frederick  v\' illiam  I V.  of  Prussia 
—  to  King  Louis  of  Holland,  that  are  now  addressed 
to  King  William  of  Orange.  Change  names,  and 
dates,  and  the  one  would  do  for  the  other.  It  is  with- 
in the  verge  of  possibihty  that  the  same  pen  and  the 
same  scribe  copied,  and  the  same  burgomasters  or  other 
official  personages  presented  the  same,  the  identical 
addresses  to  both  monarchs,  containing  the  same  assur- 
ances of  the  inviolable  attaclunent,  the  devoted  zeal  to 
the  royal  house  and  the  beloved  sovereign,  of  the  most 
loyal  and  faithful  of  subjects.  The  age  of  loyalty  ex- 
pired amidst  the  laughter  of  the  world,  when  the 
Buonaparte  brood  of  kings  and  princes  exchanged  their 
straw  stools  in  Ajaccio  for  thrones,  and  were  treated  in 
their  Baratarias  ivith  all  tlie  honour,  adulation,  and 
devoted  loyalty,  that  the  **  lives  and  fortunes  men"  of 
the  day,  in  Holland  and  Germany,  could  muster.  Tliere 
was  a  moment  in  this  half  century,  when  royalty  and 
aristocracy  might  have  restored  theniselvcs  to  their 
ancient  social  position  by  an  act  of  great  moral  justice 
to  society  —  by  reducing  to  their  original  nothingness 
the  swarms  of  counts,  princes,  dukes,  marshals,  who 
had  been  elevated  to  social  distinction  by  no  social, 
intellectual,  or  moml  worth  or  merit,  but  men-ly  by 
chance,  favouritism,  or  dexterity  in  unprincipled  mili- 
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tsry  achievement,  and  by  restoring  to  the  counkrie«, 
cities,  communities,  and  indiriduals,  the  riches  expressed 
from  them  by  these  personages  in  the  shape  of  contri- 
butions, dons,  taxes,  and  which,  in  reality,  were  un- 
military  booty  and  illegal  rapine.  The  allied  powers 
overlooked  or  disdained,  in  the  pride  of  victory,  the  op- 
portunity of  uniting  the  monarchical  and  arii»tocraticaJ 
principle  which  they  wished  to  re-ostablish,  with  the 
principle  of  moral  justice.  They  themselves,  by  thus 
contaminating  the  conventional  re\'erence  for  the 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  elements  of  society  which 
they  wished  to  revive,  reduced  the  ties  between  the 
European  people  and  their  governments  to  that  of 
their  material  interests.  Hie  constitutional  states  have 
endeavoured  to  strengthen  this  tie  by  giving  tlie  people 
u  voice  in  the  management  of  their  own  uftUirs,  a  re- 
presentation in  the  legislature.  Prussia  endeavours  to 
manage  the  material  interests  of  the  pi'ople  without  the 
people,  ivithout  a  constitution  ;  and  as  loyalty  and 
aristocrat ical  inllnence  in  t)ie  social  body  are  undeniably 
eff'ete  as  principles  of  national  movement,  her  govern- 
ment is  connected  with  her  |)eople  only  by  two  ties  — 
that  of  the  military  army  with  its  officers,  and  that  of 
the  civil  army  with  its  functionaries.  Compared  with 
Britain  or  France,  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  is  in  a  very 
disjointed  state,  owing  to  this  entire  reliance  upon  the 
civil  and  military  power,  without  any  connection  between 
the  government  and  the  people  in  the  management  of 
their  material  interests.  The  material  interests  of  the 
people,  even  among  themselves,  those  of  the  different 
provinces  of  Prussia,  arc  not  amalgamated.  There  arc 
no  common  interests,  common  laws,  common  religion, 
common  voice  in  the  legislation  of  their  common  coun- 
try, uniting  all.  in  that  most  Important  perhaps  of  all 
the  elements  of  social  union  in  a  country — the  law  and 
its  administration  —  differences  and  confusion  prevail. 
The  diiferent  shreds  torn  from  other  countries,  of 
which  the  kingdom  is  composed,  retain,  in  some  de- 
gree»  each  its  own  laws,  foi*ms  of  judicature,  religion,  and 
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rights,  inalienable  even  by  despotic  power,  unless  with 
the  will  and  concurrence  of  the  people  themselves.  The 
power  which  alone  could,  with  safety  to  the  government, 
toucli  and  change  these,  the  power  of  the  people  in 
legislative  assembly,  will  not  be  conceded  by  the  au- 
tocratic government,  so  that  the  country  remains  in  a 
chaotic  state,  governed  as  one  but  not  united.  In  the 
country  west  of  the  Rhine,  and  also  in  those  provinces 
east  of  that  river,  of  which  Cologne,  Dusscldorf,  Kl- 
berfeld,  Lennoy,  Solingcn,  Coblenz,  are  the  chief 
towns,  the  French  law  and  its  administration,  the  Code 
Nopoltion,  Code  de  Conimercej  Code  de  ProcMure 
Cimlet  Code  Criminel^  the  Justice  de  Paix^  Tribu- 
neaux  de  premiere  Irmtancet  t'j-c.,  are  all  retained, 
and  are  so  firndy  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the  people, 
that  no  government  could  venture  to  alter  theui  uidess 
by  a  constitutional  act  of  a  representative  assembly  of 
the  people  themselves.  On  this  point  these  provinces 
have  given  manifestations  of  their  sentiments  not  to  be 
mistaken,  when  the  government  has  projwsed  assimila- 
tions in  the  laws  or  tribunals  to  those  of  Prussia.  This 
population  living  under  French  law  is  the  very  kernel 
of  the  Prussian  kingdom  —  u  concentrated  population 
of  from  three  to  four  millions,  the  most  wealthy,  com- 
mercial, and  manufacturing,  and  the  most  enlightened 
upon  their  rights  and  wants  of  any  perhaps  in  (icrmany. 
In  the  Province  of  Poaeu,  again^  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  kingdom,  the  French  administration  hy  Jim fivefi 
de  pair,  and  by  open  courts  of  justice,  and  open  ex- 
aminations of  witnesses,  prevails  over  the  general  Prussian 
administration. 

In  the  provinces  which  were  mediatised,  and  even  in 
the  provinces  which  had  long  been  under  the  Prussian 
sceptre,  baronial  courts  were  a  species  of  private  property 
which  could  not  be  taken  away  from  the  estate  of  the 
prince  or  baron.  Government  always  had  the  needful 
superintendence  over  the  patron  in  his  appointing 
judges  from  legally  qualilietl  persons  bred  at  the  univer- 
sities— as  in  the  appointment  of  a  clergyman  by  a  patron 
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)ect  to  tbeae  focal  patriiiwuial  courts,  is  ia  Sileaii, 
where,  out  of  2,500,000  people,  1.500,000  are  voder 
barony  courts.  The  smallest  number  is  io  West. 
phaiia,  where  in  a  population  of  1,300,000  people, 
only  about  80,000  sre  under  these  patrimonial  jurtsoic- 
tionii,  the  syRtcm  horing  been  abolished  almost  entirely 
Hhen  M'c'JttplialiA  was  erected  into  a  distinct  kingdom 
for  .Frrmnc  iftionaparte.  Of  royal  or  regular  gorero- 
TfK-ntal  courtJi  the  number  in  Prussia  appears  to  be 
7,018,  and  of  judges  paid  by  goTemment  2,325,  of 
whom  1,.09S  are  judges  in  the  inferior  local  courts. 
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ministration  of  law,  and  appointed  by  government,  ap- 
pears to  be  11,401  persons.  It  is  the  first  law  of 
functionarism  to  take  care  of  itself.  To  reduce  to  uni- 
formity the  administration  of  law,  and  the  law  courts, 
among  a  people,  appears  one  of  the  most  needlul  steps 
towards  an  amalgamation  of  the  whole  into  one  nation, 
and,  if  strong  measures  were  a-going,  one  of  the  most 
important  to  which  a  strong  measure  could  be  applied, 
especially  as  these  patrimonial  courts  are  founded  on  no 
principle  of  advantage  or  convenience  to  the  people,  or 
of  just  light  of  the  baronial  proprietor.  But  it  would 
have  been  a  curtailment  of  the  living  to  be  gained  in  func- 
tion, a  reform  not  to  be  expected  from  a  government  of 
functionaries.  Until  this,  however,  be  <Ione,  the  people 
of  Prussia  can  scarcely  be  called  one  nation.  The  state 
wants  unity. 

In  the  provinces,  also,  clipped  out  of  ancient  Poland, 
which  are  not  inconsiderable,  the  province  of  Posen 
alone,  containing  nearly  one  million  and  a  half  of  in- 
habitimts,  a  strong  anti- Prussian  spirit,  and  not  a  passive 
spirit,  prevails  among  all  ranks.  Since  the  accession  of 
the  present  king,  the  nobility  there  have  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  constitution  of  a  provincial  assembly  of  the 
Standesherm,  or  nobles  of  a  certain  class,  to  deliberate 
upon  such  provincial  affijirs  as  the  king  may  order  to  be 
laid  before  them  —  which  is  the  kind  of  representative 
constitution  proposed  to  be  substituted  in  Prussia  for 
that  constitutional  represcntution  of  the  ])eopIe  in  the 
legislature  promised  by  the  late  king  —  and  avowedly 
upon  the  principle  that  they  do  not  choose  to  be  amal- 
gamated with  Prussia,  and  placed  upon  the  same  footing 
as  the  other  provinces  of  the  Prussian  dominions.  They 
wilt  stand  by  their  Polish  nationality.  It  \»  tliis  spirit, 
and  not  fanaticism  alone,  that  is  at  work  in  this  part  of 
the  kingdom  in  supporting  the  bishop  of  Posen  and  the 
Catholic  clergy  in  resisting  the  church  measures  of  go- 
vernment. Independently  of  the  influence  of  the 
clergy,  the  Polish  nationality  is  increasing  to  such 
alarming  intensity  in  this  quarter,   that  obscure  state 
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of  acting  together  with  a  common  spirit.     A  crowd  of 

])eo|>]e  gathered  together  are  not  a  mob,  unless  actuated 

I  by  a  common  spirit  lor  a  common  object.     Half  a  dozen 

schoolboys  going  out  to  beat  half  a  dozen  boys  of  another 

I  school,  are  a  mob  ;  and  the  same  spirit  on  a  grander 

occasion,    and   grander  scale,  would   be   public  spirit, 

[patriotism,  all  that  Prussia  wants   to  inspire  into  her 

!  inert  population.     This  susceptibility  of  being  kindled 

I  into  a  common  spirit  for  a  common  object  is  wanting 

lit!   the   character   of  the  German   people:    they   arc 

trained  and  educated  out  of  it.     It  is  the  policy  of  their 

I  governments  to  repress  it,  rather  than  to  keep  it  alive  : 

I  the  couse(|Ucnce  will    probably  be,  on  a  rupture  with 

France,  that  a  second  edition  of  the  first  campaigns  of 

,  the  last  war  will  be  given  again  to  the  world  ;  and  with 

better  troops,  abler  ofticci's,  superior  machinery  of  war, 

^atul  at  least  equal  courage  and  vigour  of  the  soldiers, 

[Germany  will  yield  to  the  invincible  national  spirit  of 

rthe  French.     The  moral  principle  will  again  beat  the 

niechunical  in  warfare.     The  false  policy  of  the  Prussian 

government   represses  the  growth  of  that   nationality 

which  would  be  its  surest  defence,  because  it  requires 

the  sacriiiceof  an  obsolete  principle  of  autocratic  goveru- 

Lment  unsuitable  to  the  times,  nnd  to  the  social  state  of 

I  Prussia  itself. 

The  traveller  inimical  to  hereditary  aristocracy  as  a  pri- 
vileged state  power  in  a  eomnuinity — not  from  prejudice, 
or  party  feeling,  but  on  principle,  as  an  institution  adverse 
jto  a  liberal  social  economy  —  will  find  much  to  shake 
lliis  opinions,  when  ho  sits  down  here  on  the  Continent 
jto  consider  deliberately  the  power  which  has  succeede*! 
I.to  aristocracy  in  I'Vance,   Prussia,  and  genendly  in  the 
[•modern  social  economy  of  Kurope.     Aristocmcy,  it  is 
[{evident,   had  worked  itself  out,  and  is  effete  in  every 
■country,  even  in  those  in  which  it  has  not  been  formally 
[,»bolislied  or  utidermined  by  law.      Where  it  still  stands 
vitii  all  its  ancient  supports,  it  is  evidently  going  to 
lecay,  and  has  lost  its  roots  in  nioilein  society,     lint  the 
power  which  has  sprung  up  in  its  place — the  power  of 
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functionarism  —  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  It  is  aris- 
tocracy without  the  advantages  of  aristocracy.  The 
highest  Ainctionary  is  not  an  independent  num.  lie 
has  been  bred  in  a  school  of  implicit,  ulniost  military 
submission  of  his  own  opinion  to  authority  —  has  at- 
tained power  throuj:;h  the  path  of  subjection  of  his  own 
principles  and  judgment  to  those  of  otliers  above  him. 
He  has  no  independence  of  mind.  Such  public  men  in 
the  higher  offices  of  government  as  our  hereditary 
aristocracy  and  gentry  on  all  sides  of  politics  produce 
—  men  not  to  be  swayed  from  what  they  hohl  to  be 
right,  and  who  renounce  office  rather  than  consistency 
and  independent  judgment  —  are  not  to  be  heard  of  in 
the  functionarism  of  the  Continent.  The  noble,  ge- 
nerally s|K'aking,  is  an  educated  man  from  his  social 
position,  and  not  educated  merely  for  functionary 
duties,  with  the  contracted  views  of  office.  He  is  also, 
generally  speaking,  independent  in  position  and  circum- 
stances, and  the  public  opinion  and  judgment  of  his 
political  conduct  is  an  inHucnce  more  powerful  with 
iiim  than  with  the  office-bred  functionary.  He  is 
working  for  a  reward,  and  under  a  check  from  public 
opinion,  which  neither  the  supreme  power  of  the  state, 
nor  its  subordinate  powers  above  him,  or  beside  him, 
can  give,  or  take  away,  or  compensate  for,  if  it  be  lost 
by  the  course  of  his  political  conduct  in  public  affairs. 
The  functionary  is  not  only  independent  of  public 
opinion,  but  is  bred  up  in  a  sucial  system  which  lias  no 
reference  to  it,  in  which  it  is  set  at  nought,  and  in  which 
it  can  give  him  no  support  or  reward  for  the  sacrifice  of 
office  to  principle,  or  of  his  own  Individual  material  in- 
terests  to  his  political  opinions.  As  a  state  power,  or 
social  body,  functiotiarisin  compared  to  aristocracy  is 
much  more  detached  from  the  cause  of  the  people.  It 
is  also,  as  a  state  power,  much  more  dangerous  to  the 
monarch.  It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  functionarism,  as  it 
now  exists  on  the  Continent,  a  machine  in  the  hands  of 
despotic,  autocratic  sovereigns.  It  is  a  machine  which 
governs  the  government.  The  history  of  France,  from  the 
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hour  tliat  the  military  support  of  IJuoiiaparte  was  broken 
at  Moscow,  shows  that  the  crown  itself  is  altogothur 
ill  the  gift  of  this  now  state  power.  The  history  of 
Bolj?iiin]»  of  Spain,  of  Russia,  tells  the  same  fact.  It  is 
considered  by  many  that  here  in  Prussia,  it  is  fune- 
tioiiarism,  not  royalty,  that  rules.  The  body  of  func- 
tionaries are  like  the  body  of  elergy  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  men  are  of  one  mind,  bred  in  one  scliool,  with  one 
spirit.  The  monarch  has  but  a  small  number  to  choose 
from  of  men  around  the  throne,  qualified  to  conduct  or 
advise  public  measiaes.  These  are  all  men  bred  in  the 
same  way —  men  of  the  same  ideas,  mind,  and  spirit.  It 
is  but  a  change  of  persons  and  faces  about  liim,  not  of 
principles  or  system,  that  the  monarch  attitins  by  a 
change  of  ministers.  He  is  in  a  position  very  similar  to 
that  of  his  predecessors  in  the  middle  ages,  when  church- 
men held  all  state  affairs  in  their  hands.  Since  the 
decay  of  hereditary  aristocracy,  a  power  remarkably 
similar  to  that  exercised  by  the  priesthood  in  the  middle 
ages  —  a  body  similarly  constituted  to  the  clerical,  and 
in  the  same  relative  position  to  the  sovereign  and  the 
people  —  is  establishing  a  thraldom  over  both.  The 
sovereign  and  the  people  have  no  free  political  action,  or 
mutual  working  upon  each  other,  through  this  wall  of 
functionarism  that  divides  them.  In  the  hereditary 
aristocracy,  the  monarch  had  n  selection  of  men  bred  in 
all  varieties  of  social  position — not  as  the  functional^, 
or  the  priest,  in  only  one  contracted  sphere  of  action  and 
thinking  —  and  oi'  all  varieties  of  mental  power,  and, 
although  connected  by  their  material  intci-estsas  a  body 
with  the  welfare  of  the  people,  united  to  the  personality 
of  the  crown  by  their  individual  honours,  privileges,  and 
social  distinctions,  'i'hc  functionaries  are  only  united 
to  eacli  other,  and,  like  the  clergy,  are  a  body  distinct 
both  from  tlie  sovereign  and  the  people,  in  interests  and 
social  relations.  The  habit  of  interfering,  regulating, 
commanding  in  the  concerns  of  the  people,  gives  both 
to  them  and  the  people  a  feeling  of  opposed  interests 
and  objects,   not  of  coufi<lence.     T'hc  functionary  in 
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Germany,  even  in  the  lowest  station,  is  always  treate<l, 
and  his  wiie  also,  with  the  full  ceremonia!  of  his  title  of 
office,  which  shows  that  liis  relation  to  the  people  is  not 
one  of  nnitnat  confi<lence.  The  evil  effect  on  the  in- 
dustry and  independence  of  mind  of  a  people,  by  such 
a  mass  of  government  employment  with  social  inHuence 
and  easy  living,  being  offered  to  the  higher,  middle,  and 
small  capitalist  classes,  has  been  already  stated  ;  and  alno 
that  this  is  the  main  obstacle  to  the  development  of 
national  industry  and  wealth,  and  to  that  progress  in 
trade  and  manufacture  which  the  German  people  arc  at 
present  dreaming  of.  Free  social  institutions  also,  the 
only  foundation  of  national  prosperity,  moral  free  agency, 
civil  and  political  liberty,  never  can  grow  up  under  the 
pressure  of  this  state  power  drawn  from  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  influenced  by  one  spirit,  and  Interested 
as  a  body  in  maintaining  the  importance,  means  of 
living  and  patronage,  deiived  from  a  nndtitude  of  func- 
tions established  for  ix^straining  or  entirely  superseding 
free  social  institutions,  free  agency,  and  civil  or  political 
liberty.  Ftmctionarism  is  perhaps  more  adverse  than 
aristocracy  to  civil  liberty.  Will  the  great  social  move- 
ment of  the  German  people  now  in  ])rogress  for  theJr 
material  interests  and  industrial  prosperity  be  able  to 
shake  off  this  incubus,  to  break  up  the  system  of  inter- 
ference, superintendence,  and  military  arrangement  on 
the  part  of  government  in  all  social  action,  upon  which 
functionarism  is  founded,  and  by  which  it  lives?  Will 
the  continental  sovereigns,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the 
German  commercial  league,  and  in  reality  for  their  own 
independence  and  power,  abandon  tlie  military  system 
of  interlercnce  in  all  things,  and  of  governing  by  func- 
tionaries intead  of  by  the  people?  Will  they  fall  back 
now,  as  some  day  they  will  be  obliged  to  do,  for  suppoit 
against  the  power  of  functionarism  upon  the  power  of 
the  people  in  a  representative  constitution?  Or  will 
they  attempt  to  stick  up  again  the  dead  branches  of  hc- 
rcditaiy  aristocracy  around  the  throne?  The  future 
state  of  society  on  the  Continent  turns  on  the  solution 
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,  which  time  and  circumstances  may  give  to  tlicsc  (|ues- 
itions.  The  spirit  raised  by  the  German  commercial 
Ueague  is  hastening  on  their  solution  lapidly.  One  is 
|«lready  solved — the  restoration  of  an  licreditary  pri- 
I  vileged  aristocracy  ia  Prussia. 

The  Prussian  government  has,  of  hite  years,  been 
jaware  of  the  falsu  position  in  which  it  stands — admit- 
ting no  principle  but  tlie  purely  monarchical  auUK'ratic 
[principle  exercised  by  its  functionaries ;  and  yet  en- 
couraging the  growth  of  a  state  of  society,  wealth,  in- 
dustry, and  national  spirit,  directly  opposed  to  tliat  prin- 
ciple, and  which  can  only  exist  where  the  people  ]>artakc 
_intheirowngnveniment  and  legislation.  Thepolicy  of  late 
[has  evidently  buen  to  retrace  its  steps.  The  dissolution 
|f>f  the  Prussian  church,  and  the  return  to  the  old  forms 
and  spirit  of  the  two  branches  of  Protestantism,  espe- 
cially to  the  pietism  of  the  old  Lutheran  church,  is 
talked  of  as  the  wish  and  tendency  of  the  court ;  and  it  is 
even  whis|>ered,  that  the  abolition  of  the  letbeigenschafl^ 
or  feudal  servitude  of  the  peasantry,  and  of  the  privi- 
leges and  exclusive  rights  of  the  corporate  bodies  in 
towns,  is  talked  of  in  high  places  as  having  been  a  hasty 
measure.  And  undoubtedly  so  it  was,  if  the  mo- 
narchical autocratic  principle  was  to  be  retained.  At 
the  coronation  of  his  present  majesty  in  August  last,  in 
Konig.sbcrg,  an  attempt  was  made  to  begin  the  restor- 
ation of  Hti  hereditary  class  of  nobles.  It  was  proposed 
to  elevate  some  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  present  nobility 
to  the  rank  of  princes,  and  to  make  the  new  dignity 
hereditary  in  the  eldest  sons,  instead  of  descending  as 
the  present  titles  do,  to  all  the  children  ;  and  the  new 
nobles  were  to  be  hound  to  entail  a  certain  proportion 
of  their  estates  upon  the  successors  to  their  titles.  The 
proposal,  however,  met  with  no  acceptance.  With 
almost  all,  the  estates  were  so  burdened  that  it  conkl 
not  be  done  without  injury  to  their  creditors.  Others 
considered  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  their  other  chil- 
dren. Some  declined  the  proffered  honours  point  blank. 
The  diet  or  provincial  assembly  of  the  standesherrn  of 
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Konijjrsbcrfj  for  dclihcrntin!^  on  the  provincial  affiiii*s 
laid  beCoro  them  —  which  is  the  substitute  given  for  a 
constitutional  government — ahhough  usacmblcd  for  the 
coronation,  and  to  whose  members  this  offer  was  made, 
rejeeteil  it,  and  even  adopted  a  petition  for  a  represen- 
tative constitution  of  the  people,  as  promised  to  them 
by  the  late  king  under  date  of  the  Si5ih  May,  1815,  to 
which  they  referred.  The  city  of  IJreslau,  the  third  in 
importance  in  the  kingdom,  standing  next  to  Berlin  and 
Konigsherg,  adopted  a  similar  petition  and  reference. 
Cologne  also  made  a  similar  move.  These  are  strong 
indications  of  the  rising  spirit  of  the  times — of  the  split 
between  thiiigs  as  they  are  and  the  seiitiments  of  the 
influential  classes  of  the  country.  A  retrograde  move- 
ment is  evidently  impossible ;  and  it  is  equally  impos- 
sible to  stand  still,  witli  the  whole  material  interests  of 
the  people,  and  their  opinions  and  feelings  for  political 
existence  in  the  legislation  excited  by  the  spirit  of  the 
German  commercial  league,  and  pushing  on  the  go- 
vernnuint  in  a  jKith  which  the  government  is  pledged 
to  take,  in  which  its  steps  are  watched  by  the  people, 
and  which  necessarily  and  unavoidably  leads  to  free 
institutions,  a  representative  constitution,  and  the  abo- 
lition of  the  present  sole  monarchical,  autocratic  prin- 
ciple. 
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BERLIN.— MANAGEMENT    OF    THE    POOR     IN    BERLIN. —  DETAILS 
CONCEKNINO    THE    MANACiEMENT    OF    THE    POOR. 


Berlin  has  the  air  of  the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom  of 
yesterday.  No  Gothic  churches,  narrow  streets,  fan- 
tastic gable  ends,  no  historical  stone  and  lime,  no  rem- 
nants of  the  picturesque  ages,  rccal  the  olden  time. 
Voltaire  in  satin  breeches  and  powdered  peruke,  TVe- 
deric  the  Great  in  jackboots  and  pigtail,  and  the  French 
classical  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  are  the  men  and  times 
Berlin  calls  up  to  the  imagination  of  the  traveller.  A 
fine  city,  however,  Berlin  is — very  like  the  age  she 
represents  —  very  fine  and  very  nasty.  Berlin  is  a 
city  of  palaces,  that  is,  of  huge  barrack-like  edifices 
with  pillars,  statues,  and  all  the  regular  frippery  of  the 
tawdry  school  of  clitssical  French  architecture  — all  in 
stucco,  and  frequently  out  at  elbows,  discovering  the 
naked  brick  under  the  tattered  yellow  faded  covering  of 
plaster.  The  fixtures  which  strike  the  eye  in  the  streets 
of  Berlin  are  vast  fronts  of  buildings,  clumsy  ornaments, 
clumsy  statues,  clumsy  incripLions,  a  profusion  of  gild- 
ing, guardhouses,  sentry-boxes;  the  moveables  are 
sentries  presenting  anus  every  minute,  officers  with 
feathers  and  orders  passing  unceasingly,  hackney  droskies 
nutling  about,  and  numbers  of  well-dressed  people.  The 
streets  are  spacious  and  stiaight,  with  broad  margins  on 
each  side  fur  foot  passengers  ;  and  a  bund  of  plain  Hag- 
stones  on  these  margins  make  them  much  more  walk- 
able  than  the  streets  of  most  contiuentjil  towns.  But 
these  margins  are  divided  from  the  spacious  carriage- 
way ill  the  middle,  by  0|)en  kennels  telling  the  nose  un- 
utterable things.  Tliese  open  kennels  arc  boarded  over 
only  at  the  gateways  of  the  palaces  to  let  the  carriages 
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croRS  them,  and  must  be  particularly  convenient  to  the 
inhabitants,  for  they  are  not  at  all  particularly  agreeable. 
Use  reconciles  people  to  nuisances  which  might  be  easily 
removed.  A  sluggish  but  considerable  river,  the  Spree, 
stagnates  through  the  town,  and  the  money  laid  out  in 
stucco  work  and  outside  decoration  of  the  houses  would 
go  far  towards  covering  over  their  drains,  raising  the 
water  by  engines,  and  sending  it  in  a  purifying  stream 
through  every  street  and  sewer.  If  bronze  and  marble 
could  smell,  Klucher  and  Buloiv,  Schwerin  and  Zcithcn, 
and  duck-winged  angels,  and  two-headed  eagles  innu- 
merable, wotdd  be  found  on  their  pedestals  holding 
their  noses  instead  of  grasping  their  swords.  It  is  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  ditftrence  between  the  civilis- 
ation of  the  fine  arts  and  that  of  the  useful  arts,  in 
their  influences  on  social  well-being,  that  this  city,  as 
populous  as  Glasgow  or  Manchester,  has  an  Italian 
opera,  two  or  three  theatres,  a  vast  picture  gallery,  and 
statue  gallery,  and  museums  of  all  kinds,  a  musical  aca- 
demy, schools  of  all  de.Hcnptions,  an  university  with 
14^  profcKKoni,  the  most  distinguished  men  of  science 
who  can  be  collected  in  (Jcrmany,  and  is  undoubtedly 
the  capital,  the  central  point  of  taste  in  the  hue  arts, 
and  of  mind  and  intelligence  in  literature,  for  a  vast 
proportion  of  the  enlightened  and  refined  of  the  Kuro- 
pciui  population— and  yet  has  not  advanced  so  liir  in 
the  enjoyments  and  comforts  of  life,  in  the  civilisation  of 
the  useful  arts,  as  to  have  water  conveyed  in  pipes  into 
their  city  and  into  their  houses.  Three  hundred  thou, 
sand  people  have  taste  enough  to  be  in  die-away  ex- 
tasies  at  the  singing  of  Madame  Pasta,  or  the  dancing 
of  Taglioni,  and  have  not  taste  enough  to  appreciate 
or  feel  the  want  of  a  supply  of  water  in  their  kitchens, 
sculleries,  drains,  sewers,  water-closets.  The  civilisation 
of  an  English  village  ix,  after  all,  more  real  civilisation 
than  that  of  Paris  or  Herlin. 

Berlin,  however,  has  one  noble  pre-eminence  over 
every  city  of  great  ])opulation  in  Europe,  perhaps,  and 
certainly  over  every  city  in  Britain,  in  the  management 
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and  care  of  her  poor,  and  in  the  efficient  arratigeinents 
for  the  relief  of  tlie  distressed,  an<l  the  suppression  of 
mendicity,  carried  on  by  the  gratuitous  services  of  the 
middle  ehiss  of  her  citizens.  This  covers  a  multitude 
of  nuisances. 

Berlin  with  a  population*  of  nearly  300,000  souls 
has  no  poor-rates,  no  be^^gars,  and  no  visible  obtrusive 
policemen  at  every  twenty  paces,  as  in  our  great  cities, 
to  prevent  mendicity.  It  is  the  Krst  feature  in  the  social 
economy  of  this  city  that  strikes  the  traveller,  and 
the  Hrst  subject  that  claims  his  inquiries ;  for  lierliu 
has  very  little  trade  or  manufacturing  employment  for 
its  labouring  class;  the  land  around  is  a  sandy,  barren 
soil  unsuitable  for  any  quick  rotation  of  crops,  and 
therefore  affording  comparatively  little  employment  to 
labour  ;  and  consequently  the  destitution  and  misery 
must  be  as  great  and  clamant  in  Berlin  as  in  Edinburgh 
or  Glasgow ;  yet  it  is  not  seen.  No  town  is  so  i'rec 
from  beggary,  or  the  ap|)earances  of  extreme  want  and 
privation.  How  is  this  managed  ?  The  inquiry  may 
be  useful,  luid  may  suggest  something  a]>plicable  to  the 
management  of  the  poor  in  some  of  our  great  towns. 
Edinburgh,  for  instance,  with  about  two  thirds  of  the 
popidation,  is  very  similar  in  its  means  and  resources  of 
living  to  Berlin.  Both  cities  exist  not  by  any  great 
trade  or  mainifactures  seated  in  them,  but  by  the  con- 
centration of  the  business  of  the  country,  by  the  courts 
of  law  and  head-establishments,  and  by  resident  families 
of  fortune.  Both  cities,  too,  are  the  head-quarters  of 
the  poor  and  of  those  verging  towards  poverty,  from  oil 
other  parts  of  the  country.     Berlin  is  even  more  ex- 

•  Thepopulation  returns  of  Pniseia.aUliougli  made  up  with  mucli 
apparent  care  by  her  ruuutiuriaricK,  are  not  quilt  to  tw  dppcndpd 
upon  ;  for  it  appears  that  even  in  the  capital,  in  IH+I,  .h  miHtakehas 
crrpt  in  by  the  househohlen  including;  only  their  own  ratnilief*,  but 
nut  their  casual  lodjjers,  in  their  rclurnd  of  the  uu'nil>ers  of  their 
householiU ;  and  it  is  said  that  forty  thousand  peojile  at  least,  ^oni« 
fay  sixty  or  eighty  thousand,  have  been  omitted,  who  really  dwell  in 
Berlin. —  This  niii^take  is  slated  tu  thenewspnper^of  Auguf^t,  JH41, 
to  have  been  just  diseovcrcd  in  the  population  returns  of  Berlin. 
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posed  to  panperism  not  properly  her  own  than  Edin- 
Dorgh  or  Glasgow,  because  her  ganison  is  IO/nkj  men  ; 
that  of  Potsdam,  at  an  hour's  distance  by  railway,  is 
7,0(X)  i  that  of  Spandau,  at  three  or  four  leagues'  dis- 
tance, is  very  considerable  j  and  one  third  of  these 
nen  are  discharged  every  year.  Some  of  these  have  no 
botnc  to  return  tu^  and  no  trade  to  lii'e  by,  and  no  dis- 
podtion  to  work  and  les^s  to  re-enlist,  and  they  hang 
about  the  capital  as  servants,  helpers,  and  small-job 
men,  and  have  acquired,  by  residence,  a  claim  to  snp- 
|>oit,  and,  at  la^t,  they  with  their  families  fall  into 
litter  destitution.  Yet  Edinburgh  is  over-run  with 
l)epgars — want  and  misery  arc,  day  and  night,  abroad 
in  her  streets  —  and  her  householders  complain  loudly 
of  their  poor-rates.  Berlin,  with  as  great  an  amount  of 
povcrt.y,  and  as  great  a  burden  upon  her  householders 
to  relieve  that  poverty,  contrives,  at  least,  to  make  the 
means  fulfil  the  end  tar  better  than  Edinburgh,  con- 
trives to  avoid  the  direct  imposition  of  a  poor-tax  or 
rate  with  all  its  evils,  although  no  doubt  the  public 
bears  the  burden  of  supporting  or  succouring  those 
who  would  perish  without  that  aid,  but  docs  so  under 
another  name,  and  contrives  to  relieve  eftoctually  all 
real  distress,  and  to  suppress  entirely  mendicity.  This 
subject  is  worth  imjuiring  into. 

The  management  of  the  poor  in  great  towns  in 
I'russin  was  in  the  hands  of  government  cuunnissioners 
until  lS'2l,when  it  was  given  over  to  the  mnnici|>alitie8; 
and  these  were  required  to  appoint  poor  directors,  each 
direction  to  consist  of  the  burgomaster  as  president,  the 
members  of  the  magistracy,  members  of  the  assembly 
of  the  town  deputies,  or  town  council,  and  members 
chosen  by  each  parish.     The  magistrates  and  town  dc- 

{uilies  arc  changeable  each  year,  being  ex  officio  raeni- 
jcrs,  and  in  HerJin  at  least  they  amount  to  twelve;  the 
others,  amounting  to  twelve  also,  are  permanently  elected. 
The  memlxjrs  of  the  poor  direction  receive  no  jwiy  or 
emolument.  The  clergy,  and  the  medical  men  of  the 
city,  may  be  joined  to  the  direction  by  the  directors ; 
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ami  the  chief  of  tlie  police,  in  cities  in  which  the  police 
is   not  managed    by    the   magistracy,    is   ex   officio   a 
incnil>er.    Tlie  duty  of  the  poor  directors  is  the  general 
care  of  the  poor  in   Ikrhn,   and  of  the  poor  schools, 
the  orphan  liouse,   the  workhouse,  the  intimiary,  the 
hospital  for  old  people,  and  three  smaller   hospitals ; 
and  the  charge,  direction,  and  superintendence  of  all 
the   funds   and   expenditure  and  management  of  the 
poor.     NVhen  the  |M)or  directors  entered  on  their  office, 
great  confusion  in  accounts,  great  want  of  system,  and 
great  mismanagement    in  relieving  the   poor,  existed. 
They  began  with  taking  one  of  the  police  districts  in 
which  there  was  little  pauperism,  and  placing  it  experi- 
mentally under   a  ])oor   commission.     The   plan   was 
found  to  work  so  well,  that  between  18^1  and  182.5 
they  had  divided  the  wiiole  city  into  (ifly-six  districts, 
each   under  its   poor   commission,    the   commissioners 
being  more  or  less  numerous  according  to  the  number 
of  poor  usually  in  their  district,  but  in  general  being 
from  five  to  nine,  and  each  commission  having  within 
its  own  district,  if  possible,  its  own  physician,  surgeon, 
oculist,  and  apothecary,  whose  services  are  paid,  and 
are  not  received  gratuitously.*  The  poor  commissioners 
receive  no  pay  or  emolument ;  but  are  benevolent  per- 

*  The  services  of  the  medicul  men  are  paid  fur  moDthlv,  and  the 
medicines  also,  becatue  tlic  resideuce  of  a  Diedical  man  and  an  &\)0' 
tliecary  within  eaeh  poor  district  was  thought  nnepssary.  By  ac- 
eepliti^  gratuitoiiH  services,  the  poor  coniniissjfjner  might  have  to 
iteiid  hia  sick  poor  all  uvur  the  ti:twn  for  medical  ajtitistancc,  an<l  the 
poor  niight  be  put  ofTwilh  tlie  attendance  of  a  im-dleal  apprentice 
or  student,  instead  of  coinmauding  I  he  best  assiHtance.  The  regular 
monthly  payment,  a1»o,  miikesit  an  object  for  mi-dical  menbepinuing 
buuinesa  to  live  in  the  poor  dictriets  of  the  town,  which  othiTwisc 
would  be  left  vtthout  medical  :u*»isiflnce  near.  So  great  is  the  at- 
tention to  the  6)ck  poor,  that  steam  balhs,  s nip hu netted  bathis  and 
other  artificial  bulhs  are  udminiHtered  ;  and  they  arc  even  sent  to 
drink  mintral  waters,  and  to  sea  bathing  at  Swinemunde.  'J'hu 
German  njedical  mm  at  present,  and  their  patients  seem  to  have 
great  faith  in  the  efticaey  of  baths  prepared  artificially,  and  in  sea 
balh)4,  mineral  water*,  and  t^ucli  remedies,  which  perhaps  our  me- 
dical men  regard  a.*  a  mere  cnrtsottttio  animi — as  medical  science 
itself  is  defined  to  be  by  Scaligcr. 
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aon$,  and  the  most  rcspectnble  in  their  districts,  irbov 
without  ri-gjird  to  their  religious  pcrsuasioup  or  to  their 
civil  occupatioTui,  arc  chosen  out  of  a  list  presented  to 
ihcni  by  the  jwor  commissioners  of  the  district  as  v»- 
cancicH  happen  tii  occur,  hy  the  poor  director*,  and  re- 
quested to  accept  the  oflice.     Each  poor  commissioner 
has  n  distinct  ffcction  of  his  district  put  under  his  charge 
and  superintendence,  and  the  district  is  so  divided  tliat 
in  general  each  poor  commissioner  hajf  not  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  paupers  receiving  relief  to  look  after.     In 
IKiH  the  nuuiher  of  the  poor  commissioners  was  O07 
in  all,  and  of  all  clash's  of  citizens.     I  find  a  butcher 
and  a  nmstor  chimney-sweeper  among  them,  and  landed 
proprietors,  silk  manulaeturers,  merchants,  Ixikers,  dis- 
tillers,  but  neither  a  clergyman  nor  a  lawyer  in  the 
tvhote  list.     They  arc  considered  less  suitable  for  the 
distribution  impartially  and  economically.     At  the  end 
of  each  month,  the  poor  commissioners  of  each  district 
meet  together  in  a  conference,  to  make  a  monthly  rc- 
|)ort  of  all  the  proceedings  in  their  respective  subdivi- 
sionx,  and  to  settle  ihe  business  of  the  month.     As  the 
whole  efficiency  of  the  .system  turns   upon  the  poor 
commissioners,  both  as  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed, 
and  the  jut»t  econnmyto  the  public,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
into  a  detail  of  the  routine  of  their  duties. 

If  u  pauper  desires  relief,  he  must  apply  to  the  pre- 
sident  of  the  poor  commission  of  the  district  in  which 
he  resides,  who  receives  the  application,  inquires  into 
the  grounds  of  it,  into  the  situation,  family  connections, 
and  other  circuni.stanccs  of  the  applieant ;  and  if  it  lie 
not  so  utterly  groundless  us  to  he  summarily  dismissed, 
refers  it  to  the  poor  commissioner  in  vvhose  section  ot' 
the  district  the  paui^r  is  living,  lie  sends  another 
poor  commissioner  irom  another  section  of  the  district, 
to  make  inquiry  also  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  the 
last  place  of  residence  in  the  city.  These  commisMonei"s 
inquire  of  the  landlord,  the  neighbours,  the  last  em- 
ployer; and  in  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  whole  com- 
nnssioners  yf  the  district,  a  report  of  the  result  of  the 
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inquiry  is  nriadc,  and  the  case  decided.  In  urgent  cases, 
any  one  of  the  poor  commissioners  of  the  district  may, 
with  consent  of  tlie  president,  grant  an  immediate  re- 
lief, but  this  must  be  reported  at  the  first  monthly 
meeting  of  the  whole.  If  the  pau])cr  has  applied  for 
relief,  and  the  president  of  the  poor  commission  finds 
that,  provided  the  pauper's  statements  be  correct,  it 
should  he  granted,  he  takes  au  examination  book  with 
him  in  which  there  are  twenty-five  printed  tpiestions, 
which  the  applicant  is  bound  to  answer,  concerning  his 
age,  state  of  health,  capability  of  work,  former  trade  or 
occupation,  causes  of  its  not  supporting  him  now, 
number,  age,  and  capability  of  work  of  the  members 
of  the  family,  situation  of  the  relations  who  by  law  are 
obliged  to  support  hini  (in  Prussia  people  arc  legally 
obliged  to  support,  if  ablf,  their  nearest  blood  rehitions 
—  the  //'  makes  it  an  impiisittuiul  and  objectionable 
law),  and,  if  there  be  any  childi-en  in  the  family,  whether 
they  have  been  vaccinated,  confirmed,  sent  to  scliool, 
&c.  This  examination  book  is  banded  to  the  two  com- 
missioners appointed  to  examine  into  the  case,  who  have 
also  their  printed  questions  in  it,  to  be  replied  to  by  the 
result  of  their  inquiries  concerning  the  iipplicant  ;  and  if 
sickness,  or  physical  inability  is  stated  by  the  pauper, 
the  physician  of  the  commission  writes  his  testimony 
also  in  the  book ;  and  lastly  the  determination  of  the 
district  poor  commission  upon  the  case,  as  to  granting 
or  denying  relief  of  a  permanent  kind,  is  written  in 
this  examination  book,  and  curried  into  ctfcct  by  the 
commissioners.  This  examination  book  is  the  gi'ound- 
work  of  a  standing  personal  document,  or  certificate  of 
the  case  of  each  individual  pauper,  or  alms- receiver,  by 
which  every  circumstance  relative  to  his  pauperism  is 
known.  If  he  changes  bis  abode,  and  applies  to  the 
president  of  the  new  district  poor  commission  for  relief, 
as  being  a  pauper  from  anotlier  district,  the  examination 
book  is  sent  for,  but  the  president  proceeds  entirely  as 
if  it  were  a  new  ease,  and  (mly  takes  the  former  as  sub- 
sidiary to  the  inquiries  instituted  by  their  own  commis- 
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sioncrs;  and,  as  each  commission  sees  with  its  own  eyes, 
it  may  liap|x.*n  that  the  decision  of  the  new  distiict 
commission  may  differ  from  the  former.  The  examin- 
ation book  follows  the  pauper  wherever  he  goes  as 
pauper,  and  his  case,  after  repeated  examinations,  can 
scarcely  be  one  not  entitled  to  relief. 

In  cases  oi'  medical  assistance  being  required,  the 
applicant,  to  save  delay,  get^  a  note  from  tlie  poor  coin- 
missioiier  of  the  section  in  which  he  lives,  and  takes  or 
sends  it  to  the  president  to  be  countersigned,  which  is 
done  after  a  summary  inquiry  into  the  poverty  of  the 
sick  pau[>er,  and  it  is  a  sufficient  order  to  the  medical 
of!icei*s  of"  the  ilistrict  for  attendance  and  the  necessaiy 
medicines. 

'riie  distribution  of  orders  for  wood  or  turf,  or  money 
for  the  purchase  of  firing,  given,  very  often,  not  to  the 
single  pauper  himself  but  to  his  landlord  to  keep  the 
house  regularly  warm,  is  anotlicr  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  poor  commission  of  each  district. 

'Ihc  school  attendance  of  tlie  children  of  the  pau|)crs 
is  a  matter  also  under  their  special  superintendence. 

Every  month  the  members  of  the  district  |»oor  com- 
mission meet,  decisions  on  the  claims  are  made,  the 
;icts  of  the  individual  commissioners  and  president,  in 
ordering,  each  in  his  own  division  or  ward  of  the  dis- 
trict, relief,  medicine,  free  school  teaching,  &c.,  are  re- 
ported, and  a  protocol  is  drawn  up  by  the  pa'sident, 
uceovnpanied  by  all  the  documents,  the  current  account 
of  tl»e  disbinsements  of  the  month,  and  the  estimate  of 
what  is  wiinted  for  the  succeeding  month,  and  handed  to 
the  ])Oor  dia-etors.  The  protocol  is  retained,  and  the 
current  account  returned  discharged,  to  the  poor  com- 
mission, it  being  ruled  and  printed  in  twelve  divisions, 
or  cohinms,  so  as  to  be  the  account  oi^  a  whole  year. 
To  save  trouble  as  much  as  possible  to  the  poor  cohj- 
missioners,  who  give  their  time  gratuitously,  every 
thing  is  printed  in  forms,  and  only  one  account  of  their 
disbursements  —  this  monthly  account  as  made  up  at 
their  monthly  meetings  —  is  required. 
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As  messengers  to  the  poor  commissioners,  there  are 
twenty-three  town  sergeants  wlio  receive  pay,  and  who, 
with  twelve  poor  wards,  are  specially  charged  with  the 
arrest  of  beggars,  and  taking  them  to  the  workhouse  ; 
and  as  they  know  the  actual  paupers,  and  are  daily 
among  them,  moving  about,  and  doing  the  messages  of 
tlie  poor  commissioners  in  each  division  and  district,  to 
and  from  the  poor,  this  certainty  of  being  known  pre- 
vents the  pauper  from  begging.  In  the  actual  distri- 
bution of  relief  to  jiaupei'S,  this  is  the  only  expense. 
Metlical  attendance,  medicines,  bandages  tor  ruptures, 
spectacles  for  old  people,  are  disbursements  of  the  fund 
itself,  not  of  the  administration  of  it. 

The  expenditure  in  one  year,  1838,  appears  to  have 
been  — 

PniuUn  Tlulm.  4 

Fi»r  support  of  4,927  persons  ami  fan»ilira  -  99,136  =  14-,723 

For  medical  attendance,  medicine,    food,    ban- 

darres,   and  sick  cxpen^^es.  including  burials. 

25,046  canen  of   tiick    poor    appear    to  have 

been  treated,   out  of   which    1,373   pcreoos 

died  .  .  _  .  -  41,.188  =    6,161 

Extraordinary   or     occasional    assistance   willi 

money  -  _  .  -  .  3'2,<J79  =    4-,853 

Firewood,  turf,  Ac,  diKtribuled  -  -10,502=     1,559 

Support  uf  ])oor  belonging  to  Berlin  in  other 

places  -  .  .  .  .     1,02'J  =       151 

Education  of  depraved  or  morallj*  neglt.*cted  in- 

faut<i  in  a  particular  iiichool  established  for  tliat 

purpose         .....     1.240  »=       184 

186.067  =  27,631 
The  House  of  Correction  or  Workhou&e,  Orphan 
Hospital,  and   t^vt^ral  hospitals  for  decayed 
poor,  and  having  funds  in  part  for  their  sup- 
port, and  abo  the  infirmary  •  -  180.464  =:  26,801 

Id  all  366,531  =  54,432 

Of  this  sum  applied  to  the  support  of  the  poor,  part 
comes  from  permanent  funds  left  for  the  endowment 
of  the  hospitals,  or  from  legacies  left  to  tlic  poor,  part 
from  government  for  the  house  of  correction  and  police, 
and  also  as  occasional  gifts  from  the  king,  part  from 
voluntary  contributions    of    the  inliabitants  and   from 
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jpAu  ^'  Vnevoiisic  wrvmx,  bat  die  liejug  dht  <flp  ic, 
;n  IV^.  iftwit  ^fj»>  thaio^  fir  -"iS^y^L  **"*i"^ 
'Vit  ')r'rii«%  ^pni»rai  '^hesc  ir  :he  city-  cax<>s.*     Hioe  md- 

t)v»  T^iie  'if  ^he  hfVMe,  ami  che  mpooKft  vaioe  or  i 
M  r:H4»  rrvfe  rvyiH  'm  bv  che  hnuaeiiaidsv  a 
hy  rltit  'VwnmumfUMn  thr  ciiar:rme  ic  One  fajHwyhnfaJg; 
in  givt't  hot  mtc  ftr«t.^ace  ba.<imeM  as  an  innbTprT;. 
f«v*kAvwM  hi*  fiirei*t  taxea  ac  &*>>  tiuier%  at'  wfaick  ifae 
yw<*rf»m«it  tsx«i  on  hia  hooiie  ^nd  trade  waajji  be  afaaoc 
lf/>  ehAl4»m ;  die  rent  waa  ail  town  taxes.  Thii  ■  no 
A')n\piK  «  po'tr'rate  m  reality^,  but  mixed  up  and  joined 
wich  'Vther  munvnpal  taxes  ;  but  tfaer  coosder  in  Bob 
f KfK  dt«  nrunral  dKCt  fm  the  poor  is  very  difincnc  and 
thiie  it  \%  the  tme  war  in  which  a  poor-tax  ihooid  be 
U:ri0s4,  It  ttimen  to  the  poor  as  a  rcixe^  gi&y  or  ia^ 
mttuimf  not  as  port  of  a  fond  on  which  they  have  a  jmt 
tUnm  as  beinfif  fpeetallr  raised  for  their  ase,  and  to  wfaidb 
th«y  hsive  a  n^t.  The  exact  nombers  of  poor  eannnc 
be  made  oat  from  the  rc^ports  of  the  poor  directors 
hitherto  nibli.4hed,  becaose,  as  in  this  for  the  jear  lacf8» 
the  nrimber  receirii^^  continuous  monthW  relief  in  thsf 
one  je»r  —  i«f>^  personj  —  compreh^ids  heads  of 
famiti^^  as  well  as  single  paupers  ;  and  the  time  of  the 
p^rcrr  commisitioners  being  aJtf^ether  grataitously  giTen, 
ft  would  be  an  unreasonable  burden  upon  them  to 
re/juire  xny  retumi,  snch  as  of  numbers  in  each  familj, 
that  can  be  avoided. 

The  accounts  which  the  passing  traTeller  can  gire 
(ff  the  management  of  the  poor  in  Berlin  are  calculated 
and  intended  rather  to  excite  than  to  gratify  curiosity 
ami  inquiry.  The  subject  is  necessarily  connected 
Hith  rletaiU  which  would  swell  into  volumes.  It  is  of 
g*meral  interest,  however,  to  give  such  a  sketch  of  the 
whole  system,  as  may  be  a  groundwork  for  those  who 

*  1  i,22.ti!.  appf^n  to  be  the  sum  assessed  or  estimated,  in  1841, 
for  thR  MupfKirt  of  the  indiKir  or  workhouse  poor  in  the  city  of 
Kritiihiirgb.  Kerlin*  with  about  one  third  more  of  populadon,  pajs 
feUrve  twic«  M  much  money  for  the  support  of  its  indoor  or  work* 
hoiite  pfx^r  at  PMtnburgb,  viz.  26,801t 
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will  direct  their  inquiries  specially  to  this  subject  with 
a  view  of  introducing  some  of  its  arrangements  that  may 
be  suitable  iuto  our  own  social  state  and  pauper  manage- 
ment. To  the  actual  efficiency  of  the  system  in  tlie 
two  great  points  of  relieving  fully,  humanely,  and  eco- 
nomically, all  real  distress  —  and  in  the  suppression  of 
all  street  begging,  and  much  vice  and  idleness  — the 
most  hasty  traveller  who  inquires  at  all  into  the  state 
of  the  poor,  or  who  even  contents  himself  with  his  per- 
sonal observation  as  a  stranger  walking  about  the  town, 
must  bear  the  fullest  testimony.  The  following  de- 
tached information  and  hints  will  assist  those  inter- 
ested, in  forming  an  idea  of  some  of  the  parts  of  the 
machinery. 

The  whole,  according  to  the  sketch  given  above, 
consists  of  a  board  of  poor  directors,  and  of  local 
boards  of  poor  commissioners  :  the  former  havhig  the 
general  control,  supcrintcnaunce,  and  finance,  under  its 
charge — the  latter  being  In  the  immediate  contact 
with  tiie  poor,  dispensing  relief,  each  board  in  its  own 
circle  or  division  of  the  city,  and  each  commissioner  in 
his  own  section  or  subdivision  of  that  circle  only,  and 
under  the  checks  in  each  case  of  relief,  first,  of  the 
president  of  the  local  board  ;  secondly,  of  the  monthly 
conference  of  the  members  of  the  local  board,  taking 
each  case  into  consideration  ;  and,  thirdly,  of  regular 
sifling  examination,  by  means  of  the  examination 
books,  into  each  case,  leaving  nothing  to  the  vague 
opinion,  or  vague  inquiry,  or  individual  feelings  of 
compassion  of  any  one  commissioner,  however  correct 
his  personal  knowledge  may  be,  but  placing  every  item 
regarding  the  pauper's  case  upon  record.  It  was  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  the  proper  working  of  this  ma- 
chinery to  know  not  merely  what  relief  was  afforded 
to  each  distressed  person  by  the  poor  commissioners  of 
his  locality,  which  the  monthly  account  and  vouchers 
handed  in  from  each  monthly  meeting  of  the  poor 
commissioners  to  the  board  of  directors,  and  dis- 
charged each  month  as  far  a^  regards  the  disbursements 
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gifts  of  benevolent  persons,  but  the  greater  part  of  it, 
in  1S^38,  about  239.000  thalcrs,  or  35,4-95/.  sterlinj^, 
out  of  the  general  chest  of  the  city  taxes,*  These  mu- 
nicipal taxes  arc  extremely  heavy.  They  are  levied  on 
the  value  of  the  house,  and  the  supposed  value  or  income 
of  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  householder,  as  estimated 
by  the  commissioners  for  charging  it.  One  householder, 
in  good  but  not  lirst-rate  business  as  an  innkeeper, 
reckoned  his  direct  taxes  at  400  ihalers,  of  which  the 
government  taxes  on  his  house  and  trade  would  be  about 
100  thalei*s  ;  the  rest  was  all  town  taxes.  This  is  no 
doubt  a  poor-rate  in  reality,  but  mixed  up  and  joined 
with  other  municipal  taxes  ;  but  they  consider  in  Berlin 
that  the  moral  eftcct  on  the  poor  is  very  different,  and 
that  it  is  the  true  way  in  which  a  poor-tax  should  be 
levied.  It  comes  to  the  poor  as  a  relief,  gift,  or  do- 
nation, not  as  part  of  a  fund  on  which  they  have  a  just 
claim  as  being  specially  raised  i'ov  their  use,  and  to  wliich 
they  have  a  right.  The  exact  numbers  of  poor  cannot 
be  made  out  from  the  reports  of  the  poor  directors 
hitherto  published,  because,  as  in  this  for  the  year  183S, 
the  number  receiving  continuous  monthly  relief  in  this 
one  year  —  -l-jD^?  persons  —  comprehends  heads  of 
families  as  well  as  single  paupers  ;  and  the  time  of  the 
poor  commissioners  being  altogether  gratuitously  given, 
it  would  be  an  unreasonable  burden  upon  them  to 
require  any  returns,  such  as  of  numbers  in  each  family, 
that  can  be  avoided. 

The  accounts  which  the  passing  traveller  can  give 
of  the  management  of  the  poor  in  Berlin  are  calculated 
and  intended  rather  to  excite  than  to  gratify  curiosity 
and  inquiry.  The  subject  is  necessarily  connected 
with  details  which  would  swell  into  volumes.  It  is  of 
general  interest,  however,  to  give  such  a  sketch  of  the 
whole  system,  as  may  be  a  groundwork  for  those  who 

*  1  \,22^L  appears  U>  be  the  Biim  assessed  ur  cstinialcd,  in  I8il, 
for  Uie  fiuppnrt  uf  tlw  iiiduur  or  uorklioust*  poor  iit  tlie  city  of 
Edinburgh.  Hcrlin.  n-ith  about  one  third  more  of  population,  pavs 
nbove  twice  as  much  money  for  the  support  of  its  indoor  or  woric- 
houae  poor  as  Edinburgh,  viz.  26.801/. 
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will  direct  their  inquiries  specially  to  this  suhject  with 
a  view  of  introducing  some  of  its  arrangements  that  may 
be  suitable  into  our  own  social  state  and  pauper  manage- 
ment. To  the  actual  efficiency  of  the  system  in  tlie 
two  great  pomts  of  relieving  fully,  humanely,  and  eco- 
nomically, all  real  distress  —  and  in  the  suppression  of 
all  street  begging,  and  much  \*ice  and  idleness  —  the 
most  hasty  traveller  who  inquires  at  all  into  the  state 
of  the  poor,  or  who  even  contents  himself  with  his  per- 
sonal  observation  as  a  stranger  walking  about  the  town, 
must  bear  the  fullest  testimony.  'I'he  following  de- 
tached infonnatiou  and  hints  will  assist  those  inter- 
ested, in  forming  au  idea  of  some  of  the  parts  of  the 
machinery. 

The  whole,  according  to  the  sketch  given  above, 
consists  of  a  board  of  poor  directors,  and  of  local 
boards  of  poor  commissioners  :  the  former  having  the 
general  control,  superintenoence,  and  finance,  under  its 
charge — the  latter  being  in  the  immediate  contact 
with  the  poor,  dispensing  relief,  each  board  in  its  own 
circle  or  division  of  the  city,  and  each  commissioner  in 
his  own  section  or  subdivision  of  that  circle  only,  and 
under  the  checks  in  each  case  of  relief,  first,  of  the 
president  of  the  local  board  ;  secondly,  of  the  monthly 
conference  of  the  members  of  the  local  board,  taking 
each  case  into  consideration ;  and,  thirdly,  of  regular 
silling  examination,  by  means  of  the  examination 
books,  into  each  case,  leaving  nothing  to  the  vague 
opinion,  or  vague  inquiry,  or  individual  feelings  of 
com{>assion  of  any  one  commissioner,  however  correct 
his  personal  knowledge  may  be,  but  placing  every  item 
regarding  the  pauper's  case  upon  record.  It  was  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  the  proper  working  of  this  ma- 
chinery to  know  not  merely  what  relief  was  afforded 
to  each  distressed  person  by  the  poor  commissioners  of 
his  locality,  which  the  monthly  account  and  vouebers 
handed  in  from  each  monthly  meeting  of  the  poor 
commissioners  to  the  hoard  of  directors,  and  dis- 
charged each  month  as  far  as  regards  the  disbursements 
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of  the  commissioners,  sufficiently  show  ;  but  it  wa^ 
necessary  to  liave  a  check  upon  the  parties  relieved, 
that  they  should  not  be  receiving  relief  secretly  at  the 
same  time  from  other  local  boai'ds,  or  from  other  cha- 
ritable establishments.  The  board  of  directors,  there- 
fore, took  powers  from  government,  obliging  all  public 
charitable  institutions,  kirk  sessions,  hospitals,  and 
others  to  furnish  lists  of  the  persons,  and  amounts  of 
relief  upon  their  fund.  They  also  invited  all  private 
charitable  societies,  and  charitable  persons  or  families 
who  have  regular  poor  pensioners  upon  their  bounty, 
to  furnish  similar  lists.  Out  of  these,  and  the  examina- 
tion books,  and  monthly  account  and  vouchers  of  each 
board  of  local  poor  commissioners,  the  board  of  di- 
rectois  formed  a  regular  head  book  or  ledger,  in  which 
each  individual  pauper  has  his  account  for  himself,  as 
in  a  banker's  books,  and  from  which  it  can  at  once  be 
seen  whether  the  poor  commissioners  of  any  district 
are  bestowing  too  much  on  any  individual,  or  if  he  is 
drawing  aid  from  any  other  charity  ;  and  the  president 
of  the  local  poor  commissioners  can  at  once  see  if  a 
claimant  in  his  district  is  or  has  been  in  receipt  of  aid 
from  other  charities.  The  charitably  disposed  also  can 
refer  to  it,  to  know  if  the  poor  they  take  an  interest  in 
arc  in  real  distress,  and  to  wlint  amount  they  should  be 
relieved,  'ITiis  ledger  contains  the  accounts  of  the  poor 
of  thirty-two  different  poor  boxes,  such  as  church  [H)or- 
money  raised  by  donations  at  the  church  doors,  cha- 
ritable legacies,  unions  for  the  poor  of  particular  cor- 
porations, &e.,  as  well  as  of  the  poor  under  the  poor 
commissioners  of  the  fifty-six  poor  divisions  of  the 
city.  The  receipt  and  disbursement  of  their  owTi  funds 
remain  with  tliese  institutions  as  befoi-c,  and  under 
their  own  direction,  only  they  must  furnish  such  lists 
of  the  apjiropriation  of  it  to  the  poor  directors,  that 
the  individuals  they  su])port,  wholly  or  in  part,  shall 
not  come  upon  the  ptdjiic  for  the  whole  of  their  sup* 
port.  'Hiere  seems  no  jealousy,  now  that  the  whole 
system  is  in  work,  between  the  two.     On  the  contrary, 
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many  poor,  especially  aged  aiul  infirm  persons,  are  sup- 
ported by  the  eharital)lc  institutioiifi  as  fur  as  their  funds 
go,  and  the  balance  made  up  by  the  poor  directors ; 
and  where  there  are  houses,  fuel,  or  other  conveni- 
ences on  a  larger  scale  tlian  required  for  the  number 
of  paupers  whom  the  private  funds  of  the  institution 
can  support,  it  is  a  saving  to  the  public.  Where  such 
aid  is  given,  the  economy  of  the  institution,  as  to  salaries, 
is  under  the  poor  directors. 

An  establishmetit  of  some  considerable  expense    in 

I  clerks  is  unavoidable  in  such  a  system  of  book-keeping 

in  which,   in   one  year  (1838)   nearly   five   thousand 

heads  of  accounts  (4,9^)  were  kept  in  the  single  di- 

I  vision  of  jH'rsons  receiving  continuous  monthly  support. 

j  In  the  same  year  25f(>ift)  cases  of  sick  poor  (of  whom 

1373  died,  and  were  interred  principally  by  the  public) 

were  treated  by  the  medical  men  at  the  pv»blic  expense. 

It  appears  that  the  heads  of  accounts  in  all,  open  \n  one 

year,  amounted  to  17,267,  and  of  course  considerable 

[expense  in  the  administi-ation  of  such  a  mass  of  pen 

[and   ink   business   is  unavoidable.      But  the  expense 

lis,  next  to  the  efficiency,  the  great  point.     The  effici- 

lency  of  the  Berlin  system  is  undeniable  ;  but  what  is 

tlie  expense  of  the  administration  of  it  ?     In  a  given 

year  (18*28),  the   first  I  believe  in  which   the  whole 

t  system  being  in  full  play,  the  details  of  the  expense  of 

the  standing  establishment  were  given  to  the  public  in  a 

report  by  the  poor  directors  (and  which  not  being  stated 

in  any  of  their  subsequent  repoils  appear  not  to  have 

been  since  essentially  altered),  the  following  was  the 

permanent  salaned  establishment ;  — 


The  chief  inspectort  and  secrelary  of  the  board. 
Salarj  .  -  -  .  . 

Assistant  secretary,  who  alfo  in  the  forenoon 
keeps  Uie  protocol  of  all  applicatiotia  made  at 
tlie  a]iplicalion  office,  of  nil  petitions  whioli  du 
not  enter  into  the  journal,  but  are  refcrrwl  tu 
the  poor  comniissioners  and  al8o  keeps  the 
ledger  of  the  disbursements  to  the  poor  out  of 
extraordinary  funds  not  entering  into  the  re- 
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Broo^t  fbrvard 
g<ter  rtMipii  or  dMmrvoacnU  —  mcIi  b 
pfvatat*  of  fWj,  iioUdO(^  mooey  for  •peeui 

Ab  a^eciantafit,  rcccsvtiig  al»n  Mttac  reaxunf latiao 

fnrm  tlftc  boxca  of  tbe  itutituliona  be  keep*  the 

seeourU  of  .... 

Cmh  k«wpcr  Muj  •  eomptraOer,  3;  raemiag  is 

all  .  -  -  -  • 

R«lpirt«T  sod  jounul  lt««p«n,  5  -  - 

Clrrk»,7  -  -  .  -  - 

Office  •ervanfa*  3  .  .  .  . 

[TbcM  «M  nMHengen  betwe«ii  U»e  diSereot 

nerobm  aod  br»iicb«  of  the  poor  direction, 

Ooe  alim  it  the  boiuelL(>c))er,  and  one  filet  ibe 

vdueben  and  «l'>cumet)U.J 

rrvUtog  comiiiufiiuncr  ... 

>  paid  poor  c<iraniumoiter-aHMiBnt  for  (wo  «ab- 

urtM  of  tlie  fily  inhabited  tdmoU  wholly  by 

Kupt'n,  and  whom,  oa  accoimt  of  their  riuin< 
rn,  the  ordinary  poor  eommiasionen  could 
not  atteiMl  to  without  —litanec 
Town  iNgeanta,  12  penwM 
District  mcsMengcTB,  6  prrHonii 

[Thj-«?  are  mesKngcni  between  the  poor 
commiwionr-rs  in  the  different  di'trict*,  and  the 
Individual  paujieni,  and  arc  paid  day«'  wage*. 
They  are  not  exactly  poor  officen  or  saUnea, 
but  are  penons  taken  from  ainoog  tlu;  poor. 
wIk),  at  any  rate,  would  require  aid  fur  their 
fainilin.^ 

A  nuAtcr  poor-watehman  or  poor-ward 
L  l^oor-wanu  under  bim,  12  peraoos 

[Thesw  -beloDg  properly  to  the  poHcet  as 
much  aatothe  poor  iTttablinhnienL  They  have 
a  oniform,  and  their  duty  t*  to  arre«t  beggars, 
ahil  brin^  them,  an  clJBtrcAHcd  persons,  to  the 
poor  eunllniH^i(ln  of  the  district,  the  poor  di- 
rector'n  roi^ni,  or  to  the  wurlchousp.] 

The  total  administration  coat  yearly,  in  182S     - 
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'Ilic  poor  directors  keep  an  application-room  open  to 
the  public,  at  which  the  assistant  secretary  attends,  and 
in  which  a  day-book  is  kept  of  ull  applications  of  the 
poor  for  relief,  and  of  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  any 
of  the  diHtrict  poor  commissions,  if  the  pauper  thinks 
be  ought  to  get  relief  and  has  been  rei'uised ;  and  at 
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which  any  petitions  or  claims  they  may  have  to  make 
are  drawn  out,  and  any  advice  they  require  given  with- 
out expense  ;  and  it  is  also  a  kind  of  liouae  of  call  tor 
work  and  workmen,  if  any  labourers  arc  wanted  for  such 
work  as  the  poor  can  do.  The  poor  commissioners 
find  here  the  information  they  require  respecting  appli- 
cants for  relief  in  their  districts ;  and  the  benevolent 
can  learn  if  the  objects  they  are  relieving  are  really  ne- 
cessitous, and  to  what  extent  their  charity  is  required," 
Among  the  charitable  establishments  under  charge  of 
the  poor  directors  oue  seems  very  interesting  —  the 
school  for  neglected  and  morally  depraved  children. 
These  children  are  first  placed  in  a  lazarette  for  fourteen 
days,  in  one  wiug  of  tlie  hospital,  to  be  sure  that  they  are 
free  from  infectious  disease ;  the  sick  are  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  children  arc  only  admitted  to  mix  with 
the  others  when  perfectly  clean  and  well;  and  their 
moral  defects  also  in  some  degree  ascertained.  Useful 
trades  and  women's  work  are  taught  the  boys  and  girls 
in  these  institutions. 

It  is  generally  complained  of  in  the  Prussian  towns, 
that  the  abolition  of  the  old  corporation  system  by  which 
liberty  to  set  up  in  any  trade  or  handicraft  was  restricted 
by  apprenticeships,  joumeymanships,  and  freedom  of 
the  coi*porated  body  of  each  trade,  has  filled  them  with 
pauperism.  The  freedom  of  the  city  or  town  as  burgess, 
which  in  Berlin  costs  thirty  thalers,  is  all  that  is  now 
required  to  entitle  any  one  to  carry  on  any  trade  or 
handicraft  in  it ;  and  young  men,  as  soon  as  they  have 
completed  their  three  years  of  military  service,  set  up 
as  masters  in  the  trade  they  were  bred  to,  marry,  and 
in  a  few  years  their  families  come  upon  the  public  for 
support.     It  is  evidently  not  the  freedom  of  trade  that 


•  The  following  reports  of  the  poor  directfifB  are  interesting  on 
this  subject.  Die  i>etfeiitliche  Arnieiipdfge  iti  Berlin  dnrgfsrt'llt  von 
der  Armcn  Diroction,  Berlin,  1828;  also,  Ucbcrsiclit  der  bei  don 
rAnucu-Coinraissionen  Ucr  Kcsidenz  Berlin  bestchrnden  Geschaefu 
Fuf^hrung,  Berlin,  1836;  and  Jalircs  Bcricbt  ucbcr  die  Artuea- 
Vcrwaltung  in  Berlin  pro  1838. 
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produces  this  evil,  but  the  attempt  to  unite  freedom  of 
trade  with  the  l*mssian  military  system.  The  young 
men  have  lost,  if  they  had  ever  acquired,  the  expertness 
and  readiness  at  their  work,  and  the  habits  of  steadiness 
and  industry  necessary  in  every  liandicraft,  by  tlieir  mi- 
litary service ;  and  are  arrived  at  the  age,  after  three 
yeaiV  service  in  the  anny,  when  they  must  settle  in  life. 
The  two  systems  catmot  work  together  in  society.  The 
Prussian  military  system  also  gives  no  such  outlet  as  our 
army  does  to  the  unsteady  class  of  lialf-bred  tradesmen 
who  want  prudence,  forethought,  or  skill,  to  thrive  in 
their  handicrafts.  Our  land  and  sea  service,  colonies, 
and  emigration,  relieve  the  country  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  this  class  who  in  Prussia  marry,  and  be- 
come, in  effect,  an  increasing  fund  of  pauperism  in  the 
community.  The  Prussian  military  system  is  thus 
working  out  pauperism  in  two  ways  —  by  impoverishing, 
and  preparing  for  pauperism,  the  working  class  —  and 
by  not  absorbing  those  whose  habits,  temperament,  and 
conduct  tend  to  bring  them  to  pauperism,  and  who  with 
us,  but  for  the  military  service,  would  be  paupers,  or 
engendering  pauperism.  If  England,  notwithstanding 
all  her  emjiloymcnts  and  outlets  for  paupeiism,  is  over- 
whelmed with  it,  what  will  Germany  become  as  a  manu- 
fiiCturing  country,  breeding  paupers  in  the  same  ratio 
as  England,  yet  without  any  outlets  for  them  in  colo- 
nies, standing  armies,  fleets,  or  connnereial  shipping  ? 
The  manufacture  of  pauperism  must  increase  faster  than 
all  her  other  manufactures. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

LBIPMC. —  BOOK-TRADB  —  ITS   EFFECTS    ON   TIIK  LITKRATmtB  — 

ON     Till:     CIIAIIACTKR ON     THE     SOCIAL     ECONOMY     OF     THK 

GERMANS. THE   CZRAfAN    THEATRE ITS     INFLUENCE. TUB 

KDUCATfONi^L    INPLUENCIUl    IN    80CTETV. THE     SCOTCH     AND 

THK  GKRIfANa  COMPARKO. 


Leipsic,  remarkubly  in  contrast  with  Berlin,  is  a  city  of 
the  iiiiddle  i^cs  —  balconies  projecting  into  the  streets, 
old   foruis  and    lashions   about    the    people   and   tlieir 
I  dwcllinj^s,  —  nothing  of  the  Parisian  air,  nothing  of  the 
'  Frenchified  German  air  about  them.     Every  thing  is 
downright  German,  and  plain  unsophisticated  Gennan 
[burgess  style.    This  is  the  capital  of  the  middle  class  of 
I  Germany  —  of  the  class  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
I  nobility,  or  with  military,  or  civil  service  as  a  way  of 
[living,  which  has  not  its  great  money  merchants,  bankers, 
contractors  of  loans,  millionaires,  like  Frankfort ;  but 
has  its  very  substantial,  and  some  very  wealthy,  quiet- 
living  burgesses.     The  traveller  who  could  get  into  the 
domestic  society  of  this  town  —  which  even  native  Ger- 
I  mans  cannot  easily  do  —  would  see,  it  is  said,  more  of 
old  Germany,  more  of  the  houses,  habits,  and  modes  of 
[living  of  two  centuries  ago,  than  in  any  other  place. 
'  A  very  respectable  people  these  Leipsicers  are,  and  pre- 
cisely because  they  affect  to  be  nothing  more.     Their 
book  trade  is  of  such  importance,  that  the  booksellers, 
of  whom  there  are  reckoned  at  the  fairs  about  50O,  and 
many  of  them  settled  in  Leipsic,  have  a  lai-gc  exchange 
of  their  own  to  transact  their  business  in.     It  is  not, 
ihowever,  the  printing  and  publishing  in  Leipsic  itself, 
that  is  the  basis  of  these  book  fairs,   but  the  barter  of 
publications  between  booksellers  meeting   there  from 
different  [xtints.    The  bookseller,  {lerhaps,  from  Kiel  on 
the  Baltic,  meets  and  exchanges  publications  with  the 
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that  hundreds  of  works  see 

would  never  get  to  the  printing-bouse  »t  all.  The  dis- 
advantage is,  that  it  encourages  a  prolixity  of  style,  both 
in  thinking  and  expression  ;  two  or  three  ideas  are  spun 
out  into  a  volume,  and  literature  is  actually  over- 
whelmed and  buried  under  its  own  fertility  and  fruits. 
No  human  powers  could  wade  through  the  flood  of  pub- 
lication poured  out  cveiy  half  year  upon  every  conceiv- 
able subject.  Selection  even,  in  such  an  overwlielming 
mass,  is  out  of  the  question,  unless  the  catalogue-se- 
lection of  judging  from  the  reputation  of  the  author, 
that  the  book  may  be  worth  reading.  In  our  small 
book-world,  periodical  criticism — our  quarterlies  and 
literary  newspapers  —  keeps  the  ordinary  reader  up  to 
the  current  stream  of  literary  production  ;  but  who 
could  get  through  the  pile  of  periodicals  published  in 
Germany,  and  find  time  to  eat,  drink,  imd  sleep?  It 
is  as  at  their  table  d*h6te  —  the  guest  tastes  this  thing, 
and  tastes  that,  and  rises  without  having  made  so 
wholesome  and  substantial  a  meal  as  he  would  have 
done  from  one  or  two  dishes.  This  superabundance, 
and  the  excess  of  employment  to  the  mind  about  other 
people's  ideas,  influences  the  general  literature  of  Ger- 
many. Men  whose  talents  entitle  them  to  be  original 
in  literary  production,  are  but  imitative.  Their  great 
original  authors,  Goethe,  Schiller,  or  llichter,  or  our 
great  authors,  Shakspearc,  Scott,  Byron,  give  the 
tunes  which  the  crowd  of  German  writers  are  whistling 
through  the  streets.  This  imitative  turn,  and  the  ex- 
cess of  literary  production,  inHuence  even  the  material 
interests  and  character  of  the  German  people.  In 
politics,  in  social  economy,  in  religion,  and  perhaps  even 
in  morals  and  the  regulation  of  conduct,  principles  and 
opinions  seem  to  have  no  time  to  take  root,  and  to  in- 
fluence the  actual  doings  of  men  —  conviction  is  but 
loosely  connected  with  action.  The  latter  by  no  means 
follows  the  former,  even  when  not  drawn  aside  by  pre- 
judice, passion,  or  self-interest.  All  is  sjK'Culation,  not 
reality.     Every  German  seems  to  have  two  worlds  for 
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himietf  —  a  world  of  idea,  and  a  vrorld  of  reality  ;  and 

the  former  ap[K.>ar<(  to  Imve  ns  little  connection  with  the 
Utter,  MM  the  ercning  of  the  monurch  ou  the  stjge  witii 

the  nioniin|r  of  the  actor  in  hi.s  lodgings.  Thb  diviaiao 
of  life  into  two  distinct  existences,  this  living  in  a  world 
of  reverieit,  thi.s  wide  se{>aratton  hetweeu  ideis  and 
rcalitieH,  Ijetween  thoughts  and  actions,  common  per. 
hapK  to  all  incii  of  intellectual  cultivation,  is  so  wioely 
dintmed  in  (termany  that  it  sensibly  induences  its 
economy.  All  evaporates  in  lipecnlation.  Books, 
theories,  &nd  principles  arc  published  and  read,  and 
there  the  matter  rests.  A  new  set  of  books,  tbcoriea, 
and  principles  arc  published,  and  overwhelm  the  first, 
hut  all  this  never  goes  beyond  the  world  of  idea  in 
which  half  their  existence  is  passed.  Improvement,  re. 
fonn,  movement  of  any  kind  in  social  business  or  real 
life,  cither  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  stand  still,  be- 
cause real  life  is  but  half  their  existence.  Leave  them 
the  other  half,  their  ideid  world,  to  expatiate  in  —  and 
that  cannot  be  circumscribed  by  any  kind  of  {i^ovem- 
ment  —  and  tliey  ipiietly  put  np  ivith  restrictions  and 
burdens  in  real  life  which  in  our  social  economy  would 
not  be  endured.  Energy  of  mind  and  vigour  of  action 
in  the  real  iiffairs  of  ordinary  life  arc  diluted  and 
weakened  by  this  life  of  dreamy  speculation.  We 
sometimes  see  individnalsamong  ourselves,  novel-reading, 
romantic  youths,  forming  a  little  world  for  themselves 
from  the  shelves  of  tlie  circulating  library,  and  dreaming 
away  life  in  it.  The  literature,  scltolarsbip,  and  wide 
diH'usion  of  the  culture  of  the  imaginative  faculty  in 
(jci-many,  are  in  this  view  actually  detrimental  to  the 
social  development  of  tlic  German  people,  to  their  in- 
dustry, materiid  interests,  and  activity  in  ordinary  aBairs 
of  a  mechanic;U  kind,  and  to  their  energy  and  interest 
in  claiming  .md  exercising  civil  liberty  or  iree-agency 
in  real  life. 

This  double  existence  of  the  Germans  accounts  for 
jme  peculiarities  in  CJennan  literature.     Geniian  nu- 
thoi-s,  both  the  philosophic  and  the  poetic,  address  them- 
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selves  to  a  public  far  more  intellectual,  and  more  Hifilily 
cultivated  than  our  leatUng  public.    They  address  them- 
selves, in  fact,  in  their  philosophical  works,  like  the  an- 
cient Greek  philosophei's,  to  schools  or  bodies  of  disciples 
who  must  have  attained  a  peculiar  aud  considerable  cuU 
tivHtion  of  mind  to  understand  them.     The  philosophy 
of  Kant  occupied  Schiller,  we  are  told  in  his  biography, 
for  three  years  of  intense  and  exclusive  study.     Jn  our 
literature,  the  most  obscure  and  abstruse  of  metaphysical 
or  philosophical  writers  take  the  public  mind  in  a  far 
lower  state,  simply  eojfuisant  of  the  meaning  of  lan- 
guage, and  possessed  of  the  ordinary  reasoning  powers. 
Locke,  Dugald  Stewart,    Reid,   Smith,    Hume,  require 
nothing  more.     Shakspeare,   Scott,   Byron   require   no- 
thing more.     (lennau  literature,  even  of  the  imagin- 
ative class,  requires  a  highly  cultivated  imaginative  fa- 
culty from  the  readers.     Goethe's  Faust,  his  Wilhclm 
Meister,    many   ol"    Schiller's   ti-agedies,   all   of  Jean 
Paul    Hichter's   productions,    require   readers  trained, 
'like  the  readers  of  Kant  or  Fichte,  in  a  certain  sc-hool, 
and  to  a  certain  considerable  intellectual  culture,    'i'heir 
philosophers  and  poets  do  not,  like  ours,  address  them- 
selves to  the  meanest  capacity.     The  social  inHuence 
of  German  literature  is,  consequently,  confined  within 
ft  narrower  circle.     It  has  no  influence  on   the  mind 
of  the  lower,  or  even  of  the   middle  classes  in  active 
[life,  who  have  not  the  opportunity  or  leisure  to  screw 
I  their   faculties    up    to    the    pitch-note   of  their  great 
1  writers.     The  reading  public  must  devote  much  time 
I  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  tone  of  feeling,  and  of  ima- 
I  gination  necessary  to  follow  the  writing  public.     The 
social  economist  finds  accordingly  in  Gernumy  the  most 
extraordinary    dulncss,  inertness   of  mind,  and    igno- 
rance, below  a  certain   level,  with   the  most  extraordi- 
naiy  intellectual  development,  learning,  and  genius  at 
or  above  it  —  the  most  extraordinary  intellectual  con- 
trast between  the  professional  reading  classes  and  the 
lower  or  even  middle  non-reading   classes  engaged  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 
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Anothcrpcculiarity  in  German  literatare  arising  from 
^tlic  social  economy  of  the  country  is,   that  the  class  of 
literary  composition  to  which  the  works  of  Shakspeare, 
Cervantes,  Scott,  Lc  Sage,  Fielding,  Goldsmith,  belong 
as    pictures  of  natural  action  and  character,   is  poorly 
filled  up.     Situation  and  plot,  not  delineations  of  cha* 
racters  and  incidents  **  true  to  nature,"  are  the  points 
on  which  the  highest  cftbits   of  dramatic  and    poetic 
genius  in  German  literature  are  the  most  happy.     It 
is   in   the    ideal  world  that  the  German  mind   is   de- 
veloped.    The  action  of  man  upon  man,  the  develop, 
ment  of  character   and   individual   i>eculiarity  by  free 
social  movement,   are  so  restricted  and  tied  down  to 
uniformity  by  the  social    economy   of  (iennany,  that 
the  author  in  this  class  of  composition  fmds  no  type  of 
reality  around  him  for  the  imagination  to  work  upon. 
Jt  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  character,  speech, 
or   passage  from  the  German  drama  that  has  become 
popular  literature  —  understood,  felt,  brought  home  to 
ifiimself  by  the  common  man  in  Germany,  in  the  same 
way   that   characters,    expressions,    verses,    sentiments 
from  Shakspearc,  Bums,  De  Foe,  Scott,  are  familiar  to 
all  of  the  slightest   education  in   the   same  classes   in 
Scotland  or  England.     German  literature  is  perhaps  of 
a   far   higher  cast,    but  it   is   nut   su   widely   diffused 
through  the  mass  of  the  social  body  as  our  literature, 
altiiongh  the  class  of  people  addicting  themselves  to  it  as 
a  nu,'au.s  of  living  are  more  numerous  than  the  literary 
class  in  Britain  ;  and  German  literature  is  certainly  less 
influential  than   ours  on   the  public   mind  and  social 
economy. 

The  theatre  in  Germany,  and  in  all  countries  which 
have  no  civil  liberty,  no  freedom  of  action  independent 
of  government,  and  no  frva  discussion  of  public  utfairK, 
occupies  an  important  position  in  its  social  economy,  \$ 
reckoned  a  great  educational  and  social  influence,  a 
power  not  to  he  entrusted  out  of  the  hands  of  the  state. 
The  fictitious  incidents  of  the  drama  supersede  the 
real  incidents  and  interests  of  life.     In  reading  of  the 
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"oi^anisation  of  the  Pi-ussian  government,  the  simple 
Enj^lish  reader  stares  sit  findinj^  amonj^  the  ministers 
of  state  for  home  affairs,  for  military  affairs,  for  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  a  minister  of  state  for  tlieatrical  affairs. 
He  can  understand  that  from  considerations  of  police, 
the  theatre  may  be,  as  with  us,  under  a  censorship,  and 
its  superintendence  attached  to  some  office  about  the 
court ;  but  that  theatres  arc  of  such  importance  as  to  be 
held  a  subject  for  distinct  administration,  and  one  on 
which  considerable  suras  of  the  public  revenues  are  re- 
gularly expended,  appears  extraordinary  to  one  coming 
from  our  social  state,  in  which  dramatic  representation 
is  of  no  social  influence  whatsoever  —  in  which  it  is  held 
to  be  of  no  moral  or  educational  value— in  which 
eatrica!  performers  of  high  talent  cannot  get  bi*ead 
in  cities  as  populous  and  wealthy  as  Berlin.  The  social 
economist  hastens  to  visit  the  German  theatres,  to 
satisfy  himself  that  there  is  no  mistake  about  this 
8upi>oscd  social  influence  of  the  stage  —  to  see  the 
working  of  this  court-machine  for  education  on  the 
public  mind  —  to  see  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
nsual  kind  of  audiences,  as  much  as  to  see  the  play. 
Germany  is  reckoned  to  have  65  theatres,  employing 

ibout  2,147  actors  and  actresses,  about  l,ii29  singers, 
male  and  female,  about  448  dancers,  and  about  l,!27d 
fiddlers  and  other  musicians.  About  5,000  people  in 
ail  are  on  the  theatrical  establishments  of  Germany  as 
the  personaUy  without  including  tradesmen  or  others 
not  on  the  boards.  The  Hnf.theatei\  or  court  theati-e, 
is  a  necessary  appendage  to  every  little  residence  or 
capital  ;  and  it  is  understood  that  the  deficit  in  the  ex- 
pense of  a  well-appointed  theatre  in  a  small  population 
is  made  up  by  the  state.  In  Berlin,  even  with  a  great 
and  pleasure-seeking  population,  it  is  said  the  theatres 
cost  the  country  about  15,000/.  a  year,  besides  the  re- 
ceipts.    At  Berlin  there  are  three  theatres  in  constant 

work,  Sunday  evenings  not  excepted,  and  an  Italian  and 

ft  French  troop  arc  also  in  activity  part  of  the  year. 

The  houses  are  of  moderate   size,    elegant,    and    in 
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scenery,  dresses,  and  especially  in  the  orchestral    de- 
partment, very  perfect.     The  prices  of  udmission  are 
extremely  low.     In  Kerlin,  for  instance,  you  pay  15 
{^oshen  at  the  German  theatre,  or  ^)  at  the  Italian 
opera,  viz,    l.t,  fid.  or  Qs.  for  a  seat   in  the  parquet,    or 
front  division  of  the  pit  of  our  tlicatres,  with  the  advau- 
tajre  that  each  sitting  is  numbered,  and  the  seat  folded 
back,  and  your  ticket  bears  the  number  of  your  seat,  so 
that  be  the  house  ever  so  full,  you  get  to  it  without 
squeezing  or  crowding :  —  great  inducements  these  to  go 
to  the  play.     The  time  and  patience  of  the  public  also, 
as  well  as  their  money,  are  res|)ected   by  these  state 
players.     Owing,  no  doubt,  to  their  superior  discipline, 
u  long  five  act  tragedy — such,  for  instance,  as  Schiller's 
Marie  Stewart  or  Vabale  und  Liebcy — which  with  us 
would  keep  the  audience  gaping  till  half-past  eleven,  or 
perhaps  till  midnight,   is  performed  between  six  and 
lialf-pai*t  nine.     The  play-bill  tells  when  the  perform- 
ance ends,  as  well  as  when  it  begins,  and  even  when 
three  pieces  are  given,  half-|>ast  nine  is  the  latest  hour. 
These  are  unquestionably  great  inducements  to  a  good 
theatrical  attendance  of  the  public.     But  governments 
cannot  force  the  intellectual   movement  of  a  people. 
They  may  establish  schools,  theatres,  imd  churches  as 
educationiU  means,  but  the  using  these  means  must  be 
the  impulse  of  the  people  themselves.     You   look  in 
vain  for  the  public  in  a  German  theatre.     The  public 
is  more  scarce  in  it  than  in  our  own.     You  see  the 
travelling  strangers,  and  the  young  people  of  the  middle 
class,  such  as  clerks,  tradesmen,  or  students,  when  any 
celcbratetl  actor  or  play  appears  ;   and  on  opera  nights, 
the  upper  classes :  but  the  people,  the  real  people,  the 
(lerman  equivalent,  if  there  Ikj  any,  to  John  Bull,   you 
never  see.      If  this  lower  class  ever  come  to  the  theatres 
at  all,  they  sit  as  quiet  as  mice  in  the  little  hole  allotted 
them.     A  Gennan  theatre  is  a  true    picture  of  the 
social  state  of  (iermimy — princes  and  fmictionaries  oc- 
cupying the  front   boxes — the  educated  and  middle 
classes   looking  up  to   them   from  the  pit   below,  in 
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'  oreatliless  awe  and  admiration,  and  the  people  out  of 
siglit  and  hearing  of  these  two  masses  of  the  audience. 
As  a  social  influence  acting  on  the  public  mind,  the 
German  stajfe  is  of  as  little  real  importance  as  our  own. 
It  has  to  reur  fur  itself  the  kind  of  public  to  whom  it  is 
of  any  importance.  A  theatrical  corps  and  expenditure 
no  doubt  does  raise  a  pidjlic  for  itself  in  the  towns,  atid 
to  them  the  theatre  Iwcomes  important,  perhaps  a  great 
deal  too  important,  and  too  influential  in  educating  the 
mind  of  tliat  class  to  a  sort  of  dreamy,  imaginative,  in- 
active life,  to  an  undue  value  for  apjK'arance,  show,  and 
dres8,  and  to  an  inaptncss  to  encounter  the  rough 
t  realities  of  their  social  position.  The  social  influence 
lof  the  drama  is  in  this  class  —  and  this  is  the  only  class  it 
[effectually  works  upon — a  positive  evil,  not  a  good. 

What  are  the  social    institutions  which   educate  a 
[people,  which  form   their  moral,  intellectual,  and  na- 
[tionol  character  ?     In  this  land  of  schools  and  theatres, 
[licrc   where  cvei"y  individual   is  drilled   into   reading, 
'writing,  and  the  catechism,  and  the  church,  the  play- 
house, and  the  press,  are  all  imder  the  special  tnanage- 
mcnt  of  the  governmcnUi  as  inriuential  means  for  the 
improvement  of  the  people,  in  what  state  is  the  mind 
I  of  the  people  in  Germany  morally  and  intellectually? 

To   come   to   any  satisfactory  conclusion   on   these 

questions,  we  must  define  what  is  meant  by  the  people. 

I  The  continental  man  generally  means  by  the  people 

[the  lower  ranks  of  the  middle  class  —  the  artisans,  jour- 

[neymen,  servants,  and  tradesmen  about  towns,  living 

[more  or   less  by  educated    labour,  and  having   some 

fdcgree  of  taste,  leisure,  and  refineuient.     We  mean  by 

the  people  the  labouring  class  of  u  nation,  living  prin- 

cipally  by  agricultural  work,   and  in  every  country  con- 

'  fttituting  the  mass  of  the  population.    We  must  compare 

this  lower  class  in  Germany  with  the  same  class  among 

J  ourselves,  and  endeavour  to  find  out  the  difference,  and 

[the  causes  of  the  difference,  in  the  physical  and  intel- 

flcctual  condition  in  each  country  of  this  lowest  class  of 

all  in  the  community. 


WJm  SCOTCH    AND    GERMANS   COMPARED. 

It  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  social  condition  of  our 
lowest  labouring  class  in  Scotland,  that  none  perha|M 
in  Kuro|>e  of  the  s;une  class  have  so  few  physicAl,  aud 
so  many  intellectual  wants  and  gratifications.  Luxury 
or  even  comfort  iu  dicti  or  lodging,  is  unknotvn.  OaU 
meal,  milk,  ]>otatocs,  kail,  herrings,  and  rarely  salt  meat, 
are  the  chief  food ;  a  wretched,  dark,  damp,  mud- 
floored  hovel,  the  usual  kind  of  dwelling  ;  dirt,  disorder, 
sluttishness,  and  not  too  much  good  temper  at  the  fire- 
side,   the   ordinary  habits  of  living ;    yet  with  these 

[wants  and  discomforts  in  their  physical  condition  which 
is  far  below  that  of  the  same  class  abroad,  we  never  miss 
book,  perhaps  a  periodical,  a  sitting  in  the  kirk,  a  good 
8uit  of  clothes  for  Sunday  wear,  and  an  argument  every 
day  amounting  to  controversy,  almost  to  quarrel,  with 
some  equally  argumentacious  neighbour  upon  subjects 
far  above  the  reach  of  mind  of  the  common  man   in 

■other  countries,  and  often  carried  on  with  an  acuteness, 
intelligence,  and  play  of  mental  power,  especially  in  the 
discussion  of  abstract  philosophical  or  religious  subjects, 
which  the  educated  classes  in  other  countries  scarcely 
attain,  and  which  are  strangely  in  contrast  with  the 
wants  in  their  physical  condition.  The  labouring  man's 
subscriptions  in  Scotland  to  his  book-club,  his  newspaper 
turn,  his  Bible  society,  his  missionary  society,  his  kirk 
and  minister  if  he  be  a  seceder,  and  his  neighbourly 
ud  of  the  distressed,  are  expenditure  upon  intellectual 
moral  gratifications  of  a  higher  cast  than  music- 
scraping,  singing,  dancing,  play-going,  novel-reading,  or 
other  diversions  of  a  mucli  higher  class  of  people  in  Ger- 
many. The  Scotch  labouring  man  gives  yearly  con- 
siderable contributions  to  spread  civilisation  and  Chris- 
tianity among  people  much  better  off,  far  more  daintily 
fed,  lodged,  and  clothed,  in  more  physical  comfort,  and 
much  farther  removed  from  the  wants  and  hardships  of 
an  uncivilised  condition,  than  he  is  himself.  This  may 
be  foolish,  but  it  is  noble  and  ennobling  in  the  character 
of  the  lowest  class  of  a  people.  The  half-yearly  shilUng 
given  in  all  sincerity  of  purpose  by  the  cottar-tenant  of 
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|&  turf-huilt  hovel  on  a  barren  Scotch  imiir-lmul,  to  aid 

I  the  missions  ibr  convertinf;  the  South  Sea  iNlauders  or 
the  Hindoos,  is  the  noblest-paid  money,  us  far  as 
regards  the  giver,  in  the  Queen's  dominions.  There  is 
also  in  the  mind  of  the  connnon  man  of  Scotland  an 

;  imajifinative  thread  interwoven  somehow,  and  oflen  very 
qiiecrly,  with  liis  hard,  dry,  precise  way  of  thinking 
and  acthig  in  ordinary  alFairs;,  whicli  makes  the  whole 
labouring  class  in  Scotland  of  higher  intellectuality  than 
the  same  class  in  otiier  countries.     \Ve  often  hear,  what 

I  co»nitry  but  Scotlatul  ever  produced  a  Hums  among 
her  peasantry?  But  the  real  question  of  the  social 
economist  is,  what  country  but  Scotland  ever  produced 
a  ])easantry  for  whom  a  Bums  could  write?  Burns  had 
a  public  of  his  own  in  his  own  station  in  life  who  could 
feci  and  appreciate  his  poetry,  long  before  he  was 
known  to  the  upper  class  of  Scotch  people,  and  in  iact 

;  he  was  never  known  or  appreciated  by  the  upper  class. 
In  other  countries  it  is  the  poetry  of  the  higher  edu- 
cated class  that  works  down  to  the  people  ;  as  the 
|)oetry  of  Ariosto  or  Tasso,  among  the  Italians  ;  of  the 
Kiebelung,  of  the  Saga,  of  the  lays  of  the  Troubadours, 
among  the  German,  Scandinavian,  and  I'rench  people  ; 
ur  as  ballads  of  Burger,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  are  said 
to  be  now  working  downwards  in  Germany,  and  lie- 
coroingfolks-licder —  the  songs  and  poetry  of  the  people. 
'But  where  have  been  poets  belonging  to  the  labouring 
class  called  into  song  by  their  own  class  ?  This  is 
more  extraordinary  than  the  genius  of  the  individual 

I  himself,  this  genius  of  the  class  for  whom  he  composed. 
Is  there  any  spark  of  this  intellectual  spirit  among  the 
common  labouring  people  in  the  finer  soils  and  climates 
of  Europe  ?  or  does  the  little  exertion  of  mind  with 
which  all  physical  wants  may  be  supplied,  and  many 
physical   enjoyments   obtained    in  abundance,  tend    to 

I  form  a  heavy,  nniterial,  unintellcctual  character  among 
the  labouring  class  in  Germany,  which  is  confimicd  by 
the  state  of  pupillage  and  non-exertion  of  mind  in 
ivbich  they  arc  educated  and   kept  by  their   govern- 
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meiits ;  while  the  mind  of  the  Scotch  labouring  nron 
is  stiiTcd  up  and  in  pci'pctual  exercise  by  the  self- 
dependence,  exertion,  privation,  forethought,  moral 
restraint,  and  consideration  requited  in  his  social 
position,  in  which  neither  climate  nor  poor-rate,  neither 
natural  nor  artiticial  facilities  of  livin<r  without  thinking* 
allow  him  to  sink  into  apathy  or  mental  indolence  ? 

But  there  are  other  educatiouai  inHuences,  of  far  more 
important  action  in  forming  the  intellccttinl  character  of 
a  people  than  schools  or  theatres,  which  the  Gerniwi 
people  want,  and  the  British  possess.  The  social  econo- 
mist, who  reHccts  upon  our  crowded  open  courts  of  law 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  business  at  Westminster 
Hall,  or  at  the  Court  of  Session,  at  the  assizes  or  circuit* 
or  shei'iffU^ourts,  in  short.  »vherever  any  kind  of  judicial 
business  is  going  on,  and  upon  the  eagerness  and  at- 
tention with  which  the  common  ]H*opIe  follow  out  the 
proceedings  even  in  cases  of  no  public  interest,  will  con- 
sider the  bar,  with  its  public  oral  pleadings,  examinations 
of  u'itnesses,  and  reasonings  on  events,  a  most  important 
instrument  in  our  national  education.  Whoever  attends 
to  the  ordinary  rnn  of  convcrsatioii  among  our  middle 
and  lower  classes  will  think  it  no  exaggenition  to  say, 
that  the  bar  is  more  influential  perhaps  than  the  pulpit, 
in  forming  the  public  mind,  and  in  educating  and  ex- 
eix-'ising  the  mental  powers  of  the  |>cople.  It  is  a  per* 
pctual  exercise  in  applying  principle  to  actions,  and  ac- 
tions to  principle.  This  uneejising  course  of  moral  and 
intellectual  education,  enjoyed  by  our  very  lowest  class  in 
every  locality,  is  wanting  in  Germany  in  general,  owing 
to  the  dilierent  mode  of  judicial  procedure  in  closed 
courts,  by  written  pleadings  or  private  hearings  of  ar- 
gument, and  private  examinations  of  lacts  and  witnesses. 
I^w  and  justice  are,  perhaps,  as  well  ndministei-ed  in 
the  one  way  as  in  the  other ;  but  the  effects  on  the  public 
mind,  on  the  moral  training  of  the  character,  and  on 
the  intellectuality  and  judgment  of  the  common  people, 
are  very  ditferent.  All  scrhools  for  the  people,  all 
systems  of  n:Uional  education  sink  into  insignificance. 
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compared  to  tlic  working  of  this  vast  o^hti  school  for  tlie 
public  mind.     Wc  sec  its  iuHMCncc  in  the  public  press. 
Law  cases  are  found  to  be  the  most  ititcrcirting  ns  wdl 
*«s  the  most  instructive  reading  for  the  i>copIe,  and  our 
3tiewspapcrs  fill   their  coUunns  with  ilieni.     This  taste 
■^as  arisen  also  in  France,  since  France  has  enjoyed  open 
courts  of  law  -,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  strikintr  proofs 
of  the  wx-ial  proji^ress  of  ilic  French  iieople,  that  tlieir 
•theatres  are  deserted,  and  their  courts  of  law  crowded, 
nd  that  their  popular  ncvvspa|>crs  now  report  all  in- 
crcstinij  civil  or  eriuiinal  law  cases. 
Another  gjreat  educational  influence  wantinj^  in  Gcr- 
any,  is  the  movinj^  moral  diorama  of  human  affairs  and 
^interests  pix'sented  to  the  public  mind  by  our  newspaper 
■eM,     This  literature  of  the  common  people  is  un- 
known in  Germany.     Foreign  newspapers  do  not  furnish 
tfood  for  the  mind  of  the  common  man.     The  newspaper 
^uWic  abroad  is  of  a  higher,  more  intellectHal,  more 
5educatcd  cast,  than  ours  j  but  therefore  more  circum- 
TBcribed— a  public  of  professional  men,  functionaries, 
wtcholars,  men  of  acquirements  far  above  those  of  the  mass 
'Of  the  jwople.     It  is  to  them,  not  to  the  people,  that 
the  press,   both  the  literary  and  the  periodical,  and  the 
[i^ulpit  also,  in  Germany,  address  themselves,  by  fur  loo 
exclusively;  and  the  mass  of  the  jwoplc,  the  labourers  and 
peasant  17,  are  lost  sight  of.     If  we  come  down  in  Cxer- 
toian  literature  to  what  is  intelligible  to  this  lowest  class, 
wc  find  a  great  vacuity  not  filled  up  by  those  daily  or 
iweekly  accounts  of  the  real  ai^irs  and  local  business 
•passing  around  them,  which   onr  countiy  newspaper^ 
iiirnish  to  the  mind  of  the  common  man,  and  which  ex- 
ercise and  educate  liis  iritellectual  and  moral  powers. 
i    'llie  strictness — pharisaical  strictness  it  may  be — with 
4vhich  the  repose  of  Sunday  is  observed  in  England,  and 
TKirticularly  in  Scotland  —  the  complete  abstinence  not 
[inerely  from   work,  but  from    amusement,  is  luiqucs- 
'^ionably  a  powerful  educational  influence  in  our  social 
^conomy.     Its  religious  value  is  not  here  considered. 
t-  may  possibly  produce  as  much  hypocrisy  as   piety. 
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But  viewing  it  simply  in  its  influence  on  the  intellectual 
culture  of  a  people,  and  comparing  its  effects  with  the 
intellcctunl  culture  produced  by  the  round  of  amuse- 
ment to  which  Sunday  is  devoted  on  the  Continent,  the 
social  economist  will  not  hesitate  to  say  that  our  strict 
observance,  where  it  is  the  voluntary  action  of  tlic  public 
nn'nd,  and  not  an  observance  enforced  by  kirk  sessions 
and  town  bnillies,  is  of  u  higher  educational  tendency, 
and  both  indicates  and  produces  a  more  intellectual 
character.  The  common  man  is  thro^vn  by  it  upon  his 
own  mental  resources,  reflections,  and  ideas,  be  they  re- 
ligious or  not.  Ho  is  not  a  mere  recipient  of  fatigue 
for  six  days,  and  of  amusement  fur  one,  without  thought 
or  mental  exertion  in  the  one  state  more  than  in  the 
other — which  is  the  Continental  mail's  existence  ;  but 
for  one  day  he  is  in  repose,  and,  without  taking  religion 
at  all  Into  consideration,  is  In  u  state  of  leisure  in  which 
he  is  thrown  back  upon  ruflcction,  judgment,  memory 
of  what  he  knows  or  has  heard,  and  upon  considering 
and  reasoning  upon  his  own  afiiiii-8,  whether  spiritual  or 
temporal.  It  is  a  valuable  pause  from  manual  labour, 
whicli,  if  filled  up  by  mere  amusement,  is  lost  as  to  iu. 
tellectual  culture. 

The  want  of  religious  dissent,  and  consetpiently  of 
religious  discussion  anmitg  the  people,  is  also  the  want  of 
a  powerful  means  of  educating,  and  sharpening  by  cou* 
truversy,  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  lower  orders  of 
Germany. 

The  want  also  of  public  or  common  business,  small 
T)r  great,  to  discuss,  or  influence  by  their  opinions  or 
votes,  and  in  which  they  am  act  freely,  and  according 
to  their  own  %vill  and  judgment,  without  superintendence 
and  control,  tells  fearfully  against  the  development  of 
the  human  intellect  in  this  lowest  class  in  Germany. 
-It  is  the  same  cau^,  ordy  in  less  intensity  of  force  — 
viz.  the  want  of  exercise  and  excitement  of  the  mental 
powers — which  reduces  to  idiotcy  or  imbecility  the 
innnite  of  the  silent  penitentiary.  Here  in  Germany, 
tJie  government,  and  the  whole  social  economy  of  the 
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country,  remove  systematically  all  exercise  of  mental 
powers  from  the  people,  and  reduce  the  common  work- 
ing German  peasantry,  the  lowest  but  ji^rcatcst  class  in 
the  community,  to  a  lower  state  of  intellectuality  than 
we  are  acquainted  witli  in  Great  Britain;  where,  even  in 
the  most  remote  and  solitary  situations,  there  is,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  our  social  economy  and  institutions,  a 
perpetual  stream  of  excitin<^  and  educating  inHuenccs 
and  circumstances  acting  on  the  mind  of  tlic  common 
man.  Here,  this  lowest  class  of  the  population  are, 
intellectually,  but  big  children  who  know  their  letters. 
They  are  in  a  state  of  extreme  inertness  of  mind. 
Take  one  of  our  uneducated  people  who  can  neither 
write  nor  read,  converse  with  him,  try  his  j;ood  sense, 
his  judgment,  his  powers  of  comprehending,  deciding, 
and  acting  within  his  sphere,  and  we  find  that  the  edu- 
cation of  realities  in  our  free  social  state,  through  which 
this  ignorant  man's  mind  has  passed  in  the  various  ex- 
citing circumstances  which  in  our  social  condition  daily 
exercise  the  faculties  of  every  man  in  every  station,  has 
actually  brought  him  to  a  higher  intellectual  and  nioud 
state  —  has  made  him  a  more  thinking,  energetic,  right- 
acting  character,  than  the  passive  human  beings  of  the 
same  class  in  Germany,  who  have  had  the  education  of 
the  schools,  but  without  the  practical  exercise  of  the 
mental  |H)wcrs  afterwards  in  their  sociiil  relations. 

The  blessings  of  school  education  let  no  man  under- 
value ;  but  in  our  zeal  for  the  education  of  the  |)cople 
let  us  not  take  the  show  for  the  substance,  and  iumginc 
their  education  to  consist  in  reading  and  writing,  and 
not  in  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  their  own  mental 
l)0wers  as  free  agents,  acting  in  iheir  own  civil,  poli- 
tical, moral,  and  religious  duties  as  men  and  members 
of  society.  National  schools,  and  theatres,  and  all  that 
can  be  taught  or  represented  by  governments  on  the 
German  system,  are  but  poor  substitutes  for  that  edu- 
cation through  the  real  business  of  life  which  can  only 
be  given  to  a  people  by  free  social  institutions. 
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CHAP.  Xl). 


HOTKB  OK  THE  COBN  LAW  QUESTION ABROAD  AVD  AT  ROME. 

The  landed  interost  and  the  moneyed,  the  gentry  and 

the  capitalists,  have  been  tilting  with  each  other  for 
twenty  years  in  our  litei'ary  and  parliamentary  arena, 
about  the  com  law  question,  forgetting  altogether  a 
third  interest  in  the  lielc),  the  mother  oi^  them  both,  with 
a  vastly  more  important  stake  in  the  issue — the  labour- 
ing  interest.  How  will  this  greatest  of  all  interests  be 
affected  by  the  abolition  of  all  import  duty  on  com  ? 

It  is  taken  for  granted  by  the  moneyed  interest,  and 
faintly  denied  by  the  landed,  that  the  condition  of  the 
working  class  will  be  improved,  or  at  least  not  deterio- 
rated, by  the  rednction  of  the  price  of  bread  to  the  same 
rate  as  the  Continental  price.  But  this  position  is  by 
no  means  satisfactorily  investigated,  much  less  proved. 
A  reduction  of  the  wages  of  labour  is  generally  ailmitted 
to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  permanent  reduction 
of  the  cost  of  the  main  aiticle  of  the  subsistence  of  the 
labouring  class.  That  is^  indeed,  the  main  object  avowed 
by  all  the  political  economists  who  advocate  the  alwlition 
of  duties  on  com.  Their  avowed  object  is  to  enable 
onr  manufaeturerR  to  compete  in  the  cost  of  pro<luction 
with  the  foreign  manui'acturers  in  the  foreign  market. 
Their  main  argument  Is,  that  the  consequent  reduction 
in  the  cost  of"  production,  that  is,  in  the  wages  of  labour, 
will  set  capital  free  ibr  new  and  more  extensive  employ- 
ment of  labour  — will  in  etli'ct  throw  one  thinl  or  one 
half  more  capital  into  the  labour  market,  if  the  reduced 
price  of  bread  to  the  labouivr  works  out  a  proj)ortionul 
reduction,  to  the  extent  of  one  half  or  one  third,  in  the 
|>rice  of  his  labour  ;  and  the  labourer,  it  is  contended, 
will  not  he  worse  ofl'with,  we  shall  suppose,  six  shillings 
per  week  of  wages,  and  the  quartern  loaf  at  four-pence. 
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than  with  twelve  shillinn^s  a  week,  and  the  quartern  loaf 
at  eight-pence  —  and  will  in  fact  be  better  oft',  by  the 
difference  of  one  hali*  of  the  capital  now  employed  in 
paying  his  wages,  or  rather  tlie  tax  upon  liis  bread,  being 
set  tree  ior  production  and  new  and  extended  employ- 
ment for  labour.  This  is  the  present  state  of  the  ar- 
gument, and  of  the  parties,  in  this  great  social  question. 
Let  us  examine  this  argument. 

The  ordinary  average  price  of  bread,  potatoes,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  ordinai7  food  of  tlic  labourer, 
regulates,  it  Is  generally  admitted,  the  ordinai-y  average 
rate  of  his  wages  ;  although  the  demand  for  labour  and 
its  supply  in  the  labour  market  may  for  a  short  time 
raise  it  abtrtc,  or  sink  it  IxjIow,  the  ordinary  avcinge 
mte  ;  the  tendency  always  is  for  the  supply,  as  in 
other  markets,  to  come  up  to  the  demand,  and  reduce 
the  value  of  lal)our  to  the  ordinary  rate  lixed  by  the 
cost  of  subsistence.  Now  in  what  way  will  the  labour- 
ing interest  be  benefited  by  having  the  onlinary  average 
value  of  their  property  — for  their  labour  is  their  pro- 
perty, and  the  only  property  of  this  interest,  as  land  or 
capital  is  the  property  of  the  other  two  interests  —  ])cr- 
mancntly  reduced  ?  It  is  no  advantage  to  them  to  create 
more  property  of  the  same  kind  as  their  own,  that  is  to 
say,  more  labour,  to  come  into  the  hvbour  market  in 
comjietition  with  their  pro|)erty.  It  is  an  advantage 
clearly  enough  to  the  mastcr-mimufactui*era  who  liave  to 
buy  their  ])roperty,  that  is,  their  labour ;  but  how  is  it  an 
advantage  to  them  who  have  to  sell  it  ?  New  and  ex- 
tended employment,  new  capital  set  i'ree,  to  the  extent  of 
one  half  or  one  third,  or  whatever  It  may  bo,  for  the  em- 
ployment of  more  labour,  can  only  have  the  permanent 
effect  of  producing  one  half  or  one  third  more  labourers, 
and  joining  them  to  a  body  already  overcharged  with 
numbers — of  creating  more  of  an  article  with  which  the 
market  is  already  overstocked,  by  way  of  raising  its 
value.  This  seems  not  very  sound  reasoning  in  political 
economy  on  the  part  of  those  who  advocate  tlie  abolition. 
'J'he  temporary  etfect  can  otdy  last  for  a  few  weeks,  or 
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months,  or  years ;  unci  then  the  new  demand  is  met  by 
an  equiv:ileut  supply  in  the  labour  market,  and  the 
whole  labouring  interest  suffers  a  deterioration  in  the 
value  of  their  property.  But,  it  is  argued,  this  deteri- 
oration is  apparent  only  —  is  only  in  the  money  value  of 
labour,  not  in  its  value  compared  to  the  cast  of  subsist- 
ence ;  and  if  that  fall  in  proportion,  if  six  shillings  a 
week  will  command  as  many  quaitem  loaves  then  as 
twelve  Hhiilings  a  week  will  do  now,  this  deterioration 
is  no  loss  to  the  Inbonrinj;  class  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
by  enriching  and  multiplying  tlieir  employers,  is  in- 
directly a  gain  to  them.  There  is  a  flaw  in  this  ai- 
gument.  Although  the  cost  of  bread,  the  main  article 
of  the  labourer's  subsistence,  reguktcs  in  the  long  run 
the  ordinaiy  average  rate  of  his  wages,  man  iti  any 
state  of  wcUbcing  docs  not  sul)sist  upon  bread  alone. 
Now  when  his  wages  are  regulated  by  an  ordinary 
average  price  of  eight-pence  or  a  shilling  for  a  quartern 
loaf,  if  he  spores  two  loaves  a  week  in  his  family  con- 
sumpt  of  bread,  he  has  his  sixtcen-pence  or  two 
shillings  to  expend  in  meat,  milk,  tea,  sugar,  spirits,  or 
whatever  lie  clioosca  to  make  the  equivalent  in  his  diet 
for  the  two  loaves  ;  but  if  Ids  wages  be  regidated  by 
an  ordinary  avei-agc  price  of  four-pence  for  the  quar- 
tern loaf,  his  saving  of  two  loaves,  his  eight-pencc,  will 
buy  no  equivalent ;  for  meat  will  not  necessarily  fall  in 
proportion  to  the  price  of  bread,  nor  milk,  cheese, 
butter  —  still  less  will  house  rent,  fuel,  or  the  taxed 
commodities,  beer,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  tobacco.  The 
condition  of  the  labouring  man  will  evidently  be  de- 
teriorated by  lowering  the  money  value  of  his  labour, 
unless  one  and  all  of  the  objects  he  habitually  consumes 
be  also  lowered  in  proportion,  and  nut  the  one  alone 
upon  which  his  mte  of  wages  more  or  less  depends.  It 
wants  the  apiiearduce  at  least  of  a  disinterested  spirit  of 
legislation  ou  the  part  of  the  moneyed  interest,  to 
demand  the  ubolitiun  of  all  duties  upon  that  one  article 
which  is  usually  considered  to  regulate  the  wages  of 
the  labouring  iutei'est,  leaving   all    the   other  articles 
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wlucli  enter  into  the  consumpt  of  that  interest,  and 
constitute  its  comforts  and  wcUbeing,  more  out  of  their 
reach  by  the  consequences  of  this  abolition  than  they 
were  before.  To  be  consistent,  and  above  all  suspicion 
of  seeking  a  benefit  only  for  one  class  at  the  expense  of 
another,  the  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  tlic  duties  on 
com  should  propose  the  reduction  at  the  name  time  of 
nil  the  taxes  which  affect  the  labouring  mini  in  his 
lodging,  housekeeping,  diet,  and  civilised  tastes  and 
gratifications;  such  as  the  timber  duties,  glass  duties, 
malt  duties,  duties  on  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  paper, 
and  a  thousand  others  ;  as  well  as  on  that  one  article  of 
which  the  permanent  cheapness  will  lessen  his  wages, 
and  consequently  his  means  to  purchase  aiul  enjoy  the 
others.  If  it  be  argued,  as  some  political  economists  do, 
that  com  permanently  cheap  will  not  necessarily  lower 
the  price  of  labour,  then  is  the  abolition  of  the  com 
laws  shorn  of  the  main  argument  on  which  it  is  urged ; 
viz.  that  by  diminishing  the  price  of  labour  our  nntster- 
nuuiufacturers  will  be  able  to  comi^te  in  the  foreign 
market  with  the  cheap  production  of  the  countries 
which  have  no  duties  on  com.  These  political  econo- 
niist.H  tell  us  it  is  the  amount  of  labour  in  the  labour 
niRi'ket,  and  the  greater  or  smaller  demand  for  it  in 
pi-oportion  to  tl»e  supply,  that  regulate  the  value  or 
wages  of  lal>our,  and  not  the  price  of  corn-  But  it  is 
the  low  or  high  price  of  this  primaiy  article  of  food 
that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  labouring  cliws 
regulates  the  facility  or  difficulty  of  marriage  among 
this  grimtcst  mass  of  society  ;  and  a  permanently  low 
price  of  corn  produces  naturally  and  necessarily  that 
superabundance  of  labour  which  reduces  its  value  in  the 
labour  market.  It  is  only  shifting  the  load  from  one 
fihoulder  to  the  other  to  say  that  it  in  the  abundance 
of  labour  in  the  labour  market  that  produces  a  low  rate 
of  wages,  and  not  the  abundance  of  com.  The  abun- 
dance of  corn  pro(Uices  by  tiattjra!  operation  abmidance 
of  labour,  and  the  abundance  of  labour  produces  a  cheap 
rate  of  it.     The  causes  arc  the  same,  not  distinct.     It 
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is  cheap  com  operatino^  on  the  labour  market,  at  otw 
remove  i'rom  its  effect.  The  (jucstion  rciiiains  as  beloru 
—is  the  low  rate  or  value  of  labour  naturally  produced 
—  whether  directly  and  immediately,  or  incLirectiy  and 
gradually,  is  not  of  importance  here  —  by  the  low  rate 
of  corn,  of  any  real  advantage  to  the  already  existing 
labouring  interest,  whose  whole  pro|K'rty  is  their  labour? 
Is  it  compatible  with  the  wellbeitijj^  ami  physical  cum- 
fort  of  this  great  majority  of  society,  without  a  propor- 
tional reduction  to  the  reduction  of  his  wages,  of  the 
price  of  all  that  the  labouring  man  habitually  consumes, 
ss  well  as  of  his  broad  aloue?  If  the  tkree  interests, 
the  lauded,  the  moneyed,  and  the  labouring,  were  all 
starting  into  existentx'  under  a  social  economy  or  system 
of  government  which  had  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  before 
it,  the  abolition  of  a  tax  so  absurd  as  that  on  corn,  or 
on  any  article  necessary  to  u  civilised  existence,  could 
not  meet  with  n  doubt ;  but  to  reduce  a  portion  only 
of  the  artificial  system  which  blots  the  sheet,  aud  that 
oidy  in  favour  of  one  interest,  Itmviug  the  other  two 
more  heavily  hardened,  in  consecpience,  with  the  evils, 
real  or  imaginary,  of  all  tlie  rest  of  the  artificial  system, 
would  not  in  itself,  and  apart  from  all  other  considera- 
tions, be  c<]uitable  or  wise  legislation.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  such  a  projiortional  reduction  of  all  duties  and 
taxes  on  tlie  objects  which  enter  into  the  use  and  con- 
sumpt  of  tlie  labouring  interest  could  not  be  eflected 
without  a  national  bankruptcy,  or  a  stringent  tax  on 
pi-opcrty  ;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  the  more  just 
to  make  the  labouring  interest  the  scape-goat  for  the 
other  two,  aud  to  reduce  their  means  of  civilised  living. 
The  moneyed  interest  would  clearly  be  a  gainer  by  a 
reduced  value  oi'  labour.  The  laiulcd  interest  would 
perhaps  not  on  the  whole  suffer  so  much  as  the  land- 
lords apprehend.  It  would  be  a  change  in  the  manner 
of  obtuiinng  their  quota  of  the  produce  of  their  land, 
rather  than  in  the  amount.  Hut  the  labouring  intend 
would  clearly  be  a  loser,  as  all  the  comforts  and  enjoy- 
lucuts  of  life,  bread  alone  excepted,  would  be  more  out 
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of  tfieir  reach  than  at  present.  Of  bread  they  wouhl 
earn  no  more  quartern  loaves  by  a  week's  work  than 
now,  although  the  loaf  would  only  be  half  of  its  present 
value,  and  would  only  exchange  for  half  of  wlmt  it  now 
does  of  the  other  necessaries  or  comforts  of  life  ibr 
wliich  the  labourer  lias  to  exchange  its  value.    It  would, 

I  in  reality*  be  au  adulteration  of  the  coin  in  which  labour 

[is  valued  and  paid. 

In  a  question  so  important,  delusion  should  be  care- 

I fully  removed.  It  is  delusion  to  believe  with  Mr.  Jacob, 
Dr.  IJowring,  and  other  great  statistical  authorities  — 
however  consolatory  and  comforting  the  belief  may  be 

■  to  ihe  country  scpiires  and  lairds  on  the  parliamentaiy 
committees  on  the  com  laws  —  that  wheat  camiot  be 
shipped  at  Dantzick  under  45**,  or  35it.,  or  any  other 

.price.  The  delusion  arises  from  applying;  ideas  drawn 
from  our  English  state  of  society  and  iigricultiire  to  a 
social  and  agricultural  economy  altogether  ditlerent.   Ic 

,  is  only  in  Britain,  and  a  few  densely  inhabited  manu- 
facturing districts  on  the  Continent,  that  tenants  of 
capital  paying  money-reuts  can  be  said  to  exist.     They 

,  are  the  e\ce])lion,  not  the  rule,  among  the  liiisbandry 
class  of  Europe.  Tliey  can  only  exist  where  there  is 
a  co-existent  class  of  consumers  witliin  reach  for  every 
kind  of  agricultural  produce  ;  where  there  is  no  capital 
to  buy,  it  is  but  forced  and  uiinatunil  work  to  j)roduce ; 
and  where  only  one  kind  of  agricultural  produce — corn 
—  cati  lind  a  market,  and  idl  the  succession  crops,  owing 
to  the  small  demand  in  propoilion  to  the  su])ply  of 
meat,  butter,  cheese,  and  such  secondary  fanii  pro- 
duce, give  no  i*emunerating  prices,  regular  fimning  on 
our  system  cannot  exist.  Where  winter  also  inter- 
rupts all  out-door  farm  work,  not,  as  with  us,  only  ior  a 
few  days  occasionally,  and  rarely  for  several  weeks, 
hut  for  many  successive  mouths  of  frost  and  snow,  all 
fanning  spiH;ulations  on  the  gt^at  scale,  with  hired  ser- 
vants on  wages,  and  improved  systemsof  husbandry,  are 
delusive,  and  are  only  successful  in  a  very  few  localities. 
Farming  on  the  Coutincnt  cannot  generally  be  cnr. 
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ried  on  upon  the  Scotch  or  Enj^Iish  system,  in  which 
man  an«l  horsL'  every  day  of  the  year  are  reproductively 
employed  in  farm  work.  The  Metayer  system  is  the 
only  mode  of  letting  land  that  is  practicable,  generally 
K|X'aking,  in  the  corn-growing  countries  which  supply 
the  British  markets.  In  this  Metayer  system  the  laiul- 
lord  provides  the  land,  houses,  utensils,  and  seed;  the 
tenant  finds  tlie  laliour ;  and  the  crops  arc  divided  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  after  deducting  the  seed,  horse- 
corn,  and  bread  until  the  next  crop,  in  proportions 
according  to  their  res|iective  furnislnngs  towards  the 
production,  or  according  to  usage  or  agreement.  From 
not  considering  this  agricultural  arrangement,  which  is 
almost  universal  on  the  Continent,  Mr.  Jacob  and  other 
writers  on  the  corn  laws  have  fallen  into  the  delusion 
that  wheat  and  other  grain  cannot  be  shipped  from  the 
t-'ontinent  permanently,  or  for  a  series  of  years,  un- 
der certain  prices,  and  have  given  themselves  infinite 
trouble  to  collt*ct  the  opinions  oi'  consuls  and  corn- 
deulcrs  at  the  different  shipping  ports,  ou  the  minimum 
prices  at  which  grain  could  be  shipped  in  their  lo- 
calities. Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  in  our  British 
system  of  agriculture  there  is  a  minimum  price — the 
cost  of  production  —  below  which  corn,  like  any  other 
article  of  human  manufacture,  cannot  permanently 
settle.  The  capital,  time,  and  labour  for  its  reproduc- 
tion would  soon  be  turned  to  something  else,  and  the 
supply  would  soon  right  itself,  and  right  the  price,  as  in 
alt  other  applications  of  capital  to  production.  JUit  in 
the  Metayer  system  —  and  all  the  corn  of  Kurope  that 
18  exported  to  us  is  i)roduced  under  this  system  of 
husbandry — there  is  no  minimum  to  the  price  of 
corn.  The  capital  of  reproduction  is  always  present  in 
the  shape  of  corn,  and,  together  with  the  labour  and 
management,  is  provided  for  out  of  the  crop  in  the  first 
place,  and  is  in  no  way  diminished  or  afVected  by  the 
price  or  quantity  of  the  ovei*plus  sent  to  market.  The 
seed,  the  husbandman's  food,  that  of  his  cattle,  labour- 
ers, and  extra  labourers,  if  any  are  employed  in  pro- 
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spectivc  operations,  arc  taken  off  before  any  of  the  crop 
is  brought  into  the  shape  of  rent  to  the  hmdlord,  or 
profit  to  the  tenant ;  and  whether  that  suiphis  which 
goes  for  rent  and  farmer's  profit  sell  for  45*,  or  'l-orf. 
per  quarter,  in  tio  way  affects  the  means  of  reproduction 
next  season.  If  this  surplus  never  sell  at  all,  but,  as 
is  said  to  be  often  the  case,  perishes  year  after  year  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  or  in  the  granaries  of  Dantzick, 
from  wont  of  demand,  the  income  of  the  noble,  and  the 
profit  of  his  Metayer  tenant  are,  no  doubt,  reduced  to 
the  mere  use  they  can  make  in  their  houseliolds  of  the 
products  of  the  land ;  but  the  capital  of  reproduction 
next  season  remains  the  same  as  if  their  surplus  had 
sold  for  4f08.  per  quarter,  or  any  otlier  price.  This 
essential  difference  between  the  working  of  the  Metayer 
system  of  husban(h*y  and  our  British  system,  has  been 
aitogctlier  overlooked  by  political  economists.  Some 
writers,  who  have  observed  the  inferior  husbandry  of 
the  Continent,  have  imagined  that  the  opening  of  the 
British  markets  to  foreign  grain  would  alter  this  Me- 
tayer system,  and  introduce  u  system  of  agriculture 
similar  to  that  of  England  and  Scotland.  Tliis,  too.  is 
a  delusion.  It  is  only  one  article  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce— com  —  that  Kngland  buys,  or  needs;  and  re- 
turns for  capital  laid  out  in  farming  cannot  be  made 
out  of  one  article  alone  of  farm  produce  —  not  even  in 
England.  It  is  out  of  the  whole  succession  of  crops  in 
the  rotation,  the  grass  crops  and  green  crops  as  well 
as  corn  crops,  that  farming  capital  is  replaced.  An 
extraordinary  demand  for  one  article,  as  for  wheat, 
can  only  have  the  effect  of  making  the  farmer  scourge 
his  land  to  produce  that  one  article.  Besides,  jigri- 
cultural  improvement  consistii  mainly  in  the  judicious 
economy  of  labour.  But  on  the  Continent  there  is  no 
outlet  for  surplus  labour,  or  for  a  supcrtiuons  agri- 
cultural population,  in  manufacturing  districts  or  colo- 
nies. The  land  must  support  the  people  either  as 
labourers  or  paupers  ;  so  that  large  farms  with  few  hands 
comparatively  living  upon  the  produce,  are  inipriicti- 
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,  <cat)1e  nhrond,  as  a  frenornl  nrranp^emcnt  of  the  nwricul- 

tural   l«nd.     The  military  system,  adopted  by  all  the 

Dontincntul  powers  since  the  peace,  is  also  an  impcdi- 

l^ncnt  to  such  a  i'rco  circulation  ol'  labour  from  place  to 

*«place  ii8  such  an  improvement  in  the  system  of  hus- 

biuidry  would  require. 

It  is  a  delusion  also,  before  touched  upon,  urisinjf 
l^rom  the  apjilicatiun  of  ideas  drawn   from  our  linglish 
)cial  economy  to  the  Continental  social  economy,  to 
Itergue,  as  many  do,  and  from  very  convct  princi[)!es  in 
the  abstract  dC  political  economy,  that  tlie  more  we  take 
»f  foreign  time  and  labour  involved  in  their  commodity 
•  corn — the  more  foreigners  will  take  of  our  time  and 
>ur    involved    in    our    commodity  —  manufactured 
»ods.     On  the  Continent  every  family,  even  in  towns 
not  inconsideralilc,  manufactures  for  itself — buys  little  M* 
hkiothing  compared  to  families  of  the  same  class  in  Kng^ 
id.     The  Metayer  family  has  its  own  raw  material  of 
[7lotbiii^,  viz.  Hax,  hemp,  wool,   hides,   raised  by  itself; 
4ias  house-room  and  time — idle  time  in  winter  —  to 
•work  tliem  up,  not  indeed  into  very  tine,  but  into  very 
wearable  stulf,  by  their  own  and  their  domestics*  work  ; 
and  no  amount  of  capital  thrown  into  their  hands  as 
lie  pric<3  of  their  corn  coidd  chanjje  those  habits  of  a 
npulation  which  are  almost  produced  by,  or  at  ieast 
(rery  closely  connected  with,  their  climate,  husbandry, 
lode  of  existence,  and  whole  social  economy.     The 
^Whole  agricultural  population,  if  not  manulactnring  in 
«omc  way  — spinninj^,  weaving,  making  honsehold  goods, 
working  in  iron,  wood,  or  cloth,  for  their  own  use, 
during  the  winter  months — would  be  totally  idle  all  the 
winter  half  year.     It  is  a  saving  of  time  with  us  to  buy 
all,  and  make  nothing  at  home.     It  would  be  a  waste 
<of  time  on  the  Continent  not  to  make  at  home  uli  that 
-can  be  made.     It  has  been  pointed  out  already  a-s  the 
main  impediment  to  the  success  of  the  German  com- 
mercial league,  that  owing  to  this  circumstance  in  the 
social  economy  of  Germany  the  home  market,  on  which 
alone  any  great  industrial  prosperity  can  be  founded,  is> 
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and  always  will  bc»iuconsiik'rable,  and  insufficient  to  keep 
alive  any  great  development  of  manufacturing  industry. 
The  superior  importance  of  the  home  market  for  all 
that  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Great  Britain  pro- 
duces, compiired  to  what  tlie  foreign  market,  including 
bvcnthe  coloniaU  takes  oHT,  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  sigainst  the  abolition  of  the  com  laws.  It  is 
an  argument  drawn  from  the  quiver  of  the  moneyed  in- 
terest itself.  If  the  home  market,  which  depends  upon 
the  consimipt  of  the  many,  be  injured  by  a  deficiency  of 
the  means  among  the  many  to  buy  ajid  consume,  and  A 
reduction  of  the  wages  of  labour  by  a  reduction  of  the 
cost  of  subsistence  is  clearly  a  reduction  of  the  mean* 
to  cvpcnd  in  the  home  market,  it  is  killing  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  eggs  to  reduce  the  wages  of  labour 
for  the  sake  of  the  foreign  market  forourmanufactui*es. 
Political  economists  tell  us  that  the  export  of  our  in- 
dustrial products,  including  even  the  consumpt  of  our 
colonies,  is  by  no  means  of  that  magnitude  that  any 
real  interests  of  our  labouring  class  should  be  sacrificed 
for  the  foreign  market ;  and  that  it  is  not  the  basis  of 
onr  manufacturing  prosperity.  The  home  consumpt, 
not  the  foreign,  is  undeniably  that  which  the  great  mass 
of  British  manufacturing  labour  and  capital  is  engaged 
in  supplying.  Tjikc  away  from  Uic  home  consumei*s 
tiie  means  to  consume — that  is,  the  high  and  artificial 
value  of  their  labour,  or  rate  of  wages,  produced  by  the 
working  of  the  corn  laws  —  and  you  stop  this  home 
market.  You  cut  off  the  spring  from  which  it  is  fed. 
You  sacrifice  a  certain  home  market  for  an  uncertain 
foreign  market.  You  Racrifice  four  fifths  for  the  chance 
of  augmenting  one  fifth.  If  the  one  fifth,  the  fbi-eign 
Mnsumpt,  could  be  augmented  so  as  to  equal  the  four 
fifths,  the  home  amsunqit,  it  would  still  Ijc  a  question  of 
very  doubtful  policy  whether  it  should  be  so  augmented  ; 
whether  the  means  of  living  of  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  productive  cliisses  should  be  made  to  depend  so 
entirely  upon  a  demand  which  political  circumstances 
might  suddenly  cut  off.     It  is  computed^  or  guessed  at, 
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by  political  economists*  that  one  and  a  half  million  o(* 
faiiulit's,  or  H/JOO,0(X»  individuals,  of  whom  one  half 
may  be  taken  as  grown  men,  are  employed  in  all  the 
de|>artnients  of  industry  that  can  strictly  be  called  raa- 
nufactnrinjT ;  and  that  of  these  one  eleventh  part  only 
is  employed  for  the  foreif^fn  consumer.  It  is  the  peculiar 
advaiita*^e  and  security  of  our  manufacturing;  industry 
and  prosperity  that  it  does  not  altoj^ether  depend  u[)ou 
the  foreif^n  market;  yet  the  vicissitudes  in  the  condition 
of  those  employed  in  supplying  the  home  market  are 
sufficiently  frequent  and  grievous.  But  if,  instead  of 
800,000  or  a  million  of  persons  employed  in  manufac' 
turing  for  t!»e  foreign  market,  we  had  eight  millions 
depending  upon  a  demand  which  every  petty  political 
misunderstanding  among  the  European  powers  might 
obstruct,  would  this  be,  morally  or  politically,  an  advan- 
tageous  position  ?  Would  it  be  wise  policy  to  call  into 
existence  a  labouring  population  equal  to  that  now  sup- 
ported by  the  eonsunipt  of  their  labour  in  the  home 
market,  to  be  de[>euding  entirely  uj>on  the  still  more 
precaiious  foreign  market  ? 

But,  say  tlic  advocates  for  the  abolition  of  the  com 
laws,  it  is  a  question  of  necessity  in  British  legislation, 
not  of  choice.  If  our  manufacturing  capitalists  cannot 
get  cheap  lalwur  at  houie  to  enable  them  to  comiK'te  in 
the  foreign  market  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  they 
will  remove  to  foreign  countries  with  their  capital,  skill, 
and  machinery,  and  will  in  reality  take  our  home 
market  with  them  ;  for  it  is  from  their  ever-circulating 
capital  diffused  through  all  the  social  mass,  that  the 
means  of  consumpt  in  our  home  market  are  derived. 
M'ith  all  respect  for  the  many  eminent  political  econo- 
mists who  adopt  this  argument,  it  appears  very  similar 
to  that  kind  of  political  wisdom  which,  with  more  justice 
than  politeness,  is  called  —  fudt^e.  Is  cheap  labour  the 
only  element  in  cheap  production  ?  Are  not  cheap  and 
cpiick  connnunications  by  land  and  water,  fire-power 
and  water-power,  ready  markets,  banking  facilities,  a 
Viist  moneyed  body  of  buyers  between  the  producers  and 
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the  consumers,  qtiick,  dilij^cnt  Imbits  of  work,  and  an 
Active  spirit  uiiion^  the  ])c>o]>ks  u  steady  coiistitutioiiul 
government,  perfect  freedom  of  trade  and  industry,  an 
impoNsibiiity  of  beinj^  disturbed  by  wars,  or  military 
duties,  or  government  interference  in  tbe  applications  of 
capital  and  industry,  as  necc&saiy  as  clieap  labour  for 
the  beneficial  employment  of  manufactininjr  capital  ? 
Machinery,  skill,  and  capital  may  no  doubt  he  removed, 
but  not  the  natural  and  acquired  advantages  of  Great 
Britain,  without  which  these  arc  helpless  and  nseless, 
A  few  individuals  with  capital,  skill,  and  {j;overnment 
patronage,  may,  no  doubt,  make  or  mar  their  fortunes 
on  the  Continent  —  as  for  instance  the  late  Mr.  Cock- 
eril*s  house  in  Belgium  —  by  establishing  iron  works, 
cotton  works,  or  other  manufactories ;  but  the  basis  of 
all  real  manufacturing  business,  quick,  sure,  uninter- 
rupte<l,  extensive  home  consumpt.  free  circulation,  fi*ee 
trade,  free  industry,  buyers  to  take  off' every  imaginable 
product  of  human  industry,  and  for  a  moderate  profit 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  chance  and  delay  of  iiuding 
the  ultimate  consumers,  arc  all  wanting  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  people  are  not  consnnicrs.  Would  any 
sane  man  transfer  his  capital  from  a  country  with  coal 
fields  on  the  sea-coast,  harbours,  home  markets*  banks, 
and  with  no  natural  impediments  to  industry  from  the 
climate  either  winter  or  summer,  and  no  artificial  im- 
pediments from  wars  or  military  organisation,  to  establish 
It  in  the  machinciT,  buildings,  and  fixtures,  necessary 
ibr  his  manufacture,  in  countries  which  have  never  until 
now  seen  twenty  years  together  since  the  days  of  the 
Romans  witliont  the  visitations  and  ravages  of  war  in 
the  land,  and  in  which  every  summer  the  whole  working 
population,  even  the  hands  the  most  necessary  in  bis 
factory,  may  be  called  out  to  be  drilled  for  weeks  to- 
gether at  the  whim  of  the  prince  ?  The  people  on  the 
Continent  are  not  consumers,  nor  are  they  producem. 
They  have  not,  as  work-|>eoplc,  the  productiveness  of 
Knglish  workpeople.  The  cheapness  of  their  labour  is 
only  in  appearance.     Compared  to  what  it  produces,  it 
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^i»  in  reality  dear.  The  acquired  knack»  dexterity,  and 
skill  ill  the  o|>ei'ative,  are  wanting;  and  owing  to  the  in- 
terruptions from  his  military  service  in  his  regular 
breeding  up  to  his  handicraft,  the  continental  operative 
must  utwuvs  be  at  betjt  a  half-bred  workman,  pioducing 
generally  inferior  work,  and  always  work  which  costs 
much  of  his  time.  There  is  wanting  also,  from  the 
slow  and  uncertain  markets,  and  the  habits  of  a  pco])le 
more  inactive  and  sedentary  than  the  British,  tlic  alert, 
prompt,  quick,  national  habit  of  working  to  each  other, 
of  laying  every  tiling  for  example  to  the  operative's  hand 
that  he  requires,  with  the  same  activity,  punctuality,  and 
^spirit  with  which  he  himself  works.  Whoever  looks 
into  the  social  economy  of  an  English  or  Scotch  manu- 
facturing district  in  which  the  population  has  become 
thoroughly  imbued  with  tlic  spirit  of  productiveness, 
will  observe  that  it  is  not  merely  the  expertness,  dispatch, 
and  skill  of  the  operative  himself,  that  are  concerned  in 
the  prodigious  amount  of  his  production  in  a  given 
time,  but  the  labourer  who  wheels  coals  to  his  fire,  the 
girl  who  makes  rcidy  his  break  fa:>t,  the  whole  population, 
in  short,  from  the  pot-hoy  who  brings  his  beer,  to  the 
banker  who  keeps  his  employer's  cash,  are  inspired  with 
the  same  alert  spirit — are  in  fact  working  to  his  hand 
with  the  same  quickness  and  punctuality  that  he  works 
with  himsL'If.  Knglish  workmen  taken  to  tlie  Continent 
always  complain  that  they  cannot  get  on  with  their 
work  as  at  home,  because  of  the  slow,  unpunctual,  pipe- 
in-mouth  working  habits  of  those  who  have  to  work  to 
their  hands ;  and  on  whom  their  own  activity  and  pro- 
ductiveness mainly  depend.  The  low  demand  for 
Quantity  or  quality  of  goods  produces  this  low  activity 
cr  productiveness,  and  this  depends  upon  natural  cir- 
cunistances  aHeeting  the  social  economy  of  the  conti- 
nental people —  circumstances  connected  with  climate, 
Moil,  fuel,  extent  of  country,  communications,  food,  and 
way  of  living,  which  no  economical  laws  can  alter. 

It  is  certainly  not  any  demonstrated  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  our  labouring  class  by  the  increase  of 
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iheir  numbers,  and  reduction  of  their  wages  uecessarily 
following  a  reduced  price  of  bread,  nor  is  it  the  magni- 
tude of  the  amount  of  employment  f^ven  by  the  foreign 
consumer  to  our  manufacturing  industry  and  capital, 
nor  is  it  any  reasonable  fear  of  the  removal  to  foreign 
countries  of  any  important  proportion  of  the  manufac- 
turing capital  and  industry  of  Great  Britain,  that  would 
lead  an  unprejudiced  niau  to  join  in  the  cry  for  the 
aboUtioii  of  the  corn  laws.  On  any  of  these  grounds — 
and  no  others  are  usually  adduced  by  the  abolitionists — 
it  will  be  clearly  a  false  step  in  Political  Economy.  But 
Political  Economy  regards  only  the  wealtli  of  nations, 
not  their  social  well-being,  not  the  good  condition, 
physically  and  morally,  of  the  people.  In  social  economy 
this  step  will  produce  in  Great  Britain  a  most  beneHcial 
revulution,  radical,  yet  unfclt  in  its  operation,  l>ccause 
spread  over  a  great  number  of  years,  a.s  every  great 
social  change  ought  to  be,  and  carrying  with  it  ulti- 
mately such  an  improvement,  such  a  regeneration  of 
well-being  in  the  condition  uf  the  labouring  classes  both 
manufacturing  and  agricultural,  that  no  unprejudiced 
man  who  examines  its  tendency  and  ultimate  effects  on 
our  social  economy  to  the  bottom,  will  hesitate  to  join 
in  the  cry  for  the  abolition  of  these  corn  laws.  The 
social  economy  of  the  country  will  be  insensibly  improved 
by  this  step,  in  the  following  way. 

'I'lie  labour-market  of  the  oi>crative  manufacturing 
population  of  Great  Britain  is  subject  to  two  distinct 
kinds  oi'  pressure  arising  from  two  distinct  causes  ;  but 
in  the  reasonings  of  our  political  economists  and  legis- 
lators on  the  causes  and  remedies  of  pauperism,  the  two 
are  always  slumped  together.  The  one  pressure  is  na- 
tural,  is  caused  by  the  natural  tendency  of  population, 
in  the  manufacturing  class,  as  in  every  other,  to  increase 
more  rapidly  than  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  and  edu- 
cation, self-restrauit,  and  the  tastes  and  habits  of  a 
more  elevated  standard  of  living  are  the  only  remedies 
applicable  to  this  tendency.  The  other  pressure  is  ar- 
tiHcial,  is  caused  by  a  defect  in  our  social  economy,  by 
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y^'hich  a  perpetual  stream  is  running  out  of  ttie  channel 
[)('  agricultural  labour  into  the  channels  of  manufacturing 
labour.  The  constant  tendency  of  agricultural  labour 
to  iTjsh  into  other  branches  of  industiy  is  very  obvious 
among  us,  but  a  re-action  we  never  see.  The  children 
of  the  labourers  in  husbandry  become  smiths,  carpenters, 
weavers,  or  seek  a  living  in  the  factoiy ;  but  the  chil- 
dren of  these  factory  operatives  never  betake  themselves 
pennanently  to  husbandry  work.  The  reality  of  this 
tendency  is  not  merely  proved  by  obsor^'ation,  or  by 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  rapid  increase  of  our  towns, 
and  of  our  manufacturing  production,  and  the  deterior- 
ation of  the  condition  of  the  operative  manufacturing 

'class  ;  but  from  the  population  returns.  The  relative 
proportions  of  those  who  live  by  agricultural  labour^ 
and  by  other  labour,  have  altered  so  much  from  one 
census  to  another,  that  is,  within  ten  years,  that  instead 
of  two  thirds  of  the  population  being  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural, and  one  third  in  manufacturing  or  other  labour, 
the  jiroportion  is  now  said  to  be  almost  reversed,  and 
one  third  only  is  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  two  thirds 
in  manufactures.  AVithout  just  pinning  onr  faith  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  returns  on  this  head,  we  have  enough 
to  establish  tlie  fact  in  our  social  economy,  that  l>esides 
the  natural  increase  of  our  manufacturing  class  breeding 

[hnnd>  within  itself,  there  is  a  pcq>etual  drain  from  agri- 
Cultui'al  labour  into  manufacturing  labour.  It  is  the 
object  of  all  incorporations,  crafts,  apprenticeship-laws 
and  regulations,  and  of  all  clubs,  trades-unions,  com- 
binations, and  associations  of  operatives,  whether  within 
or  without  the  shelter  of  the  mantle  of  the  law,  to  dam 
back  and  keep  out  this  influx  of  labour  into  their  labour 
market,  which  reduces  the  value  of  their  labour  l>elow 
the  means  of  a  civilised  subsistence.  The  husbandry  la- 
bourer«  alone  are  not  engaged  in  this  struggle,  because 
no  man  presses  into  their  labour-market.  If  the  manu- 
facturing labourers  could  exclude  the  influx  into  their 
body  from  the  agricultural  body,  their  labour  market 
would  never  be  so  over  supplied  with  labour  that  its 
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value  would  fall  short  of  the  wa^os  Hccossary  to  a 
civilised  subsistence.  This  want  of  the  means  to  hold 
a  civilised  subsistence  from  the  eui*nin(;s  of  skill  and 
industry,  is  tlie  pIu*^uc-.spot  wl»ich  taints  the  whole  body 
of  our  Jabouring  jinpulatiun,  deteriorates  their  phy^ical 
and  moral  condition,  and  breeds  combinations,  discon- 
tent, disturbance,  misery,  destitution,  and  vice,  even  in 
the  bosom  oi'  peace,  and  of  a  prosperous  and  improving 
condition  of  the  higher  classes.  It  is  an  artiHcial 
pressure  from  without,  not  the  working  of  any  natural 
law,  that  produces  this  wretched  social  system.  What 
then  is  the  cause  of  this  artiHcial  pressure  on  manufac- 
turing labour?  Wliat  is  it  in  agricultural  labour  that 
makes  all  who  can  fly  from  it  press  into  the  labour 
market  of  the  manufacturing  class?  The  agricultural 
labourer  must  somehow  be  in  a  still  %vorse  condition,  and 
still  worse  paid  than  the  operative  in  any  other  kind  of 
labour.  But  why  is  he  worse  off,  or  worse  paid?  His 
fatigue  is  as  great,  his  hours  of  toil  as  long,  his  skill  and 
dexterity  as  important  as  in  any  ordinary  kind  of  manu- 
facturing labour.  The  shoemaker,  tailor,  smith,  weaver, 
or  factory  workman  of  any  kind,  has  not  a  trade  re- 
quiring more  intelligence,  forethought,  and  skill  j  and 
ia  intrusted  \vith  no  such  costly  instruments  to  work 
with,  as  the  ploughman  or  carter  working  with  a  team 
worth  often  two  or  three  hundred  puunds  sterling,  or 
more  with  its  tackle.  In  no  branch  of  manufacture 
does  the  employer  depend  for  successful  production 
upon  the  intelligence,  skill,  and  faithful  work  of  any 
one  single  operative,  so  entirely  as  the  farmer  must 
upon  his  workmen,  upon  his  ploughman,  for  instance, 
or  his  seedsman.  Why  is  this  labour  of  skill  and  trust 
80  much  underpaid  comparatively,  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant pressure  from  it  upon  all  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry:  and  that  badly  off  as  other  operatives  may  be» 
the  agrieultiirai  operative  is  still  worse  off,  and  seeks 
employment  in  the  manufacturing  labour  market  ?  To 
solve  this  question  is  a  most  important  problem  in  the 
present  political  and  social  economy  of  Great  Britain. 
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Whatever  other  elements  enter  into  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, one  is  intlubitublc.  The  employer  pays  wages,  in 
Uie  long  run,  only  for  the  work  that  makes  him  a 
return.  He  pays  no  wages  for  that  which  docs  not 
repay  him,  either  in  profit  or  pleasure.  Now  the  em- 
ployer of  the  agricultural  labourer  derives  neither  plea- 
sure not  profit  from  that  poilion  of  his  labourer's  work 
which  goes  towards  the  production  of  what  he  pays  to 
the  tithe-owner,  — the  tenth  sheaf,  the  tenth  lamb,  the 
tenth  part,  or  its  equivalent,  of  all  that  is  produced  on 
his  land  —  mid  he  certainly  does  not  pay  wages  for  that 
work  of  which  the  produce  does  not  go  into  his  own 
bam  or  pocket.  If  he  be  a  tenant,  he  calculates  in  his 
bargain  for  the  land  with  the  landlord  what  proportion 
of  the  produce  he  has  to  pay  to  the  tithe-owner,  and 
fixes  what  rent  he  will  gi\'c  to  the  landlord  accordingly. 
In  the  same  way,  in  calculating  what  rate  of  wages  he 
will  give  to  the  labourer,  either  by  the  day,  or  by  the 
year,  or  by  the  job,  he  calculates  what  the  labour  will 
produce  to  him,  and  certainly  pays  no  wages  for  that 
labour  of  which  the  produce  goes  into  another  man's 
pocket.  lie  docs  not  pay  his  labourers  for  one  tenth 
of  tlieir  time  imd  labour,  —  or,  in  other  words  pays  them 
one  tenth  less  wages, — because  one  tenth  of  the  produce 
of  their  time  unci  labour  docs  not  benefit  him.  The 
English  labourer  in  husbandry  works,  in  reality,  every 
tenth  day  for  nothing ;  or,  what  is  the  same,  receives 
every  day  one  tenth  less,  be  his  wages  high  or  low,  than 
he  would  be  earning,  if  the  whole,  instead  of  nine 
tenths  only  of  his  time  and  labour,  went  to  his  employer. 
He  really  pays  one  tenth  of  his  time  and  labour,  and 
consequently  of  his  wages,  in  tithe  to  the  tithe-owner, 
without  any  recompence.  Nay,  he  pays  more.  His 
employer  naturally  seeks  by  the  diminution  of  wages  — 
that  being  the  only  outlay  on  which  the  farmer  can 
economise  at  pleasure  —  sonic  indemnification  for  the 
tenth  of  his  seed,  manure,  horse-work,  and  the  use  of 
his  implements,  time,  skill,  and  personal  management, 
all  employed,  uselessly  as  far  as  regards  his  own  profit, 
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m  raisint^  the  proportion  oC  his  crop  that  goes  to  the 
tithe-owner.  This  burden  also  falls  more  or  leas  upon 
the  wages  of  the  a<rriciiltur{il  hiboiner.  These  art:  ad- 
justments of  interests  whicli  the  fjinncr  and  labourer 
do  not  indeed  make  u|H>n  formal  calculation,  as  in  the 
adjustment  of  rent  between  the  farmer  and  landlord,  in 
consetpience  of  the  tithe,  but  they  make  themselves  a:^ 
certainly  and  unerringly  as  in  bargaininj^  for  rent,  on 
the  natural  principle  of  wages  repaying  the  employer, 
or  not  continuing  to  be  paid.  Weighty  pamphlets  have 
been  published  on  each  side  of  the  question,  whether 
tithe  be  a  real  burden  paid  by  the  tenant,  or  by  the 
landowner,  it  is  in  reality  paid  by  neither.  The 
landowner  never  acquired  the  tenth  of  his  land  with 
which  the  church  was  endowed.  The  clerical  argument 
that  the  church  has  as  clear  a  title  to  its  ouc  tenth,  as 
the  landed  proprietor  to  the  other  nine  tenths,  is  un- 
questionably good,  and  the  church  is,  indeed,  the  older 
proprietor  of  the  two.  The  flaw  in  this  argument  of 
the  churchmen  and  lawyers  lies  here:  the  original 
proprietors  of  the  land  could  only  give  the  church  what 
was  their  own  to  give  —  viz.  one  tenth,  or  any  other 
share  of  the  land,  but  had  no  right  to  give,  and  could 
not  give,  what  was  not  their  own  —  viz.  one  tenth  of  the 
time,  labour,  capital,  and  skill  applied  to  the  land,  of 
other  parties  not  then  in  existence,  'i'he  spontaneous 
produce  of  the  tenth  of  a  farnj  was  all  that  the  original 
owners  of  it  could  endow  the  church  with  ;  and  on 
equitable  principle,  nothing  more  should  have  been 
valued  in  commutations  of  tithe,  or  drawn  in  tiihe  pay- 
ments. The  iniquity  of  the  law  has,  however,  laid  the 
whole  burden  of  tlie  tithe  in  etiect  upon  the  class  of 
agricultural  labourers  —  for  out  of  them  their  employer, 
the  fanner,  gets  his  indemnilieation  for  his  own  outlay 
of  capital,  time,  and  skill,  employed  in  raising  the  tithe 
—  and  it  is  this  pressure  upon  the  body  of  agricultural 
labourers  which  keeps  their  condition  so  far  below  that 
of  other  labourers,  and  causes  an  incessant  inllux  Ironi 
it  into  the  body  of  manufacturing  labourers.     Tithe  is 
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in  rt'ality  the  mother  of  i>oor-rate.  When  the  English 
laiullorils  complain  oi"  their  poor-rates,  they  forget  that 
tlic  object  of  it,  the  poor  man,  has  been  paying  all  his 
life  a  niiich  heavier  ricli-rate  for  them — viz.  one  tenth 
of  his  time  and  labour,  for  the  support  of  a  church  es- 
tablishment to  which  the  landlords  and  fiimiers  contri- 
bute none  of  their  own  property  ;  and  that  he  would  not 
be  upun  the  poor-rate,  if  he  had  received  all  his  life 
wages  for  all  that  his  time  and  labour  produced,  instead 
of  working  one  day  in  ten  for  no  wages. 

Now  this  artiHcial  and  evil  arrangement  in  our  social 
system,  which  reduces  to  misery  and  to  the  vices  associ- 
ated with  hopeless  misery,  both  theagrioultun\I  and  ma- 
nufacturing classes  of  labourers,  will  be  gradually  and 
imi>erceptibly  remedied,  in  the  long  run,  by  the  abolition 
of  the  corn  laws.  This  will  be  the  true  and  beneficial 
effect  of  the  measure.  It  will  bring  about  a  natural  equi- 
librium between  all  kinds  of  labour,  by  restoring  agri- 
cultural labour  to  its  just  position  of  having  no  peculiar 
tax,  such  as  that  of  tithe,  thrown  upon  it  alone  ;  and,  by 
removing  this  pressure,  will  relieve  the  manufacturing 
labour  market  from  that  forced  influx  into  it  which  is 
the  true  cause  of  the  low  physical  and  moral  condition  to 
which  the  manufacturing  operative  class  is  reduced.  It 
is  necessary  to  show  how  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on 
foreign  grain  will  raise  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labouring  class. 

Good  farming,  improved  husbandry,  increased  pro- 
duction from  land,  are  terms  bearing  a  reference  al- 
ways to  soils  and  climates.  The  worst  and  poorest 
farmer  in  the  finer  soils  and  climates  even  of  Britain, 
as  for  instance  in  Essex  or  Kent,  will  raise  more 
and  better  grain  from  a  given  area  of  land,  than  the 
best  and  wealthiest  farmer  can  do  in  the  woi-st  soils 
and  climates,  such  as  in  Caithness,  Sutherland,  or  the 
Lewes.  Superior  management,  .skill,  economy,  and 
capital,  may  indeed,  in  the  nearly  equal  corn  soils  and 
climate  of  IJntaiu,  admit  of  a  competition,  especially  in 
the  coarser  kinds  of  grain,  between  extreme  parts  of  the 
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country ;  but  when  the  British  farmer  has  to  make  his 
profits  out  of  land  money-rented,  taxed,  titbcd,  poor- 
rated,  and  burdened  directly  or  indirectly  to  a  great 
extreme,  in  competition  with  farmers  on  the  Continent 
with  better  soils  and  climates,  and  who  are  either  owners 
selling  their  surplus  produce,  or  rather  bartering  it 
without  much  regard  to  profit,  or  else  tenants  paying 
proportions  of  what  they  raise  from  the  land  as  rent, 
and  even  as  taxes,  without  reference  to  the  market 
value  of  what  they  pay,  it  is  e\'ident  that  he  must  change 
his  system  of  farming,  and  must  farm  as  they  do,  with  the 
least  outlay  of  money — must  resort  to  the  same  system 
as  that  with  which  he  is  placed  in  competition.  The 
farming  of  extensive  areas  of  land  with  great  capital, 
the  manufacture  of  com  from  the  soil  by  the  application 
of  hired  labour,  great  skill,  intelligence,  and  expensive 
management  and  machinery,  as  farming  is  carried  on  in 
our  most  iranroved  agricultural  districts,  will  slowly  but 
inevitably  fall  to  the  ground.  Husbandry  will  come 
round  to  the  metayer  system.  The  extensive  farnier 
or  tenant  will  become  a  tacksman  subsetting  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  crop,  and  for  labour  on  the  small  space  he 
may  hold  in  his  own  hands,  as  umch  as  he  can  of  his 
farm  to  working  husbandmen  with  working  families. 
This  change  will  raise  the  condition  of  the  whole  class 
of  labourers  in  husbandry,  and  they  arc  the  most  nu- 
merous body  of  the  people  in  everj'  countiT  in  a  sound 
state  of  social  arrangement.  The  working  husbandman 
with  bis  family  will  be  a  better  tenant  than  the  non- 
working  agriculturist  with  his  skill,  hired  labour,  and 
capital,  because  the  value  of  the  products  will  not  repay 
the  cost  of  these,  and  the  capitalist  who  has  to  j>ay  and 
feed  labourers,  subsist  in  a  suitable  way  his  own  family, 
and  replace  his  own  capital  with  interest  and  profit, 
before  he  has  any  surplus  for  rent,  can  afford  to  pay  no 
such  proportion  of  the  grain  or  other  products  of  his 
fann  in  rent  to  the  landowner,  as  the  working  small 
tenant  who  has  only  to  take  his  own  subsistence  and 
that  of  his  family,  as  labourers,  out  of  the  products  of 
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the  land,  and  divides  the  siiqilus  with  the  Inndlord,  aa 
rent  and  payment  oi'  his  .skill  and  liibour.     'I'hc  condi- 
tion of  the  actual  labourer  on  the  land  will  he  niiaed  by 
this  chan{i;e  in  the  afjricultural  system  ot"  tlie  country, 
Iwcanse  tithe  will  no  longer    he,  as  at  present,  a  de- 
duction iVom  the  value  of  his  labour,  a  burden  upon  his 
earnings  alone.      He  will  be,  with   respect  to  tithe,  in 
the  position  in  which  the  tenant  stands  now,  who  pays 
tithe  out  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  land  as  a  poition 
of  his  rent,  and    deducts  it  from    the   amount  which 
wnuhl  other*vise  go  to  his  landlord.      He  will  also  have 
gradations  in  his  social  condition  attainable  by  his  skill 
and  industiy.      He  will  be  able  to  rise  from  the  situa. 
tion    of  a  single    man    working    for   subsistence    in    a 
working    husbandman's    family,  to    that  of  a  working 
married    husbandman    farnnng   land  for  a  rent  which 
the  intelligent,   well-conducted,   working  husbandman, 
however  poor,   is  able  to  pay,  viz.  a  proportion  of  the 
crops  he  raises.      'I'herc  will  be  no  pressure  upon  the 
manufacturing  class  of  labourers,  from  the  body  of  agri- 
cultural labourers.     Both  classes  will  feel  equally  the 
relief.     Nor  will  the  class  of  landlords  suffer,  perhaps, 
by  the  change.      They  will  draw  a  much  laigcr  propor- 
tion of  the  product  of  the  soil  as  rent — so  much  larger, 
that  it  will  probably  counterbalance  the  lower  money- 
value  of  those  products.     H'  they  draw  two  bolls  of 
grain  as  corn  rent  from  the  same  area  of  land  which 
now  pays  them  only  the  money  price  of  one  boll,  the 
fall  of  the  money  price  to  one  half  of  the  present  rate 
will  not  injin'c  them.     The  burden  of  tithe  they  cannot 
justly  complain  of.     It  will  be  placed  on  the  proper 
shoulders  —  on  those  who  bought  the  land  subject  to 
that  burden,  and  who  deducted  in  the  price  they  paid 
an  equivalent  consideration  for  it.     The  only  question 
—  and  no  doubt  it  is  an  all-important  one  —  will  be, 
how  far  the  productiveness  of  the  land  of  Great  Britain 
may  suffer,  or  be  really  diminished  by  this  revoluti(m 
in  the  agricultural  system  of  the  country  —  this  return 
to  a  small  farm  cultivation  and  rents  in  kind,  which 
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must  inevitably  ToIIow  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws. 
If  we  listen  to  the  Inif^c  furnier,  the  scicntiHc  agricul- 
turist, the  political  economist,  good  farming  must 
perish  with  large  farms ;  the  very  idea  that  good  farm- 
ing can  exist,  unless  on  large  larms  cultivated  with 
great  capital,  they  hold  to  be  absurd.  Draining,  ma* 
During,  economical  arrangement,  cleaning  the  land, 
regular  rotations,  valuable  stock  and  implements,  all 
belong  exclusively  to  large  farms,  worked  by  large 
capitals,  and  by  hired  labour.  This  reads  very  well  ; 
but  if  we  raise  our  eyes  from  their  books  to  their  fields, 
and  coolly  compare  what  we  see  in  the  best  districts 
farmed  in  large  farms  with  what  wc  see  in  the  beat 
districts  farmed  in  small  farms,  wc  see,  and  there  is  no 
blinking  the  fact,  better  crops  on  the  ground  in 
Flanders,  East  Friesland,  Holstein,  in  short,  on  the 
whole  line  of  the  arable  land  of  equal  quality  of  the  Con- 
tinent, from  the  Sound  to  Calais,  than  we  sec  on  the  line 
of  British  coast  opposite  to  this  line,  and  in  the  same 
latitudes,  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  all  round  to  Dover. 
Minute  labour  on  small  portions  of  arable  ground  give 
evidently,  in  equal  soils  and  climate,  a  superior  product- 
iveness, where  these  small  portions  belong  in  property, 
as  in  Flanders,  Holland,  Friesland,  and  Ditniarsh  in 
Holstein,  to  the  farmer.  It  is  not  pretended  by  our 
agricultural  writers,  that  our  large  farmers  even  in 
Bei'wiekshire,  Roxburglishire,  or  the  Lnthiansi  approach 
to  the  garden-like  cultivation,  attention  to  manures, 
drainage,  and  clean  state  of  the  land,  or  in  productive- 
ness from  a  small  space  of  soil  not  originally  rich, 
which  distinguish  the  small  farmers  of  Flanders  and 
their  system.  In  the  best  farmed  parish  in  Scotland 
or  England,  mora  land  is  wiuted  in  the  comers  and 
borders  of  the  fields  of  large  farms,  in  the  roads  through 
them,  unnecessarily  wide  because  they  are  bad,  aud  bad 
because  they  are  wide,  in  nq^lected  commons,  waste 
spots,  useless  belts  and  clumps  of  sorry  trees,  and  such 
unproductive  areas,  as  would  mahitain  the  poor  of  the 
parish,  if  they  were  all  laid  together  and  cultivated. 
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But  large  capital  applied  to  farming  is  of  course  only 
applied  to  the  vei7  best  of  tlie  soils  of  a  country.  It 
cannot  touch  the  small  unproductive  sjwts  which  require 
more  time  and  labour  to  fi-rtiiisc  them  than  is  consistent 
with  a  quick  return  of  capital.  But  although  hii'ed 
time  and  labour  cannot  be  applied  beneficially  to  such 
cultivation,  the  owner's  own  time  and  labour  may.  He 
is  working  for  no  higher  returns  at  Hrst  from  his  land 
than  a  bare  living.  But  in  the  courKc  of  generations, 
fertility  antl  value  are  produced  ;  a  ht'tter  living,  and 
even  very  improved  processes  of  husbandry,  are  attained. 
Furrow  draining,  stall  feeding  all  sunmier,  liquid  ma- 
nures, are  universal  in  the  husbandry  of  the  small  farms 
of  Flanders,  Lomhardy,  Switzerland.  Our  most  im- 
proving districts  under  large  fanns  are  but  beginning 
to  adopt  them.  Dairy  husbandry  even,  and  the  mauu. 
Jacture  of  the  largest  cheeses,  by  the  co-ojwration  of 
many  small  farmers  —  the  mutual  assurance  of  property 
against  fire  aud  hailstorms,  by  the  combination  of  small 
farmers  —  the  most  scientific  and  expensive  of  all  agri. 
cultural  operations  in  modern  times,  the  manufacture  of 
beet-root  sugar,  —  the  supply  of  the  Furopean  markets 
with  Hax  ami  hemp  by  the  husbandry  of  small  farmers, 
—  the  abundance  of  legumes,  fruits,  poultry,  in  the  usual 
diet  even  of  the  lowest  classes  abroad,  and  the  total 
want  of  such  variety  at  the  tables  even  of  our  middle 
classes,  and  this  variety  and  abundance  essentially  con* 
ncctcd  with  the  husbandry  of  small  farmers,  —  all  these 
are  features  in  the  system  of  the  occupation  of"  a  country 
by  small  proprietor-farmers,  which  must  make  the  in- 
quirer pause  before  he  admits  the  dogma  of  our  land 

[■doctors  at  home,  that  large  farms  worked  by  hired 
labour  and  great  capital  can  alone  bring  out  the  greatest 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  furnish  the  greatest  sup- 

f^ply  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  to  tlie 
inhabitants  of  a  country.  One  common  error  in  the 
usual  couiparison  of  the  large  farm  and  small  farm  sys- 
tems —  Ui  gromie  and  h  petite  vulturv —  is  to  reckon 
as   increased  production    from   the  soil  the   JDcreased 


tl»nntity  of  ffrdm  or  other  products  sent  to  market  by 
the  large  farmer  from  the  same  extent  of  land.  A  farni, 
for  instance,  of  two  hundred  arable  acres  in  the  hands  of 
a  single  farmer,  may  send  to  tlie  market  town  a  larger 
quantity  of  grain  tlian  if  the  land  were  occupied  by 
ten  or  fifteen  farmers  with  their  families.  But  this, 
if  correct  to  all  the  extent  assumed  by  agricultural 
writers,  is  not  increased  production  from  the  soil.  It 
is  in  political  economy  only  a  different  distribution  of 
perhaps  the  same,  or  even  a  less  amount  of  produce — 
It  aHects  only  the  diflerent  projwrtions  of  a  population 
living  in  the  country  by  agriculture,  or  living  in  the 
towns  by  manufacturing  industry.  The  quantity  of  food 
of  all  kitids  raised  from  the  soil  is  not  necessarily  greater, 
because  a  greater  proportion  of  it  is  consumed  by  the 
town  populations,  and  a  smaller  by  the  country  popula- 
tions. It  may  even  be  a  question  in  social  economy, 
whether  the  well-being  of  a  people  is  promoted  by  that 
kind  of  artificial  or  forced  system  wliicli  sacrifices  the 
comfort,  and  condition,  or  numbers  of  the  agricultural 
labouring  class  of  a  country,  to  the  prosjierity  and  in- 
crease of  its  town  or  manufacturing  populations.  It 
may  be  a  question  whether  the  body  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture should  be  deprived  of  its  n»iddle  classes,  its  small 
farmers,  its  yeomanry,  l)y  the  unnatural  and  forced  value 
given  to  land  by  the  combined  operations  of  corn  laws 
and  of  the  exclusive  political  privileges  attached  to  the 
possession  of  landed  property.  The  true  conclusion  in 
political  economy  on  the  relative  productiveness  of  the 
gramie  and  peiife  culture,  appears  to  be  that  the  capital 
and  skill  of  large  farmers  attain  all  over  a  country 
no  augmentation  of  the  products  irom  soil  and  climate, 
which  is  not  equally  attainable  by  the  labour,  skill,  and 
conjoined  means  of  an  intelligent  body  of  small  farmers. 
The  traveller  who  looks  without  prejudice  or  precon- 
ceived opinion  at  the  state  of  crops  on  the  Continent 
wherever  the  small  farming  and  small  proprietary  system 
is  predominant,  at  the  abundance  and  variety  of  food 
ftffbrded  by  it  to  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  at  the 
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way  of  living,  the  cheapness,  the  physical  comforts  in 
diet  and  UHlfi;iiig  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  whole 
Bocial  effect  of  the  occupancy  of  land  in  small  farms, 
will  come  to  this  conclusion — viz.  that  the  large  farm 
money-rent  system,  whicli  is  almost  entii'ely  confined  to 
Britain,  is  a  kind  of  political  establishment,  the  growth 
of  artificial  arrangements  of  society,  and  fostered  by  the 
classes  it  supports  ;  l>ut  is  in  reality  not  essential  to  good 
husbandry,  or  to  the  utmost  agricultural  productiveness 
of  a  country,  or  the  utmost  well-being  of  its  inhabitants. 
This  establishment  could  not  subsist  but  by  protective 
legislation,  and  must  give  way  when  it  comes  in  com- 
petition with  agricultural  production  under  the  more 
natural  small  fann  system.  Food  raised  from  our  own 
soil  will  become  more  abundant,  and  in  greater  variety. 
by  the  increase  of  the  number  of  its  producers.  This 
is  the  natural  law  of  all  production.  The  increase  of 
the  productive  power  of  human  labour  applied  to  the 
inert  material,  the  soil,  will  increase  its  products  in 
some  kind  of  |)roportiou  to  itself.  To  diminish  pro- 
ducers of  food  is  the  way  our  scientific  agriculturalists 
propose  in  their  speculations  to  increase  its  quantity  in 
a  country.  They  attain  thus  only  an  apparent  increase 
by  a  different  and  [K^rhaps  not  very  benehcial  distribution 
of  it.  The  quantity  actually  raised  on  the  great  scale, 
as  in  a  whole  country,  undoubtedly  is  greatest  on  the 
system  of  small  farms  under  a  garden-like  cultivation. 
The  densest  populations  in  Europe  are  those  of  Flan- 
ders and  of  Lombardy,  and  they  are  subsisted  in  comfort 
by  land  cultivated  by  small  farmers.  The  experience 
of  half"  a  century  in  France  proves  that  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  under  small  working  farmers,  the 
land  is  producing  one  third  more  food,  and  supporting 
a  population  one  third  greater  than  it  it  did  when  it  was 
possessed  in  large  masses.  America  also  proves  that 
the  land  in  the  hands  of  snndl  working  farmers  ad- 
ministers all  that  a  people  of  similar  tastes  and  habits 
to  our  own  require,  and  far  more  abundantly  than  our 
system.     '*  There  is  much  food,"  says  Solomon,   "  in 
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the  tillage  of  the  poor:"  —  there  is  much  sound  po- 
litical economy  to  be  found  in  Solomon's  Proverbs. 

A  return  to  the  small  farm  system,  whether  it  be  for 
good  or  for  evil,  must  inevitably,  although  gradually, 
follow  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  Farming  in  our 
country  mutit  inevitably  follow  the  cheaper  modes  of 
production  with  which  it  is  brought  into  competition  :  for 
it  is  the  law  of  all  production,  that  cheapness  commands 
both  the  markets,  and  the  modes  of  producing.  But 
how  will  this  change  affect  the  great  body  of  money- 
rented  tenantry,  the  most  respectable  of  our  middle 
class  in  the  country?     This  requires  investigation. 

What  is  rent  ?  Political  economists  tell  us  that  rent 
arises  from  the  difference  ol'  production  between  the 
best  lands  in  a  country  and  the  worst  that  arc  tmdcr 
cultivutiiin  ;  that  the  best  only  yield  a  rent  when,  from 
the  pressure  of  population,  the  secondary  lands  come  to 
be  cultivated  also,  and  then  the  difference  of  ]}roduc- 
tiveness  between  the  best  and  the  second  qualities  of 
land  affords  a  rent  lor  the  first  j  tliat  when  the  second- 
ary lands  become  also  cultivated,  and  a  third  still  poorer 
class  of  land  nuist  be  occupied,  then  the  .secondary  yields 
a  rent  also  —  and  so  on  until  we  come  to  the  land 
altogether  good  for  nothing  —  in  comparison  or  com. 
petition  with  which  the  lands  of  a  ipiality  a  little,  how- 
ever little,  better  will  yield  something  as  rent.  Tliis, 
if  I  mistiike  not,  is  Air.  RIcardo's  theory  of  rent  :  but 
one  can  scarcely  swear  to  it,  for  these  theories  of  rent, 
money,  ]iopulalion,  ])auperisni,  and  all  the  other  nie- 
t'lphysics  of  [wlitical  economy,  are  very  hazy  subjects. 
You  can  never  caieh  a  steady  view  of  them  :  and  they 
raise  a  mist  in  the  mind,  through  which  things  appear  in 
very  different  shapes,  and  in  very  different  relations  to 
each  other,  from  the  reality.  This  theory  of  rent,  it 
appears  to  me,  explains  only  the  cause  of  the  differences 
of  rent,  but  not  what  {"ent  is  itself.  Rent  itself,  re- 
duced to  its  simplest  primary  element,  is  merely  the  ex- 
change of  one  kind  of  pro]>erty,  or  nither  n(  the  use  of 
one  kind  of  property,  for  the  use  of  another  kind.  It 
is  a  simple  result  of  barter,  and  only  connected  with 
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comparative  fertility  of  land,  by  its  amount  or  difference 
compared  to  rents  of  other  land.  Rent  Itself  may  be 
deHued.  It  is  the  whole  produce  of  the  land>  minus 
the  hire  of  the  time,  labour,  and  skill  which  raise  that 
produce.  In  its  simplest  shape  in  society,  it  is  the  land- 
owner who  pays  a  rent  to  the  tenant  or  cultivator,  not 
the  tenant  to  the  landlord.  The  owner  of  a  cow  is  the 
undoubted  owner  of  all  the  milk  his  cow  produces,  but 
he  is  not  owner  of  the  dairy  maid's  time,  labour,  and 
skill,  to  make  it  into  cheese  and  butter.  That  is  another 
kind  of  property,  and  he  must  hire  it,  that  is  to  say, 
must  pay  a  rent  to  the  dairy  maid  for  the  use  of  it. 
And  what  does  he  pay?  He  barters  a  proportion  of 
his  property,  milk — or  its  representative,  money — for 
a  proportion  of  her  property,  time,  labour,  and  skill. 
This  is  rent  in  its  simplest  shape,  whether  we  sj>euk  of 
a  cow,  or  of  an  acre  of  laud  ;  and  it  is  jiaid  to  the  cuU 
tit'ator,  not  by  him  ;  and  all  rent  is  so  paid.  It  is  only 
in  the  statement  of  the  account  between  the  parties  in 
that  small  portion  of  the  cultivated  land  of  the  earth 
whieli  is  money-rented,  that  it  appears  as  if  the  tenant 
paid  the  landowner.  If  the  daii'y  maid  was  sent  to 
market  with  the  cheese  and  butter,  and  on  her  return 
paiil  the  money  it  brought  to  the  owner,  deducting  the 
value  of  her  own  time,  labour,  skill,  and  whatever  she 
had  furnished  for  producing  the  milk  and  butter,  it 
would  appear  as  if  she  was  paying  him  a  rent  for  the 
cotv,  whereas  she  is  only  paying  him  the  balance  of  Im 
own  produce,  and  she  is  the  party  receiving  a  hire  or 
rent  for  her  property.  It  is  the  same  simple  operation 
of  batter  in  all  rent,  as  it  exists  in  its  natural  shape,  all 
o\'er  the  world.  In  the  South  Sea  Islands,  in  all  the 
Continent  of  Kurope,  and  even  in  the  best  farmed 
money-rented  districts  of  Scotland,  rent  exists  in  this 
simple  shape  as  a  payment  by  the  landowner  (or  his 
substitute,  the  farmer)  to  the  cultivator,  and  in  the 
original  way  of  giving  him  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the 
land  itself,  ii»  payment  for  the  use  of  a  portion  of  his 
time  and  labour  applied  to  the  remainder.     Every  fami 
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has  some  cottar-tenants,  luulei*  some  luime  or  other,  re- 
ceiving a  rent  in  land  i'or  tlieir  time  and  labour.  This 
is  the  first  and  simplest  »lmpe  in  whicli  I'ent  exists.  The 
next  is  where,  instead  of  the  use  oi'  a  portion  of  the  land 
itseli"  ("or  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  cultivator's  time 
and  labour,  his  whole  time  and  labour  arc  hired  for  the 
whole  laud,  and  he  is  paid  a  proportion  of  its  whole 
prochice  in  com,  wine,  wool,  or  whatever  his  labour  is 
applied  to.  The  third  is  where  the  cultivator,  besides 
his  time  and  labour,  brings  also  skill,  capital,  seed, 
cattle,  funn-stocking,  &c.  of  his  own  to  the  cultivation, 
and  is  paid  as  his  rent  for  thesei  a  proportion  so  much 
greater  of  the  produce  of  the  land.  This  is  the 
metayer  system,  upon  which  almost  all  the  arable  land 
of  Europe  is,  and  ever  has  been,  cultivated.  The  cohnus 
parfuarius  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  nges  ;  and  sheep 
flocks,  dairy  produce,  vineyards,  orchards,  and  other 
branches  of  husbandry,  could  only  be  cultivated  success- 
fidly  by  giving  the  cultivator  an  interest  in  the  results. 
If  we  compare  this  metayer  system  witli  ourmoney-reut 
system  it  will  be  found  to  have  this  great  advantage 
over  it,  that  the  landowner  remains  in  his  true  position 
as  owner  of  tlie  land  and  all  it  produces,  paying  a  pro- 
portion of  the  produce  as  rent  to  the  cultivator  or 
tenant,  for  the  use  of  his  capital,  skill,  time,  &c.,  applied 
to  the  production,  and  he,  the  landownei",  shares,  con- 
sequently, in  the  risk  of  bad  seasons  and  crops  as  well 
Hs  the  farmer  —  stands  his  fair  and  equal  chance  of  the 
loss  as  well  as  of  the  gain  whicli  the  hand  of  Providence 
may  dispense.  This  is  altogether  just  in  principle. 
Our  artiHcial  money-rent  system  is  not  just.  'I'hc 
money-rented  tenant  paying  thirty  shillings  per  acre, 
perhaps,  for  his  farm,  in  Scotland  or  England,  is  in 
reality  an  underwriter  standing  under  the  double  bur- 
den of  the  risk  of  seasons  for  his  landlord's  share  of 
what  the  land  produces,  as  well  as  for  his  own.  The 
competition  for  land  to  hire,  in  consetpience  of  the 
mono])oly  of  the  pioperty  of  land  in  large  estates,  and 
the  difficulty,  or  impossibility  rather,  of  employing  small 
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:  capitals  with  safety  in  any  trade  or  manufactiire  in  which 
rthe  lar^  capitalti  cumpote  with,  uiid  ruin  the  Mnull, 
forces  the  class  of  tenants  possessing  capital  out  of  their 
natural  position  as  cultivators  paid  for  the  use  of  tlieir 
means  ol' cultivation,  into  the  position  of  the  landowners 
with  respect  to  tlie  risks  and  hisses  whicfi  e(|uitablyy 
and  in  a  natural  instead  of  a  constrained  artificial  system 
of  land  oceu[)an(y,  wouhl  fall  proportionahly  upuit  the 
latter.  The  money-rented  tenant  is  not  only  an  under- 
writer insuring  his  landowner's  interest  in  the  produce 
of  the  land  against  the  risk  of  seasons,  hut  lie  is  also  an 
underwriter  securing  him  against  the  fluctuation  of 
markets,  and  a  corn  merchant  paying  all  the  expenses 
•of  transporting  and  marketing  what,  in  any  just  view  of 
the  nature  of  i-ent^  is  not  his  property^  but  the  land- 
owner's. It  is  his  bargain,  no  doubt,  and  it  is  his  own 
will  to  accept  the  lease  ofhis  land  under  such  conditions  } 
but  it  is  not  an  equitable  bargain,  nor  a  man's  free  will, 
when  an  artificial  system  has  gi"own  up  under  a  protec- 
tive legislation  which  leaves  him  no  alternative  but  to 
step  into  all  the  risks  fur  the  landowner,  or  let  the  land 
and  his  trade  alone  together.  It  is  like  the  bargain 
and  free  will  of  the  passengers  in  a  vessel  strandt^l  on 
the  Goodwin  Sands,  treathig  with  the  Deal  boatmen  to 
bring  them  to  land.  The  corn  laws  are  the  protective 
legislation  under  which  this  urtihcial  relation  between 
the  landowner  and  the  cultivator  has  grown  up.  When 
these  are  abolished,  the  relations  between  landowner  and 
cultivator  will  j-etum  to  a  sound  and  natural  state. 
The  landowner  will  pay  the  cultivator  the  half  or  what- 
ever proportion  may  be  agreed  upon,  of  the  produce  of 
the  land,  for  his  capital,  skill,  and  labour  in  producing  it, 
and  run  his  own  risks  of  seasons  and  markets.  The 
]>resent  tenantry  will  return  to  the  state  from  which 
they  fell  —  that  of  a  yeomanry  cultivating  their  own 
lands.  Their  smallest  capitals,  of  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  will  then  find  small  estates  for  their  in- 
vestment at  the  moderate  price  to  which  the  reduced 
value  of  the  produce  of  land  will  bring  landed  property. 
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The  artificial  value  given  by  protective  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  lando^vners,  and  by  the  exclusive  pri- 
vileges or  political  advantages  attached  to  their  kind  of 
property*  being  taken  away,  a  thousand  pounds'  worth  of 
liuid  will  be  as  readily  found  in  the  market  as  a  thou- 
sand pounds*  worth  ot  broad  cloth.  Land  will  take  the 
tendency  to  be  distributed  again  in  small  estates  of  yeo- 
manry and  gentry  living  on  and  fanning  their  own 
properties,  instead  of  the  tendency  it  has  long  had,  to 
be  concentrated  in  large  masses  in  the  hands  of  great 
capitalists.  The  condition  of  the  money-rented  tenantry 
will  be  improved.  They  will  be  relieved  from  the  un- 
just position  of  having  the  risk  of  markets  and  crops 
thrown  entirely  on  them.  Many  farmers  in  the  Lolhians, 
and  they  are  not  the  most  short-sighted  of  men,  have  of 
inte  stipulated  for  a  rent  payable  partly  or  wholly  in 
grain;  or  in  so  many  bolls  per  acre,  valued  at  the 
average  or  fiar  prices  of  the  year.  This  is  but  a  step,  a 
feeling  of  the  way  in  the  dark.  The  true  interpretation 
oJ'this  sign  of  the  times  is,  that  the  fanner  finds  that  a 
man  tied  to  the  same  money-rent,  good  seasons  and  bad, 
is  in  a  false  position,  is,  in  reality,  an  underwriter  and  a 
corn  nuMchnnt  as  much  as  a  farmer.  A  lucky  Wednes- 
day at  the  market  cross,  or  an  extra  gill  with  the  drover 
or  com  dealer,  may  often  make  up  for  indifferent  farming 
in  the  money-returns  of  the  land.  This  dangerous  corn 
trade  they  are  gradually  dropping.  The  next  step  will 
be  to  pay  as  rent  not  so  many  fixed  botis  per  acre, 
whether  the  season  produces  the  crop  or  not,  but  a  fixed 
proportion  of  the  crops  actually  produced,  or  of  the  value 
they  sell  (ot  in  the  market.  The  tendency  clearly  is  to 
return  to  the  natund  principle  of  rent,  as  a  payment  by 
the  landowner  to  the  cultivator,  the  landowner  standing 
the  risks  of  seasons  and  markets  for  his  own  interest  in 
the  produce.  The  consequences  of  this  change  will  be, 
I  that  the  tenantry  possessing  capital  will  become  yeomen- 
proprietors  farming  their  own  estates.  The  hus- 
bandry class  immediately  below  them,  the  men  of  in- 
dustry, skill,  and  intelligence,  but  with  little  or  no  ca- 
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.pital,  will  become  metayer  tenants,  and  the  workinjr  la- 
'  bourcrs  in  husbaiulry  will  become  small  I'armers,  holding 
land  for  their  work. 

Important  improvements  in  our  social  condition  are 
linked  to  this  inevitable  change  in  the  state  of  landed 
property.  It  will,  in  truth,  produce  a  >ilaw  and  quiet, 
out  complete  revohition  in  our  whole  social  economy- 
one  much  needed,  very  bem^Jicial  in  its  results  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  comnmnity,  and  which  never  can 
,  come  with  less  evil  to  any  chiss,  or  interest,  than  through 
the  gradual  change  brought  about  in  the  course  of 
years  by  a  regular  act  of  legislation.  It  is  a  fact  not  to 
be  denied,  or  blinked  at,  tliat  the  up|)er  classes  of  the 
landed  social  body  in  Britain  are  too  far  removed  by 
vast  incomes,  and  conventional  privileges  and  distinc- 
tions, from  all  community  of  knowledge,  business,  iu. 
terests,  or  feelings  with  the  middle  or  lower  classes  for 
whom  they  legislate.  They  ai-c  in  reality  a  kind  of 
Brahmin  caste  in  the  social  body  at  present,  educated 
aloof,  and  living  aloof  from  the  nmss  of  the  nation. 
The  landed  proprietor  is  out  of  his  just  position.  The 
man  with  an  estate  worth  Hfty,  sixty,  or  eighty  thousand 
pounds,  enjoys  far  higher  political  privilege  and  influ- 
ence, both  in  the  public  and  in  the  local  affairs  of  the 
country,  than  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  with  an 
equal  capital  invested  in  concerns  of  far  greater  im- 
I  portance  to  the  community,  and  requiring  much  higher 
,  talent  for  its  management.  Tlie  exclusive  weight  in 
society  which  belonged  to  landed  property  when  it  was 
almost  the  only  kind  of  property,  continues  vested  in 
a  class  who  now  are,  from  their  very  position  in  society, 
I  necessarily  less  experienced  and  versed  in  the  various 
I  interests  of  a  modern  community,  than  those  for  whom 
I  they  act  and  legislate.  Legislators  and  legislatees  have 
become  two  distinct  tribes,  inhabiting  the  same  land, 
without  common  olyects,  interests,  or  knowledge.  The 
Reform  Bill  failed  to  amend  this  evil  in  our  social 
economy,  because  the  Bill  was  founded  on  the  false 
principle  of  continuing  the  monopoly  of  political  influ- 
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ence  m  one  kind  of  property  only,  and  merely  attempt- 
ing to  increase  the  numbers  of  those  partaking  in  the 
monopoly.  But  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws  will 
amend  the  evil.  The  social  influence  of  all  kinds  of 
property  tvill  be  equalised.  Property  will  not  lose  its 
social  and  political  inHnencc,  but  landed  property  will 
have  no  more  than  its  just  and  equal  share  ;  and  all 
proprietors  who  have  a  stake  in  the  country  by  any  de- 
scription of  property  will  have  a  voice  in  its  affairs, 
through  their  representatives,  proportionable  to  that 
stake.  The  landed  proprietor  will  have  to  submit  to 
be  measured  by  the  standard  applied  to  other  proprie- 
tors— viz.  the  value  of  his  proptM'ly  and  talents  taken 
together -^  not  by  the  feudal  standard  of  the  measure- 
ment of  his  land  as  property  of  a  more  noble  kind  than 
their  money-capitals,  machinery,  or  shipping,  and  en- 
titled exclusively  to  legislate  for  these,  and  to  form 
their  representation  in  the  legislature.  The  landed 
booby  whose  talents  extend  to  crowing  like  a  cock  will 
no  longer  take  his  seat  as  of  birthright,  on  the  par- 
liamentary benches  with  a  Brougham,  a  Macauley,  or 
an  0*C\)nnen.  This  sound  and  rational  di:^tributiori  of 
the  legislative  power,  and  the  equality  of  rights  and 
advantages  of  all  proprietors  in  proportion  to  their  stake 
in  the  country,  whether  it  be  as  capitalists,  landowners, 
or  labourers,  and  ivhether  invested  in  agriculture,  ma- 
nufacture, or  commerce,  without  privilege  of  or  pres- 
sure upon  one  kind  of  property,  or  class  of  people, 
more  than  anotlier,  will  follow  naturally  and  necessarily, 
although  gradually,  in  our  social  economy,  from  the 
abolition  of  all  protective  duties  on  corn  in  favour  of 
landed  property.  It  will  be  a  revolution.  It  may  not 
be  perceptible  in  the  generation  in  which  it  is  effected  ; 
but  on  looking  back  from  the  higher  state  of  wellbeing 
to  which  it  will  gradually  raise  all  classes,  it  will  be 
considered  a  great  and  bcncHcial  revolution. 

But  how  will  it  not  be  perceptible  in  the  present 
generation  of  landholders  ?  How  will  it,  in  the  end, 
be  beneficial  to  them,  and  to  their  property  ? 
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Before  this  ^cat  alteration  in  our  social  ecaaamjan 
[be  entered  upon,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  equity  Co  idl 
I  interest!,  to  eou&lisc  the  burdens  oii»  as  well  as  tbe  pci- 
iTilegci  of,  all  kinds  of*  propirty,  and  alt  ehmea  of  pro- 
prictom.     Tlio  abolition  uf'  the  com  laws,  and  of  Uie 
monopoly  of  Kocial  and  political  influence  attached  to 
land,  woulrl  \k'  an  act  of  spoliation  and  inju5ticc,  if  not 
'  accompanied  by  an  equitahlt*  adju>;tnit'ni  of  all  the  bur- 
dcnii  on  property.     It  ta  true,  that  land  as  a  species  of 
propiTty,  iind  landed  proprietoi's  as  a  class,  enjoy  pe- 
tunia! y  advantiijru's  by  the  effect  of  the  duties  on  forci|^ 
grain,  cattle,  and  all  other  agricultural  products,  at  the 
liXpcnM  of  the  other  classes  in  the  community  —  the 
I  monicd  or  maniifacturing  and   the   labouring   classes. 
It  is  also  true,  that  landed  property  enjoys,  almost  in 
nionnpoly,  that  social  and  political   influence  which  in 
thJM  advanced  ^late  of  modern  society  all  other  kinds  of 
I  property  ought  proportion  ably  to  partake  in.     Rut  it  is 
also  true,  that  lanrl  and  landed  proprietors  pay  to  the 
rest  of  society,  and  pay   dearly,   for  these  unjust  ad- 
vaTitag(rs  and  privileges.      I^auded  proprietors  and  their 
property   would    l)e   much    better   off'    without   them. 
The  support  of  the  poor,  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  edu- 
cational establishments  of  the  country,  of  the  police,  of 
the  whole  mnferiel  for  the  administration  of  the  affaira 
of  society,  the  public  communications  of  roads,  bridges, 
I  streets,  the  paving,  lighting,  watching,  the  prisons  and 
public   buildings  of  every  kind,    in   shoi-t,  the  whole 
standing  expenses  of  the  social  economy  of  the  country, 
are  provided  for  almost  exclusively  by  rates  levied  from 
this  kind  of  property  —  from  land  and  houses.     The 
fundholdcr,    the   monied,    the  manufacturing,  the  la. 
bouring  interests,  contribute  from  their  kinds  of  pro- 
perty very  little  in  proportion  towards  these  needful 
expenses  of  society — the  very  poor  who  have  expended 
youth  an<l  manliood  in  their  st^rvice,  and  in  adding  to 
their  kind  of  property,  are  thrown  back  in  old  age  to 
be  supported  by  rates  on  landed  property.    It  is  usually 
argued   chat  the  landed  proprietor  draws  back  these 
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ayrrtehts,  levied,  undeniably,  in  no  just  proportion 
iVom  his  kind  of  property,  by  the  high  prices  which 
conventional  arrangements,  such  as  the  heavy  import 
duties  on  foreign  grain,  cattle,  and  all  other  agricul- 
tural products,  oblige  the  other  classes  of  society  to 
pay  to  hiin  for  the  products  of  his  land — that  he  thus 
draws  back,  in  reality,  In  high  rents  what  he  lays  o\it 
for  the  public  in  high  rates.  But  this  is  not  a  sound 
argument  in  any  view.  It  is  a  barbarous  kind  of  adjust- 
ment to  settle  one  injustice  by  another  —  to  make  the 
consumers  pay  more  than  they  should  do  for  their  food, 
in  order  to  recompense  the  growers  for  paying  more 
than  they  sliould  do  for  the  necessary  expenses  of 
society.  It  is  not  just  to  oblige  by  law  the  owners  of 
this  kind  of  property  to  advance  these  necessary  ex- 
j>cnsc8  of  society  for  all  the  other  classes  and  kinds  of 
property  in  it,  even  supposing  such  a  virtual  lepayment 
does  take  place  by  the  operation  of  the  com  laws — a 
repayment  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove,  and 
which  certaiidy  does  not  take  place  at  all  with  that 
great  mass  of  landed  property  which  is  subject  to  the 
lieaviest  burdens  of  all  for  the  other  kinds  of  property 
in  the  community — the  land  carrying  houses  not  agri- 
cultural crops.  13ut  admitting  that  there  is  virtually 
a  repayment  of  this  outlay  by  the  operation  of  the 
corn  laws,  admitting,  too,  that  the  exclusive  social  and 
political  induence  and  privileges  attached  to  landed 
property  constitute  another  repayment  in  a  different 
way,  for  the  heavier  burdens  iqion  this  kind  of  property, 
it  would  manifestly  be  unjust  to  do  away  with  these 
equivalent*,  however  grievous  and  unjust  they  may  be 
towards  the  rest  of  the  community,  without  doing  away 
at  the  same  time  with  the  heavy  peculiar  burdens  for 
which  they  are  the  compensation.  An  equalisation  of 
all  rates,  taxes,  payments,  and  bin-dens  required  in  our 
social  system,  whether  levied  by  the  state  for  its  genend 
purposes  of  govenmient,  or  by  counties,  towns,  or  pa- 
rishes for  their  local  purposes,  imposing  them  equally 
upon  all  kinds  of  property  in  society,  on  funded,  trading, 
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fnanufacturin^  propeity,   as  well  as  landed  property, 
nist  Tic'c'cssarily,  and  in  common  justice,  precede,  or  go 
riiand  in  hand  with  the  abolition  of  the  corn  law«.    With 
Uuch   un  equalisation  of  burdens   and   privileges,  the 
1  landed   proprietor  would  have  no  right,  and  probably 
[no  cause,  to  complain.     Poor  rates,  county  rates,  and 
i$\\  local  or  general  assessments  being  levied  not  as  now 
I  almost  altogether  from  his  kind  of  property,  but  also 
'from  the  property  of  the  capitalist,  fundholder,  merchant, 
,  manufacliircr,  and  tradesman,  according  to  value  and 
I  (mount,  he  would  be  relieved  from  burdens  which  in 
reitlity  make  luiul  an  hoiiorui^  rather  than  a  bcnciicial 
I  investment,  and  take  it  altogether  out  of  the  circle  of 
«mpluymciit  of  the   working  capitals  of   the  country. 
These  cliisMcs  of  proprietors  would  also  be  relieved   by 
land  becoming  u  kind  of  property  in  which  a  mass  of 
I  working  capital  now  forced  into  trade  or  manufacture, 
an<i  ruining  itself  and  all  around  it,  would  be  benefi- 
cially absorbed.  Over-production  is  undeniably  the  cause 
of  the  commercial   and  manufacturing  distress  of  the 
'  country  ;  but  what  is  the  cause  of  the  over-production  ? 
It  in  manifestly  that  the  great  mass  of  the  pro|>erty  of 
\  the  country,  the  land,  is  shut  up  from  any  beneficial 
use  or  employment  of  it  as  property  by  the  ordinary 
working  capitals — all  the  capitals,  it  may  be  said,  under 
15,(X>0/.,  which  the  owners  must  lay  out  reproductively 
[in   order   to    live  —  and   all    this   class   of  capitals    is 
forced  into  trade  juuI  manufacture  beyond  the  demand 
fpr  consumpt  of  the  world.     This  evil  —  which  with  the 

JM'Cssurc    upon   manufacturing    labour   by  agricultural 
ubour,  arising  from  the  sinne  cause  as  this  pressure  of 
all  working  capit^il  upon  trade  and  manufactures — is 
the   radical   evil    to  be  cured  in  our  social  economy; 
»n<l  is  only  to  be  cured  by  abolishing  the  corn  laws,  and 
all  the  burdens  for  which  they  arc  the  compensation, 
1  and  placing  landed  property  on  the  same  footing  as  to 
'burdens  and  privileges,  as  property  in  the  funds,  or  in 
^Commerce,  or  in  cotton  works,  or  iron  works.    Land,  as 
n  projicrty  in  the  market  competing  with  commercial  or 
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manufacturing  investment,  and  neither  raised  above  nor 
pressed  below  its  just  level  by  conventional  causes,  would 
absorb  the  capitals  wliich  now  are,  from  necessity  not 
choice,  thrown  all  u|)on  trading  and  nianufacturingr,  and 
by  over-production  spreading  ruin  and  distress  among 
masters  and  operatives.  This  forced  supply  of  capital 
into  the  one  branch  o(  productive  industry  —  manufac- 
ture and  trade — will  be  remedied  by  a  preliminary  equa- 
lisation  of  all  kinds  of  property,  and  a  subsequent 
abolition  of  the  corn  Jaws. 

Besides  this  adjustment  of  interests  at  home,  which 
justice  and  policy  require  before  the  corn  laws  are 
abolished,  an  adjustment  abroad  is  required  in  common 
prudence.  The  j^reater  proportion  by  far  of  our  sup. 
plies  of  ioreign  grain  comes  from  the  Prussian  ports  in 
the  Baltic.  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  Holland,  are  but 
entrepots  for  grain  originally  shipped  irom  these  ports. 
Odessa,  Archangel,  St.  Petersburgh,  and  America  send 
too  inconsiderable  quantities  to  govern  our  markets  and 
prices,  independently  of  the  supplies  from  Dantzickand 
other  Prussian  ports.  This  appears  irom  Mr.  Jacob's 
report.  Now  without  some  adjustment  by  treaty  with 
Prussia  previous  to  the  abolition  of  the  import  duty  on 
corn,  we  would  be  merely  paying  our  present  bread  tax 
into  the  Prussian  exchequer,  instead  of  into  our  own. 
That  would  be  the  only  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the 
corn  laxvs.  What  we  took  off  in  import  duty,  they 
would  lay  on  in  export  duty.  Why  should  they  not? 
There  is  no  effective  competition  from  other  corn  ex- 
porting countries  sufficient  to  make  the  British  market 
for  foreign  grain  independent  of  the  supplies  from  the 
Prussian  ports,  and  those  connected  with  Prussia  in  the 
German  custom-liouse  league.  We  arc  paying  the  price 
now  of  the  supine  policy  of  our  former  i-uicrs  and 
ministers  in  permitting  the  dismembcnnent  of  Poland, 
which  should  have  been  at  this  day  an  indejK-udent 
country,  exchanging  its  product — com  —  for  our  pro- 
duct^manufacturcd  goods.  We  are  reaping  the  fniit 
of  weak  policy.     As  matters  stand,  it  was  a  sound  mea- 
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stire  proposed  by  tlic  late  administration  to  nnpoas 

'  fixfd  (]uty  of*  eight  shillings  per  quarter  on  wheat,  and 

proportional  duties  un  other  grain,  because  if  we  do  not 

,  levy  it  as  import  duty,  Prussia  and  the  other  exporting 

CountricK  wilt  levy  it  as  export  duty,  and  bread  will   not 

be  cheaper  to  the  British  consumer  by  the  same  amount 

of  duty  goin^  into  the  Prussian   exchequer,   instead  of 

into  the  British.     We  are  told,  indeed,  that  this  would 

be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  landholders  in  Prus- 

j  sian  Poland,  and  the  districts  which  supply  Dantzick  and 

'  the  other  Baltic   ports  with   grain  for  exjwrtation,   and 

therefore  no  such  export  duty  would  be  imposed.     But 

this  is  the  mere  ipse  tiUit  of  political  economists  looking 

at  the  Continent  with  Engtis>h  eyes.     It  is  not  for  the 

people  that  government  exists  in  Prussia,  but  the  peo- 

I  pie  for  the  government.     It  is  the  obvious  |)olicy  of 

,  Prussia   to  keep  down  the  prosperity  of   the  claas  of 

\  landowners  or  nobility  in  her  Polish  provinces.     They 

I  are  the  natural  heads  and   leaders  of  the  people,  of  a 

people  quite  ready  to  revolt;    aud  to  allow  them    to 

Acquire  wealth  or  independence  by  a  favourable  corn 

trade  ivould  be  a  suicidal  measure.     Besides  the  trading 

■and  manufacturing  interest  which  Prussia  is  anxious  to 

raise  would  be  materially  promoted  by  a  remission  of 

some  taxes  which    the  revenue  of  the  state  can  only 

jaiford  by  levying  an  export  duty  on  grain. 

The  whole  revenue  of  Prussia,  according  to  the  last 
fitatement,  viz.  for  1888,  is,  net,  52,681.000  thalers. 

Tbttar*. 
9,817,000 


[The  lanJ  tax  (GrundBttuer)  produces 

1 7'h*'  tnx  i>ti  (raik-s  (Gewerbsteuer),  an  aasessmcnt  on  the 

L'Atitimtod  iucDine  from  trade  ... 

ITbe  (a\  on  claA»e9  (C'la^CDftteuer),  a  capitation  tax  ac- 

conliii)^  to  tlie  raiiL  or  nucial  class  of  persons  not  in 

tmde  and  not  i(ul>ject  to  the  Gewerbsteucr 
|Thc  indirect  taxes  on  goods  iinportt'd  or  cxportoiJ,  on 

tliL-  ccinitnnipt  nf  home  prodiictioniE,  on  tranBport  of 

ftoode.  «n  'hipptfi);,  and  land  curriage  by  tofls,  and 

the  stamp  duties      .... 
YSUa  monopoly  of  lalt  ... 

The  rest  of  the  52,681,000  thaJers  of  revenue  is 


2,05i,000 


-    6,502,000 


-  20,130.000 
5,6'i0,000 
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made  up  from  rents  of  royal  domains,  from  the  post- 
office,  lotteries,  royal  mines,  and  manufuetures  carried 
on  by  government  or  let  out  to  licensed  undertakers. 
Now  from  this  schedule  it  appears,  tlint  land  as  property 
pays  less  in  proportion  than  other  kinds  of  |)roperty  to- 
wards the  state,  llie  direct  tax  on  land  (Gnmdstcucr), 
9,S17»000  thalers,  exceeds  the  direct  taxes  on  personal 
property  —  the  Cjewerbsteuer  and  Classensteuer  toge- 
ther— only  by  1,.'300,000  thalers.  This  is  evidently  not 
the  proportion  between  the  value  of  the  land  in  this 
country,  in  which  as  yet  there  is  little  capital,  and  the 
value  of  other  kinds  of  property ;  and  the  latter  are 
much  more  heavily  taxed  in  proportion  than  with  us. 
It  appears  also  that  poor  rates,  town  rates,  and  such  local 
burdens  are  not  imposed,  an  in  England,  on  land  or 
houses  alone,  but  also  on  all  other  property — on  trades, 
professions,  or  other  sources  of  income,  by  a  Gewcrb* 
steuer  and  Classensteuer,  These  taxes,  whether  direct 
or  indirect,  on  trade  and  industry,  are  adverse  to  the 
object  of  Prussia  to  raise  a  mainifacturing  industrial  in- 
terest ;  and  if  a  few  millions  of  thalers  eonld  be  raised 
by  imposing  an  export  duty  upon  the  bread  corn  of  our 
labouring  classes,  the  Prussian  government  woidd  be 
quite  right  in  doing  so.  It  would  be  able  to  relieve  its 
own  subjects  of  some  of  the  taxes  which  prevSs  most 
heavily  on  their  industry.  The  landed  interest  would 
have  no  just  cause  to  complain,  being  still  taxed  or  rated 
less  heavily  than  other  kinds  of  property ;  and  its  mar- 
kets would  be  no  more  att'cctcd  by  the  Prussian  export 
duty  than  at  present  by  the  British  import  duty.  The 
price  to  the  consumers — the  British  public  —  would 
be  the  same.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  free  trade  in  com 
would  not  give  us  cheap  bread.  A  discriminating  duty 
on  corn,  that  is  a  nominal  duty  on  grain  coming  to  us 
with  only  a  nominal  export  duty  upon  it,  and  rising 
even  to  be  prohibitive  on  grain  shipped  under  hea\'y 
export  duties  at  the  foreign  port,  appears  to  be  the 
nearest  approach  that  can  he  made,  without  previous 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  to  a  perfectly  free  trade 
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in  com  or  timber.  Free  trade  requires  m  free  mmrkct  to 
act  in,  that  is,  a  market  with  free  e^ctiye  competitiaa. 
But  it  appcara  from  Mr.  Jacob's  report,  that  there  is  no 

cffectiveconipctition  from  all  the  comexportingcountries 
of  the  world  put  together,  in  the  British  market  with 
Daiitzick  and  the  other  ibltic  ports  under  the  dominion 
of  Prussia. 

Hie  true  free  trade  in  com  is  to  be  sought  at  home 
—in  the  free  production  of  it,  in  relieving  the  huid  and 
labour  employed  in  producing  it  from  all  unequal  rates, 
taxes,  and  burdcnx,  and  from  all  social  or  political  pri. 
vileges  or  preferences  that  prevent  working  capitals  from 
being  invested  in  land. 

llbe  abolition  of  the  import  duty  on  com  is  a  mesL^ 
sure  pregnant  with  unseen  results.  Many  of  the  expected 
effects — such  as  that  of  reducing  the  cost  of  breads 
are  not  exactly  within  the  power  of  our  own  legislation 
but  require  the  concurrence  of  other  governments  to 
produce  them  ;  and  a  revolution  in  our  whole  social 
economy  inevitably  attends  it.  Men  in  power  mar  tairlv 
be  excused  (whether  they  be  tories  or  lilK^rals)  tor  not 
making  up  their  minds  so  suddenly  upon  this  great 
question,  as  those  who  see  none  of  the  difHcultics  or 
consequences  may  desire.  It  is  unjust  to  blame  the  late 
or  tlie  present  administration  for  hesitation,  or  delay  in 
legiHlating  on  this  measure.  It  is  by  no  means  a  simple 
measure  involving  in  its  effect  the  price  of  the  quartern 
loaf  nt  the  baker's  shop,  and  nothing  more. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

'  flOTES   Olf    THE   BHISE. — SWITZEHLAND SWISS    CHARACTER. — 

CIIURCU  OF  GIENEVA. SWISS  SCBNBHY. 


The  Rhine  is,  no  <ioubt,  Hn  historical  river;  but  the 
political  economist  reads  history  in  its  stream  diflereiitly 
irom  the  scholar,  or  the  antiquarian.  This  river  has 
been  flowing  these  two  thousand  years  through  the 
centre  of  European  civilisation  —  yet  how  little  industry 
or  traffic  upon  its  waters !  not  one  nver  barge  in  ten 
miles  of  river  I  Is  not  this  the  effect  of  faulty  social 
economy,  of  bad  government,  of  restricted  freedom 
among  the  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  people  dwelling 
in  communication  with  this  great  water-way  ?  Is  it  not 
a  bitter  historical  satire  on  the  feudal  institutions  which 
have  80  long  reigned  on  either  side  of  this  river  P  In 
America,  rivers  not  half  a  century  old  to  any  human 
knowledge  arc  teeming  with  tloating  craft  exchanging 
industry  for  industry  between  rising  cities,  and  com* 
munities  of  free  self-governing  men.  This  ancient 
river  Rhine  flows  stately  and  silently  through  vast  po- 
pulations of  feudally  governed  countries,  and  like  one 
of  its  own  dignified  old  barons,  caring  little  for  industry, 
commerce,  and  civilisation,  but  sweeping  in  lonely  gi*an- 
deur  between  robber  castles  of  fonner  days,  modern 
fortifications,  decaying  towns,  military  and  custoui- 
house  sentinels  and  functionaries,  and  beneath  vine- 
dotted  hills,  around  which  the  labouring  man  toils,  and 
climbs,  and  lives  as  he  did  a  thousand  years  ago,  with- 
out improvement,  or  advance  of  any  importance  in  his 
social  condition.  Is  this  the  Rhine,  the  ancient  Rhine, 
the  Rhine  that  boasts  of  commerce,  literature,  science, 
law,  government,  religion,  having  all  sprung  up  in 
modern  times  upon  its  banks  —  this  river,  with  half  a 
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dozen  steamers  carryinj^  idle  lady  and  gentlemen  passen- 
gers up  and  down  to  view  the  scenei^,  and  a  solitary 
barge  here  and  there  creeping  along  its  sides  ?  TruJy 
tlie  American  rivers,  nnder  tlic  democratical  American 
governments  and  social  system,  have  shot  ahead,  in  half 
a  century,  of  this  European  river  under  the  aristocra- 
tical  European  governments  and  social  system,  although 
the  European  has  had  the  start  of  the  American  streams 
by  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  years.  When  Prince 
Metternich  sits  in  his  window-scat  in  his  castle  of 
Johannlsberg,  reading  in  some  book  of  travels  about 
the  Ohio,  or  Mississippi,  or  Hudson,  all  teeming  with 
the  activity  and  civilising  industry  of  free,  unrestricted 
men,  what  may  be  his  thoughts  when  he  lifts  bis  eyes 
from  the  book,  and  looks  down  upon  the  Rhine  ?  It 
is  here  that  the  American  traveller  may  be  allowed  to 
prose,  at  long,  and  at  large,  upon  his  favourite  topic  — • 
thcsu|)eriority  of  American  institutions  and  government. 
He  may  begin  his  glorifications  at  Cologne,  and  end 
them  ut  Basle,  without  interruption. 

The  two  small  ])opulations  at  the  two  extremities  of 
the  Rhine,  far  apart  from  and  unconnected  with  each 
other,  and  in  all  physical  circumstances  of  country,  soil, 
climate,  means  of  subsistence,  and  objects  of  industry, 
as  distinct  and  different  as  two  groups  of  human  beings 
well  can  be,  are  yet  morally  and  nationally  very  like  to 
'  each  other.  The  same  spirit  in  their  social  economy, 
and  a  similar  struggle  to  attain  and  preserve  indepen- 
dence, and  five  political  arrangements  in  their  countries, 
have  produced  a  striking  similarity  of  character  in  the 
two  populations.  The  Swiss  are  the  Dutchmen  of  the 
mountains.  They  are  the  same  cold  unimaginative, 
money- seeking,  yet  vigorous,  determined,  energetic 
[people  as  the  Dutch  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine.  In 
'private  household  life  the  same  order  and  cleanliness, 
attention  to  small  things,  plodding,  persevering  in. 
dustry,  and  addiction  to  gain,  predominate  in  the  cha- 
racter of  both,  and  as  citizens,  the  same  reverence  for 
law,  and  common  sense,  the  same  zeal  for  public  good, 
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I  the  same  mtense  love  of  country,  and,  hidden  under  a 
I  phlegmatic  exterior,  the  same  capability  of  great  energy 
'  and  sacrifices  for  it.     The  Swiss,  being  less  wealthy,  but 
far  more  generally  above  want  and  pauperism  than  the 
'  Dutch,  retain,  perhaps,  more  of  the   virtues  connected 
I  with  patriotism  ;  and  their  two-and-cwenty  distinct  go- 
I  vernments,  all  more  or  less   liberal  in  form,  and  the 
'  necessity  of  watchfulness  and  energy  in   their   united 
general  government,  keep  alive  in  every  man  a  spirit  of 
J  devoteduess  to  his  country,  winch  the  traveller   looks 
[for  iu  vain  among  the   peasantry  of  the   monarchical 
I  states  which  allow  no   free   action  or  participation  in 
I  public  interests  to  their  subjects.     The  Swiss  cantons 
I  bicker  and  (juarrel  among  themselves  as  the  American 
United  States  do  ;  but,  like  the  dogs  in  a  snow.traineau* 
I  they  get  on  together  not  the  less  rapidly  for  their  barking 
and  biting  —  and  a  common  object  iu  view  silences  all 
I  differences.     Some  political  observers  conceive  that  this 
■  republican   bundle   of  two-and-twcnty  distinct   states, 
J  different  in  laws,  religion,  and  language,  and   placed 
[between  three  monarchies  jealous  of  the  prosperity,  and 
especially  of  the  example  of  such  free  institutions,  has 
but  a  very  precarious  lease  of  existence,  in  its  present 
independent  federal  constitution,     lliis  is  a  mistaken 
view.     The  best  and  surest  defence  of  a  countiy  con- 
sists in  its  power  of  aggression.     Switzerland  has  emi- 
nently this  aggressive  power— could  throw  a  ball  of  tire 
,  from  the  Alps  into  the  plains  of  Italy,  which  would 
I  kindle  a  flame  that  Austria  or  Sardinia  could  not  quench  ; 
and  with  the  south  of  France  in  no  cordial  subjection 
ko  the  reigning  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family,  has  a 
powerful  moral  aggressive  force  on  that  side  also.      Her 
I  population,  too,  i^4  one  of  military  habits,  united  in  sen* 
I  timent  for  the  independence  of  the  country,  accustomed 
'  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  the  countiy  strong  in  its  rugged- 
ness  for  its  local  defence  by  the  inhabitants.     Switzer- 
land is  in  reality  a  heavier   power   in   the    European 
balance   than   some    of  the    little   kingdoms,  such   as 
AVurtemburg,     Hanover,    Denmark,     Sweden,    which 
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class  themselves  amonp  the  secondary  powers,  and  look 
upon  the  Swiss  confederated  states  as  of  very  inferior 
importance  to  their  own. 

Tiie  Swiss  appear  to  be  a  people  very  destitute  of 
imagination,  and  its  intlucnccs  —  remarkably  blind  to 
tlie  glorious  scenery  in  which  they  live.  Rousseau,  the 
only  imaginative  writer  Switzerland  has  ever  produced, 
observes,  "  that  the  people  and  their  country  do  not 
seem  made  for  each  other."  There  is  much  truth  in 
the  observation.  Men  of  all  nations  excepting  of  the 
•Swiss  nation  itself,  and  of  almost  ever)'  station  in  life, 
are  met  with  in  Switzerland  wandering  from  scene  to 
scene,  pilgrims  paying  homage  at  every  lake  and  moun- 
tain, to  the  miigniHcence  of  the  scenery,  'i'he  Swiss 
liimself  is  apparently  without  any  feeling  of  this  kind. 
If  it  be  possible  to  build  out  a  fine  view,  or  to  put  down 
a  liouse  exactly  where  one  with  any  eye  or  feeling  for 
the  beauty  of  situation  or  scenery  would  not  place  it, 
there  the  traveller  may  reckon  upon  finding  the  mansion 
and  offices  of  the  wealthy  class  of  the  Swiss,  who  could 
afford  to  indulge  a  taste,  if  they  had  it,  for  the  Hne 
scenery  of  their  land.  The  Swiss  speculators  in  hotels, 
and  lodging  houses  lor  strangei-s,  who  are  a  numerous 
and  respectable  class,  are  altogether  puzzled  at  the  un- 
accountable preferences  the  strangers  give  to  cottages  on 
the  lake  side,  to  .single  houses,  or  inns  in  the  little  vil- 
lages, instead  of  their  superb  chAteaus  in  the  middle  of 
a  market  town,  or  built  out  from  every  prospect  by 
magnilicent  office  houses.  The  Swiss,  in  truth,  are 
altogether  utilitarian.  Material  interests  are  at  the  top, 
bottom,  and  middle  of  their  minds.  They  have  not  a 
spark  of  fancy  in  their  nmral  composition,  no  delusion 
of  themselves,  or  others.  Yet,  without  imagination, 
they  huve  groat  energy,  great  patriotism,  and  a  strong 
sense  of  public  duty  j  and,  with  their  military  habits, 
these  are  more  to  be  depended  upon  for  the  stubborn 
defence  of  their  country  and  its  institutions,  than  a 
temporary  volatile  enthusiasm.  This  peculiar  spirit  and 
character  may  be  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  occupation  o^ 
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B  great  portion  of  the  Swiss  people.  They  have  for 
ages  been  the  hirelings  of  Europe,  either  in  public  or 
private  service,  as  soldiers,  or  as  domestic  servants. 
Pay  has  for  ages  been  the  only  influence,  in  general  and 
constant  operation  on  the  Swiss  inind  in  every  class  of 
society,  and  has  weakened  the  efficiency  of  any  higher 
influences  and  feelings  in  affairs,  than  self-interest, 
Ptiint  (Pargenf,  point  de  iSuissc,  has  extended  from 
their  military  to  all  their  social  relations.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  young  men  of  Switzerland  have  small 
farms,  or  houses  with  ]H>rtions  of  land,  and  rights  tu 
grazing  in  the  Alp  of  their  native  parishes,  to  succeed 
to  upon  the  death  of  their  parents  ;  but  until  that  event 
in  their  social  position,  they  arc  supernumeraries  at 
home,  their  labour  not  being  necessary  for  cultivating 
the  paternal  acres,  and  their  subsistence  more,  perhaps, 
than  the  land  can  afford.  They  have  no  colonies  to 
migiate  to,  no  labour  to  turn  to,  except  labour  of  skill 
which  all  cannot  learn,  or  live  by,  and  no  considerable 
inanulacturing  employment,  except  in  two  or  three 
cantons,  to  absorb  their  numbers,  and  they  enlist,  there* 
fore,  readily  for  a  few  years  in  Swiss  regiments  in  fo- 
reign service.  Fi-unce,  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  had,  if  1  mistake  not,  about  IJfOOO  men  of 
Swiss  regiments ;  and  the  disgust  of  the  French  nation 
at  the  preference  shotvn  to  these  mercenaries  was  a 
main  cause  of  the  expulsion  of  Charles  X.  Naples  has 
at  present  four  regiments  of  these  mercenaries,  Rome 
as  many  j  and  it  is  reckoned  that  from  8000  to  10,000 
Swiss  are  iu  foreign  service  at  present,  embodied  ge- 
nerally in  Swiss  regiments  distinct  from  the  native 
troops  of  the  country.  They  are  the  condottieri  of  the 
iniildle  ages,  serving  for  their  pay,  and  without  any 
other  principle,  or  attachment  real  or  assumed,  or  any 
pretext  of  higher  motive  for  their  service.  In  other 
services,  the  rudest  wddier,  the  most  arrant  scauip,  the 
vagabond,  the  deserter  from  other  regiments,  lays  the 
flattering  unction  to  his  soul,  that  destiny,  folly,  hard 
necessity,  wildness   of  youth,   love   of  distinction,    of 
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W  pay.     TlKf  engage  gBaawOf  tar  tcnw  of  ftmr  or 

■X  ycBfip  MMi  racnvv  a  Iwiily  <■  ens  ruipiieoB  n^ 
cmIi  year  Uwy  eagae^  lor.  Ttii  boanty  s  not  paid  to 
tbcm  is  foil  apas  aaliiaKBt,  hat  a  portioD  of  it  ■ 
laacni  to  tanr  credit  m  thnr  mtftt,  or  aoafc,  iHucJi 
cvui  pnvata hai  m  luicicii  vrrioei^  aBd  n  pasd  to  taeaa 
at  toe  expiry  of  their  engigcMcnt^  to  eoMe  them  to 
return  hoiDc  ntMO  toe  p"^  B*  Otfoaa,  to  wbicii  tlwiaa 
MTving  m  Italy  are  leDt  frca  oi  experae  if  they  so 
not  dmne  to  r&«ngage  fiDraaewtcfiD  ofyean.  They 
racove  mini  hi^iner  pay  than  the  native  troops.  A 
fldialtem  id  a  Swna  regimeDC  in  the  Neapolitan  aervioe 
toU  me  hii  piy  is  better  than  that  of  a  captain  in  a 
NeapolstMi  regiment.  The  men  reccfre  Ibor  ^m  and 
bread,  and  the  Met  or  old  soldiers  who  have  re-enlisted« 
fite  gran  per  day,  and  their  ration  of  eight  otmoes  of 
■cat  costs  but  three  gran.  They  are  consequently  ardl 
off  m  aoldiefat  arc  always  m  good  quarter*,  and  aader 
tbcif  own  Swfss  ofiiccr:t,  and  both  at  Naples  and  Rone 
are  undoubtedly  fine,  well  appointed  troops.  ScntlMid 
fonncrly  fumi'^hcd  the  ^me  kind  of  condoltieri  to 
ilnlland,  Sweden,  and  France,  but  the  advance  of  in- 
dustry imd  manufacture  at  home,  the  coloniaatton  of 
America,  and  tlic  demand  of  England  for  labour  from 
the  poorer  country,  extinguished  this  kind  of  military 
lenncc  ;  nor  was  it  in  Scotland  so  devoid  of  all  con- 
nection with  principle,  so  entirely  mercenary,  as  the 
iiwiss  enlistments  of  the  pi-esent  day.  The  Scotch 
peaaant  enlisted  under  his  clansman,  or  the  son  of  bis 
landlord,  who  from  attachment  to  the  Stuart  cause,  or 
diiferencc  of  religion,  or  from  national  prejudice,  pre- 
ferred foreign  service  to  the  British,  even  with  inferior 
pay.  The  recruiting  also  lor  foreign  service  was  un- 
acknowledged and  private.  Hut  the  Swiss  govcrnmeat 
aanctions  this  demoralising  system,  allows  the  recruiting 
publicly,  and  with  the  same  protection  and  regulation 
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Ilka  for  a  national  army  ;  and  sells,  for  tlic  benefit  of  a 
[few  aristocratic  families,  principully  of  Bern,  who  officer 
pthesc  mercenaries,  the  military  services  of  her  young 
[men  to  support  the  most  arbitrary  governments  in 
|£uropc.  Ihc  Protestant  repul)Iie  of  Hern  furnishes 
lone  regiment  entirely  for  the  sen'ice  of  tlie  king  of 
Naples,  and  even  in  the  Pope's  body  guards  there  are 
'  Protestants  from  Bern  and  other  Protestant  cantons. 
No  government  can  set  principle  at  defiance  with  im- 
punity. These  men  return  to  their  little  spots  of  land, 
lidevoid  of  religious  habits,  or  feelings,  or  attachment  to 
[any  religious  faith.  Tliis  service  keeps  up  through  the 
[whole  population  of  Switzerland,  principles  and  conduct 
[adverse  to  religious  diameter.  'I'he  men  who  thus  cn- 
^list  to  ]>ass  their  youth  in  the  most  vicious  and  bigoted 
I  cities  in  Euro|>e  — Naples,  and  Rome — are  not  the  refuse 
)  of  their  country,  but  the  sons  of  respectable  jieasauts, 
I  who  are  to  return  to  their  little  heritages,  and  marry, 
land  settle  as  fathers  of  families.  If  the  Swiss  character 
[■be  mercenary,  and  devoid  of  feeling  for  higher  inflii- 
tences  or  motives  than  pay,  the  taint  comes  from  this 
isoui-ce.  Yet  it  is  surprising,  and  su^estive  of  very 
.important  rcHcctions,  now  an  enlightened  self-interest 
keenly  appreciating  its  own  private  advantage  in  the 
[public  good,  keeps  a  people  honest,  sober,  industrious, 
J  highly  patriotic,  and  in  the  active  and  regular  discharge 
lx)f  all  private  and  public  duties  as  men  and  citizens, 
1  without  the  higher  influences  of  religion.  But  so  it  is. 
The  Swiss  people  present  to  the  political  philosopher 
I  the  unexpected  and  most  remarkable  social  phenomenon 
[of  a  i>eopIc  eminently  niond  in  conduct,  yet  eminently 
\  irreligious ;  at  the  head  of  the  moral  state  in  Europe, 
I  not  merely  for  absence  of  numerous  or  great  crimes,  or 
I  of  disregard  of  right,  but  for  ready  obedience  to  Jaw, 
[for  honesty,  fidelity  to  their  engagements,  for  fair 
[  dealing,  sobriety,  industry,  orderly  conduct,  for  good 
I  government,  useful  public  institutions,  general  well- 
being,  and  comfort  —  yet  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  for 
religious  feelings,  observances,  or  knowledge,  especially 
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,  in  the  Protestflnt  cantons,  in  which  prosperity,  well- 
being,  and  morality  seem  to  be,  as  compared  to  the 
Cnthotic  cantons,  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  influence  of 
religion  on  the  |K.'0plc.  How  is  this  discordance  be- 
tween their  religious  and  their  moral  and  material  state 
to  be  reconciled?  It  is  so  obvious,  that  every  traveller 
in  Switzerhmd  is  struck  with  the  great  contrast  in  the 
well-being  and  material  condition  oCthe  Protestant  and 
Catholic  populations,  and  equally  so  with  the  difference 
in  the  influenco  of  religion  over  each.  Tliis  influence 
is  at  its  minimum  in  Protestant,  and  at  its  maximum 
nearly  in  Catholic  Switzerland  ;  and  the  prosperity  and 
social  well-being  of  the  people  are  exactly  the  reverse. 
How  is  this  ?  Is  it  that  the  Swiss  people,  at  home  and 
abroad,  sec  the  utility  of  moral  conduct,  the  utility  of 
ten}|>erance,  fidelity,  self-restraint,  honesty,  obedience 
to  law,  patriotism,  and  defence  of  their  country,  and 
of  their  independent  political  establishments,  see  the 
advantages,  the  pay,  in  short,  of  moral  conduct  and 
patriotism,  in  every  shape  and  way,  and  are  therefore 
eminently  moral  and  patriotic,  yet  not  from  religious 
principles  or  influences,  but  altogether  from  an  enlight- 
ened self-interest  ?  It  is  a  very  ren>arkable  social  state, 
similar,  perhaps,  to  that  of  the  ancient  Komans,  in 
which  morality  and  social  virtue  were  also  sustained 
without  the  aid  of  religious  iiiHuences, 

I  happened  to  be  at  (Jcneva  one  Sunday  niomtng  as 
the  bells  were  tolling  to  church.  The  very  sounds 
which  once  called  the  powerful  minds  of  a  Calvin,  a 
Knox,  a  Zwingli,  to  religious  exercise  and  meditation, 
were  now  summoning  the  descendants  of  their  con- 
teni|ioraries  to  the  same  house  of  prayer.  There  are 
few  ScotchmcTi  whose  hearts  would  not  respond  to  such 
ji  call.  I  hastened  to  the  ancient  cathedral,  the  church 
of  Saint  Peter,  to  see  the  pulpit  fron»  which  Calvin  had 
preached,  to  sit  possibly  in  the  very  seat  from  which 
John  Knox  has  ]i>ttened,  to  hear  the  pure  doctrines  ot 
Christianity  from  the  preachers  who  now  stand  where 
once  the  great  champions  of  the  Kefonnation  stood  ;  to 
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^mark,  too,  the  order  and  observances  of  the  Calvinistic 
I  service  here  in  its  native  cliurch  ;  to  revive,  too,  in  my 
mind,   iScotland  and  the    picturesque  Sabbath  days  of 
Scotland  ui  a  foreign  land.     But  where  is  the  stream  of 
[citizens'  families  in  the  streets,  so  remarkable  a  feature 
(in  every  Scotch  town  when  tlic  bells   are  tolling  to 
church,  family  after  family,  all  so  decent  and  respect- 
able iu  their  Sunday  clothes,   the  lathers  and  mothers 
leading  the  younger  ch'ddren,  and  all  walking  silently 
churchwards  ?    and  where  the  (juiet,   the  rejiose,  the 
[stillness  of  the  Sabbath  morning,  so  remarkable  in  every 
I  Scotch  town  and  house  ?     Geneva,  the  seat  and  centre 
[of  Calvinism,  the  fountain-head  from  which  the  pure 
I  and  living  waters  of  our  Scottish  Zion  flow,  the  earthly 
source,    the   patteni,    the   Rome  of  o\ir   Presbyterian 
doctrine  and   practice,  has  fallen  lower  from  her  own 
I  original  doctrine  and   practice  than  ever  Home  fell- 
Rome  has  still  superstition  :  Geneva  has  not  even  that 
Lsembiance  of  religion.     In   the   head   church  of  the 
►  original  seat  of  Calvinism,  in  a  city  of  five-andtwt'uty 
(thousand  souls,  at  the  only  service  on  the  Sabbath-day  — 
there  being  no  evening  service  —  I  sat  down  in  a  con- 
gregation of  about  two  hundred  females,  and  three-and- 
'  twenty  males,  mostly  elderly  men  of  a  former  generation, 
Lwith  scarcely  a  youth,  or  boy,  or  working  man  among 
[.them.     A  meagre  liturgy,  or  printed  form  of  prayer. 
La  sermon,  which»  as  far  as  religion  was  concerned,  might 
have  figured  the  evening  before  at  a  meeting  of  some 
geological    society,   as  an  *'  ingenious   essay"  on  the 
Mosaic   chronolog)',   a  couple  of  psalm   tunes   on  the 
Lorgan,   and  a  waltz   to   go  out  with,  were   tlic  church 
[service.     In  the  afternoon  the  only  service  in  towns  or 
in  the  country  is  reading  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  to  the 
[children,  and  hearing  them  gabble  over  the  Catechism 
[in  a  way  which  shows  they  have  not  a  glimpse  of  the 
[meaning.      A   pleasure  tour  in  the  steam-boais,  which 
[are  regularly  advertised  for  a  Sunday  promenade  round 
the  lakcj  a  pickmck  dinner  in  the  country,  and  over7 
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flowing  congregations  in  the  evening  at  the  theatre,  the 
oquestriitn  circus,  the  concert  &a]oons,  ball  rooms,  and 
coffee  houses,  are  all  that  distingtiisii  SundRV  from 
Monday  in  that  city  in  which,  three  centunes  before, 
Calvin  moved  the  senate  and  the  jieople  to  commit  to 
the  Hauies  his  own  early  friend  Scrvetus,  the  discoverer 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  one  of  the  first 
philosophei-s  of  that  age,  for  presuming  to  diifcr  in 
opinion  and  strength  of  argument  from  his  own  re- 
ligious dogma.  This  is  action  and  re-action  in  religious 
spirit  with  a  vengeance.  In  tlie  village  churches  along 
the  Protestant  side  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva — spots  upon 
this  earth  specially  intended,  the  traveller  would  say,^ 
to  elevate  the  mind  of  man  to  his  Creator  by  the  gloric 
of  the  surrounding  scenery — the  rattling  of  the  billiard 
balls,  the  rumbling  of  the  skittle  trough,  the  shout,  tl»e 
laugh,  the  distant  shots  of  the  rifle-gun  clubs,  are  heard 
above  the  psalni,  the  sennon,  and  the  barren  forms  of 
state-prescribed  prayer,  during  the  one  brief  service  on 
Sundays,  delivered  to  very  scanty  congregations,  in  fact, 
to  a  few  females  and  a  dozen  or  two  old  men,  in  very 
populous  [>arishcs  supplied  %vith  able  and  zealous  mi- 
nisters. 

W'hat  may  be  the  causes  of  this  remarkable  difference 
in  the  working  of  Calvtnisnt  in  Switzerland  and  Scot- 
land ?  The  churches  of  Geneva  and  Scotland  set 
out  together  on  their  Christian  pilgrimage,  in  the  days 
of  Calvin  and  Knox,  with  the  same  profes-sion  of  faith, 
the  same  doctrines,  and  the  same  forms  in  eongrog;i- 
tional  worship.  We,  the  vulgar  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland, 
have  at  least  always  been  taiught  to  consider  the  church 
of  Geneva  as  the  mother-church  of  our  Presbyterian 
faith,  and  established  church  usages  — the  model  by 
which  both  our  doctrines  and  practices  were  framed  and 
adjusted  into  their  present  shape.  How  widely  the 
two  have  wandered  from  each  other  I  The  member  of 
the  Scotch  kirk  comes  out  of  the  church  of  Geneva 
inquiring  if  it  be  a  Calvinistic  or  Lutheran  service  ho 
as  been  attending — the  liturgy,  or  printed  prescribed 
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form  of  prayer,  is  there,  the  organ  is  there,  and  the 
sermon  is  a  neat  little  moral  essay  that  might  do  for 
cither,  or  for  any  congregation.  Scotland  is  at  this 
day  the  most  religious  Protestant  country  in  I'^uiope  ; 
and  in  no  country  in  Europe,  ProtcNtaiit  or  Catholic, 
is  the  church  attendance  worse,  the  regard  for  the 
ordinary  obser%'ances  of  religious  worship  less,  the 
religious  indifference  —  not  entitled  to  be  called  infi- 
delity, not  so  respectable  as  InKdelity,  because  not  arising 
from  any  reasoning  or  thinking,  wrong  or  right,  about 
rehgion — greater  than  in  Protestant  Switzerland,  in 
the  district  of  our  Calvinistic  mother-church  in  and 
nbout  Geneva,'  AVhence  is  this  remarkable  difference  ? 
The  starting  point  of  the  human  mind  was  the  same 
in  both  countries,  at  the  same  period,  and  under  the 
same  leaders,  Caivin  and  Knox  ;  and  the  present  di- 
vergence of  the  human  mind  in  its  religious  direction 
in  Switzerland  and  Scotland  is  as  striking  as  was  the 
original  coincidence. 

The  only  obvious  cause  of  this  divergence  is,  that 
the  state  and  church  in  Svvitzcrlimd  have  i'rom  the  first 
engrailed  on  Calvinism  a  bastard  Lutlieranism.  It  is 
characteristic  of  Calvinism  as  received  in  Scotland,  that 
it  is  the  only  branch  of  Christianity  which  flourishes 
independently  of  all  church  establishments,  stat^*  assist- 
ance, or  govennnent  arrangements,  and  requires  no 
union  of  church  and  state.  Spiritual,  and  unconnected 
\vith  fonns,  it  is  injured  by  govennnent  interfcjvnce 
snd  regulation.  In  Scotland  itself  religion  is  more 
flourishing  in  the  Secession  than  in  the  Kstablished 
Church,  simply  because  the  former  is  a  voluntary,  the 
latter  a  state  church.  The  doctrine  and  church  ob- 
servances and  education  of  the  miniitci-s  arc  the  same 
in  both.  Thestatc  has  —  and  Calvin  himself  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  state,  to  prevent  probably  the  excitement 
of  the  public  mind  by  the  extemporary  prayers  of 
fanatic  preachers  adapting  their  effusions  to  the  passing 
feelings  of  their  congrt^ations,  or  to  keep  them  exclu- 
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Bively  ('alvinists,  and  out  of  the  hearing,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  other  inipresxions  —  prescribed  a  set  fomi  of  printed 
prayer,  a  litur^,  in  settling  the  church  discipline  and 
usages  nf  the  church  of  Geneva.  The  Scotch  CalTin- 
istic  church,  about  sixty  years  after  the  Reformation, 
repudiated  such  interference,  even  from  the  church 
power,  with  individual  freedom  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion in  prayer,  as  being  contrary  to  the  genuine  spirit  of 
Calvinism.  The  Scotch  were  more  Calvinistic  than 
Calvin  himself.  Time  has  proved  that  the  Scotch  kirk 
waft  right.  In  Switzerland,  iu  attempting  to  guard  the 
people  by  prescribed  forms  against  the  diseases  of 
fanaticism  and  erroneous  doctrine,  the  state  and 
Calvinistic  church  have  inoculated  the  {>copIe  with  the 
worse  disease  of  indifference.  It  is  the  same  experiment 
for  the  same  object,  and  with  the  same  results,  which 
Prussia  is  trying  in  our  times  with  the  Protestant 
religion  in  Germany — to  make  it  a  subservient  machine 
to  state  or  church  policy,  to  hold  the  minds  of  men 
enslaved  to  a  civil  or  clerical  system  of  government  by 
religious  ties, 

T\\v  Luthenm  and  Church  of  England  clergy,  it  may 
be  said,  are  also  confined  to  prescribed  printed  forms 
of  prayer  —  true ;  hut  in  the  old  Lutheran  and 
Anglican  churches  these  fonns  of  ceremonial  prayer  — 
selected,  translated,  and  improved  from  the  more 
ancient  popish  service  —  arc.  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  religious  service. 
The  sermon  is  only  an  adjunct  of  secondary  importance 
in  the  sei-vice  of  the  day.  Hut  in  the  Calvinistic 
church,  as  we  conceive  of  it  in  Scotland,  the  substiuice  of 
the  service  is  in  the  sermon  ;  and  the  best  scnuon  loses 
half  its  effect,  the  best  preacher  half  his  power,  if  ap- 
plicable, appropriate  prayer,  composed  under  the  same 
impressions  and  feelings  as  the  discourse,  be  superseded 
by  set  forms  issued  by  the  state,  and  which  in  Swit- 
jscrland,  not  having  the  venerated  antiquity,  the  ad- 
tnirablc  eloquence,  and  the  application  to  every  con- 
dition and  every  mind,  of  the  fine  ancient  liturgy  of 
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tlie  English  church,  nor  being  interwoven  with  the  very- 
existence  of  the  church,  as  in  the  oltl  Lutheranism  are 
h'stened  to  rather  as  proclamations  to  heaven  of  the 
church  and  state,  than  as  prayers.  The  influence  of 
the  preacher  is  impaired.  He  stands  in  the  pulpit  in  a 
false  position  as  a  free  Calviutstic  minister,  with  this 
dead  weight  of  a  leaden,  meagre  liturgy  round  his  neck« 
He  is  not  in  the  position  of  the  Church  of  England  or 
old  Lutheran  clergyman,  who  in  the  delivery  of  his 
prescribed  liturgy  is  performing  the  most  important 
part  of  his  pastoral  duty,  and  one  consistent,  not  dis- 
cordant, with  the  principle  and  spirit  of  his  partly 
ceremonial  church,  in  which  the  pastor's  individual 
liibour  as  a  preacher  is  but  secondary  and  subsidiary. 
This  false  position  in  their  own  pulpits  necessarily 
lowers  the  moral  and  religious  tone  and  energy  of  the 
clerical  character  in  the  Swiss  clergy.  Their  liturgy, 
too,  is  in  itself  a  meagre,  unimpressive  composition. 
They  attempt  to  remedy  their  (alse  i>osition  in  the 
pulpit,  by  introducing  occasional  prayer  in  the  middle 
and  as  part  of  the  sermon  itself.  This  smuggled  prayer 
is,  in  itself,  of  very  impressive  effect  in  pulpit  oratory. 
It  is  rarely  used  by  our  Scotch  preachers  ;  but  here  it 
is  so  common,  that  the  peasants,  who  sit  with  their  liats 
on  during  the  sermon,  are  on  the  watch  when  the 
preacher  is  sliding,  from  addressing  them,  into  prayer, 
to  take  off  their  hats  until  he  returns  to  the  thread  of 
his  discourse.  This  practice  shows,  I  conceive,  that  the 
ministers  feel  themselves  in  a  false  and  inconsistent 
position,  in  being  only  allowed  to  exercise  half  their 
duty — that  of  addressing  their  congregations  —  not 
the  more  important  half —  that  of  addressing  their 
Creator  in  prayrr — according  so  their  own  feelings, 
impressions,  and  powers.  This  jM)sition  also  gives  the 
pastor  too  much  the  character  with  the  people  of  a 
functionary  of  the  state  and  cliurch,  who  has  his  routine 
duty  to  do,  and  is  paid  for  doing  it  like  other  func- 
tionai'ies.  The  routine  duty  of  reading  their  short 
meagre  liturgy  is  too  brief  to  be  a  regidar  impressive 
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church  serrice,  and  yet  it  prevents  any  other  mode  of 
prayer. 

The  uiuaJ  form  of  church  duty  in  the  CaJvioistic 
parishes  u  this :  The  minister  first  reads  a  short  prayer, 
the  people  standing ;  then  gires  out  two  rente*  of  a 
psalm,  which  are  well  performed,  there  heing  an  organ 
generally  even  in  country  churches,  and  all  the  psalm- 
books  having  the  notes  of  the  music  printed  with  tiie 
psalms  —  and  the  common  people  understand  music 
enough  to  use  tlte  notes.  The  text  is  read  while  the 
people  are  still  standing,  and  they  then  sit  down,  and 
old  men  and  peasants  generally  |nit  on  their  hats  while 
the  minister  delivers  his  sermon.  The  sermons  arc  al- 
ways read  from  papers  ;  but  some  of  the  young  cJer^ 
use  the  papens  verj-  little,  aud  seem  to  have  them  merely 
as  notes  to  refresh  the  memory.  The  printed  forms  of 
prayer  are  then  read.  They  have  at  least  the  merit  of 
being  very  short.  None  of  the  congregation  have  them 
In  their  hands.  They  are  not  used  like  the  English 
prayer-book,  by  the  congregation  as  well  as  by  the 
minister,  hut  only  by  the  minister.  A  couple  of  verses 
uf  a  psalm  concludes  the  senice,  which^  with  a  brisk 
tune  on  the  organ — the  fashionable  opera  air  of  the 
day — to  go  out  of  church  with,  occupies  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  This  is  all  the  church  ser\'ice  on 
Sundays.  The  afWmoon  service  is  a  meeting  of  the 
rchildrcn,  who  a(icr  a  prayer  (a  printed  form)  and  a 
psalm  without  the  organ,  are  examined  in  the  Cate- 
chism. Baptisms,  churchings,  and  such  duties,  are 
performed  ;  hut  there  is  no  sermon,  and  no  congrega- 
tion, either  in  touii  or  country  in  the  afternoon,  un- 
less it  be  on  some  special  occasion,  such  as  a  charity 
sermon. 

This  supine  state  of  the  Protestant  church  in  Swit- 
zerland  is  owing  greatly  to  the  effects,  indirect  aud  di- 
rect, of  the  last  war.     The  indirect  effects  were  tli 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  bred  up  in  the  very  ctii 
o(  military  movement,  amidst  excitement,  bustle,  and 
employments  which  led  little  time  or  inclination    fur 
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Riiy  religious  education.  The  grown  generation,  and 
pcrliiips  their  progeny,  show  that  little  value  had  been 
put  upon  religious  observances,  habits  or  instruction, 
lu  the  days  oj"  their  youth.  The  direct  effects  were, 
that,  during  the  war,  youth  of  talent  atid  good  education 
found  in  other  professions  a  more  congenial  and  better 
recompensed  career  than  in  the  church.  It  was  aban- 
doned to  those  who  had  no  ambition  or  talent  for  any 
other  profession  ;  and  the  standard  both  of  learning  and 
abilities  in  the  clerical  profession  fell  during  the  war  be- 
low the  standard  of  other  professions.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  something  of  the  same  kind  took  place  in 
JScotland,  also,  during  the  last  war.  The  church  did 
not  obtain  her  fair  proportion  of  the  high-minded,  high- 
gifted,  and  high-educated  youth  of  the  eount!*y,  to  fiU 
her  ranks  ;  and  she  is  now  under  the  paroxysm  of  a  strong 
reaction,  is  filled  with  ambition,  and  an  active  spirit 
too  great  for  the  narrow  circle  of  her  social  influence 
in  a  country  of  widely  spread  dissent,  of  habits  of  inde- 
pendent thinking,  and  of  genend  education  and  intel- 
iectual  culture  not  inferior  to  the  standard  of  the  clergy 
themselves.  The  agitation  of  late  in  the  iScotch  church 
is  perhaps  owing  to  this  false  position  of  the  clergy 
with  the  people.  The  moral  influence  of  great  supe- 
riority of  education,  and  of  ac(|uirements  unattainable 
by  the  multitude,  is  wanting  to  the  Scotcli  churchman 
from  the  low  standard  of  education  which  country  pres- 
byteries required  in  licensing  preachers.  As  a  sacred 
class  of  men,  the  Calvinist  atlmits  no  superiority  or  in- 
fluence to  the  licensed  or  ordained  clerical  preacher, 
more  than  to  any  lay  or  other  preacher,  either  in  the 
ihctiry  or  pi-actice  of  religion.  It  is  to  the  gifts,  talents, 
intellectual  acquirements,  not  to  the  empty  onlination 
ceremony,  or  clerical  function,  that  social  influence  is 
given.  But  the  established  clergy  in  Scotland  have  do 
superiority  iu  these  over  the  clergy  of  the  Secession, 
and  neither  have  any  over  the  youth  of  the  middle 
classes  who  study  for  the  lower  branches  of  the  legal  or 
medical  professions,  or  for  filling  up  their  leisure  houre 
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in  commerciftl,  inaniifkcturing,  or  other  ordinnry  voca- 
tions of  li(e.  They  are  not  fenced  in,  as  in  the  English 
church,  by  expensive  fonns  of  education  dividing  the 
clerical  class  fron»  other  men  however  well  educated  ; 
nor  by  essential  forms,  as  in  the  same  ceremonial  church 
of  Englan(i,  which  none  but  the  regularly  ordained 
clergyman  can  legally,  oi",  in  public  opinion,  perform  in 
a  religious  sense ;  nor,  as  in  England,  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  I'est  of  society,  fmm  whose  want  of  education  the 
clergyman,  however  poorly  educated  himself,  derives  a 
certain  social  influence.  They  have  in  Scotland  neither 
more  knowledge,  nor  of  n  higher  kind,  than  the  people 
they  have  to  instruct.  They  have  no  status  in  public 
opinion  simply  from  being  ordained,  and  unfortunately 
are  struggling  for  influence  and  power  as  a  clerical  body 
co-or<linatc  with  the  civil  power  in  the  state,  without 
laying  the  foundation  —superiority  of  attainments  and 
echication — on  which  alone  clerical  power  or  social  ia« 
fluence  can  rest  in  an  educated  country. 

The  young  men  of  the  Swiss  church  stand  higher, 
compared  to  the  people,  in  education,  than  those  oi'  the 
Scotch.  Tliey  are  elected  by  the  people  from  a  leet 
sent  from  government.  The  leet  is  made  up  by  tJie 
consistory  from  the  roll  of  licensed  candidates,  according 
to  their  standing  or  seniority.  The  candidates  are  first 
suffragans  or  assistants  to  parish  ministers.  They  ai*e 
all  paid  by  the  state,  and  are,  undoubtedly,  in  the  present 
generation,  well-educated,  pious  men.  A  reaction  has 
taken  place  in  the  Swiss  as  in  the  Scotch  church,  and 
in  both  the  young  clergy,  not  the  old,  lead  the  move- 
ment. 13ut  in  Switzerland  the  movement  seems  confined 
to  B  vci*y  small  circle,  chiefly  of  females,  around  the 
pastor.  The  men  appear  not  to  enter  into  that  circle. 
The  taint  in  the  flock  is  too  deeply  seated  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Swiss  church,  and  in  the  social  state  of 
the  people,  to  be  cured  by  their  clergy  in  one  gene- 
ration. 

The  late  insurrection  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  in  1839, 
in  which  the  peasantry,  headed  by  some  of  the  clergy. 
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llrtumcd,  not  without  bloodshed,  the  local  i^ovemnieiit, 
for  having  appointed  Dr.  Straviss  to  tliccliuir  of  theology, 
may  appear  altogether  at  variance  with  tliis  low  estimate 
of  the  Swiss  religious  character.  I  was  in  Switzerland 
at  the  time;  and  from  all  I  could  learn,  I  considered  it 
political,  not  religious,  and  confirming  the  opinion  of  the 
low  religious  state  of  the  country.  Dr.  David  Frederic 
Strauss  published,  in  183.5,  his  Life  of  Jesus — Das  Lehen 
Jesu  •  —  avowedly  with  the  object  of  overturning  all 
lielief  in  those  events  of  or  connected  with  our  Saviour's 
history,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  to,  or  explained  by, 
the  ordinary  course  of  natural  operation.  He  brings  to 
this  attack  u|Mm  Christianity  and  the  miracles  not  the 
wit,  ingenuity,  or  pliilosophy  of  a  V*)ltairt!,  a  Hume,  or 
a  Gibbon,  but  a  mass  of  learning  and  biblical  criticism, 
wliich,  his  admirers  say,  the  cliurch  is  unable  to  matcJi. 
The  weight  of  profound  scliolarship  and  philosophical 
criticism  is,  it  seems,  all  on  the  side  of  infidelity ;  and 
thb  most  able  and  learned  of  the  German  theologians^ 
no  superficial  scholars  in  biblical  lore — have,  it  appears, 
been  worsted  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  by  this 
Goliath.    In  the  wantonness  of  power  the  authorities  of 


•  Dr.  Strauss's  Lcben  Jesu  waa  ndmitted  into  Prussia  by  the  col- 
lege of  censorship,  in  consecjuencc  of  a  ininut«  of  Prafessor 
Ncaiidcr,  one  of  the  ceii»ons  and  one  of  tlio  most  eminent  divines 
ill  PriiaHta,  uliieh  stated,  "  that  if  the  intirprotntion  of  the  original 
history  of  Christianity  laid  down  in  Dr.  Straua^'s  work  were  to  be 
generally  received^  Christianity,  as  at  present  understood,  would 
itaaRainly  he  at  an  end.  The  work,  however,  is  written  with  such 
philosophical  carnetitneflA  and  science,  that  a  prohibition  of  it  by 
the  state  would  be  unsuitable,  because  it  can  only  be  overcome  in 
the  fields  of  learning  and  philosophic  science;  and  it  is,  moreover, 
a  work  which  can  scarcely  penetrate  beyond  the  circle  of  the 
Iciirned."  Such  a  character  of  Dr  StrnuRa's  work,  from  a  scholar 
and  divine  of  such  eminence  in  biblical  literature,  places  it  beyond 
the  contempt  of  ordinary'  theula^ianK,  who  may  affect  to  sneer  at 
what  they  cannot  even  reaiL  Why  do  not  our  young  cl<^rgy  with- 
draw from  their  political  economy,  and  their  non-intruiiion,  or  in- 
trusion pohties,  and  refute  the  errors  in  philosophical  criticism  and 
in  biblical  learnin|r  of  this  antagonist,  who,  at  the  age  of  five-and- 
twenty,  or  thirty,  has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  divines  of 
Europe? 
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Zurich  chose  to  call  Dr.  Strauss  to  the  vacant  theolo- 
gical cliair  in  their  university  —  to  appoint  a  learned 
mjm  who  denies  and  controverts  the  very  facts  and 
foundations  of  all  Christianity,  to  teach  tlieolo^  to  those 
who  arc  to  itifttnict  the  people  in  the  Christian  faith. 
This  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  government  shows  suffi- 
ciently the  state  of  religion  in  the  cotintry.  It  was  de- 
feated, not  from  any  new-born  religious  zeal  of  the 
people,  but  because  the  misgovernment  and  perversion 
of  the  powers  entrusted  by  the  community  to  their 
rulers,  in  this  absurd  appointment,  were  apparent;  and 
the  ministers  found  no  want  of  followers,  from  the  roused 
connnon  sense  of  the  people,  even  among  those  who 
perhaps  had  not  crossed  the  church  door  for  six  months, 
to  go  to  Zurich  «nd  displace  magistrates  who  had  abused 
their  delegated  powers  so  obviously.  So  little  of  reli- 
gious zeal  entered  into  this  movement,  that  Dr.  Strauss, 
as  he  had  received  the  appointment,  was  allowed  the  re- 
tiring pension  of  a  professor.  The  people  appnint'cd 
new  members  without  changing  the  forms  of  tneir  go- 
vernment, retired  to  their  mountains  and  valleys,  and 
this  revival  was  at  an  end.  The  present  commotions  in 
Argau,  also,  appear  to  be  entirely  a  struggle  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics  for  property  and  politick 
power. 

The  snowy  peak,  the  waterfall,  the  glacier,  are  but 
the  wonders  of  Switzerland  ;  her  beauty  is  in  her  lakes 
—  the  blue  eyes  of  this  Alpine  land.  The  most  beauti- 
ful passage  of  scenery  in  Switzerland  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  upper  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  from  Vevay,  or 
from  Lauzanne  to  ^^iIleneuf.  Scenery  more  sublime 
may  be  found  on  the  lakes  of  Lucerne,  Zug,  Brientz  ; 
but  in  the  pure,  unmixed  sublime  of  natural  scenery, 
there  is  a  gloom,  essential  perhaps  to  it,  which  cannot 
long  be  sustained  without  a  weariness  of  mind.  Here 
the  gay  expanse  of  water  is  enlivening ;  and  the  water 
here  is  in  due  proportion  to  the  landward  part  of  the 
scenery  —  not  too  little,  nor  too  much,  for  the  moun- 
tains.    The  climate,  too,  under  the  shelter  of  the  high 
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lan<1,  the  vegetations  of  various  climes  upon  the  liill- 
side  before  the  eye  at  once,  have  a  chami  for  the  miml. 
The  margin  of  the  lake  is  carved  out,  and  built  up  into 
terrace  above  terrace  of  vineyai'ds  and  Indian-cora  plots; 
behind  this  narrow  belt,  grain  crops,  orchards,  grass 
fields,  and  chestnut-trees  have  their  zone;  higher  still 
upon  the  hill-side,  pasture  grass  and  forest-trees  occupy 
the  ground ;  above  rises  a  dense  mass  of  pine  forest, 
broken  by  peaks  of  bare  rock  shooting  up,  weather-worn 
and  white,  through  this  dark  green  mantle ;  and  last  of 
all,  the  eternal  snow  piled  high  up  against  tlie  deep 
blue  sky  —  and  all  this  glory  of  nature,  this  varied 
majesty  of  mountain-land,  within  one  eye-glance !  It  is 
not  surprising  that  this  water  of  Geneva  has  seen  upon 
its  banks  the  most  powerful  minds  of  each  succeeding 
generation.  Calvin,  Knox,  Voltaire,  Gibbon,  Rous- 
seau, Madame  de  Siael,  Lord  Byron,  John  Kemble, 
have,  with  all  their  essential  diversities  and  degrees  of 
intellectual  powers,  been  united  here  in  one  common 
feeling  of  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery  around  it. 
This  land  of  alp  and  lake  is  indeed  a  mountain-temple 
reared  for  the  human  miud  o!i  the  dull  unvaried  plains 
of  Europe,  to  which  men  of  every  country  resort  from 
on  irresistible  impulse  to  feel  intensely,  at  least  once 
in  their  lives,  the  majesty  of  nature.  The  purest  of 
intellectual  enjoyments  that  the  material  world  can  give 
is  being  alone  in  the  midst  of  this  scenery. 
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NOTES     ON      SWITZBRLAND. MOSTREUX. CilF.CKS    ON     OVCR- 

POPULATION, SWISS   DATKY. —  AGRICULTURE.  —  SOCIAL    OOK- 

DITION. 

It  is  of  the  people  of  the  countries  I  visit,  not  of  the 
scenery,  —  of  political  and  social  economy,  not  of  rocks 
and  wilds»  forests  and  floods,  that  I  would  speak,  even 
in  Switzerland.     During  two  successive  summers  of  late 
years,  I  fixed  myself  in  the  jKirish  of  Montrcux  on  the 
side  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  not  far  from  the  castle  of 
Chilon.     The  locality  is  celebrated  in  every  note-book, 
delineated  in  every  sketch-book  of  every  sentimental 
tourist  from  the  days  of  our  grandmothers  ^  for  l)efore 
Byron  sung,  and  when  Chilon  was  nothing  more  thun 
it  now  is  —  an  old  Frcncli-like  chateau,  very  suitable  for 
its  present    use  —  a   military  magazine — the  locality 
was  the  region  of  sentimentality  and  hot-house  feeling; 
for  here  Rousseau  had  placed  his  Julie,  and  St.  Preux; 
and  Clarens,  and  Meillarie,  and  all  that  is  real  or  unreal 
in  the  H^loise  —  are  here  nr  hereabout.     Hut  the  lo- 
cality has  its  own  claims  on  the  political  economist  &s  well 
as  on  the  romantic  tourist.     We,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  of  Montreux,  are  of  unspeakable  interest  in  the 
speculations   of    the   enlightened   prosers   on   political 
economy  in  the  winter  evening  re-unions  of  Geneva  and 
Lausanne.     They  demonstrate  from  our  sage  example, 
to  a  simpering  circle  of  wives  and  daughters-in-law^  the 
wisdom,   duty,    possibility,   and    utility  of  keeping  the 
numbers   of  a  community,    be   it  a  nation,   parish,   or 
family,  in  due  Malthusiaii  ratio  to  the  means  of  living. 
We  of  this  parish  have  thu  honour  of  beitig  cited  in 
print  to  all  Lurope  —  besides  the  cities  of  Geneva  and 
Lausanne  —  as  an  edifying  example  of  sa^exse  on  the 
great  scaks  as  a  ])erfect  and  remarkable  instance  of  the 
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[application  of  moral   rcfitraint  by  a  whole  population 
upon  their  own  over-multiplication.     It  appears  from 
the  register  of  this  our  parish  of  Alontreux  that  the 
proportion  of  births  to  the  population  is  1  to  •!*(),  while 
jn  the  rest  of  Switzerland  it  is  i-eckoned  1  to  27  or  28 
inhabitants.     In  England  the  proportion  is  1  in  '-28; 
in  France,  1  in  32  or  SS  ;  in  Prussia,  1  in  So  ;  in  Bo- 
hemia, 1  in  ^-l* ;   in  the  old  Venetian  stuies,  1  in  22 ; 
in  Russia,  1  in  18  or  19.     This  remarkably  small  pro- 
,  p<irtion   of  births  to  the    population   in  our  parish  is 
[ascribed  to  the  late  period  of  life  to  which  the  peasants 
I  put  off  their  marriages. 

Sir  Francis  d*lvemois  publishetl  in  1837  a  pamphlet 

'*  Enquete   sur  les  CauscB  patcntcs  ou  occultes   de   la 

faibic  Proportion  des  Naissances  a  Montreux,"in  which, 

I  with  souiu   ill-supjiorted   conclusions,    he   makes   many 

vahiabie  observations.     The  strength  of  natiouv^f,  their 

wealth  as  regards  population,  de|>ends,  he  justly  observes, 

[jiot  on  the  numl}er  of  births,  but  of  persons  born  who 

litttain  a  useful  age.     The  true  and  valuable  increase  of 

the  population  of  a  counti*y  depends,  in  short,  upon  the 

'  principle  of  making  as  many  men  as  possible  out  of  as 

iew  children  as  possible,     if  one  hall'  of  the  children 

I'born   die  before   they  attain  a  useful  age,   the  rearing 

1  thcxn  has  Ixien  a  national  loss,  not  a  national  gain.     The 

[population  of  ciFcetivc  people  in  Russia,  with  1  birth 

\io  every  18  or  ID  persons,  may  not  be  advancing  so 

[rapidly  a^i  that   of  France   with   I   birth   only  to  33 

persons.     The  observation  is  applicable  to  the  supposed 

[rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  the  United  States: 

[more  die  before  reaching  the  age  of  utility,  and  the 

rearing  them  Ls  a  loss,  in  reality,  to  the  country,  by  the 

time,  labour,  and  expense  of  their  food  and  rearing,  if 

'tliey  die  before  that  age.     In  this  parish,  in  which  I 

I  birth  is  the  average  to  4-(i  people,  1  death  is  the  mortality 

ito  75.     In  Switzerland,  in  general,  1  in  1*2  is  reckoned 

Ithe  average  mortality.     In  the  canton  Thurgovia,  in 

I  eighteen  years  before  1824,  the  biiths  were  1  in  27, 
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«ad  On  deaths  1  in  -51 :  no  that  in  reftlity  hs  populilaoa 
was  increasing  in  a  slower  ratio  than  that  of  this  pvndi 
with  its  births  I  in  i6,  and  its  deaths  1  in  75.     TbcsVy 

one  hair  of  the  infants  die  before  their  ^(iU  year.  Here, 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  reach  the  first  year  of  life, 
and  very  nearly  four-tifths  of  those  whom  the  preaent 
venerable  minister  ha,-*  baptized  have  lived  to  receive  the 
saenuiii-nt  from  his  hiirids.  This  diminLshed  Qiurtality 
Sir  Francis  ascribes  to  the  postpone  men  t  of  the  age  of 
m:irria^e,  by  which  it  healthier  child  is  produced  than 
in  precucidux  marriages,  and  the  child  is  better  nuraed. 
The  postj}onement  of  the  marriages  to  a  later  age,  and 
altk)  the  fewer  births  in  families  Sir  Francis  ascribes  to 
a  moral  restraint  acted  U(H)ii  by  the  [K>])iilatioQ  of  this 
parish,  both  before  marriage^  and  also  atlcr  they  have 
entered  into  the  marriage  state — a  restraint,  it  seems, 
which  their  untntorcd  good  sense  leads  them  to  exert» 
and  entirely  conformable  to  the  moral  restraint  inculcated 
by  Malthiis  and  Dr.  Chalmers.  This  moral  restraint, 
as  an  eile<:tive  check  upon  the  tendency  to  over-mul- 
tiplication, is,  in  reality^  mere  delusion.  Moral  restraint 
k  an  expresNion  ilUdcfincd.  The  propagation  of  the 
ipecies  by  niarringo  is  not  immoral  in  itself.  It  may 
be  imprudent  for  a  tnan  to  marry,  and  have  a  family  of 
ehihiren  whom  he  cannot  snp))oit;  but  it  is  confounding 
the  landmarks  of  morality  and  prudence  to  say  that 
marriage  is  moral  in  C-anada,  and  immoral  in  Kent;  or 
should  be  placed  under  moral  restraint  when  a  man*s 
banker's  book,  or  his  eniployer*s  tally  book  is  against 
him,  but  is  a  moral  and  laudable  transaction  if  the 
Imiance  he  on  the  right  side  of  the  page.  It  is  a  de- 
lusion,  or  even  worse  in  chai-actcr  than  mere  delusion, 
to  conjure  up  false  feelings  of  mond  restraint,  and  erect 
a  liilse  nioi-al  standard  in  the  human  mind  against  acta, 
which,  however  imjirmlcnt,  are  not  inmioral,  and  in  all 
timeH,  and  under  all  circumstances,  unchangeably  ini. 
moral.  The  immorality  which  it  is  proposed  by  tliciie 
political  economists  to  put  under  moral  restraint,  is  th* 
imprudence  of  marrying  without  means  to  maintain  a 
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family.  This  imprudence  is  founded  upon  the  jjoverty 
of  the  parties.  This  poverty  again  is  founded  upon 
what?  Upon  their  moral  delinquency  ?  no,  but  u])on  the 
state  to  which  they  were  born  ;  but  this  is  no  moral 
fifuilt — it  is  the  effect  of  an  evil  conctruction  of  society, 
of  a  wrong  distribution  of  property  in  it,  by  whicli  a 
numerous  class  succeed  to  no  property  whatsoever.  It 
is  rather  too  much  for  our  political  economists  to  enlist 
moral  restraint  into  the  defence  of  the  fictitious  feudal 
construction  of  society.  This  parish  of  Montrenx  proves 
the  very  reverse  of  the  conclusions  of  Sir  Francis  d*Ivcr- 
nois,  as  to  tlie  use  of  this  false  moral  restraint  on  im- 
provident marriage.  It  shows  that  economical  restraint 
is  sufficient.  Our  parish  is  divided  into  three  communes 
or  administrations.  In  that  in  which  I  am  lodged, 
Veytaux,  there  is  not  a  single  pauper,  although  there  is 
an  accumulated  poor  fund,  and  the  village  thinks  itself 
sufficiently  important  to  have  its  post  office,  its  fire 
engine,  its  watchman  ;  and  it  has  a  landward  population 
around.  The  reason  is  obvious  without  having  recourse 
to  any  occult  moral  restraint,  or  any  tradition  of  the 
evils  of  over-population  from  the  fate  of  the  ancient 
Hclvetiuus,  as  .Sir  Francis  absurdly  supposes  possible, 
whose  emigration  from  over-populution  Julius  Caesar  re- 
pressed with  the  sword.  The  irarish  is  one  of  the  best 
cidtivated  and  most  productive  vineyards  in  Kurope  ;  and 
19  divided  in  very  small  portions  among  a  great  body  of 
small  proprietors.  What  is  too  high  up  ihehill  for  vines 
is  in  orchard,  hay,  and  pastui*e  land.  There  is  no  manu- 
facture, and  no  chance  work  going  on  in  the  parish. 
These  small  proprietors,  with  their  sons  and  daughters, 
work  on  their  own  laud,  know  exactly  what  it  protUues, 
what  it  costs  them  to  live,  and  whether  the  land  can 
support  two  families  or  not.  Their  standai*d  of  living 
is  high,  as  they  are  proprietors.  They  are  well  lodged, 
their  houses  ivcll  furnished,  and  they  live  well,  although 
they  arc  working  men.  I  lived  with  one  of  them  two 
summers  successively.  This  class  of  the  inhabitants 
would  no  more  think  of  marrying  without  means  to  live 
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jin  a  decent  way,  than  any  gcntlemiin's  sons  or  daughter^ 
in  Engliinii ;  and  indeed  less,  Wcause  tliere  is  no  variety 
of  means  of  living,  as  in  England.  It  must  be  altogether 
out  of  the  land.  The  elassbelow  them  a^in,  the  mere 
labourers,  or  village  tradesmen,  are  under  a  similar  eco- 
nomical restraint,  which  it  is  an  abuse  of  words  and 
principles  to  call  moral  restraint.  The  (juantity  of  work 
vhich  each  of  the  small  proprietors  must  iiire  is  a  known 
and  filled  up  deinand,  not  very  variable.  There  is  no 
corn  farming,  little  or  no  horse  ivork,  and  the  number 
■of  labourers  and  tradesmen  who  can  live  by  the  work 
^nd  cttstom  of  the  other  class,  is  ns  fixed  and  known  as 
the  means  of  living  of  the  landowners  themselves.  There 
is  no  chiiuce  living — no  room  for  an  additional  house, 
even,  for  this  class,  because  the  land  is  too  valuable,  and 
■too  minutely  divided,  to  be  planted  with  a  lalwurei'^s 

pliouse,  if  his  labour  he  not  necessai-j'.  All  that  is  wanted 
is  supplied  ;  and    until  a  vacancy  naturally  opens,  in 

,  iwhich  a  labourer  and  his  wife  could  find  work  and 
•house  room,  he  cannot  marry.  The  economical  re- 
straint is  thus  quite  as  strong  among  the  labourers,  as 
Among  the  class  of  proprietors.  'I'heir  stjmdard  of 
Jiving,  also,  is  necessarily  raised  by  living  and  working 
all  day  along  with  a  higher  class.  They  arc  clad  as 
well,  females  and  males,  as  the  peasant  proprietors.  T'hc 
costume  of  the  canton  is  used  by  all.  This  very  parish 
might  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  the  restraining  powers 
of  property,  and  of  the  habits,  tastes,  and  standard  of 
Jiving  which  attend  a  wide  diifusion  of  pro|)crty  among 
s  people,  on  their  own  ovor-»nultiplication.  It  is  a  proof 
that  a  division  of  property  by  a  law  of  succession  different 
in  principle  front  the  feudal,  is  the  true  check  upon  ovcr^ 
population. 

The  speculations  of  political  economists  on  this  sub- 
ject are,  with  us,  conlined  to  pliilosophical  discussion  ; 
but  on  the  Continent — in  Switzerland  and  in  Germany 
—  they  have  been  adopted  as  a  basis  of  practical  and 
4iltogcther  monstrous  legislation.  The  Thurgoviana* 
taking  the  alarm  at  the  facts,  that  in  18  years  preceding 
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1824,  the  proportion  of  births  amonf;;  them  had  been 
1  in  27  of  the  i>eople,  and  of  death  1  in  81,  and  that 
'  ID   another  canton,  that  of  Tccino,  of  77,CX)0  people 
Qf9S'2  wore  new-born,  a  vast  proportion  of  whom  died 
within  the  Hrst  year,  proposed  —  that  is,  the  adminis- 
trators of  their  poor  rates  proposed  —  to  their  legislative 
body,  that  the  marriages  of  the  poor  who  were  unable 
to  |)ay  the  quota  to  the  poor  tax  should  be  prohibited. 
The  first  article  of  their  projwsed  law  prohibits  the 
marriage  of  males  who  live   by  public   charity :    the 
second  requires  that  to  obtain  permission  to  marry,  a 
certiticate  from  the  overseers  of  the  poor  must  be  pro- 
duced of  the  industiy,  and  love  of  labour,  and  of  the 
good  conduct  of  the  parties,  and  that,  besides  clothes, 
they  arc  worth  7<^  francs  French,  or  about  30/.  sterling. 
The  third  article  of  this  extraordinary  law  in  a  free 
state  makes  the  marriage  admissible  without  the  proof 
of  this  700  francs  of  vaJue  in  moveable  property,  if  the 
parties  have  furniture  free  of  debt,   and  pay  the  poor 
tax  of  1  |>cr  n»ille  upon  lixed  property.     Their  legisla- 
tive body  had  sense  enough  to  reject  this  absurd  pro- 
position  in   18.S3,     The  canton  of  St.  Gall,   however, 
actually  has  imposed  a  tax  on  marriages  ;  and  to  make 
it  popular,  the  amount  goes  to  the  poor  fund.     It  fails, 
because,  according  to  Sir  Francis  d'lvernois,  it  is  too 
Uiw,  being  M)  i'nmcs,  about  7I  francs  French,  or  about 
3L  sterling  ;  and  because  it  is  not  graduated  according 
to  the  ages  of  the  parties,  so  as  to  prevent  early  mar- 
riages.    But  he  thinks  the  principle  excellent,  as  both 
Uicardo  and  Say,  it  seems,   recommend  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  marriageable  age  of  the  poor  as  an   ob- 
ject of  legislative  enactment,  —  but  not  of  the  rich. 
Professor  Weinhold,  who  proposed,  in  183(j,  the  infibu- 
lation  of  both  sexes  in  Prussia  to  prevent  the  increase 
of  population,  was  a  sage  and  wise  legislator  compared 
to  these  great  political  economists,   for  hLs  operation 
would  have-  been  at  least  equal  for  all  classes;  and  not 
a  law  aH'eciing  one  class  only.      In  Germaiiv,  counnis- 
saries  have  actually  been  appointed  by  some  govern. 
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mcnts  (Bavaria  among  others)  who  are  invested  with 
the  power  to  refuse  permission  to  marry  to  those  whom 
they  judge  not  able  to  support  a  family.  They  have  a 
veto  on  marnages.  AJl  this  monstrous,  and  demorai- 
ising,  and  tyraimieal  interference  with  tlie  most  sacred 
of  those  private  rights  for  which  man  enters  into  sociaJ 
union  with  man,  is  the  consequence  of  the  absurd  specti- 
lations  of  our  English  jwlitical  economists  and  their 
foreign  proselytes,  who  see  clearly  enough  the  evil, 
but  who  do  not  sec,  or  are  afraid  to  state,  that  the  re- 
medy is  not  in  a  false  code  of  morality,  imposing  moral 
restraint  upon  an  act  not  immond, — the  marriage  of  the 
sexes ;  nor  in  a  false  code  of  laws  for  preventing  the 
most  powerful  stimulus  of  nature ;  but  in  raising  the 
civilisation,  habits,  mode  of  living,  and  prudence  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  community  by  a  wider  diffusion  of 
property  among  them,  by  an  inoculation  of  the  whole 
mass  of  society  with  the  restraints  which  property 
cin'ries  with  it  upon  imprudence  and  want  of  forethought 
in  human  action.  The  object  of  the  laws  which  these 
political  economists  propose  to  themselves  is  the  post- 
ponement of  marriages  among  the  lowest  class  to  ^  or 
SO  years  of  age,  when  it  it  is  assumed  healthier  children 
will  be  procreated.  Of  *ill<  marriages  in  this  parish, 
the  avenige  age  of  the  males  was  found  to  be  30,  an<l  of 
the  females  'ifi-^  years.  But  it  is  by  no  means  an  as- 
ccitained  fact  in  physics,  that  the  progeny  of  parents 
advanced  far  beyond  puberty  are  more  liealthy  than  of 
parents  who  have  just  reached  the  age  of  puberty.  Our 
breeders  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  dogs  of  v:duablc 
races,  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  find  impi-ovement  in- 
stead of  deterioration  from  putting  them  together  at 
earlier  ages  than  fonnerly.  Our  nobility  and  gentry 
in  England  marry  at  much  eai'lier  ages  than  our  lower 
classes  ;  and  they  are  certainly  finer  animals  than  these 
or  almost  any  other  of  the  human  species.  Other 
causes  than  the  age  of  the  parents  form  the  constitution 
of  animals  ;  and  to  legislate  upon  a  fact  so  imperfectly 
ascertained  is  sufficiently  absurd.     ITie  ages  of  30  aud 
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SC  years  are  probably  the  average  of  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  marriages  among  our  own  lower  and  middle 
classes  at  pretsont  in  Britain.     On  the  Continent,  most 
of  tl»e  civil  codes  fix  the  age  of  puberty  for  females  at 
16,  and  for  males  at  18  years,  and  probably  marriages 
do  take  place  at  an  earlier  age  abroad  than  with  us. 
Sir  PVancis  d'lvcrnois  states  that  at  Piielognan  in  the 
States  of  Sardinia,   in  which  a  premium   and  even  a 
]>cnsion  is  paid  to  fathers  oi'  families  who  have  above 
1'2  children,  upon  the  old  exploded   idea  that  the  num- 
bers of  the  population  form  the  strength  of  the  slate, 
tJic  young  men  bad  voluntarily  cntcix'd  into  a  secret 
Hssuciution,    binding   themselves    not    to    marry  before 
28  years  of  age,  in  consequence  of  the  misery  they  saw 
produced   in   their   valley   by  over-population.     Tliey 
show  intelligence  in  this  resolution  ;   but  no  such  ussoei- 
ation  would  be  necessary  in  any  community  in  which 
property  was  attainable  by  industry  j  for  in  few  situa- 
tions can  or  docs  the  labouring  man,  if  he  is  in  the  way 
of  earning  any  thing  by  his  labour,  think  of  marrying  at 
an  earlier  age  than  28  or  SO.     It  is  only  in  Ireland,  or 
in  Sardinia,  that  the  peasant  sees  no  prospect  of  being 
better  oH"  at  28  or  HO  years  oi'  age  than  at  18  ;  and 
therefore   vei*y   naturally   and   very   properly    marries 
at  IS  or  very  early  in  life,  so  as  to  have  a  prospect  of 
children  grown  up,  belore  be  is  past  the  age  to  work 
for  them  ;  and  who  will  be  able  to  work  for  themselves, 
and  perhaps  for  him  when  he  is  worn  out.     It  is  also 
I  by  no  means  an  ascertained  fact,  that  a  woman  marrying 
^at  20  and  a  man  at  Si)  years  of  age  will  not  have  as 
large  a  family,  as  marrying  at  18  and  20  years  of  age ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  their  children  will  nut  be  so  soon 
ready  to  hcl]>  them.     In  Russia,  the  £m{)cror  Nicolas 
I  fixed  by  an  ukase,  in  1830,  the  marriageable  ages  at  ICJ 
Ifnr  females,  and  18  for  men  ;  but  this  is  stated  by  Sir 
J  Francis  to  arise  from  a  circumstance  which  will  scarcely 
[be  credited  in  civilised  coinitries.     'Ilic  value  of  estates 
'in  Russia  is  reckoned  according  to  the  number  of  serfs ; 
and  the  landed  proprietors  raise  or  foi-ce  a  population 
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on  their  estates.  And  how  ?  As  the  male  does  uot 
arrive  at  puberty  so  early  as  the  female  in  the  liuman 
species,  the  infant  husbund's  marriage  bed  is  filled  by 
his  father,  until  he  conies  to  puberty  I — So  says  Sir 
Fx'ancis.  But  this  barbarous  pmcticc  for  augmenting 
the  number  of  serfs  upon  an  estate  is  scarcely  credible  ; 
and  can  scarcely  be  general,  if  it  ever  did  exist.  It  is 
more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  marriages  below  the 
ages  fixed  by  the  ukase  took  place  to  avoid  the  military 
service,  as  fathers  of  families  would  of  couise  not  be  so 
liable  to  conscription,  as  unmanied  men ;  and  there- 
fore the  military  age  must  be  attmned  before  a  man  caa 
legally  marry. 

Political  economists  have  unfortunately  used  in  tlieir 
speculations  the  ambiguous  term  of  moral  restraint. 
Alalthus  evidently  used  it  originally^  as  couti'a- distinctive 
merely  to  the  terms  legal  restraint  or  physical  restraint ; 
but  not  as  restraint  founded  on  moral  principle,  on  tlie 
moral  innate  sense  of  right  or  wrong.  Prudential  re- 
straint, or  economical  restraint,  would,  perhaps,  have 
expressed  his  meaning  less  ambiguously.  But  his  fol- 
lowers, and  perhaps  he  himself  in  some  passages,  lost 
sight  of  the  original  meaning,  and  followed  the  ambi- 
guity in  the  meaning  of  moral,  so  as  to  set  up  a  new  moral 
delinquency  rcpugiumt  to  the  innate  sentiments  of  right 
and  wrong  in  the  human  breast-  Men  heard  with  in- 
dignation marriage,  however  imprudent  and  reckless, 
classed  with  fornication,  or  theft,  as  a  moral  delinquency ; 
and  the  morality  or  immoi-ality  of  human  action  se- 
riously stated  even  by  divines,  by  Malthus  and  Dr. 
Chalmers,  to  depend  upon  prudential  considerations. 
The  rough  untutored  commom  sense  of  all  men  of  the 
lower  cliiss  rejected  this  new  code  of  morality  ;  and  the 
socialists  and  radicals  with  reason  crow  over  the  ecclesi- 
astics in  this  argument.  They  ask  for  what  purjwse  is 
this  new-fashioned  moral  obligation  in  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  actions  of  man,  his  marriiige,  to  be  in- 
culcated ?  Is  it  to  support  any  natural  and  necessary 
system  of  society  ?     No.     But  to  snp|>ort  an  artificial 
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feuclal  division  of  property  originating  in   the  darkest 
and  most  biirbnrou.s  a^ea,  by  which  one  »on  alone  suc- 
ceeds to  tlic  land,  and  the  others  with  their  posterity 
are  thrown  into  that  jmuiwr  class,  who  must  live  on  the 
taxes  or  ahns  of  the  rest  of  the  community  -,   and  must 
be  debarred  by  legal  enactment  or  by  a  false  tuition  of 
their  moral  obligations,  from  tlie  common  right  of  all 
animals,  that  oi'  propagation  by  the  law  of  their  s{)ccies 
by  pairing  or  marriage.     On  the  Continent,  where  spe- 
culative ideas  are  pushed  to  the  extreme,  the  legitimate 
deduction  from  this  new  moral  restraint  has  been  carried 
to  an  extent  which  may  alarm  our  pious  moralists  who 
first  propounded  it.     The  obligation  of  this  moral  re- 
straint on  the  poor  is  carrietl  into  their  marriage  beds. 
There  arc  some  subjects  which  it  is  dilHcult  to  treat  with 
decency  of  expression.     The  physician,  and  also  the 
moralist,  occasionally  meet  with  cases  in  which  a  clear 
understanding   can  only  be   attained   at   the   expense 
of  modesty.     M'hat  is  meant  by  iMs  kind  of  moral  rc- 
btraint  in  marriage?     Tlie  prcfet  of  the  Department 
de  la  Somme,  Monsieur  Dunoyer,  in  transmitting  to  the 
communes  pf  his  department  the  money  allotted  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  |>aui>ers,  publishes  the  follow- 
ing circular  letter :   "  There  are  not  two  ways  oi'  es- 
caping  indigence.      Families   in   indigence   can    only 
extricate  themselves  by  activity,  good  sense,  prudence, 
and   economy  —  prudence   especially,  in  the  conjugid 
union,  in  twuiding  with  an  extreme  care  to  render 
their  marriage   more  fruitful  than  their  industrtf,** 
What  is  meant  by  this,  "  evitant  avec  un  soin  cxtr6me 
de  rendrc  leur  niariage  plus  fecond  (pic  leur  Industrie  ?" 
Does  it  mean  this  official  munifeiito  of  the   magistrate, 
wliich,  if  not  law,  comes  with  the  force  of  an  injunction 
from   the  administrator  of  the   law,  does  it  mean  to  re- 
conimend  the  stifling  the  fruits  of  marriage  after  birth  ? 
or  before  birth  ?  or  does  it  mean  some  practice  wliich  it 
\»  against  modesty  to  imagine  ?  It  is  perhaps  impossible 
to  come  nearer  to  the  subject  in  decent  language :  but 
ihia  "evitant  de  rendre  leur  mariage  fecond  "  can  only 
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mean  one  or  other  of  these  three  modes  of  avoiding  anyi 
fruits  of  uiurriagc ;  or  it  must  mean  a  se|mniti4)n  of  the 
parties  from  bt;d  and  board  a^er  coliabitatiun,  or  a 
rendering  marriage  de  facto  n  temporary  cohabitation, 
a  marriage  for  a  ftw  montlis,  renewed,  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  pecuniary  or  convenient  or  economical  circum- 
stances. The  Count  Villeneuf  de  Dargemont,  a  prefet, 
counsellor  of  slate,  and  deputy,  under  Charles  X.,  in 
his  "  Economic  Politique  Chrctienne,  S  vols.  8vo. 
Paris,  1884,"  takes  this  latter  more  innocent  meanin^^i 
but  one  as  injurious  to  social  happiness  as  that  wln'cl 
our  political  economists  arc  supposed  by  the  foreign 
political  economists  to  have  intended  to  recommend  : 
and  after  a  profound  research  into  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  finds  that  **  the  Christian  religion 
places  continence  between  husband  and  wife,  when  it  is 
by  mutual  consent,  among  the  higliest  of  virtues."  In 
that  enlightened  age,  the  eleventh  centui^,  more  than 
one  instance  occurred  thn-ing  the  Heptarchy,  of  royal 
saints  who  attained  canonisation  by  reaching  the  summit 
of  this  highest  of  virtues,  by  marrying,  bedding,  slecjv- 
ing  together,  and'rcmaining  in  virginity  all  their  lives. 
It  is  somewhat  curious  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  find 
a  Catholic  lawyer  imagining  that  two  Protestant  divines, 
one  of  the  English  church,  and  one  of  the  Scotch,  re- 
commend this  Hrst  of  Christian  virtues,  and  charitably 
coming  to  their  assistance,  and  proving  by  citations,  and 
authorities  from  the  fatlicrs,  that  their  doctrine  is  quite 
agreeable  to  Christianity.  The  principal  difficulty  to 
be  got  over  in  the  theory  of  this  doctrine  is  in  the 
simple  question,  Why  mairy  at  all,  if  people  are  not  to 
live  conformably  to  the  married  stitle,  and  to  have  finni- 
lies  in  it  ?  or  why  not  niaiTv  for  a  time,  for  a  year  or 
two,  a  month  or  two,  a  night  or  two  ?  The  principatj 
dilKculty  in  the  practice  of  this  continence  in  marria^ 
among  the  poorer  class  lies  exactly  in  the  circum8t,nnce 
which  its  foreign  ex])ounders  consider  as  making  it  ne- 
cessary—  in  their  poverty.  Where  is  the  indigent  fa- 
mily to  find  two  rooms  and  two  beds  ?  or  are  they  to 
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sleep  together  husband  and  wife,  yet  preserve  conti- 
nence? or  are  they  to  resort  to  any  oC  the  three  other 
means  hinted  at,  of  **6vitant  de  rendrc  leiir  mariage 
plus  f<?:cand  que  lenr  Industrie?  "  Sir  Francis  d'lvemois 
suspects  that  the  peasiintry  of  Alontreux  must  practise 
this  latter  precious  moral  means  of  preventing  their 
marriages  being  more  fruitful  than  their  industiy,  and 
puts  the  que-stion  to  their  venerable  minister.  1'he 
ohl  gentleman,  who  is  in  his  ninety-Hfth  year,  evidently 
laughing  at  the  gullibility  of  the  political  economists  of 
Geneva,  refers  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  the 
Catholic  side,  for  information,  as  on  his  Protestant  side 
there  is  no  confessional  through  which  the  priest  can 
become  acquainted  with  such  secret  sins  of  his  piirish- 
ioners;  and  observes,  that  in  his  youth  the  political 
economists  from  Geneva  used  to  deplore  the  unproliHe 
constitutions  of  the  Vandoise  females ;  and  now  it  is 
become  a  subject  of  their  congratulation  ;  but  in  his 
opinion,  hard  work,  in  which,  as  proprietors  working 
for  themselves,  they  pei*sevcre,  he  thinks,  even  to  an 
excess,  exemption  from  misery,  there  being  no  destitu- 
tion or  extreme  poverty,  and  exemption  from  great  su- 
})erfluity,  or  means  of  indulgence  independent  of  work, 
lave  much  to  do  with  the  matter;  and  have  raisetl 
among  his  flock  a  spirit  of  prudence,  inculcated  from 
generation  to  genei'ation,  which  postpones  marriages 
until  the  parties  can  support  a  family.  .Sir  Francis 
d'lvemois  considers  it  quite  certain  that  in  France  the 
practice  of  this  highest  of  Cliristian  virtues,  **  the  evi- 
tant  avec  uu  soin  extreme  dc  rendre  leur  martagc  plus 
f(^'conde  que  leur  industrie,"  is  extensively  diifused  ; 
because  the  proportion  of  births  to  the  population  has 
since  the  Restoration  been  diminishing  i*cgularly  ;  and 
is  now  only  1  in  33,  or  even  less.  Is  it  not  more  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  that  llie  same  causes  which  in  this 
parish  of  Montrcux  have,  in  the  enlightened  opinion  oi' 
the  minister,  reduced  the  proportions  to  1  in  4-6,  are 
in  operation  also  on  a  great  scale  in  France  ?  that  the 
|>ossession  of  property  has  given  to  the  whole  popula- 
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tiOTi  the  habits  of  caution  and  prudence,  and  the  U8fe 
ot"  gratifications  of  civilised  litV,  which  necessarily  post- 
pone marriafTcs  until  a  later  period  of  life,  and  until  a 
property  is  acquired  adecjuatu  to  the  hif^hcr  standard  of' 
living  introduced  by  this  universal  diH'usiou  of  property  ? 
The  additional,  and  hitherto  unnoticed  physical  check, 
pointed  nut  by  the  minister^  U(>on  over^population  in  a 
counti-y  of  small  landed  proprietors,  must  iilso  have  had 
its  effect  in  France,  viz.  the  spirit  of  hard  work  and  of 
unremitting  occupation  of  nnnd  and  body  alwut  their 
little  properties,  which  the  piLstor  of  Montreux  thinks 
is  carried  even  to  excess,  and  which  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  two  other  physical  checks  —  the  earlier  age 
at  which  the  pastor  thinks  his  female  parishioners  cease 
to  be  prolific,  and  the  prolongation  ol'  the  period  of 
nursing.  The  fact  that  France  is  sup|>orting  one  third 
more  inhabitaiits  from  nearly  the  same  extent  of  arable 
land  than  bcfoi*e  tlie  revolution,  proves  that  this  |>opu- 
lation  must  be  much  more  laborious,  and  give  more 
care  and  incessant  work  to  their  land.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  idleness  is  a  gi*eat  originator  of  population, 
and  is  altogether  propagational — and  hard  or  incessant 
occupation  of  body  an<i  mind  a  most  powerful  physical 
check  upon  it,  and  is  altogether  anti-propagational. 

'I'he  most  profound  observation  ever  made  in  the 
science  of  political  economy  is  that  of  Solomon  —  "  The 
destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty.**  It  is  their 
poverty  that  causes  their  over-multiplication,  and  their 
over-multiplication  their  poietty.  (Jure  their  poverty, 
give  them  proi>erty,  inoculate  the  whole  mass  of  society 
with  the  tastes,  habits,  and  fcclini;s  of  prudence  which 
attend  the  possession  of  pro|)erty,  by  abolishing  the 
laws  of  succession  which  tend  to  concentrate  all  property 
in  one  upper  class,  and  over-multiplication  is  cured.  It 
is  evidently  curing  itself  rapidly  in  France,  without  the 
unnatural  and  imniotal  restraints  recommended  hy  po- 
litical economists  to  be  taught  as  injunctions  of  religion 
and  morality  by  their  clergy,  or  to  be  enfoa*ed  jis  law 
by  the  local  authorities. 
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Political  economists  do  not  cnt^r  into  the  position  of 
the  poor  man  under  our  i'cudal  construction  of  society. 
They  are  ignorant  of  his  calculations.     They  pour  out 
the  vials  of  their  wrath  against  him  for  marrjin*^  with- 
out having  the  means  of  supporting;  a  family.     But  in 
his  position  it  is  the  wisest  and  must  moral  step  he  can 
take.     He  marries  early,  because  he  has  a  more  rea- 
sonable  chance  of  raising  his  children  to  an  age  to 
provide  for  themselves  if  he  marries  early,  than  if  he 
postpones  his  marrying  until  an  age  when  he  must  he 
failing  in  capability  of  work  before  they  can  work  for 
themselves.     If  his  family  have   no  property,  or  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  property,  but  from  their  work,  the 
sooner  he  can  produce  two  or  three  working  hands  to 
help    in  their   common  subsistence    the  better.     It  is 
wisdom  in  his  position  to  marry  at  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  folly  to  postpone  it  to  thirty  or  thiity-fivc  or  forty, 
because  he  will  be  getting  past  hard  work,  especially 
piece-work,  in  the  latter  case,  before  his  children  can 
earn  wages  ibr  full  work  as  grown-up  men  and  women. 
To  tell  him  to  wait  until  his  savings  enable  him  to  keep 
his  cluldrcn  is  but   a  mockery.      Wages  of  labour  in  no 
trade  or  position  of  life  in  which  the  mass  of  labourers 
exist  admit  of  any  such  saving,  without  the  giving  up 
of  all  habits  of  civilisation.     It  is  out  of  the  wages  of 
labour,  day  by  day,  that  the  poor  must  subsist  their 
families,  not  by  any  possible  accumulation  of  savings 
out  of  their  wages.     If  they  ]>ostponed  their  marriages 
ibr  such  an  accumulation,  according  to  the  recommend, 
ation   of  our   political   economists,    they    would    find 
themselves  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  when  a 
hard-worked    man    is  sensibly    failing,    burdened  with 
children  to  support,  of  an  age  too  young  to  support 
themselves.     The  poor  act  much  more  wisely  in  having 
children  grown  up,  and  the  expence  of  their  infancy 
and  rearing  orer,  before  they  themselves  begin  to  fail. 
It  is  here  we  see  the  truth  of  Solomon's  observation 
that  "  the  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty." 
.Give  them  pro|)erty,  as  a  class,  by  abrogating  the  feudal 
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law  of  succession,  and  all  other  impedimenU   to  the 
widest  diffusion  of  property  through  society,  and  the 
moral  and  economical  restraints  arising  from  property 
nnd    prudential  consideration,    would    postpone    their 
marriage  age  until  the  period  most  suitable  for  their 
interests.       The   very   same    prudential   consideration 
hastens   their   marriage   age   now,   iu   their   hopeless, 
endless  state  of  destitution  of  property.     The  state  of 
France  furnishes  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  prin- 
ciple.     In  France  property  is  widely  diffused,  population 
is  increasing,  yet  the  niiiiiher  of  births  Is  (Iccreiising. 
Of  those  horn  many  more  live  to  be  added  to  the 
population,  although  the  actual  hiitlis  arc  in  proportion 
almost  one  third   ihvrer  in  numbers  than   in  countries 
in  which  property  is  not  diffused  as  in   France.     i2axi 
there  he  a  more  satisfactory  proof  of  the  right  working 
of  the    great    social    experiment    now    in    progress   m 
France  ?     The  number  of  children  reared  in  proportion 
to  those  horn  is  the  surest  test  of  the  well-being  and 
good   condition   with    respect   to   food,    lodging,    and 
domestic  habits  of  those  who  rear  them — of  the  people. 
A  {political  economy  opposed  to  the  moral  and  natural 
economy  of  society  is  unsound.     It  rests  ujKin  an  ar- 
bitrary expediency  only.     The  speculations  upon  arti- 
ficial checks  to  the  increase  of  population  by  legislative, 
educational,  or  conventional  restraints  inconsistent  with 
the  natural  rights,  moral  duties,  and  social  relations  of 
the  individuals  composing  the  poorer  classes,  arc  alto- 
gether false  in  principle.      The   administration  of  the 
l>oor   law  by  the  c(nnmis.sioners  in  England  — the  se- 
paration of  husband  and  wife — of  parents  and  children 
—  the  conlincment  in  workhouses  of  all  receiving  relief 
— cannot  be  justified  on  any  principle  but  expediency  ; 
and  on  that,  any  thing — the  veto  on  marriages  among 
the  poor  —  the  enormities  alluded  to  by  Sir   Francis 
d'lvernois  — any  thing  and  evciy  thing  in  short  may 
be  justified.     The  destitute  either  have  a  right  or  have 
not  a  right  to  relief.     If  they  have  not,  it  is  a  robbery 
to  take  the  sum  from  the  richer  class  to  relieve  them. 
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ir  tlicy  liuvc,  from  the  nature  and  constitution  of  pro- 
perty and  society,  a  right  inlierent  iu  theui  as  animals  to 
such  a  portion  of  the  fruits  of  God's  earth  as  will  main- 
tain them,  it  is  unjust  and  tyrannical  to  witlihold  tliat 
portion,  except  on  conditions  ineonsistunt  with  their 
i'rec  agency  and  enjoyment  of  life  as  moral  intelligent 
beings.  The  expediency-principle  of  mnkinir  the  poor- 
rate  relief  as  sour  as  possible  to  the  receiver,  in  order 
to  lessen  the  pecuniary  burden  on  the  giver,  would 
justify  the  exterminating,  or  torturing,  or  mutilating 
the  pauper  class.  This  is  from  first  to  Inst  a  false 
legislation.  The  expediency  itself  arises  only  from 
false  legislation^ from  throwing  the  whole  burden  of 
supporting  ihc  poor  upon  one  kind  of  property  only,  and 
one  class  of  proprietors ;  and  then  attempting,  by  such 
an  administration  of  the  poor  rates,  to  alleviate  the 
Inirilen  which  this  exemption  of  all  other  kinds  of  pro- 
perty necessarily  accumulates  to  a  ruinous  extent  upon 
that  one  kind — the  land. 

In  Switzerland  each  parish  has  its  Alp,  that  is,  its 
common  pasture,  for  the  cows  of  the  parish — which  is 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  Alp — and  each  in- 
habitant is  entitled  to  a  cow's  grazing,  or  half  a  cow's 
grazing,  from  June  to  October,  on  this  common  pasture. 
The  grazing  lights  arc  highly  prized,  for  the  Swiss 
peasant  is  extravagantly  fond  of  liia  cow.  To  pass  a 
winter  witliout  a  cow  to  care  for,  would  be  a  heavy  life 
to  him.  Few,  however,  have  cows  in  sufficient  number 
to  repay  the  labour  of  attending  them  at  the  summer 
grazing  in  the  Alps.  The  properties  are  too  small,  in 
general,  to  keep  more  than  hve  or  six  cows  all  winter: 
anil  few  can  keep  more  than  half  that  mnnher.  Yet 
these  small  proprietors  contrive  to  send  cheeses  to 
market  as  large  as  our  Cheshire  dairy  farmei*s  with  their 
dairy  stocks  of  forty  or  fifty  cows,  and  farms  rented  at 
aOOL  or  SOOL  a  year.  This  is  a  signal  instance  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  dogma  in  agriculture  so  implicitly 
received  by  all  our  political  cconoaiists  from  books  on 
farming — that  small  farms  arc  incomi>atibIe  with  good 
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husbanclry,   or   farming   operations    on   a  great  scale. 
Gniyere  and  I'armcsan  cheeses    are  <(uite  as   large  ag 
(^heshire  cheeses ;  and,  ns  the  price  shows,  are  incom- 
parably better  in  quality.     They  are  made  by  small 
farmers,  each  of  whom  has  not,  on  an  average,  the  milL 
oi'  lialf  a  dozen  cows  to  make  cheese  of.    Each  parisli  in 
Switzerland  hires  n  man,  generally  from  the  district  of 
Gruytre  in  the  canton  of  Freybcrg,  to  take  care  of  the 
herd,  and  make  the  cheese  ;  and  if  the  man  comes  from 
Griiyere,  all  that  he  makes  is  called  Gruy^re  cheese 
although  made  far  enough  from  Gruycre.     One  cheese- 
man,  one  pressman  or  assistant,  and  one  cowherd,  are 
considered  necessary  for  every  forty  cows.     The  oivners 
of  the  cows  get  credit,  each  of  them,  in  a  book  daily, 
for   the  quantity  of  milk   given   by  each  cow.     The 
cbccscman  and  his  assistants   milk  the  cows,  put  the 
milk  all  together,  and  make  cheese  of  it,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  season  each  owner  receives  the  weight  of  cheese 
proportionable  to  the  quantity  of  milk  his  cows  have 
delivered.     By  this  co-o|a'rativc   plan,   inste^id  of  tiie 
small-sized,  unmarketable  cheeses  only,  which  each  could 
produce  out  of  his  three  or  four  cows'  milk,  he  has  the 
same  weight  in    large  marketable  cheese   superior   in 
4|uality,  because  made  by  people  who  attend  to  no  other 
business.     The  chcescniaii  and  his  assistants  are  paid  so 
I  much  per  bead  of  the  cows,  in  njoncy  or  in  cheese,  or, 
I  sometimes,  ihcy  hire  the  cows,  and  pay  the  owners  in 
money  or  cheese.      When   we  iind  this,  which  of  all 
operations  in  husbandry  seems  most  to  require  one  large 
I  stock,    and   one   large   capital  applied   to  it,   so  easily 
accomplished  by  the  well -understood  co-operation   of 
«Hmll  fanners,  it  js  idle  to  argue  that  draining,  or  irri- 
gation, or  liming,  or  fencing,  or  manuring,  or  any  opera- 
tion whatsoever  in  farming,  to  %vbich  large  capital  is 
required,  cannot  be  accomplished  also  by  small  farmers 
—  not     small   tcnant-i'armers,    but    small     proprietor- 
farmers   like  the  Swiss,      In   October   the   cows   are 
brought  home,  and  the  home  grass-lands  having  been 
mown  for  hay  twice  during  the  summer,  the  winter  food 
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is  provided,  and  a  very  small    area  of  land  keeps  a 
'  cow  when  the  home  grass  has  not  been  burdened  with 
the  summer  grazing.     The  pasture  in  these  Alps,  or 
Siimnier  grazings,   is  abundiuit  and  rieh.     In  some  of 
the  upper  valleys  inhahitud  winter  as  well  as  smnnier, 
but  in  which  the  corn-crops  are  secondary,  and  dairy 
produce  the  main  object — as,  for  instance,  Grindewald 
—  a  man  with  a  house  suitably  situated  is  permanently 
established  for  receiving  the  miik  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Eacli  family  takes  care  of  and  milks  its  own  cow  or  cows, 
keeps  the  milk  wanted  for  family  use,  and  sends  the  rest 
of  it  daily  to  the  checseman,  who  gives  each   family 
credit  for  the  quantity  of  milk  delivered  each  day;  and 
I  the  cheese  made  during  the  se;ison  is  divided,  or  very 
I  usually  the  cheese  is  marketed,  and  the  money  divided  : 
'  and  in  this  way  cheeses  of  great  weight  are  manufac- 
Iturcd,  although  no  one  cow  owner  has  milk  enough  to 
make  one  of  marketable  size.     I  went  one  warm  fore- 
jnoon  while  ascending  the  Khigi  into  one  of  these  dairy 
Jhouscs.    From  the  want  of  dairy-maids  or  females  about 
[the  place,  and  the  appearance  of  the  cow-man  and  his 
[boys,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  sit  down  on  the  bench 
[outside  of  the  smoky  dwelling  room,  and  to  ask  for  a 
[  bowl  of  milk  there.    It  was  brought  me  in  a  remarkably 
[clean  wooden  bowl,  and  I  liad  some  curiosity,  when,  clean 
lor  dirty,  my  milk  was  swallowed,  to  see  where  it  came 
[from.     Tlie  man  took  me  to  a  separate  wooden  build- 
ing; aikd  instead  of  the  disgusting  dirt  and  sluttishness- 
I  liad  expected,   I  found  the  most  unpretending  clean- 
iJiness  in  this  rough  milk  room — nothing  was  in  it  but 
I  the  wooden  vessels  belonging  to  the  dairy;   but  these 
Iwere  of  unexceptionable  nicety;  and  all  those  holding 
ItJie  milk  were  standing  in  a  broad  rill  of  water  led  from 
[the  neighbouring  bum,  and  rippling  through  the  centre 
[of  the  room,  and  prevented  by  a  little  side  sluice  from 
[running  too  full,  and  mingling  with  the  milk.     This 
[bum  running  through  gave  a  freshness  and  cleanliness 
Ito  every  article  ;  although  the  whole  was  of  rude  con- 
struction, and  evidently  for  use,  not  show.     The  cows 
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were  staliled,  I  found,  at  some  dintance  from  the  milk- 
house,  that  tlic  efHuvia  of  tlieir  breatli  and  dung  might 
not  t^tint  the  milk.  Cheese  is  almost  the  only  agricul- 
tural product  of  Switzerland  that  is  exported  ;  and  it  is 
manufactured  by  these  small  farmers  certainly  as  well* 
with  as  much  intelligence,  cleanliness,  and  advantage  as 
by  large  farmers.  Grain  the  country  must  import ; 
and  the  supply  is  principally  from  the  cast  side  of  the 
lake  of  Constance.  Wine  is  not  produced  in  greater 
quantity  than  the  country  consumes.  The  Swiss  cows 
are  exported  even  to  Russia,  and  to  all  parts  of  France 
and  Germany  ;  but  as  Swiss  pasturage,  and  Swiss  care, 
and  love  for  the  cow  are  not  exportable,  these  agricul- 
tural improvements  generally  fail.  The  Swiss  cows  are 
very  handsome  animals,  and  of  great  value.  A  Hue  cow 
will  sell  for  QOL  sterling  in  Switzerland.  Such  a  cow 
in  England  would  bring  the  same  price  in  any  good 
market.  In  all  this  branch  of  husbandry,  the  small 
farming  system  is  not  in  any  respect  behind  the  large 
farming  system.  In  corn  husbandry,  from  the  nature  of 
the  country,  no  very  extensive  tracts  dedicated  entirely 
to  raising  corn-crops  are  met  with,  except  in  the  can- 
tons of  Ik'm,  Thurgovia,  and  a  few  other  localities. 
To  judge  of  the  agriculture  of  a  country  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  crops  on  the  ground,  of  the  working 
stock,  utensils,  drainage,  fencing,  and  attention  to  ma- 
nure, and  from  the  state  of  all  farm  buildings  and 
accommodations,  Switzerland  stands  very  high  even  as 
a  corn  country  well  farmed. 

The  peculiar  feature  in  the  condition  of  the  Swiss 
population — the  great  charm  of  Switzerland,  next  to 
its  natural  scenery — is  the  air  of  well-being,  the  neat- 
ness, the  sense  of  property  imprinted  on  the  people, 
their  dwellings,  their  plots  of  land.  They  have  a  kind 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  industry  about  their  houses  and 
little  profwrties ;  they  are  perpetually  building,  repair- 
ing, altering,  or  improving  something  about  their  tene- 
ments. The  spirit  of  the  proprietor  is  not  to  be 
n)ia-taken    in  all  that  one  sees  in  Switzerland.     Some 
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cottages,  for  instance,  are  adorned  with  long  texts  from 
Scripture  painted  on  or  bunit  into  the  wood  in  front 
orer  the  door  ;  others,  especially  in  the  Siinmcnthal  and 
the  Haslethal,  with  the  pedigree  of  the  builder  and 
owner.  These  show  sometimes  that  the  property  has 
been  held  for  SOO  years  by  the  same  family.  The 
modem  taste  of  the  proprietor  shows  itself  in  new 
windows,  or  additions  to  the  old  original  picturesque 
dwelling,  which,  with  its  immense  projecting  root 
sheltering  or  shading  all  these  successive  little  additions, 
looks  like  a  hen  sitting  with  a  brood  of  chickens  under 
her  wings.  The  little  spots  of  land,  each  close  no 
bigger  than  a  garden,  show  the  same  daily  care  in  the 
fencing,  digging,  weeding,  and  watering.  The  vineyard 
husbandry  is  altogether  a  garden  cultivation,  in  which 
manual  labour  unassisted  hy  animal  power,  scarcely  even 
by  the  simplest  mechanical  contrivance  such  as  wheel- 
barrows, harrows,  or  other  assisting  implements  to  the 
basket,  hoc,  and  spade,  does  every  operation  ;  and  this 
gives  the  character  to  all  their  husbandry  ;  hand-labour 
is  applied  to  all  croj)s,  such  as  potatoes,  Indian  corn, 
and  even  common  grain  crops,  more  extensively,  both 
in  digging  and  cleaning  the  land,  than  with  us.  It  is 
non  uncommon  to  Mnd  agricultural  villagers  without  a 
horse ;  and  all  cultivation  done  by  hand,  especially 
where  the  main  article  of  husbandry  is  either  dairy 
produce,  or  that  of  the  vineyard,  to  either  of  which 
horse  work  is  unnecessary.  I  confess  1  do  not  like  a  vine- 
farm.  The  vineyard  is  but  a  garden.  The  hand-labour 
is  incessant  in  all  the  different  operations,  and  yet  it  is 
not,  like  the  hand-labour  in  a  garden,  applied  to  but  a 
few  fruit  trees,  or  plants,  or  beds  with  which  you  form 
a  kind  of  acquaintance  that  ripens  into  friendship  in  the 
course  of  years.  The  vines  are  too  many,  and  each  too 
insignificant  by  itself  for  that  kind  uf  pleasure,  and  the 
land  under  vines  being  always  under  vines,  you  don't 
get  intimate  either  with  the  acres  or  beds,  as  in  corn 
and  grass  husbandry,  nor  with  the  individual  plants,  aa 
in  gardening.     Then  the  eye  has  nothing  agreeable  to 
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dwell  upon  in  the  clotty  effect  of  a  field  of  vines  j  and 
the  car  misses  the  rural  music  of  a  farm — the  crowing  of 
the  cock — the  lowing  of  the  cattle — the  sound  of  the 
flail-  In  sheep-farm ing,  cattle-farming,  horse-breeding, 
corn-farming,  orchard  or  kite  hen -gardening,  or  Howcr- 
gardening,  a  man  may  be  an  amateur,  may  have  a 
singular  delight,  a  very  craze  —  but  I  could  never  hear 
of  any  such  iecling  about  vine-fanning.  It  is,  in  spite 
of  poetry,  a  dull  manuiiicture. 

Two  circumstances  attending  tlie  great  diffusion  of 
landed  property  among  the  people  strike  the  traveller 
in  Switzerland  ;  one  is  the  great  perfection  it  gives  to 
their  social  arrangements.  I  lodged  in  a  little  hamlet 
(A^eytaux),  so  inconsiderable  that  it  could  not  sMp]>ort 
a  shop,  nor  a  shoemaker,  tailor,  or  tradesman  living  by 
his  trade.  I  found,  however,  that  there  was  a  regular 
post-otftcc  in  the  place,  although  it  was  not  a  thorough- 
fare to  other  places ;  a  regular  watchman  by  night, 
calling  the  hours  lis  in  great  towns ;  two  public 
fountains,  with  regulations  for  keeping  them  cJeaa 
painted  on  boards  at  the  spouts  ;  a  kind  of  market-place, 
ill  which  all  the  orders  or  edicts  of  the  canton,  or  of  the 
federal  government  were  posted  up  under  a  wire  cover- 
ing, for  the  public  information  ;  and  a  fire-engine  in 
good  order,  and  which  occasionally  was  brought  out, 
and  the  people  exei'cised  in  its  use.  Towns  of  twenty 
or  thirty  times  the  population  in  Scotland  and  England 
have  no  such  soci«d  arrangements.  I  am  speaking  of  a 
hamlet  of  thirty  or  at  the  outside  forty  liouses.  Tlie 
other  circumstance  which  strikes  tlie  traveller  is  the 
condition  and  appearance  of  the  female  sex,  as  it  is 
affected  by  the  distribution  of  land  among  the  labouring 
class,  Noneof  the  women  are  exempt  from  field-work, 
not  even  in  the  iamilies  of  very  substantial  peasant 
proprietors  whose  houses  are  furnished  as  well  as  any- 
country  manse  with  us.  All  work  as  regularly  as  the 
poorest  male  individual.  The  land,  however,  being 
their  own,  they  have  n  choice  of  work,  and  the  hard 
work  18  generally  done  by  the  men.     The  felling  and 
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bringing  home  wood  for  fuel,  the  mowing  gruss  gene- 
rally, but  not  always,  the  carrying  out  manure  on  their 
backs,  the  haiulling  horses  and  cows,  digging,  and  sjch 
heavy  labour  is  man's  work  ;  the  binding  the  vine  to 
the  pole  with  a  straw,  which  is  done  three  times  in  the 
course  of  its  growth,  tlie  making  the  hay,  the  pruning 
the  vine,  twitching  off  the  snpernuous  leaves  and  ten- 
drills, —  these  lighter  yet  necessary  jobs  to  be  done  about 
vineyards  or  orchards  form  the  women's  work.  But 
females,  both  in  France  and  Switzerland,  appear  to  have 
a  far  more  important  role  in  the  family,  among  the 
lower  and  middle  classes  than  with  us.  The  female, 
although  not  exempt  from  out-door  ^vork,  and  even 
hard  work,  undertakes  the  thinking  and  managing  ile- 
partmcDt  in  the  family  affairs,  and  the  husband  is  but 
the  executive  officer.  The  female  is,  in  fact,  very 
remarkably  superior  in  raanuers,  habits,  tact,  and  in- 
telligence to  the  husband,  in  aJmost  every  family  of  the 
middle  or  lower  classes  in  .S^vitzerland,  One  is  surprised 
to  see  the  ivife  of  such  good,  even  genteel  manners,  and 
sound  sense,  and  altogether  such  a  superior  person  to 
her  station  j  and  the  husband  very  often  a  mere  lout. 
The  hen  is  the  better  bird  all  over  Switzerland.  Thi» 
is,  perhaps,  an  eflect  of  the  military  or  servile  employ, 
ments  of  a  great  proiwrtion  of  the  male  population 
during  youth,  and  of  the  meirenary  spirit  too  prevalent 
in  Switzerland.  In  France,  also,  the  female  takes  her 
full  share  of  business  with  the  male  part  of  the  family, 
in  keeping  accounts  and  books  and  selling  goods,  and 
in  botli  countries  occupies  a  higher  and  more  rational 
social  position  certainly  than  with  us.  This  seems  to 
be  the  ctfcct  of  the  distribution  of  property,  by  which 
the  female  has  her  share  and  interest,  as  well  as  the 
male ;  and  grows  u|>  with  the  sjmie  personal  interest 
and  sense  of  property  in  all  around  her. 
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CHAP.  XV. 


tVOlfS.  —  OK    ITS    MANUPACTURIMO   iVSTEM KOTE?   ON    AVIO- 

NON.  —  FRKSXII     nAHRACKS COOKEBY.  —  ITS    EFFECTS    OH 

MATIUMAt    WEALTH. 

Lyons,  with  its  narrow  dark  streets  and  lofty  old 
houses  on  each  side,  resc-nibles  some  of  the  old  parts  of 
the  old  town  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  built  at  the  com- 
fluenre  of  tlie  Rhone  and  Saone,  upon  a  flat  tongue  of 
Inud,  so  narrow  that  the  stranger  is  surprised,  on  takinp^ 
the  breadth  of  the  city,  to  come  so  soon  from  the  one 
river  quay  to  the  other  ;  and  on  taking  its  length  in  his 
walk,  he  can  scarcely  believe  that  this  is  the  second 
city  in  France,  a  city  nearly  as  populous  as  Kdinburgh. 
In  1831,  it  contained  10^,459  innabitants;  and  Edin- 
burgh in  1831  i-eckoned  178,371.  But  on  looking 
more  carefully,  the  traveller  perceives  that  the  secondary 
streets  are  remarkably  narrow,  the  houses  very  lofty 
and  densely  inhabited,  each  a  little  town  of  people 
within  itself,  and,  as  in  Edinburgh,  a  great  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  lodge  in  the  air,  not  on  tne  surface 
of  the  earth. 

In  this  chief  seat  of  the  silk  manufacture  in  France, 
and,  at  no  distant  period,  in  Europe,  the  manufacturing 
arrangements  are  apparently  ill  adapted  to  the  improve- 
ment,  extension,  or  even  the  future  existence  of  its 
ti-ade,  against  the  eonij^etition  of  England,  Prussia,  and 
Switzerland.  The  old  leaven  of  the  corporation  system 
sticks  to  Lyons  ;  and  the  distress  in  which  her  oper- 
atives are  so  frequently  plunged  that  their  whole 
existence,  it  may  be  said,  is  distress,  is  very  much  the 
consequence  of  a  faulty  arrangement  of  business  not 
suitable  to  the  times.  The  master-manufacturer  has  no 
factory  and  workmen  constantly  in  his  employ.  He 
merely  buys  the  raw  material,  and  gives  it  out  to  be 
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sorted,  spun,  dyed,  and  put  in  a  state  for  the  silk 
weaver.  In  these  operations,  which  are  not  conducted 
in  his  own  premises  or  factory,  he  has  but  vei7  im- 
perfect checks  upon  embezzlement,  and  none  upon 
waste.  Tiie  division  of  labour  In  a  manufacture  is  not 
always  economical.  It  is  a  very  nice  point,  in  practice, 
to  judge  of  its  applicability,  and  to  adjust  it  to  ad- 
vantage. Cheap  production  may  arise  from  a  division 
of  labour  under  one  head  or  master-manufacturer  ;  but 
faulty  processes,  loss  of  time,  and  a  waste  of  labour  and 
means,  may  arise  from  a  division  among  dilUrent  sub- 
capitals, and  indei>endent  operators,  of  such  labour  or 
operations  as  are  essential  for  producing  a  good  and 
cheap  product.  It  requires  great  judgment  to  determine 
—  happily  self-interest  is  the  surest  guide  —  what  may 
be  left  to  others  to  prepare,  and  what  the  manufacturer 
must,  from  first  to  last,  carry  on  himself.  In  Lyons, 
in  the  silk  trade,  the  laying  or  preparing  the  pattern 
for  tiie  loom  is  the  work  of  independent  workmen ; 
although  the  patterns  are  produced  by  a  draughtsman, 
who  is  generally  a  partner  witli  the  master-manufacturer. 
The  weavers  again  are  independent  workmen  also, 
living  and  working  each  in  bis  own  shop,  with  two  or 
three  looms  for  different  kinds  of  fabric,  and  with  jour- 
nejTiien  to  work  them.  He  lodges  and  boards  the 
journeymen,  finds  the  looms  and  the  work,  and  gets 
one  half  or  one  third  of  their  earnings,  according  to  the 
regulations  or  customs  of  the  craft,  as  established  for 
the  dirterent  stuffs  or  fabrics.  This  master-weaver  is 
paid  for  the  work  by  the  master-manufacturer  so  much 
per  ell.  This  is  the  slate  of  infancy  in  manufacturing 
operations  with  us  —  a  happy  infancy,  but  still  a  state 
of  infancy  in  which  capital  has  not  been  accumulated, 
or  machinery  invented,  to  enable  the  mastcr-manu- 
Jacturer  to  concentrate  his  opei-ations. 

It  is  evident  that  the  eye  and  superintendence  of  the 
master-manufacturer  cannot  be  given  to  quality  and 
economy,  where  every  operation  essential  to  the  manu- 
facture is  not  under  one   roof,  or  one  guidance,  with 
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partners  and  manners  attending  it,  and  vrtth  worinwn 
rt-spomible  directly  to  one  bead,  and  vrbosc  hands  are 
aJvrays  kept  employed  in  the  ^ixne  kinds  of  mtdHl. 
VHien  the  web  u  done  it  is  too  late  to  check  fimlty 
workmanship,  or  save  the  character  of  the  goods  by 

Iiutting  better  workmen  or  better  material  to  it.     As 
ong  tA  the  Continent  bad  only  Lyons,  and  Engtaud 
only  her  French  colony  in  Spitalfields,  to  look  to  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  silk  febrics,  the  system  went 
on  ;  but  uhen  Manchester,  Paisley,  and,  on  the  Cotiti- 
ncnt,  Zurich,  and  other  places,  took  up  the  silk  trade 
upon    difftTcnt   manufacturing  principles,  the  superior 
economy  and  quality  of  their  fabrics  ruined  the^  old 
aeata  of  the  silk  manufacture.     England,  about  twelve 
years  ago,  w;ls  reckoned  to  have  about   10,00<)  looms 
engaged  in  the  ftilk  manui'acture,  and  is  now  reckoned 
to  have  about  80,000.     Lyons  and  its  neighbourhood 
haft  now  but  ."31,000;  and  Zurich  and  its  neighbour- 
hood ifl  reckoned  to  have  above  '-20,000.      In  all  that 
regards  the  preparation   of  the  silk,  and   the  texture 
and  quality  of  the  btufFs,  the  English  excel  the  French 
manufacturers,  and  in  economy  so  decidedly,  that  the 
ell  of  silk  stuff  which   cannot  be  produced  at  Lyoiia 
untler  the  cost  for  labour  of  I'JO  to  1'^  centimes,  costs 
in  labour  only  -10   centimes   in   England.     A  certain 
number  of  privileged  workmen  are  alone  entitled  to  set 
up  as  masters  in  the  weaving  and  other  brunches  of  the 
silk  manufacture  at  Lyons,  and  are  entitled  to  exclude 
others  from  the  exercise  of  their  trade,     'lliey  must 
have  served  as  apprentices  and  as  journeymen  ffir  certain 
pcriodK,  and  cannot  set  up  for  tlieniselves  without  large 
tees  of  entry  for  the  freedom  of  the  craft,  be  the  demand 
for  looms  ever  so  great.     The  French  Revolution  gave 
political  liberty  only  to  the  people  —  the  forms  of  con- 
Ktitutional  government  —  but  gave  them  no  civil  liberty^ 
nor  to  this  day  is  civil  liberty,  or  the  perfect  freedom  of 
every  citizen  to  act  for  himself  without   interference, 
underHtood  or  thought  of  by  the  French  people,  any 
more  than  before  the  Revolution.     The  municipal  taxe^ 
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on  the  transit  of  goods  through  towns,  the  leave  and 
licence  necessary  to  catry  industry  from  one  locality  to 
another,  ami  the  restraints  upon  its  free  exercise,  as  here 
in  silk  weaving,  are  in  fuil  vigour.  The  only  argument 
in  favour  of"  this  system  of  corporate  privileges  is,  that 
it  allows  the  small  capitalist  as  well  as  the  large  to  live. 
and  this  is  not  an  argument  to  be  despised  in  social  eco- 
nomy. The  weaver  with  his  two  or  three  looms  has 
an  independent  existence ;  and,  however  inefficient  as 
a  producer  of  silk  fabrics  at  the  cheapest  rate  compared 
to  the  niaster-manulacturcr  who  has  a  couple  of  hundred 
looms  perhaps  at  work  under  his  eye,  witli  all  that  pre- 
cedes and  lollows  the  weaving  going  on  simultaneously, 
Jie  is  one  of  a  body  far  more  valuable  in  social  relation 
than  the  two  or  three  great  capitalists  who  supersede 
this  body  of  middle  class  manufacturers.  But  this  is, 
unhappily,  the  natural  and  unavoidable  progress  of  ma- 
nufacturing industry.  Large  capital,  when  it  comes  into 
competition  with  small  capitid  in  the  world's  wide  mar- 
ket, inevitably  drives  the  small  out  of  the  field.  An 
aristocracy  of  large  capitalists  obtains  the  possession,  the 
property  it  may  be  called,  of  supplying  all  human  wants, 
and  holds  it  by  the  best  of  all  tenures  —  that  of  being 
able  to  supply  mankind  cheapest.  It  is  a  manufacturing 
and  physical  good,  but  asocial  and  moral  evil.  The  actual 
operative  in  Cxreat  Britain  has  no  prosj>ect  before  him. 
Jie  may  save  a  few  hundred  pounds  by  unceasing  in- 
dustry and  sobriety  ;  but  wiiy  should  he  save  it  ?  This 
little  saved  capital  —  call  it  thousands  instead  of  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  sterling  —  can  do  nothing  in  the  present 
state  of  our  trade  and  manufactures,  in  comjK-tition 
with  the  vast  capitals  accumulated  by  long  inheritance, 
pre-occupyiiig  eveiT  branch  of  industry  and  manufac- 
ture, and  producing  far  cheaper  than  he  can  do  with  hia 
trifling  means-  Land  by  the  effect  of  the  corn  laws, 
and  of  the  privilege  accorded  to  that  kind  of  property, 
is  out  o(  iiis  I'cach  as  much  an  trade  and  manufacture  ; 
there  being  uo  small  estates  in  Britain,  generally  speak- 
ing, which  a  labouring  or  middle  class  man  could  pur- 
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chase  and  sit  down  upon  with  his  family  to  live  as  a 
ivorkinjj;  yeoman,  or  peasant  proprietor ;  small  capitals 
when  they  are  accumulated  are  forced  into  trade  and 
manufacture,  although  every  hranch  is  oversupplicd  with 
the  means  of  producing,  \^'llat  can  a  man  turn  to  who 
has  a  httic  capital  of  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  ? 
What  can  he  enter  into  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of 
not  losing  his  little  capital  in  his  most  honest  and  pru- 
dent efforts  ?  And  what  can  the  working  man  do,  but 
spend  his  earnings,  drink,  and  fall  into  a  reckless  im- 
provident way  of  living,  when  he  sees  clearly  that  every 
avenue  to  an  independent  condition  is,  by  the  power  of 
great  capital,  shut  against  him  ?  A  vassalage  in  ma- 
nufacture and  trade  is  succeeding  the  vassalage  in  Innd* 
and  the  serf  of  the  loom  is  in  a  lower  and  more  hclplett 
condition  than  the  serf  of  the  glebe  ;  because  his  condi- 
tion api>ears  to  be  not  merely  the  effect  of  an  artiticial 
and  faulty  social  economy,  like  the  feudal,  which  may 
be  remedied,  but  to  be  the  unavoidable  eflPect  of  na- 
tural causes.  Mankind  ^vill  naturally  prefer  the  best 
and  cheapest  goods.  Great  capitals  will  naturally  pro- 
duce better  and  cheaper  than  small  capitals  applied  to 
the  same  objects.  Cor|inrations,  trade  restrictions,  pri- 
vileges either  of  masters  or  workmen,  and  all  such  local 
or  partial  legislation,  add  to  instead  of  curing  the  evil, 
for  they  can  only  reach  the  producers,  not  the  consumers; 
and  few,  indeed,  arc  the  branches  of  industry,  in  which 
the  producers  have  a  command  of  the  n>arket.  The 
feudalisation  going  on  in  our  manufacturing  social  eco- 
immy  is  very  conspicuous  in  some  of  the  great  cotton 
factories,  'j'hc  master-manufacturer  in  some  districts, 
who  employs  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  hands,  dealt 
in  reality  only  with  fifty  or  sixty  sub-vassals  or  operative 
cotton  spinners,  as  they  are  technically  called,  who  un. 
dertake  the  working  of  so  many  looms,  or  spinning  jen- 
nies. They  hire  and  pay  the  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  arc  the  real  operatives,  grinding  their  wages  down 
to  the  lowest  rate,  and  getting  the  highest  they  can  out 
of  the  master-manufacturer.     A  strike  is  oilcn  the  ope* 
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ration  of  these  middle  men,  and  productive  of  little  be- 
nefit to,  and  even  against  the  will  of  the  actual  workmen. 
They  are,  in  the  little  imperiuni  of  the  factory,  the  equi- 
valent to  the  feudal  barons. 

In  B  few  branches  of  the  silk  trade,  in  the  elegance  of 
pattern,  and  in  some  few  dyes,  the  Lyons  manufacturer 
still  has  a  pre-eminence.  The  draughtsman  and  dyer 
are  educated  in  the  branches  of  science  and  tine  art 
connected  with  their  trade.  Science  and  good  taste  in 
colours  and  patterns  are  more  difiused  in  France  by 
education,  social  habits,  and  cultivation  even  among  the 
working  class,  than  among  our  middle  class.  In  every 
departmental  town,  a  public  school  of  design  for  the 
working  class,  and  exhibitions  of  models,  and  objects 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  taste,  are  established. 
Elegance,  and  variety  of  fashion  in  patterns,  can,  it  is 
probable,  never  be  overtaken  by  machinery,  or  by  the 
class  of  workmen  who  are  but  parts  in  n  machine,  so 
well  as  by  the  manual  labour  of  independent  workmen 
of  taste  and  skill  under  the  French  system.  In  the 
Hgured  stuff's  in  which  hand-labour  is  not  and  cannot  be 
superseded  by  machinery  on  account  of  the  changeable 
and  short-lived  fashion,  the  French  workmen  excel  ours, 
and  can  work  iiS  per  cent,  cheaper.  Fashion  is  too 
evanescent  and  variable  to  be  followed  up  closely  by 
machinery  ;  and  our  corn  laws,  and  other  taxes  aifecting 
labour,  turn  the  balance  against  us,  where  hand-labour 
is  in  competition  with  hand-labour.  It  is,  however,  a 
remarkable  sign  of  the  times,  that  what  is  called  fashion 
in  colours,  patterns,  and  materials  of  dress,  appears  to 
be  growing  less  cliangeable  and  fantastic  as  the  world 
grows  older.  As  the  body  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  and  not  merely  the  court  and  highest  class,  be- 
come consumers,  and  regulate  the  market,  good  Uiste, 
or  taste  with  reference  to  the  useful  in  its  require- 
ments, becomes  more  prevalent,  and  its  application  more 
steady.  One  no  where  sees  now,  as  fii'ty  years  ago,  ex- 
cept, it  may  be,  in  remote  little  German  towns,  sky- 
blue,  or  pink,  or  green,  or  pompadour  coats,  or  people 
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ivaJkin^  the  stirets  in  silk  stockings,  silk  breeches,  and 
powdered  hair.  The  taste  of  the  middle  class,  the  mass 
of  (he  consumers,  haa  iuraded  the  empire  of  fashion, 
and,  in  fact,  sets  the  fashion  to  the  higher  classes ;  and 
the  uohleman  now  would  be  laughed  at,  who  appeared 
in  any  other  shape,  colour,  or  mateiial  of  clothing,  than 
the  well-dressed  tradesman.  Exclusiveness,  the  soul  of 
fashion,  cannot  e\ist  in  the  present  cheaj>,  extensive 
production  of  clothing  material,  'i'his  greater  steadiness 
of  fashion  with  the  great  mass  of  the  consumers  of  cloth, 
cotton,  and  $ilk,  and  the  longer  endurance,  and  greater 
extension  of  the  deifiand  fur  any  fashion  that  once  gets 
established,  enable  machinery  and  large  cnpital  to  work 
even  upon  objecb*  which  would  have  been  left  formerly 
to  hand-work ;  and  the  iield  for  hand-loom  weavers  is 
narrowed  to  the  production  of  a  few  fancy  articles.  The 
hand-loom  weavers  in  the  silk  trade  in  Lyons  appear 
to  have  been  for  the  Jast  hundred  years  in  no  buperior 
or  more  prosperous  condition  than  those  in  Spitalhelds. 
As  far  back  as  1740,  it  appears  by  a  petition  to  the 
local  authorities  at  Lyons  for  raising  the  rates  of 
weaving  the  ell  of  silk  stuffy  that  the  earnings  of  a 
master-weaver  with  three  looms  in  full  work  all  the 
year  fell  short  of  the  necessary  expense  of  a  family 
living  in  the  poorest  way.  The  statement  of  the  hand- 
loom  weavers  reckons  21)6  working  days  (o2  Sundays, 
17  Iiolidays,  and  (»  days  of  military  town  guard  duty, 
being  deducted),  and  reckons  800  ells  a  year  the  pro- 
duction of  each  loom.  Bread  is  taken  at  S  sous  per 
lb.,  and  lU  lbs.  as  the  daily  allowance  of  a  man,  his 
wife,  two  children,  and  a  jounieyman.  Meat  is  taken 
at  a  sous,  and  Sjlbs.  daily  for  such  a  family,  and  wine 
J  pint,  at  5  sous  ;  and  to  meet  this  condition  of  sub- 
sistence with  such  a  family  in  full  work,  the  earnings 
are  shown  to  be  deHcient.  How  then  has  this  class  of 
operatives  existed  through  a  century?  By  going  down 
lower  in  the  scale  of  subsistence,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  inl|)o.^sil)le  to 
foresee  how  low  the  condition  of  many  masses  of  popu- 
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lation  may  be  reduced  in  the  working  manufacturing 
classes.  Jt  has  no  minimum  of  depression,  as  there 
ap{K;ars  to  be  in  the  condition  of  the  working  agricul- 
tural class.  The  reproduction  of  the  husbandman's  food, 
and  oi'  seed  for  the  following  crop,  is  the  point  below 
which  the  condition  uf  the  labouring  husbandman  can- 
not permanently  foil.  Population  and  cultivation  stop 
at  that  point ;  and  overproduction  is  a  goml,  not  an 
evil,  where  the  producers  are  themselves  the  principal 
consumers.  In  manufacturing  industry  there  is  no 
such  defined  terminus.  Labour  and  production  go  on, 
whether  food  and  cost  are  reproduced  by  the  operatives 
or  not ;  and  overproduction  is  followed  by  famine  to 
them.  The  very  prosperity  of  oue  great  body  reduces 
another  great  body  to  want  in  manufiicturing  industry. 
One  would  almost  think  there  is  a  balance  point  in 
social  well-being,  which  society  has  already  reached, 
and  chat  now  the  higher  one  end  is  mounting,  tiie  lower 
the  other  end  is  descending.  Although  the  peculiar 
manufacture  of  Lyons,  the  silk  weaving,  is  declining, 
the  country  around  Lyons  is  flourishing.  Uuilding,  re-* 
pairing,  whitewashing,  are  going  on  briskly  in  the  vil- 
lages. New  cotton  or  dax  factories,  iron-works,  and 
stean).engine  chimneys  arc  rising  along  the  river  side. 
Steam-boats,  rail-roads  from  coal  works  and  quarries, 
river  craft  carrying  goods,  iron  suspension-bridges  across 
the  stream,  are  far  more  numerous  on  tiie  Rhone  than 
on  the  Rhine — bustle  and  business  far  more  advanced. 
Industry,  in  spite  of  the  trammels  on  its  free  develop- 
ment, is  on  the  move  in  this  part  of  France,  although 
its  objects  are  changing  from  the  manufacturing  of  one 
single  article  of  luxury,  silk,  to  the  production  of  8 
great  variety  of  useful  articles,  for  which  the  command 
of  coal  and  water  carriage  in  tliis  district  gives  peculiar 
facilities.  This  will  be  a  great  manuiacturing  district^ 
and  only  wants  civil  liberty  to  be  so :  it  surpasses 
already,  in  the  activity  on  the  waters,  and  in  the  num- 
bers of  new  factories,  and  manufacturing  villages,  and  es- 
tablishments on  their  banks,  the  German  manufacturing^ 
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districts  on  the  Rhine.     Here  they  are  doing,  — there 

thev  are  but  dreaming  of  doing. 

The  ancient  palace  of*  the  popes  at  Avignon  is  now 
converted  into  a  barrack  for  infantry.  The  popes  re* 
Bided  at  Avignon  full  73  years,  frora  1303  to  I876. 
There  is  nothing  remaining  of  those  times,  but  the 
outward  shell  of  the  buildings,  and  the  names  of  the 
different  chuuibers  —  the  chamber  of  inquisition,  the 
chamber  of  torture,  the  chamber  of  execution,  and 
among  the  inhnbitnnts  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
it  is  ^id,  a  tendency  to  favour  despotism,  fanaticism, 
and  legitimacy  in  royal  rights.  The  chambers  in  the 
old  papal  residence,  so  agreeably  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity by  their  religious  uses,  and  in  which  the  names  of 
victims  are  said  to  be  still  legible  on  the  plaster  of  the 
walls,  subject  to  the  doubt  if  writing  was  so  ordinary 
an  accomplishment  in  the  fourteenth  century — were 
washed  in  blood  at  the  revolution.  Tlie  crimes  and 
sufferings  spread  over  a  century  were  surpassed  in  a 
day.  And  nuw  thcxe  chambers  of  blood  resound  with 
the  careless  laugh  and  merry  vaudeville  of  the  young 
soldiery.  A  I'Vench  barruck  is  ivorth  seeing.  The 
beds  appear  particularly  good.  Each  private  had  a  bed 
to  himself  on  an  iron  bedstead.  In  our  service,  two 
and  even  three  men  are  laid  in  one  bed.  The  French 
peasantry,  even  in  the  lowest  condition,  are  accustomed 
to  good  beds.  A  high  pile  of  bedding  seems  a  kind 
of  ornamental  furniture  indispensably  necessary  in  their 
ideas  of  housekeeping  ;  and  you  see  even  in  the  single- 
room  households  of  the  poor,  a  kind  of  display  in  the 
neatness  and  quantity  of  bedding.  This  taste  has  pro- 
bably  spread  so  widely  as  to  act  upon  the  military  ac- 
commddation.  Each  bed  htid  a  brown  cloth  coverin;^ 
neatly  covering  the  bed-clothes,  and  the  sheets  and 
mattresses  were  as  clean  and  nicely  done  up  as  in  any 
hospital.  In  this  barrack  it  struck  me  as  cbaracler- 
istic  of  the  good  relation  between  the  otiicers  and  men, 
that  on  the  inside  of  the  door  was  stuck  up  a  notice, 
that  it  would  not  be  reputable  to  be  seen  in  eertain 
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streets  mentioned,  on  account  of  houses  of  ill-fame  in 
them. 

A  great  quantity  of  very  good  wit,  which  might  have 
served  the  owners  for  any  of  their  lawi'ul  occasions,  was 
expended  some  yeais  ago  upon  the  subject  of  cookery. 
The  French  began  with  their  Science  Oastronmnifjue^ 
their  Alnutnacs  ties  Gourmands^  their  saucepans  and 
gridirons  of  honour,  and  a  thousand  equally  witty 
sayings  and  doings.  Our  manufacturers  of  roast  and 
boiled,  and  printed  paper,  our  Kitcheners,  Udcs,  and 
Glasses,  were  not  behind,  and  mixed  up  their  flour  and 
melted  butter  witli  wit  and  philosophy  as  well  as  tbeir 
neighbours.  The  subject  is  not  quite  so  ridiculous  as 
it  has  been  made.  The  food  of  a  people,  and  its  pre- 
paration, are  closely  connected  with  their  industry  and 
civilisation.  The  female  half  of  the  human  species  do 
little  other  work  in  most  communities  but  cook :  and 
much  more  than  half  of  all  the  work  of  the  other  moiety 
is  applied  to  the  direct  production  of  tlic  matcnals  for 
cooking.  The  least  observant  and  least  hungry  of 
travellers  abroad  is  struck  with  admiration  at  the  readi- 
ness with  which  a  dinner  of  eight  or  ten  dishes  of 
various  eatables  makes  its  appearance  in  foreign  inns, 
and  remembers  with  no  patriotic  feeling  the  never- 
ready  perpetual  mutton-chop  and  mashed  potatoes  of 
the  English  road.  Yet  much  of  our  national  prosperity 
and  wealth,  much  nf  the  capital  and  productiveness  of 
our  labouring  and  middle  classes,  and  especiidiy  of  the 
industrious  who  are  in  a  state  of  transition  from  the  one 
class  to  the  otlier,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  greater  sim- 
plicity and  frugality  of  diet  among  us  :  and  particularly 
to  the  great  saving  of  time  and  labour  in  its  prepara- 
tion. A  working  man,  tradesman,  or  man  in  the 
labouring  or  middle  class  in  ordinary  employment,  sits 
down  abroad  to  a  much  better  dinner  than  a  man  of 
good  realised  capital  and  in  a  thriving  way,  with  us. 
The  three  or  four  well-dressed  dishes,  princi|>aily  of 
legumes  or  other  cheap  materials,  cost  the  foreigner 
less  perhaps  in  money  than  the  bread  and  cheese,  or 
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simplv-cooked  mutton  and  potatoes  of  the  Knglisti 
dinner  of  the  man  of  the  same  class.  This  is  the  main 
economical  advantage,  indeed,  which  absentee  families 
promise  themselves  from  settling  abroad.  It  is  to  them, 
no  doubt,  un  advantage.  They  eat  and  drink  more 
sumptuously  than  they  could  at  home  for  the  same 
money.  But  this  way  of  living  is  of  great  social  disad- 
vantage to  the  people  among  whom  it  is  habittitd.  Its 
cheapness  is  but  a  delusion.  The  political  economist 
will  differ  widely  from  the  traveller,  in  his  opinion  of 
its  su]>enonty.  It  costs  a  vast  deal  more  time  and 
labour  to  bring  all  this  iinely-cooked  food  together:  it 
costs,  at  the  least,  twice  as  much  of  human  time  and 
labour  to  dine  five  millions  of  French  or  German  peo- 
ple, as  to  dine  five  millions  of  English ;  and  time  and 
labour,  be  it  remembered,  arc  the  basis  of  all  national 
wealth  and  proi»perity.  Time  and  labour  employed 
unreproductivcly  are  capital  thrown  away.  The  nicaU 
of  the  Englishman  and  of  the  Continental  man  end 
equally  in  satiating  appetite,  and  recruiting  strength. 
If  this  end  be  attained  in  England,  by  an  houi'^s  woric 
of  one  person  in  a  family  of  five  in  the  ordinary  station 
of  life  of  our  working  and  middle  class,  cooking  generally 
but  a  single  meal  in  the  day  in  the  simplest  way,  and 
on  the  Continent,  oning  to  the  general  habit  of  living, 
the  more  complicated  forms  of  cookei-y,  and  the  more 
frequent  meals,  if  the  cooking  for  such  a  family  oc- 
cupies one  of  its  members  the  whole  day,  the  English 
family  evidently  has  saved  most  capital,  or  that  from 
which  alone  capital  is  produced  —  time  and  labour  — 
in  a  given  period.  The  loss  of  time  in  the  eiiting  and 
preparation  of  food,  the  numerous  meals,  dishes,  and 
modes  of  cookery,  form  a  very  important  drawback  on 
the  prosperity  of  families  on  the  Continent  in  that 
station  in  which  with  us  very  little  time,  indeed,  is  ex- 
pended in  eating  or  cooking.  It  is  an  important 
diminution  of  the  means  of  national  wealth.  Gourniaii- 
tlisc  is  found  also  to  be  a  vice  as  troublesome  to  deal 
with  among  the  French  soldiery,  as  tippling  among 
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oui'8.  The  cravinj,'  for  variety  of  foot!  and  cookei*y 
lends  to  most  of  the  irregularities  and  dcpredatious  in 
the  field,  of  which  the  French  armies  are  accused.  The 
variety  in  food,  and  in  its  complicated  preparation,  which 
is  so  blended  with  the  habits  of  living  on  the  Continent 
that  even  the  poor  have  the  craving  for  it,  appears  by 
no  means  necessary  or  conducive  to  health,  A  remark- 
ably smaller  proportion  of  the  labouring  and  middle 
classes  abroad  are  healthy-looking  individuals  with 
blooming  looks,  pure  teeth,  and  all  external  indications 
of  vigorous  animal  condition,  than  hi  our  more  simply 
fed  jwpulation.  It  is  evidently  such  a  drawback  on  the 
acquiring  of  capital  in  the  lower  stations  of  life,  that 
the  want  of  a  middle  class  of  capitalists  —  of  men  who 
rise  by  industry  and  frugality  from  common  labour  to 
a  wider  circle  of  business  —  is  very  much  to  be  ascribed 
to  this  habitual  waste  of  time  and  labour  in  their  family 
living  and  house-keeping.  They  spend  in  immediate 
gratification  the  beginnings  of  a  working  capital. 
The  national  wealth  and  prosperity  is  materially  affected 
by  this  cause,  trifling  ami  ridiculous  as  it  appears  to  be 
in  stating  it  in  a  single  case.  In  the  total,  however,  it 
is  fully  a  fifth  of  the  time  and  labour  of  a  continental 
population,  that  is  daily  wasted  in  cookery  and  eating. 
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M0TG8   0»  OSNOA.  —  POOR  OF  GBNOA CAV5U  OP   THE    DKCLIKE 

np  GENOA. 


Genoa  —  Genoa  the  superb  !  1  first  set  my  foot  on 
Italian  land  on  the  mole  of  Genoa.  Who  does  not  picture 
to  himself,  on  approaching  the  mole  of  Genoa,  the 
grand  days  of  tliis  once  powerful  republic  —  her  doges, 
her  Doria,  and  all  her  magnificeut  aristocracy  stepping 
in  splendid  array  on  board  of  gallant  Beets  that  carried 
her  dominion  over  the  realms  of  the  East  ?  How  un- 
roraantic  is  reality  I  The  moles  of  Genoa,  as  works  of 
magnificence  and  art,  are  but  shabby  quays,  not  to  be 
named  on  the  same  day  with  the  quays  of  Leith,  Dun- 
dee, Aberdeen,  or  dozens  of  our  third-rale  shipping 
towns  on  the  British  coast.  I  see  in  Genoa  only  a 
town  of  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  covering  about  as 
much  ground  as  Aberdeen,  built  at  the  foot  and  od 
the  slopes  of  some  rocky  barren  knolls  of  about  the  earoe 
elevation,  and  as  bare  as  the  upper  half  of  Arthur's 
Seat  near  Edinburgh,  and  which  surround  a  bight  of 
the  coast,  called  by  courtesy  a  bay,  of  about  the  size  of 
one  of  the  larger  wet  docks  of  Liverpool,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  gulph  of  the  Mediten*anean.  This  bight  is  made 
a  tolerably  secure  port  by  two  piers  or  moles  dividing  it 
into  an  outer  and  iimer  harbour ;  the  latter  for  small 
craft,  and  containing  a  good  many  of  them,  and  the 
other  for  larger  vessels,  of  which,  that  is  of  brigs  and 
traders  to  foreign  parts,  there  might  be  a  score  or  more 
. —  a  show  of  masts  certainly  inferior  to  what  we  see 
daily  in  our  third-rate  ports,  such  as  Dundee,  Aberdeen^ 
or  Leith.  This  is,  next  to  Leghorn,  the  greatest  com- 
mercial port  on  this  side  of  Italy  —  one  of  the  main 
mouths  of  the  export  and  import  of  a  population  equal 
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to  that  of  Great  Britain  —  so  that  the  poor  muster  of 
sea-going  vessels  in  it  surprises  the  traveller. 

Ihe  streets  of  Genoa  are  in  general  so  narrow  that 
two  ladies  in  the  huge  sleeves  lately  in  fashion  would 
certainly  stick  if  they  met  each  other.  They  are  all 
paved  witli  Hat  stones  of  a  foot  or  two  square,  laid 
diagonally,  and  with  an  oi)en  channel  in  the  middle  of 
the  alley  for  the  run  oi"  water.  Climate  is  a  better 
scavenger  than  the  dean  of  guild,  or  dirt'l)aillic  of  our 
ancient  Scotch  burghs.  These  narrow  wynds  and 
closes  of  Genoa  are  not  dirty,  and  I'roni  the  constant 
drauglit  of  air  through  such  narrow  funnels,  are  sweet 
and  cool  in  hot  weather.  The  buildings  on  each  side  of 
these  narrow  alleys  are  |)alaces  —  lofty,  magnificent,  ex- 
tensive palaces  rising  to  the  skies,  excluding  heat  and 
even  light  from  the  two-legged  insects  dressed  in  brown 
woollen  cloaks  crawling  between  them. 

Here  in  Genoa,  the  imaginative  traveller  may  revel 
in  his  descriptions  of  orange  groves,  vine-clad  hills, 
and  marble  palaces,  mingled  in  luxuriant  mugniHccnce, 
and  rising  against  a  background  of  licaven-higli  peaks 
of  suow  cutting  into  a  deep  blue  sky  above,  and  washed 
beneath  by  a  sea  still  more  intensely  blue.  But  that 
miserable  proseman,  the  political  economist,  goes 
dodging  about  this  magnificent  city,  the  city  of  palaces, 
the  Gcnova  la  Superba,  asking,  Where  do  your  middle 
classes  live  ?  \\here  did  they  live  in  the  days  of 
Genoa's  greatness  ?  He  sees  now  that  the  same  roof 
covers  the  beggar  and  the  prince  ;  for,  on  the  grouud- 
Hours,  under  the  marble  staircases,  and  marblc-paved 
halls,  and  superb  state  rooms  on  the  first-Hoor,  there 
are  vaults,  holes,  and  coachhouse-like  places  opening 
into  the  streets,  in  which  the  labouring  class  and  small 
shopkeepers  pig  together,  living,  cooking,  and  doing  all 
family  work  half  and  half  in  the  open  air.  But  was 
this  always  so  ?  Where  did,  or  where  do  they  live,  who 
are  neither  princes  nor  beggars?  who  are  a  degree 
above  porters,  or  day  labourei-s,  or  the  small  shopkeeper 
or  tradesman  living  by  their  custom,  in  the  means  and 
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Iiabiu  of  a  civilised  existence  ?  M' Iiere  be  the  snu^, 
cnmi'ortable,  suitable  ilwelliiigs  for  thiij  middle  class, 
the  pith  and  marrow  of  a  nation,  which  cover  the  laud 
in  hui^land  and  Scotland  so  entirely  tliat  the  j^rcat 
mansion  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  in  our  national 
habitations,  wealthy  as  the  nation  is  ?  Here,  all  h 
]>al;tcc»  and  all  is  nohlensei  public  functionary,  and 
he^j^ar.  Fhey  reckon  in  Genoa,  in  clerical  function 
alone,  (i.OCM)  persons,  and  7»<^*^  military*  Sweep  away 
the  edifices  of  nobility,  those  appropruUed  to  public 
functionaries  and  their  business,  togethtT  with  churches, 
convents,  hospitals,  barracks,  theatres,  and  such  public 
huildinj^s,  and  Cienoa  would  scarcely  be  a  town.  Yet 
tienoa  is  not  a  ]M)or  town  in  one  sense.  Many  of  these 
palaces  are  inhabited  by  a  wealthy  nobility,  and,  it  is  said, 
there  are  more  capitalists,  more  great  capitalists  in  Genoa, 
than  in  any  town  in  Italy.  To  have  erected,  nnd  to  keep 
up  such  palaces  as  they  live  in,  or  even  to  afford  so  much 
dead  ytock  as  is  invested  in  the  mere  material,  the  mar- 
ble, gildinji;,  pictures  of  value,  ornaments,  and  costly 
funitut'c,  speaks  of  enormous  wealth,  both  in  past  and 
present  days.  Some  traveller  tells  us,  that  the  Italian 
noble  will  go  on  building  and  building  at  a  family 
palace  from  generation  to  generation,  living  in  the 
meantime  in  a  corner  of  it,  or  in  a  garret,  poorly  and 
shabbily.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case  here.  I 
undenvcnt  the  usual  sight-seeing  iJenance  of  the  tra- 
veller, and  was  trotted  by  a  valet-de-place  through 
sundry  niagnirtcent  palaces  —  the  Palavicini,  the  Hi  ignoii, 
the  Durazzi,  and  others.  These  appeared  to  mc  as 
complete  in  furniture,  establishment  of  servants,  and  all 
the  niaguiHcencc  of  life,  as  any  nobleman's  mansion  in 
any  country.  In  one  palace,  for  instance,  as  we  entered 
the  hall  in  the  morning  about  9  o'clock,  the  chaplain  of 
the  family  was  going  into  the  drawing-room  to  read 
family  prayers,  the  servants  went  in  after  him,  a  goodly 
number  neatly  dressed,  just  as  in  any  orderly  English 
fuuiijy  of  high  rank,  and  we  were  asked  to  wait  in  an 
adjoining   room,    until    the  service  was  over   and    the 
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family  had  retired  to  the  breakfast-room,  in  order  to 
show  us  some  paintinj^  of  note  in  the  j^rand  drawing- 
room.  It  was  more  interesting  than  the  pictures  to 
see  this  ma^iilictiit  apartment,  although  gilded,  cur- 
tained, chandeliered,  and  ornamented  with  a  costliness 
suitable  for  the  residence  of  a  crowned  head,  yet  com- 
fortably as  well  as  splendidly  furnished,  with  a  carpet 
fully  covering  the  floor,  a  blazing  fire  in  the  chimney, 
tables  covered  with  books,  ladies'  work  in  baskets  and 
work-bags,  scattered  about  the  room,  and  with  a  home 
look  of  daily  use  and  domestic  enjoyment  about  every 
thing,  which  resembled  the  taste  of  Knglish  life.  Many 
of  the  old  wealthy  mercantile  nobility  have  a]>parenlly 
fallen  from  their  high  estate,  and,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
have  been  extinguished,  or  become  impoverished ;  for 
vast  edifices  —  in  fact,  costly  palaces  —  are  occupied  by 
innkeepers  and  others,  who  could  never  have  built 
them  for  the  uses  they  are  now  put  to  ;  but  evidently  a 
class  of  Tciy  great  capitalists  remains.  They,  wilh  a 
very  great  body  of  destitute  people,  and  the  military, 
civil  functionaries,  clergy,  and  the  small  dealers  and 
tradesmen  living  by  their  expenditure,  now  constitute 
the  population  of  this  once  powerful  republic. 

May  not  the  history  of  Genoa's  commercial  greatnes* 
and  decline  become,  in  the  course  of  ages,  that  of 
England's  ?  May  not  the  one  show  in  small,  what  the 
other  will  come  to  iu  large  ?  Is  not  the  same  element 
of  decay  common  to  the  social  economy  of  both  ?  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  trade  and  manufacture,  that  great 
capital  drives  small  capital  out  of  the  field  ;  it  can  afford 
to  work  for  smaller  returns.  There  is  a  natural  tend- 
ency in  trade  to  monopoly,  by  the  accumulation  of 
great  wealth  in  few  hands.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
in  every  branch  of  trade  and  manufacture  in  Britain,  the 
great  capitalist  will,  in  time,  entirely  occupy  the  field, 
und  put  down  small  capitalists  in  the  same  lines  o( 
business  ;  that  a  uionied  aristocracy,  similar  to  that  here? 
in  Genoa,  will  gradually  be  formed,  the  middle  class 
of  small  capitalists  in  trade  and  manufacture  become 
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gradually  extinguished,  and  a  stnicture  of  society  gra- 
cluatly  arise,  in  which  lords  and  labourers  will  be  the 
only  classes  or  gradations  in  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing, as  in  the  landed  system.  An  approximation, 
a  tendency  towards  this  state,  is  going  on  in  England, 
In  many  branches  of  industry,  — for  instiincc,  in  glass- 
making,  iron. founding,  soap-making,  cotton-spinning,  — 
the  great  capitalists  engaged  in  thuni  have,  by  the 
natural  effect  of  working  with  great  capital,  driven 
small  capitals  out  of  the  field,  and  formed  a  kind  of 
exclusivu  family  property  of  some  of  these  branches  of 
manufacttire.  Government,  by  excessive  taxation  and 
excise  regulation,  both  of  which  have  ultimately  the 
effect,  as  in  the  glass  and  soap  manufacture  and  dis. 
tillery  businesSj  of  giving  a  monopoly  to  the  great 
capitalist  who  can  afford  tlie  delay  and  advance  of 
money  these  impediments  require,  has  been  hitherto 
aiding,  rather  than  counteracting,  this  tendency  of  great 
capital  to  swallow  all  the  emplcyments  in  which  small 
capital  cau  net.  It  is  a  question  practically  undctcr- 
mined,  whether  the  experiment  into  which  this  tend- 
ency has  forced  society  within  these  few  years,  the 
junction  of  small  capitalists  in  joint-stock,  subscription, 
or  share  companies,  can  compete  in  productive  industry 
with  great  capital  in  tlie  hands  of  one  or  two  partners 
wielding  great  means  with  the  energy,  activity,  and 
frugality  of  an  individual.  It  is  not  an  imaginary,  nor 
perhaps  a  very  distant  evil,  that  our  middle  classes  with 
their  small  capitals  may  sink  into  nothing,  may  become, 
as  here,  tradesmen  or  small  dealers  supplying  a  few 
great  manufacturing  and  commercial  families  with  the 
articles  of  their  household  consumpt,  or  supernumerary 
candidates  for  unnecessary  public  functions,  civil, 
military,  or  clerical  ;  and  that  in  trade,  as  in  land,  a 
noblesse  of  capitalists,  and  a  population  of  serfs  working 
for  them,  may  come  to  be  the  two  main  constituent 
parts  in  our  social  structure.  A  Genoa  in  large 
Kngland  may  possibly  become  —  with  one  small  class 
living  in  almost  royal  splendour  and  luxury  ;  and  tlic 
great  mass  of  the  community  in  rags  and  hunger. 
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I  went  to  see  the  poor  house  in  Genoa,  a  vast  ancient 
palace,  in  which  about  ISOO  poor  are  kept  upon  the 
principle  of  making  tliem  work  for  their  living.  Work, 
or  material  of  various  kinds  suited  to  the  trade  or  ability 
of  the  pauper,  is  given  out  to  eacli,  and,  wlien  fiuished, 
it  is  sold  or  valued,  tlie  cost  of  the  material  and  of  the 
rations  of  food  or  other  necessaries  supplied  to  the 
paui>er  while  producing  it,  deducteil,  and  the  balance 
paid  to  him  in  money.  Rational  as  this  principle  of 
relief  appears  to  be,  I  am  in  doubt  whether  it  answers 
well,  or  mther  in  no  doubt  that  it  answers  ill.  In  the 
small  population  of  a  town,  the  effects  may  be  more 
distinctly  traced  than  in  an  extensive  national  system 
upon  the  same  principle ;  but  the  effects  must  be  the 
same.  The  kinds  of  employment  given  to  the  pauper 
are  necessarily  those  whicn  tlie  poor  usually  live  by,  and 
which  require  few,  atid  not  expensive  tools,  and  are 
easily  acquired  and  exercised  ;  such  as  coarse  weaving, 
rope-making,  ordinary  joiner-work,  shoemaking,  tailoring 
of  slop  clothes,  &c.  Among  80,000  people  in  a  town, 
the  work  of  1800  working  in  a  poor-house,  or  as  out- 
door paupers,  at  the  common  trades  of  the  poorer  class, 
displaces  exactly  so  much  of  the  work  of  the  latter,  makes 
them  poorer  —  is  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  The  poor 
artisan  whose  market  is  anticipated  and  overstocked  by 
a  forced  production  from  the  poor-house,  and  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  he  ivho  has  to  buy  the  material  by  re- 
tail can  afford  to  produce  the  article,  must  go  to  the 
poor-house  himself.  This  is  clearly  the  effect,  in  the 
great  as  in  the  small,  of  applying  public  or  subscribed 
capital  to  pauperism,  in  a  way  that  interferes  with  any 
branch  of  industry  in  which  the  poor  usually  employ 
their  own  time  and  labour  to  keep  them  out  of  pauperism. 
If  this  be  true,  the  only  kind  of  industry  which  is  suit- 
able cither  for  pauper  or  penal  employment  in  a  com- 
munity, is  that  which  interferes  with  the  means  of 
living  of  no  other  class  in  the  community:  and  that  is 
only  labour  applied  to  the  direct  production  of  the  pauper 
or  (lenal  labourer's  own  food  and  necessaries,  as  in  the 
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poor  colonies  in  Holland,  either  in  husbandry,  fishery, 
or  work  connected  with  what  tliey  themselves  consume. 

When  we  rellect  on  the  former  greatness  and  the 
present  decay  of  this  once  powerful  state,  how  important 
tlie  lesson  it  tvaches  !  not  the  coninion-ptace  lesson  only 
of  the  instability  of  human  greatness  —  but  that  the 
misapplication  oi  capital,  or  rather  of  human  industry — 
for  capital  is  the  command  of  human  labour  and  time, 
embodied  in  the  form  of  money  —  is  the  cause  of  the 
instability  of  greatness  in  empires,  as  in  individuals. 
Look  ut  this  city  uf  Genoa  1  at  the  millions  upon  mil- 
lions that  have  been  ex|»euded  unreproductively  I  The 
loom,  the  ship,  the  steam-engine,  the  factory,  reproduce 
their  own  cost  with  a  profit,  and  the  wliole  is  laid  out, 
again  and  again,  and  to  the  latest  generation,  reproduc- 
tively  ;  but  the  palace,  the  gorgeous  ornament,  the 
pageant,  the  display  of  pomp  ami  power  in  Heets  and 
armies  and  courtly  splendour,  reproduce  nothing*  The 
labourer  earns  his  needful  food  during  the  time  he  is 
employed  in  producing  them  ;  that  done,  he  is  no  richer 
than  at  first,  and  the  means  of  his  employer  to  re-employ 
him,  the  capital  which,  laid  out  in  a  reproductive  way, 
would  have  gone  on  to  all  posterity,  augmenting  and 
extending  employment,  well-being,  and  civilisation,  is 
fixed  down,  and  buried  in  a  pile  of  stones.  The  la- 
boiners  of  the  day  earned  their  wages  for  piling  them 
together,  consumed  and  paid  for  their  meat  and  drink 
during  the  time,  and  that  is  all  the  result  of  the  outlay 
of  capital,  which,  if  the  Genoese  nobles  had  employed  it 
i*eprodiictively  in  manufacturing  or  transporting  the 
objects  of  civilised  life  for  the  consuniere  instead  of  in 
building  huge  palaces,  would  have  vivilied  the  East. 
Capital  is  a  bank-note  for  so  much  Innnan  labour.  If 
its  value  is  not  reproduced  by  its  outlay,  the  holder  of 
it  is  wasting  his  means,  and  the  industrious  of  the 
country  suffer  a  loss. 

I  mourn  not  for  Genoa.  Distant  countries  con- 
quered, plundered,  oppressed,  reduced  to  subjection  and 
barbarism,  to  enable  a  wealthy  and  ostentatious  aristo- 
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cracy  to  vie  with  each  other  in  splendid  extravagance'— 
the  middle  class  extinguished  —  the  useful  arts  and 
manufactures,  those  which  diffuse  comfort  and  civilis- 
ation through  society,  and  extend  by  their  productive 
action  the  sphere  of  human  industry,  postponed  to  the 
ornamental,  to  those  which  administer  only  to  the 
luxurious  enjoyment  of  the  few,  and  add  little  or  no- 
thing to  the  means  of  living,  well-being,  and  industrj'  of 
the  many — in  the  downfall  of  such  a  state — of  a  people 
of  princes  and  beggars  —  what  is  there  to  regret  ? 
Lord  Castlereagh  need  not  turn  him  in  his  grave,  if  the 
annihilation  of  the  Genoese  aristocracy  as  a  state  be  the 
greatest  of  his  diplomatic  sins. 
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VOTES    OH    NAPLES — SCENERY. —  VEBCTIU8.  —  FOMFBII.  — •  NftA=^ 
rOLETAN    PEOPLE.  ~-CAtJ8lL8    OF    TUEIR    LOW    CONDITION. 


'  The  Bay  of  Naples  will  not  disappoint  the  expectation 
of  the  most  imaginative  of  the  tribe  of  wanderers. 
Distant  mountain  peaks  tipped  with  snow  ri.sing  in  the 
clear  intensely  blue  sky,  are  encircled  by  the  deep  green 
forests,  below  which  bright  pasture  and  grass  fields  join 
to  a  rich  network  over  the  face  of  the  country  of  vine- 
yards, orchai'ds,  olive  and  orange  groves,  hamlets, 
towns,  villas,  terraces,  white  walls,  and  a  dazzling  con- 
fusion of  the  works  of  nature  and  of  man.  This 
splendid  hill-skirtiiig  terminates  in  sea-cliffs,  some  black, 
some  yellow,  some  bare,  some  bending  over  the  waves 
under  the  tnnglet!  luxuriance  of  southern  vegetation. 
High  over  all,  the  graceful  outline  of  Vesuvius  loses 
itself  in  the  column  of  smoke  which  rises,  and  spreads 
in  the  heavens,  concentrating  the  innumerable  details 
of  the  vast  scene  into  one  harmonious  glorious  whole. 
But  this  magnificence  nf  nature  must  be  seen;  it  can- 
not be  described.  It  is  seen  to  most  advantage  from 
the  sea.  On  shore  you  want  a  suitable  foreground. 
You  are  shut  in  between  white  walls  on  a  dusty  road,  or 
stand  upon  terraces  with  vineyards  and  orchards,  row 
behind  row,  all  around  you  ;  and  although  these  may 
please  at  a  great  distance,  they  have  but  a  patchy,  dotty 
effect  near  the  eye,  as  the  foreground  of  scenery.  The 
poet-painter  would  scarcely  select  such  objects  for  the 
foreground  of  his  landscape.  They  arc  too  artificial. 
The  great  clearness  of  the  Italian  atmosphere,  the 
absence  of  mist,  vapour,  or  exhalation  partially  hiding, 
partially  showing  distant  objects,  and  thus  giving  the 
mind  play  upon  them,  is  also  against  the  picLuiesquc 
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effect  of  this  scenery  in  j^cnoral.  All  is  distinctly  seen. 
There  is  no  delusion,  or  rather  there  is  the  delusion 
thut  distances  uppcur  smaller,  and  elevations  lower  than 
they  actually  are.  In  our  northern  scener)',  Crom  the 
va|>our  in  the  atmosphere,  the  refraction  of  the  raya 
from  a  distant  mountain  makes  it  visually,  and  to  the 
sense  of  sight  positively,  higher  than  the  actual  mea- 
surement confirms  :  and  where  mist  and  cloud  partially 
hide  the  mountain,  there  is  a  mental  refraction  magni- 
fying the  unseen,  as  well  as  a  visual  refraction  enlarging 
the  seen.  It  is  this  difference  of  the  medium  through 
which  a  country  is  viewed,  and  which  in  our  cloudy  at- 
mosphere brings  our  own  imaginations  to  act  on  objects 
of  mountain  scenery,  that  makes  the  traveller  from  the 
north  doubt  whether  the  mountains  he  sees  so  clearly 
and  minutely  in  the  south  are  really  so  much  higher 
than  those  he  has  been  accustomed  to  see  half  hid  in 
mist  and  vapour. 

Vesuvius  is  an  isolated  mountain  about  three  miles 
from  the  sea,  of  an  elevation  of  3,792  feet.  An  Ame- 
rican would  call  it  an  elegant  mountain,  and  no  English 
word  can  better  express  its  character,  so  graceful  are 
tlie  Howing  outlines  of  its  slopes  from  the  base  to  the 
summit,  on  every  side,  Vesuvius  has  been  prodigiously 
higher  than  it  now  is,  for  the  Monte  Sonnna,  a  peak 
about  8(X)  yards  north  of  the  present  cone,  and  Ot- 
tuiana  on  the  south,  are  apparently  peaks  remaining  of 
the  circumference  of  the  base  of  some  vast  ancient  cone. 
These  three  remaining  peaks,  of  which  Monte  Somma 
is  the  highest,  belong  to  one  mountain-base,  although 
divided  above  by  chasms  of  the  vast  extinct  crater,  and, 
by  ravines  below,  and  the  whole  mountain-mass  is  a 
single  independent  elevation  on  a  vast  plain,  and  un- 
connected with  the  Apennines.  To  ascend  Vesuvius 
is  no  very  difficult  feat.  The  stranger  is  beset  with 
■  guides  wailing  at  Portici  with  their  mules  and  asses,  and, 
like  watermen  at  the  Tower  stairs,  clamorous  for  a  fare, 
and  so  violent  in  their  gesticulations,  that  the  traveller 
might  suppose  they  were  going  to  roast  liim  at  the  vol- 
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cano,  nnd  were  quarrelling  about  their  shares  of  the 
meat.  Hut  it  is  the  custom  of  these  people  to  scream 
at  the  top  of  their  voices  in  ordinary  conversation,  and 
to  use  their  hands  and  arms,  as  well  as  their  tongues,  as 
explanatory  organs.  In  fact  no  guide  is  necessary,  there 
being  a  regular  foot-path,  and  the  shape  of  the  ground, 
to  lead  any  one  accustomed  to  hills»  and  the  foot-path 
is  well  frequented  at  all  hours.  You  ride  up  to  the 
hemiitage,  a  house  of  two  stories  high  like  an  old  High- 
land manse«  about  half  way  up.  or  about  an  hour  and  a 
quarter's  walk  from  the  beginning  of  the  ascent.  It  is 
fiituated  on  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  ravine 
through  which  the  lava  of  the  ancient  crater  of  Monte 
Somnia  has  (lowed,  and  that  through  which  the  lava  of 
the  present  crater,  in  its  recent  eruptions,  has  partly 
taken  its  course.  It  is  a  ridge  formed  apparently  by 
the  deposition  of  stones  and  ashes  from  the  volcano, 
upon  a  natural  feature  of  the  ground  rock  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  hermitage  is  at  the  end  oi^  the  cultivated 
ground  on  the  side  of  Vesuvius.  Above  it,  all  is  lava 
or  scoris,  and  some  of  this  rubbish  was  still  so  hot  that 
lava  ejected  eight  months  before  ignited  di*y  leaves 
thrust  into  its  crevices.  At  this  hermitage  you  may 
get  hermit's  fare  for  your  money,  a  bottle  of  good  wine 
and  an  omelette  :  and  ladies  are  carried  to  the  summit 
from  hence  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  a  sort  of 
sedan-chair,  with  about  as  much  fatigue  and  danger,  as 
in  heing  sedanncd  on  a  frosty  night  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  of  the  iashionable  streets  of  the  city  of 
Ba»h. 

Is  there  any  reason  for  supposing  that  the  fire-seat, 
the  focus  of  this  volcano,  is  situated  far  below  the  level 
of  the  plain  on  which  the  mountain  stands,  and  is  not 
contained  altogether,  or  principally,  within  the  walls  of 
the  mountain  itself?  Travellers  a?id  geologists  are  very 
apt  to  run  poetical,  when  they  fall  in  with  burning 
mountains.  They  tell  us  that  this  and  the  other  great 
volcanoes  of  the  world  are  vents  of  a  great  central  Hre 
in  the  interior  of  our  globe.    How  does  this  vast  central 
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(fire  burn  without  Vnown  coniniiinications  with  atmo- 
spheric air  or  water  ?  At  what  depth  below  tlie  crust  of 
the  earth  is  it  in  activity?  In  the  Inst  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  in  1839,  the  elevation  in  the  air  to  which   hi- 

■minous  matter,  stones  or  ashes  wore  thrown,  was  esti- 
mated or  guessed  by  intelligent  observers  to  be  about 
one  half  of  the  apparent  heijrht  of  the  mountain.      In 

^the  great  eruption  of  the  8th  of  A»<;iist,  177i^j  ^he 
height  of  the  column  of  flame,  or  ignited  matter,  was 
estimated  at  one  and  a  half  the  height  of  the  mountain, 

lor  1800  yards :  and  Sir  W  illiam  Hamilton  even  reckons 

lit  to  have  been  3,600  yards,  or  above  two  miles  high. 

[Stones,  as  large  as  hogsheads,  are  stated  by  the  Abb6 

'  de  la  Torre  to  have  been  projected  to  the  elevation  of 
400  yards.     In  177'^»  *  niass  of  lava  of  120  cubic  feet 

1 18  staled  by  De  Bottis  to  have  been  projected  to  an  ele- 
vation from  which  he  reckoned  the  descent  to  have  oc- 

I  cupied  nine  seconds  of  time.  This  ftict  would  also  give 
an  elevation  of  about  4-00  yards.      Now  the  projecting 

I  force  cannot  have  been  working  at  any  immense  distance 
below,  such  as  the  semidiameterof  the  earth,  nor  at  any 
considerable    portion  of  it,  because  gravity  and  atmo- 

I  spheric  resistance  woidd  oppose  the  elevation  of  huge 

I  masses  of  stone  through  such  a  space.  No  solid  masses 
of  matter,  such  as  stones,  rocks,  lava,  could  be  projected 
entire  and  compact,  against  the  column  of  air  through 
such  a  distance  ;  but  would  come  to  the  surface  of  the 

!  earth  from  such  a  depth,  be  the  crust  over  this  central 

j  focus  ever  so  thin,  in  a  liquid  or  gaseous  state.  The 
points  of  ejection,  also,  the  vents  of  a  central  fire-action, 

,  would  naturally  be  always  and  invariably  in  the  points 
of  least  resistance  ;  that  is,  in  the  lowest  plains,  not  in 
the  points  of  greatest  resistance,  the  sunmiits  of  high 
and  weighty  nmnnlaina  resting  on  the  plains.  The 
prodigious  power  of  volcanic  agency  on  and  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  is  the  strongest  proof  that  the 
focus  of  that  power  is  at  no  immense  distance  below  its 
visible  energy.  The  supposed  communications  between 
Vesuvius  and  Etna,  Stromboli,  Hecla,  or  even  the  Sol- 
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faterra,  are  not  supported  by  historical  facts  of  any 
coiTcspondence  between  their  eruptions.  The  commu- 
nication even  of  tliis  volcanic  focus  with  the  sea,  at  three 
miles*  distance,  is  very  doubtful,  and  rests  only  upon  the 
ejection  of  torrents  of  water  in  one  or  two  of  the  re- 
corded eruptions :  but  besides  the  explanation  of  rain- 
water  accumulating  in  the  hollow  of  the  crater,  and  at 
one  period  forming  in  it  a  small  pond  or  lake,  the  gases 
evolved  in  the  combustion  within  the  crater  might,  by 
their  combination  in  the  air,  produce  water.  Water 
from  the  sea  passing  through  such  a  focus  of  fire,  would 
undoubtedly  be  ejected  in  a  gaseous  state. 

TTie  most  instructive  apin-arance  to  the  traveller 
who  carries  the  ordinary  smattering  of  geological  theory 
with  him  is,  that  the  ashes,  cinders»  dust,  stones, 
whether  loose,  or  indurated  and  cemented  by  pressure, 
beat,  or  other  causes,  into  tu^  rock  more  or  less  com- 
pact —  in  short,  all  ejected  matter  from  the  volcano  that 
IS  not  ejected  in  a  li()uid  state  like  lava,  is  deposited  in  a 
distinct  order  or  stratification.  Tlic  larger  particles  arc 
in  one  regular  bed,  above  which  is  another  bed  of  finer, 
above  that  another  and  another  of  finer  and  finer  par- 
ticles, each  bed  lying  with  a  certain  character  of  regu- 
larity above  the  other,  as  in  water  depositions ;  and  then 
comes  another  bed  or  layer  of  rougher,  larger  particles, 
and  a  similar  gradation  of  finer  regularly  above  it. 
Where  the  tufa  rock  is  laid  bare  in  section,  as  by  the 
roa<l  leading  to  the  hermitage,  and  also  in  the  rocks 
about  Naples,  and  in  the  excavations  at  Pompeii,  this 
stratified  tendency  of  the  ejected  matter  is  to  be  seen. 
W'hen  the  matter  — dust,  ashes,  fine  particles,  stones  — 
is  ejected,  the  densest  falls  first  to  the  ground,  is  the 
first  deposited  from  the  atmosphere,  exactly  as  if  water 
instead  of  air  had  been  the  medium  in  which  the  par- 
ticles had  been  suspended.*      Then  follow  bed  afler  bed. 


•  Goethe  in  his  oWrvations,  dated  6rh  March,  1787,  on  Vesurius 
in  a  state  of  eruption,  says,  that  the  heavy  pieces  of  rock  fell  Hret 
and  rolled  down  the  cone  with  a  deadeDing  noise ;   the  tmalli. 
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each  in  succession,  according  to  the  size  or  gravity  of  its 
particles.  A  new  ejection  of*  the  same  eruption  follows 
with  the  same  succession  fi*om  coarse  to  Hne  particles, 
deposited  upon  the  former  deposition.  If  this  tendency 
to  stratlHcation  in  the  ejected  matter  of  volcanic  agency 
be  confirmed  by  more  extensive  observation,  it  would 
explain  in  a  satisfactory  way  many  puzzling  geological 
appearances  —  such  as  the  stratified  formation  of  rocks 
composed  of  crystalline  or  chemically  aggregated  par- 
ticles, the  veins  or  bands  of  rough  pebbles  in  old  red 
sandstone,  the  stripes  alternating  in  almost  all  rocks. 
If  geologists  exclude  all  regularity  from  volcanic  agency, 
and  confine  stratification  to  aqueous  deposition,  how 
many  deluges  must  tliey  take  to  account  for  a  striped 
pebble,  or  a  sandstone  with  bands  or  beds  running 
through  it  at  every  three  or  four  inches,  or  lamellated 
structure  of  any  kind  ?  And  Iiow  would  they  account 
for  the  formation  of  gneiss  with  its  character  of  regularity 
in  the  arrangement  of  its  particles?  The  striated  arrange- 
ment of  its  constituent  partich^s,  and  the  lamellated 
structure  and  stratified  ibnnation  of  rock  of  crystalline 
or  chemically  aggregated  particles,  may  all  he  explained 
without  the  clumsy  supposition  of  some  unknown  tluid 
in  which  these  particles  were  suspended,  and  from  which 
they  were  mecnanically  deposited,  by  taking  them  as 
they  naturally  lie  after  being  ejected  by  a  volcano  and 
deposited  in  succession  according  to  their  gi^avity,  and 
supposing  them  welded  or  partly  fused  together  by  the 
continuance  or  renewal  of  the  heat.  The  air  as  well  as 
water  has  been  a  medium  in  forming  the  mechanically 
deposited  stratified  rocks,  and  it  is  instructive  to  see, 
from  what  goes  on  at  eruptions  of  this  volcano,  that 
many  appearances  ascribed  to  aqueous  belong  in  reality 
also  to  volcanic  agency,  and  may  be  simply  explained  by 


Btones  fell  pattering  afterwards,  and  then  the  ftliower  of  ashes  rushed 
down  :  orfd  that  this  was  by  regular  pauses  which  could  even  be 
measured  by  countiag  iu  the  tnterraht  between  each  shnwer. 
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kimilar  processes  going  on  here  according  to  the  vmmi 
law  of  gravity. 

Pompeii,  the  victim  of  the  mountain,  \osies  much  of 
it!i  interest  from  the  removal  to  the  museum  at  Naples 
of  every  article  that  could  be  removed.    All  the  uicieQt 
uten.Hits,  household  goods,  and  personal  ornaments  of 
the  inhabitants,  had  an  interest   upon    the   very   spot 
where  they  were  last  used  and  handled  by  their  owners 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  which  is  lost  under  glass  caaea^ 
in  modem  xhow-rooms,   with  a  prattling  cicerone  in 
black  silk  name-me*nots  showing  them  off,     Wliat  re- 
mains at  I'ompcii  are  pillars  of  brick  stuccoed  over, 
walU  stuccoed,  and  embellished  with  some  rude  paint- 
ings  and   ornaments  iu   fresco   on   the    plaster,    done 
mostly  with  red  ochre,  and  some  mosaic  or  tessclnted 
work  in  marble  on  the  floor,  representing,  in  black  and 
white   inlaid  stones,  ill-drawn  Hgures  of  animals,  and 
such   ornaments.     The    interior   arrangement   of   the 
houses  is  more  interesting  than  any  thing  remaining  tn 
$itu  at  Pompeii.     It  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  amount, 
or  rather  of  the  want  of  physical  civilisation,  of  domestic 
comfort,  and  of  luxury  in  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  the 
ancients.     The  streets  of  Pomj>eii  have  been   narrow 
lanes  ill  paved,  and  ill  kept,  the  ruts  worn  by  the  cart 
wheels  iu  the  bare  rock  appearing  in  the  street  \  and 
from  these  ruts  being  single,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
there  was  little  continuous  traffic  of  carts  in  oppcKtite 
directions,  no  lines  of  going  and  coming  carts  ;  but,  as 
is  the  case  now  in  smalt  Italian  towns,  the  caits  have 
come  in  from  the  country  in  the  morning,  and  gone  out 
in  the  evening  in  the  same  ruts  iu  which  they  arrived. 
The  housei!  have  been  generally  low  without    upstair 
rooms,  aud  constructed  generally  on  one  plan.      An 
outside  wall  encloses  a  square  or  oblong  space,  and*  ex- 
cept  the  street  door,  is  witlu)ut  ojK;ning  to  the  outside 
for  light  or  air.     The  roof  has  run  with  a  slight  slope 
from  this  outside  dead  wall  to  an  inner  wall  jiarallel  to  it, 
which  detennincd  the  breadth  of  the  ajwrtmeuts,     A 
row  of  pillars   connected  with   each    other   by  round 
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Srclicg,  or  by  beams  within  this  inner  wall  all  arouiid  the 
open  space,  has  supported  the  extremity  of  the  roof  on 
every  side  of  the  square  open  court,  and  has  furnished 
a  covered  colonnade  all  round  it.  In  the  centre  of  this 
open  court,  which  is  in  the  best  houses  paved  with 
marble  in  oniamentnl  figures,  has  been  a  fountain, 
cisten),  or  receptacle  for  tlie  niin  water  from  the  roofs  ; 
and  this  open  court  appears  to  liave  been  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  mansion,  or  its  equivalent.  The  doors  and 
windows  of  all  the  rooms  have  o|>ened  into  the  colonnade. 
The  rooms  are  very  small,  about  ten  or  twelve  feet 
square,  and  have  been  dark  and  ill  ventilated,  the  win- 
dows, small  openings,  in  general  without  glass,  and  for 
sake  of  shelter  made  in  the  inside  wall  under  the  roof 
of  the  colonnade.  'I'he  rooms  have  seldom  communi- 
cations with  each  other,  but  each  opens  into  the  covered 
gailury  or  colonnade.  The  best  rooms  are  very  small, 
have  never  been  lined  with  wood,  hut  merely  plastered, 
and  a  rude  ornament  in  ochre  or  red  lead  delineated  on 
the  plaster.  Under  this  square  of  dwelling  rooms  has 
been  a  sunk  Hoor,  or  square  of  vaults  for  cellars,  and  for 
lodging  the  slaves.  In  one  of  these  was  found  the 
skeleton  of  a  slave,  who  has  had  a  bell  fastened  round 
his  neck,  as  we  put  a  bell  on  a  cow  or  sheep.  In  none 
of  these  mansions,  which,  with  masters  and  slaves,  must 
have  been  very  close,  crowded,  and  inconvenient,  is 
there  any  appearance  of  an  outhouse,  yard,  privy,  or 
detached  building  of  any  kind.  The  rooms  have  been 
merely  used  to  retire  to  at  night  or  in  bad  weather  ; 
and  the  open  court  in  the  centre,  the  covered  colonnade 
running  round  it,  and  the  bath-room,  have  been  the 
living  places  by  day.  A  baiiking,  Lazaroni,  out-oildoor 
life  has  been  then,  as  now,  the  way  of  living  in  this  part 
of  Italy. 

The  two  distinct  theatres,  one  for  comedy  and 
one  for  tragedy,  and  the  amphitheatre  with  its  seats  for 
the  different  classes  of  spectators,  its  dens  for  the  wild 
beasts,  its  issues  for  them,  and  for  the  prisoners  con- 
demned to  be  their  victims  —  often  prisoners  of  war, 

c  c 
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not  criminals  —  arc  the  most  interesting  remains  of 
public  structures  in  Pompeii,  What  «  singular  state  of 
barbaric  civilisation  I  The  whole  population  of  a  little 
town  of  six  or  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  even  the 
female  sex,  the  vestals,  siKTtators  of  such  scenes  of 
carnage  I  All  classes  delighting  in  combats  whicb  have 
not  had  even  the  excitement  of  an  equality  between  the 
parties,  or  of  a  doubtfid  issue,  or  of  the  possibility  of 
the  escape  of  the  human  combatant  I  The  sheer  lust 
of  blood-and-torture  spectacle  has  been  the  only  gra- 
tification of  this  refined  people  I  The  scholarship  of 
eighteen  centuries  has  been  extolling  Roman  viitue^ 
iiomnn  civilisation,  Roman  ai*ts,  arms,  and  institutions, 
until  men  arc  almost  afraid  to  express  the  opinion,  that 
the  fine  arts,  sculpture,  architecture,  poetry,  oratory, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them,  have  been  vastly  over-rated  as 
indications,  or  means  o(  civilisation.  The  Romans^ 
with  all  these,  were  in  a  n>ore  uncivilised  social  con- 
dition, had  more  of  the  tastes  and  habits  of  savage  life 
in  their  highest  and  most  refined  period,  than  the  in- 
habitants of  New  Zealand  or  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
when  we  first  discovere<l  them.  King  Tommaha  or 
Prince  Pommai-ec  was,  in  reality,  much  less  of  a  savage 
than  Julius  Caesar,  or  A\igustus. 

Naples  is  a  wondcd'ul  den  of  human  aniraals. 
Beggars,  thieves,  and  idlers  are  lounging  at  every 
comer :  ladies,  monks,  and  military  fill  the  streets. 
Where  is  the  industry,  or  what  the  means  and  capital, 
that  keeps  this  mass  in  life  and  movement?  It  must 
be  the  concentration  and  expenditure  of  almost  all  the 
incomes  and  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  in  this  one 
spot,  by  nobility,  churchmen,  and  military.  The  bustle 
and  iiubbub  in  the  Strada  de  Toledo  is  as  great  as  in 
the  most  crowded  street  of  London  ;  but  if  yon  mark 
the  stream  of  people,  you  see  the  crowd  here  consists 
of  idlers  hanging  about,  not  of  passengers  hastening 
silently  through  on  their  affairs.  All  are  talking  at 
once  at  the  highest  pitch  of  their  voices,  and  hands  and 
arms  are  going  as  violently  as  tongues.     In  the  secondary 
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iiiiti  poorer  streets,  people  sqiiattitin;  on  the  stones  in  the 
sun  or  shade,  sleepin;?,  eating,  working,  hmitiug  for 
vermin  in  their  clothes,  playing  a  favourite  game  of 
betting  on  the  number  of  Hnf;;ers  held  up  (a  Roman 
came,  mtcare  dt^ifi.s\  all  out  of  doors,  and  ail  screaming 
like  peacocks,  give  no  favourable  impression  of  their 
social  condition. 

It  is  very  striking  to  see  in  this  finest  soil  <ind  cli- 
mate  of  Europe,  this  land  ovcrHowing  with  the  richest 
productions  for  the  use  of  man,  the  |>easantry  and 
townspeople  of  the  labouring  class  c-Iotlicd  in  sheep- 
skius  with  the  wool  on,  and  in  all  respects  worse  clad, 
more  wretched,  and  in  food,  lodging,  property,  sense  of 
decency  in  their  habits  and  ways  of  living,  in  a  lower 
condition  than  the  Laplander  on  the  Norwegian  (icidc. 
Their  line  climate  is  their  curse.  Many  of  the  wants 
and  desia'3  which  with  ns  are  the  greatest  stimulants  to 
industry,  and  to  all  the  virtues  that  spring  from  industry, 
arc  of  little  importance  here  in  the  catalogue  of  human 
gratifications.  Life  m;»y  be  enjoyed  without  them  ;  and 
therefore  the  industry  is  wanting,  along  with  the  mo- 
tives. The  labouring  roan  with  us,  who  could  ask,  why 
Bbould  I  strive  to  get  regular  employment,  or  to  earn 
high  wages  ?  would  be  deemed  insane.  To  buy  meat, 
drink,  fuel,  lodging,  clothing,  and  social  respect  among 
those  of  your  own  station,  would  be  the  reply.  But  in 
this  country,  the  labouring  man  is  no  fool,  who  asks, 
what  enjoyment  or  gratification  can  high  wages  gained 
by  constant  hard  work  give  me,  equal  to  the  enjoyment 
of  doing  nothing,  of  basking  in  the  sun,  or  sleeping  in 
the  shade,  doing  nothing?  l''uel,  clothing,  lodging, 
food,  are  in  this  climate  supplied  almost  spontaneously 
to  man,  I'uei  to  cook  with  is  all  we  need  of  firing,  and 
even  that  may  be  dispensed  with  by  most  working 
people,  for  our  food  is  sold  to  us  ready  cooked  at  the 
corner  of  every  street.  It  would  be  wa.ste,  and  no 
comfort  in  it,  to  light  a  fire  In  our  own  dwellings. 
Clothing  we  only  want  to  cover  our  naketlncss  ;  a  ragged 
cloak,  or  sheepskin  jacket  three  generations  old,  does 
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that.  Lodging  is  only  necessary  to  sleep  in,  nn<l  shelter 
lis  from  rain.  A  mere  shed,  like  a  coiich-house,  does 
tliat.  We  live  out  of  doors.  Animnl  food  is  not  ne- 
cessary, where  olive  oi!  is  so  plentiful  as  to  be  used  for 
frying  all  vegetable  and  farinaceous  food,  and  assimilating 
it,  88  nutritious  aliment,  to  flesh  meat.  Olive  oil,  wine, 
Indian  com,  flour,  legumes,  fruit,  are  to  be  got  in 
ext'hiingc  for  owr  labour  at  vintage  and  harvest,  during 
a  few  weeks  when  these  crops  require  a  great  number  of 
hands  at  once.  Why  should  we  labour  every  day? 
This  is  the  condition  of  all  around  us  in  onr  station  ; 
why  should  we  labour  ? 

It  is  the  case,  that  steady,  regular,  cvcry-day  industry 
is  actually  not  required  for  enabling  these  peopleto  satisfy 
the  few  wants  which  the  blessings  of  the  climate,  of  the 
soil,  and  of  the  cheap  nutriment  of  olive  oil,  Indian 
com,  small  fish,  and  tniits,  leave  them  ;  and  they  only 
work  by  fits  and  starts,  Lazamni  is  rather  a  character, 
than  a  class  of  the  |>eoplc.  They  are  all  Lazaroni  in 
their  social  condition,  in  the  lounging  about  idle,  and 
in  a  state  almost  of  nudity,  when  not  forced  by  want 
to  look  for  a  short  job,  and  in  their  out-of-door  way  of 
Jiving.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  products  of  the  climate, 
that  the  demand  for  labour  on  the  land  is  desultory  — 
requiring  great  numbers  of  hands  (or  short  periods  ;  and, 
consequently,  the  payments  are  made  in  portions  of  the 
material  worked  upon,  not  in  regular  wages.  But  this 
material  includes  those  necessaries  of  life  for  which,  in 
other  climes,  people  must  labour  steadily,  day  after  day. 
The  amount  of  food  here,  in  chestnuts,  figs,  fruit,  le- 
gumes, cakes  of  Indian  corn,  various  small  fish,  and  in 
the  nutriment  of  olive  oil  added  to  these  otherwise 
unsubstantial  articles  of  diet,  sui-passcsall  we  understand 
by  abundance  in  northern  countries ;  and  all  these 
require  but  very  little  human  labour  for  their  production. 
I'ood  for  the  idle,  that  is  food  requiring  small  and  ir- 
i*egular  application  only  of  human  labour,  is  abundant; 
and  this  is  evident,  from  the  way  in  which  common  work 
is  carried  on.     Time  and  labour  seem  not  worth  saving 
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in  llicir  estimation.  The  women  arc  nniversally  saunter- 
ing about,  spinning  wool  or  flax  with  the  distaff*  and 
si>indIo.  A  woman  will  spin  as  mnch  yam  at  her 
spinning-wheel  in  an  hour,  at*  in  a  week  with  her  distaff" 
and  spindle.  Hut  I  doubt  if  a  spinning-wheel  could  he 
J'ound  in  Naples.  I  have  seen  two  men  carrying  be- 
tween them,  slung  upon  a  pole  on  their  shoulders,  a 
common-sized  jMiving-stone.  One  of  them  could  have 
transported  six  such  stones  in  a  common  wheelbariow, 
with  ease.  Boats  ai*c  manned  with  six  or  seven,  or  even 
ten  men,  A  man  and  a  boy,  or,  at  the  utmost,  two 
men,  would  be  the  crew  of"  such  a  craft  in  any  other 
country.  I  have  seen  two  asses  with  a  driver  to  each, 
and  a  padrone,  or  overseer,  on  liorsebaek  to  attend  them, 
employed  in  trailing  into  town  two  stiekii  with  each  ass, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  saddle,  and  the  sticks  positively 
of  a  size  that  one  of  the  drivers  might  have  carried  the 
whole  four.  In  every  job,  the  pa<irone,  the  helper,  the 
looker-on,  the  talker,  and  the  listener,  seem  indis- 
pensable pci'sonages.  The  division  of  labour  may  be 
an  evil  as  well  as  u  good  in  society.  It  is  an  evil,  if  the 
time  and  labour  saved  by  it  be  not  applied  to  rcpro. 
duetion.  It  is  an  evil  among  these  Lazaroni.  Six  men 
doing  the  work  of  two  merely  multiply  themselves  and 
their  idle  habits  by  their  division  of  labour.  They  do 
notliiiig  with  the  time  and  labour  they  have  gained  by 
the  division — if  they  have  gained  any  by  it  —  in  their 
way  of  working.  This  is  a  point  not  so  thoroughly  con- 
sidered by  our  political  economists  as  it  shoultl  be. 
The  saving  of  time  and  labour  by  machinery,  or  by  a 
division  of  labour,  is  not  of  itself  of  any  value,  nor  is  it 
adding  to  national  wealth  of  itself,  as  our  great  political 
economists  Adam  Smith  and  M'fulloch  teach  us.  It 
is  only  of  value,  and  adding  to  national  wealth,  if  the 
time  and  labour  saved  be  employed  in  other  production. 
Steam,  for  instance,  applied  to  pumping  water  out  of 
mines,  to  moving  machinery,  and  so  on,  adds  to  national 
wealth,  only  because  the  men  and  time  employed  in 
pumping,  or  in  moving  hand-engines,  arc  immediately 
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canlojrcd  in  other  analagons  prodactm  irfiour.  Bat 
if  toejr  could  not  be  employed,  if  any  bnncii  of  uuliutry, 
tt,  for  iMtance,  ah  husbandry  Ubour,  or  a\l  ihirtinatwig, 
or  all  tailoring,  could  be  executed  by  ateam  nm  himj|, 

the  nation,  the  communiKVt  wooJd  be  no  gainer,  vnloa 
tlic  classes  thrown  out  of  work,  and  idle,  can  be»  and 
are,  employed  and  abvofbed  in  some  other  kind  of  p«o> 
dtictivc  labour.  One  class  only,  the  euiployera,  unwhl 
be  gainers  at  the  expense  of  another  class ;  and  unlcai 
tliat  class  can  become  producti\'c  in  some  other  farraoch 
of  industry,  there  is  a  loss,  not  a  gain,  to  the  natioo  even 
by  niachificry.  llie  division  of  labonr  here  is  the  off- 
spring of  idleness,  not  of  indur^try  ;  and  produces  idle- 
ness, not  industry.  It  is  followed  by  no  increased 
production.  This  evil,  in  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  of  Italy,  is  no  closely  connected  with  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  climate,  that  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
inhubitants  of  tliis  t>art  of  the  Italian  jKnlnsula  ever 
were  in  any  higher  state  of  civilisation  than  they  are  in 
at  this  day.  What  were  the  inhabitants  of  Fonipeii, 
but  3  population  of  slaves  cuhivatiug  the  earth  in  chains, 
of  I^zaroni  basking  in  the  sun,  and  of  public  func- 
tionaries and  patricians  of  enormous  wealth,  to  nhuni 
the  Lazuroui  were  so  formidable  that  it  was  necessary 
to  feed  tlicm,  and  keep  them  in  amusement  nnd  excite- 
ment by  such  sliows  and  bloody  s]>octacles  as  suited 
their  half  savage  state?  The  mass  of  the  people  then, 
us  now,  have  liad  no  wants,  but  tliosc  which  the  soil, 
with  desultory  labour,  could  supply — no  ciiilisiu^ 
desires  for  comforts  and  enjoyments  which  iudustiy 
only  produces. 

It  is  chnroctcristic  here  of  the  social  condition,  that 
all  tradesmen's  work  —  shoemakers',  tinsmiths*,  copper- 
smiths* work — is  carried  on  out  of  doors,  in  the  open 
air,  amidst  the  p;oss]]>  and  bustle  of  the  street  passengers ; 
and  all  domestic  business  is  done  on  the  pavement,  or 
in  cellars,  or  vaults  oi  coach-house-likc  dwellings,  with 
n  side  open  to  the  street,  leaving  the  whole  interior  of 
their  households  exposed  to  view,  aud  oidy  shut  in  at 
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night  or  in  rainy  weather,  there  being  no  windows  to 
these  dens.  The  sense  or  ("eehng  of  domestic  ]irivacy, 
or  the  tastes,  civilised  habits,  and  virtues  connected 
with  this  reeling,  cannot  exist,  where  the  whole  family 
arc  sejMirated  i'roin  tlie  view  of  the  passengers  in  the 
streets,  even  when  in  bed,  only  by  a  bit  of  mat  hung  up 
for  the  occasion.  Whoever  considers  well  the  causes 
which  act  on  the  social  state  of  tlie  Irish  or  Xcnpolitanf 
and  the  Swiss  or  French  people  in  the  same  station  of 
life,  will  find  that  the  lodging  of  a  population,  the 
ordinai'y  standai*d  of  house  accommodation  for  the 
families  of  the  lowest  class,  is  very  closely  connected 
with  their  moral  condition.  The  Hrst  step,  perhaps, 
towards  the  imbuing  the  Irish  people  with  the  [icaccl'ui 
habits  they  are  accused  of  wanting,  would  be  giving 
them  timber  A*ce  of  duty,  for  building  their  dwellings 
on  a  civilised  standard  of  accommodation. 

The  soil  and  climate  which  produce  industry  pro- 
duce the  real  crop  on  which  man  lives  in  well-being, 
civilisation,  and  comfort — and  not  the  soil  and  climate 
which  produce  the  objects  of  industry :  and  viewing 
the  world  in  lai^e,  industry  will  be  found  to  thrive  m 
every  country,  almost  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  value 
and  amount  of  its  natural  productions.  This  is  a  just 
balance  made  by  Providence  in  the  lot  of  man.  With. 
their  crops  of  wine,  oil,  silk,  grain  of  every  kind,  and 
endless  succession  of  fruits  and  of  vegetable  food,  with 
their  peipetual  fine  weather  and  easy  life,  what  is  the 
condition  produced  by  these  very  advantages,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  earthly  paradise*?  The  poorest  cotter 
on  the  poorest  li  ill-side  in  the  north  of  iScotland  is  a 
decently  clothed,  decently  brought-up,  intellectual  man, 
with  habits  and  ideas  of  a  civilised  being,  compared  to 
the  half-naked,  filthy,  half-savage  human  animal  wal- 
lowing in  a  sheepskin  with  the  wool  on,  and  a  tattered 
brown  cloak,  as  his  only  body  covering,  upon  the  marble 
steps  of  the  palaces  and  churches  of  Italy.  I'he  soil 
and  climate  are  not  more  superior  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Naples  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  north  oi'  Kuropu 
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If  to  thoeite  add  the  MO^rticdftgyaf  1,9601 
ODd  the  Boaa  wfao  ae  717  n  ■■Bbci;  *•  h*««  ■  ail 
7,309  pnoBt  witfadinni  frm  theaanBili  iif  iiJiiiliji, 
and  eamiog  ucal  mfcrnrr  and  afl  tliat  awn  atma  to 
flbcaii  bir  indaiitrj,  Bi  odMT  ca^ioyBOKa  thfli  dK  nscAd 
arta.  We  wet  l!m,  fai  ila  extfeaaev  the  areikn^  of  a 
forced  cfaurdi  rilftiwin,  of  a  naaMnaa  frtaliliwiirfnl 
of  dcigy  in  a  iiwamilj.  Tbe  cftcte  will  be  pro- 
portioaably  tbe  mom  wltalwcwEi'  be  tbe  id^ioa ;  the 
aame  praponiouablx  in  IVeab^terian  Glngow  as  in 
Catholic  Xaples»  if  the  derioal  body  were  ioucawal 
upon  the  priaci]de  of  wfast  govennacBts  and  defgynuy 
think  requisite  for  a  peoplet  ioftead  of  upon  the  prin* 
ciple  that  tke  people  t>icimrhca  will  pnmde  for  tbeir 
own  religions  instmclKNi  accotJiug  to  tfcenr  wants*  and 
recipieiit  capability  of  using  it.  Carry  the  clerical 
c*t«)lUiimcnt  of  Glasgow  to  1-,87S  persons,  which  would 
be  in  proportion  to  that  of  Naples — if  that  number 
would  Batbfy  our  admirers  of  church  extension — abstract 
this  number  from  the  pursuits  of  productiTe  industry — 
and  Glasgow  would  be  another  Naples. 

This  Nwplcs  is  the  St.  Giles's  of  Europe.  I  would 
advise  the  first  pedlar  who  travels  this  road  to  bring  in 
his  pack  a  goodly  ajiJiortment  of  small-toothed  couibs  — 
not  tliat  the  natires  are  civilised  enough  to  need  such 
machinery  —  they  use  more  summary  measures,  and 
you  see  tlieni  sitting  all  of  a  row  before  ilicir  doors  with 
their  heads  in  each  other's  Ia[>s  in  turns,  and  searching 
(or — animated  ideas ', — but  for  the  benetit  of  the  Engli^ 
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ladies  who  may  visit  Naples.  A  man  impregnates  his 
skin  with  the  effluvia  of  tobacco  and  wine,  and  offers  no 
such  tempting  pasture  to  the  herds  and  flocks  of  his 
Neapolitan  majesty  ;  but  a  delicate  English  lady,  in  all 
her  cleanliness  and  loveliness,  swarming,  as  she  must  be 
• — whew!  The  English  lady,  in  fact,  must  leave  all 
her  delicacy  at  home,  and  all  her  blushes,  unless  a  small 
travelling  assortment,  if  she  intends  to  reside  among 
this  more  than  half-naked,  and  ali-alive  people.  The 
country  about  Naples  may  be  an  earthly  paradise  :  but 
it  is  paradise  afler  the  fall,  given  up  to  the  serpent  for 
an  habitation. 
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tkirtT  nnlei  a  dsr.  Than  b  cnen  tbe 
atttea^Um^  tkb  war,  tnar  a»  the  tfrircry  x  tfe  cod  ot  hii 
imSfa^einent,  mar  hare  to  ride  iuf  horses  lack  without 
v»T  retom  ^e,  which  he  woald  have  if  the  carriage  as 
w^I  ax  the  honei  belonged  to  him,  yoa  are  Dot  mnch 
cheacffkTf  and  are  Ta^tlr  slower  in  toot  moTemeiits,  than 
with  fyr4t  hone* :  and  the  owner,  or  Tetturino,  will 
marc^iy  t-jmn:  himseit  to  ride  back  with  his  horses  if  he 
vjkti  \»t%i  (M'^nv  lad  upon  tou  to  do  the  jobu  The  third, 
and  ordinary  way  of  iraTelling  for  all  ranks  in  the 
i'jrtiuiry,  JA  by  a  voitun'n,  or  vetturino,  who  has  his  own 
tarriH^t',  and  hones,  lliey  are  a  class  of  coach  pro- 
]9r'u!ior%,  many  of  them  inteliigeot,  respectable  men» 
who  drive  a  li^ht  carriage  of  their  own  that  will  hold 
four  imtide  and  two  oubtide  passengers,  and  with  a 
puir  of  gaimt,  l>oTiy  horses.  \ou  engage  the  number 
of  plfKM.'H  you  waul,  and  the  vetturino  visits  all  the  inns 
to  find  other  travellers  going  the  same  road  to  fill  up 
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the  empty  places.     There  is,  of  course,  considerable 
dift'eience  in  the  rates  paid,  even  in  the  same  carriage, 
for  the  same  distance,  as  the  vctturino  will  take  any  fare 
at  last  rather  than  none.      It  is  necessary,  also,  to  have 
R  regular  contract  in  writing,  and  to  insure  it  by  taking 
an  earnest  upon  it  — a  piece  of  money  from  the  vcttu- 
rino, which  is  returned  to  him  when  he  is  fairly  on  the 
road ;  for  in  Italy  it  appears  to  be  the  principle  in  all 
dealings  between  man  and  man  —  impose  if  you  can. 
The  avcnige  expense,  travelling  in  this  way,  is  about  10^. 
sterling  a  day  for  each  passenger  :  but  this  includes  your 
living  on  the  road,  that  is,  a  dinnci'-breakfast — dinner 
as  to  the  fare,  but  breakfast  as  to  the  hour,  about  ten  or 
eleven  —  a  good  8up|>cr  at  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening, 
and  your  bed.     The  vetturino  always  engages  for  the 
living,  and  the  traveller  is  much  better  served,  and  more 
cheaply,  than  if  he  paid  for  himself.    The  vetturino  form 
a  class  all  over  the  Continent,  known  to  each  other,  and 
have  the  innkeepers  at  their  command,  because  the  inn 
which  had  the  reputation  of  serving  their  ]>assengers  ill 
might  as  well  be  shut  up.    An  English  family  travelling 
in  their  own  carnage  with  four  post  horses  would  not 
get  the  best  beds  or  the  best  fare  at  evei7  Italian  inn, 
if  a  known  vetturino  with  his  passengers  came  to  the 
door  at  the  same  moment.     The  ordinary  way  of  their 
travelling  b,  to  statt  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  stop 
at  nine  or  ten.     They  start  again  at  two  and  travel  till 
six  or  seven,  and  in  thit)  way  get  on  for  weeks  together, 
ut  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a  day.     The  old-fashioned 
arr.mgement  of  the  vetturino  undertaking  for  the  lodg- 
ing and  feeding,  as  well  as  for  the  transporting  of  his 
passengers,  is  not,  as  our  English  tourists  imagine,  de- 
vised for  the  sake  of  saving  them   from  being  imposed 
upon  by  Italian  innkeepers.      It  is  a  remnant  of  aucient 
manners  from  the  ages  of  pilgrimages  and  erusadera, 
when  bands  of  pious  passengers  from  all  parts  of  Chris- 
tendom   contracted  with   conductors  to  lead  tliem    to 
Rome,  and  purvey  for  them  out  and  home,     it  is  at 
this  day  the  best  way  for  the  traveller  to  sec  a  foreign 
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The  godi,  am  Polybitt^  mt|^  dlnate  the 
of  flifch  a  deiidoiift  plain  as  that  of  Capoe.  Yet  in  dm 
earthly  pondiic,  tbe  people  are  not  merely  in  rwga  aod 
wretchedneai ;  it  ia  difficult  eren  to  tuucicive  hmaanity 
in  M>  low  a  condition,  a«  you  «ee  it  in  here.  In  the 
etrveta  of  C^ua,  you  <cc  animab  whkh  yoa  can  acar«ely 
acknowledge  to  be  human  beings.  The  Eaquimaox 
haa  a  oorcring  for  his  body,  which,  eTcn  in  his  mde 
atato,  »faowii  a  BCDse  of  decency,  as  wdl  as  the  mere 
frelinf^  of  cold  —  a  seme  of  ornament  eren  may  be 
traced  in  his  seal-skin  gx^cnt.  But  here  the  sense  of 
decency,  even  in  the  fcinalc  animal  of  the  human  ^lecies. 
In  appurcntly  little  liiglior  than  among  the  irrational 
crcaturcH.  How  low  had  government  may  reduce  the 
civiliuition  of  a  country  is  impressively  brought  out 
here.  Come  to  Capua,  all  yc  conservatives  of  existing 
iniititutious,  aJ)  ye  dct'cnders  of  things  as  they  arc,  all  ye 
grHul,  |)!oiu,  moral  gentlemen  of  England,  who  look 
with  nvcrxion  on  every  reform,  with  horror  on  every 
.•iociul  change,  t^ome  to  Capua,  and  see  the  working  of 
your  principle  of"  conservatism.  It  is  nnt  the  wish  cer- 
tainly ul'  the  Neapolitan  government  to  have  its  subjects 
in  a  low  and  misernblo  condition  :  hut  it  is  the  fear  of 
change,  our  own  principle  of  conservatism — which  shuns 
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ftll  improvement ;  and  where  society  is  not  iniprovin«», 
it  is  retrograding.  There  is  no  stand-still  in  huiuaa 
afTairs.  < 

From  Mola  de  Gacta,  where  a  branch  of  low  hills 
from  the  Apenniiie  chain  approaches  the  coast,  we  tra- 
velled next  day  to  Terracina,  passing  through  the 
beautiful  scenery  around  the  little  towiis  o(  Itri  and 
Fondi,  Fondi  is  more  celebrated  for  the  attempt,  in 
1534,  of  Hayraddin  IJarbarossa  with  a  Turkish  squa- 
dron, to  carry  off,  for  the  sei*aglio,  the  beautiful  Coun- 
tess Julia  de  Goiizagua,  than  for  the  eloquence  or  logic 
of  Thomas  d' Aquinas.  Yet  here  he  taught  theology. 
He  was  a  great  man  in  his  day,  and  for  generutiona 
after  his  day:  —  for  ideas  never  die,  and  his  may  still 
be  influencing  theological  and  metaphysical  science. 

In  this  Italian  atmosphere,  there  is  a  transparency 
in  the  shadows  seldom  seen  in  our  climate  in  our  rural 
scenery*  With  us,  all  that  is  in  shade  is  indistinctly 
made  out.  The  shadows  in  our  landscape  paintings, 
and  drawings,  are  often  laid  in  muddy,  because,  in  fact, 
they  often  arc  so  in  nature — and  it  is  not  every  painter 
who  is  a  poet  of  the  brush  ;  who  can  seU^ct,  and  avoid, 
or  take  what  nature  ofters.  Copying  nature  literatim 
is  not  painting  well.  Here  objects,  even  in  the  deepest 
shadow  of  a  mountain,  arc  very  distinct,  both  in  outline 
and  colour,  altliough  kept  down,  and  subdued  by  the 
general  shade :  and  this  atmospheric  peculiarity  in  the 
real  scenery  of  Italy  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  the 
paintings  of  it,  a  something  different  from  the  way  in 
which  the  artists  of  other  countries  would  conceive  and 
express  the  same  objects  under  the  same  circumstances. 

In  strolling  about  Teri*acina,  in  defiance  of  malaiia 
which  has  its  head  tjuarters  here,  I  came  upon  a  little 
watermill  with  a  (>erpendicular  shaft  turned  round  by 
the  rill  of  water  striking  upon  vanes  inserted  obliquely 
in  it  to  receive  the  impulse  —  the  mill  of  the  .Scan- 
dinavian peasant,  and  still  found  in  the  Shetlitnd  ishmds, 
and  some  of  the  Hebrides.  How  very  little  progress 
had  been  made  by  the  ancients  in  the  useful  arts,  at  the 
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time  wJicn  many  of  tlic  fine  arts  were  carried  to  fjreat 

^peWcction  1     A  good  mill  is  a  niiichiiic  wbich,  if  it  ever 

had  existed  in  a  coimtry,  could  never  have  been  lost  as 

an  invention.     The  Romans  have  ground  their  corn  in 

hand,  or  cattle  mills,  or  mills  worked  by  slave  labour, 

or  in  such  rude  mnchiucs  us  this  vvatcrmill,  at  a  time 

ivhen  in  architecture  and  sculpture  they  ha<l  made  a 

progress  not  yet  equalled.     Cicero's  bread  wus  made 

[of  Hour  ground   in  such  a  rude  imperfect  miichine  [ 

They  had  neither  nhoes  to  their  feet,  nor  shirts  to  their 

backs,   when  to  please  the  eye  they  had  statues  and 

niagniiicent  buildings  which  are  still  the  admiration  of 

the  world.    Tlie  woollen  tunic  next  the  skin  worn  while 

I  it  lasted,  the  woollen  toga  coarse  and  heavy  as  a  hor.se. 

1  rug,  and  the  raw  wool  much  less  perfectly  cleaned  of 

[its  animal  oil  than  a  horse-rug,  must  have  rendered  the 

[windward  side  of  the  Roman  gentleman,  with  all  his 

[luxury,  considerably  the  most  agreeable  on  a  sunshine 

[■day. 

On  leaving  Tcrracina,  we  come  upon  the  Pontine 
marshes.  The  Roman  Marcmma,  or  Carapagna,  ex- 
tends fi*om  the  frontier  of  Tuscany  to  the  Nea|>olitan 
[frontier,  and  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  to  the 
Mediterranean.  This  ti*nct,  including  in  its  widest 
scope  Rome  itself,  is  all  more  or  less  uidiealthy,  or 
«ubje<;t  to  malaria,  but  is  not  all  marshy,  'J'he  greater 
part,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  rial,  dry,  pasture  land,  with 
too  little,  rather  than  too  much  moisture,  the  ditches 
holding  no  water  from  want  of  a  retentive  subsoil,  and 
the  ]>onds  and  watering  places  for  cattle  artificial. 
The  Pontine  mai*shes,  included  in  this  Maremma, 
begin  here  at  IVrracina,  and  occupy  an  area  of  about 
eight  leagues  in  length  along  the  coast,  by  about  two  \n 
breadth  ;  and  are  so  inundated  that  they  cannot  be 
cultivated,  or  inhabited.  The  whole  marshy  surface  in 
this  state  has  been  estimated  at  about  .5f>,<.HK)  I'^ti- 
gli.sh  acres.  On  the  south,  thia  marsh  is  Imunded  by 
the  sea,  or  by  salt  water  lagunes ;  on  the  east,  by  the 
high  grounds  and  shore  at  Icrracina  ;  on  the  north,  by 
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[the  hifjh  grounds  about  Vellctri ;  and  on  the  west,  by 
Itlic  phiins  of  Cisterao.     This  inftrsli  is  fonncd  by  the 
[rivers  Amusino,  Uffcnte,  Cuvatella,  Tippin,  N info,  and 
[other  numntain  streams,  which  are  the  drainaf]^e  of  a 
lari^c  anipliitlicatre  of  country,  but  have  no  sufficient 
outlet^  nor  sufficient  descent  to  carry  off  the  waters  they 
brini^  do«Ti.    In  tlie  time  of  the  Romans  great  works  — 
:  among  others  the  canal  by  wliich  Horace  travelled,  and 
the  Appian  way  itself, — were  constructed  for  draining, 
'  and  giving  access  to  this  tract ;  and  although  it  was  so 
[far  rendered  habitable  that  Piiny  says  there  were  ihree- 
and-twenty  totvns  in  or  round  this  district,  the  same 
I  author  still  speaks  of  it  as  a  lake,  or  marsh,  of  which  tlio 
exhalations  were  considered   noxious  as  far  as  Rome, 
l^he  draining  of  this  marsh  has  often  been  attempted, 
and  abandoned,  in  later  times.     The  blame  of  the  un- 
succcsslul    attempts   at  drainage  is  always    thrown  by 
I  travellers  upon  the  papal   government.     Bad   enough 
'  tiie  government  may  be,  and  like  all  governments,  good 
or  bad,  it  must  put  up  with  more  than  its  own  fair  share 
of  blame  for  all  that  does  not  succeed  :  but  the  popes  in 
reality  have  not   been  so  vei'y  inert  in  attempting  to 
recover  this  land.     Martin  V,,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century,  constructed  a  drain,  the  Hio  Martino, 
on  such  a  scale  that  it  has  been  sometimes  ascribed  to 
the  ancient  Romans.     His  death,  in  1  ISl,  intcrrnpted 
this  work  ;  but  in  each  succeeding  century,  in  almost 
each  |)ontiHcate,  considerable  efforts  at  drainage  have 
been  made.     But  to  drain  an  extensive  area  of  Hooded 
marsh  land  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  or  with  very  little 
fall,  and  receiving  the  water  of  a  very  extensive  amphi- 
theatre of  high  grounds,  and  hilis,  without  any  lower 
level  to  di-ain  it  off  into,  would  puzzle  the  most  I*rotest- 
nnt  of  governments.      The  Mediterranean  Sea,  he  it 
remembered,  has  no  rise  and  i'all,  no  ebb  tide  giving  a 
diTiinage  of  several  feet  of  level  for  half  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  as  on  our  no-pojwr)'  shores  of  Kent,  Lin- 
colnshire, or  Holland.     After  leading  the  inland  watci-s 
by  canals  to  the  sea-side,  there  is,  aAer  all,  no  outlet  or 
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escape  for  them.  This  impediment  to  drainage  on  aFI 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  is  insurmountable,  and 
from  century  to  century  is  necessarily  iiicreasinfr.  Land 
is  forming,  and  gaining  upon  the  sea,  by  the  diluvium 
of  the  rivers,  and  the  accumulation  of  vegetable 
matter  on  it ;  but  such  low  tracts  never  can  have  been 
healthy,  never  can  be  made  so,  and  must  every  century, 
as  the  marshy  surface  extends  itself,  be  growing  less 
and  less  habitable.  True  it  is  these  tracts  are  studded 
thickly  with  shapeless  masses  of  ruined  habitations, 
which  show  that  the  Marcmma  at  least,  if  not  the 
marsh  itself,  has  been  inhabited  densely  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans.  But  the  agricultural  population  of  the 
ancient  Roman  territory  were  slaves  working  in  chains 
under  a  few  freedmen  as  slave-drivers,  or  Jactors,  and 
were  in  reality  in  no  higher  condition  tlum  the  oxen,  or 
husbandry  horses  of  the  present  day.  The  waste  of 
human  life,  in  this  class,  was  regarded  only  as  a  matter 
of  prolit  and  loss.  Jf  a  farm  had  to  be  stocked  with 
slaves  the  losses  by  fever,  or  malaria,  was  a  matter  of 
no  more  importance  than  the  tear  and  wear  of  horses 
and  cattle  in  any  of  our  agricultural  mulertakingii  —  a 
deduction  merely  from  the  gross  value  of  the  crops,  to 
be  allowed  for  in  the  calculation.  The  aqueducts,  towns, 
arches,  ruins  great  and  small,  thickly  sprinkled  uver  this 
waste  and  uninhubited  Alaremma,  indicate  no  greater 
salubrity  of  the  air  in  fonner  days,  but  only  a  greater 
disregard  of  human  life,  uor  perhaps  any  great  resident 
free  population. 

The  lixed  inhabitants  of  the  wliole  district  called 
Maremma  do  not  now  exceed,  it  is  said,  16,000  souls, 
as,  owing  to  the  unhealthiness,  or  malaria,  few  places  in 
it  are  habitable  all  the  year  round  ;  but  from  ^,OilX>to 
80,0(X)  people  come  down  from  the  high  grounds,  the 
Abnizzi  and  the  Sabine  hills,  to  lay  downi  the  crops  and 
to  reap  them.  The  unhealthiness  is  aggravated  by  this 
kind  of  migratory  life  of  the  cultivators.  When  there  is 
work  to  be  done  in  this  fiat  unwholesome  country, 
they  leave  the  villages  on  the  high  ground  to  pass  a  few 
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weeks  or  months  in  it ;  and  wood  being  very  scarce,  as 
the  Maremnia  is  destitute  of  trees,  they  lodge  on  the 
ground  in  temporary  straw  or  reed  huts,  like  bee-hives 
in  shape,  put  up  in  the  fields  in  which  they  are  working, 
with  a  few  sticks  or  hurdles  to  support  the  straw  or 
reeds ;  and  into  these  huts  the  labourer  crawls  at  night, 
and  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  and  sleeps  on  the  bare  earth. 
Fever  and  ague  would  be  inmates  of  such  a  lodging  in 
any  climate.  This  migratory  life,  also,  is  unfavourable 
to  the  morality,  as  well  as  to  the  health  and  industry,  of 
the  people.  A  shifting  population  is  always  in  a  low 
moral  condition,  because  the  influence  of  public  opinion 
upon  private  conduct  is  lost  where  the  individuals  are 
isolated,  and  beyond  the  social  restraints  and  influences 
which  neighbours  and  friends  exercise  over  each  otiter 
in  a  Hxcd  state  of  inhabitation.  This  appears  to  be 
the  great  demoralivsing  intiucnce  in  the  condition  of 
the  peasantry  or  labouring  class  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
and  the  true  cause  of  the  banditti  life  resorted  to  some- 
times by  people,  who  in  general  are  found  to  be  not  the 
Hxed  inhabitants  but  the  migrating  wanderci-s  about  the 
Marerama.  The  little  towns,  also,  in  which  the  people 
live  when  not  employed  in  the  Maremma — viz.  Cis- 
tenio,  Gensano,  Velletri,  Albano,  and  many  others — 
furnish  very  unwholesome  lodging  to  the  lower,  and 
even  the  middle  classes.  The  inhabitants  occupy  ill- 
ventilated  cellars,  or  coach-houses,  on  the  ground  floors 
of  the  better  classes,  or  of  ruinous  decaying  buildings 
not  fully  inhabited.  A  perpetual  malaria  must  exist  in 
these  damp  small  dungeons  without  ventilation,  light, 
cleanliness,  or  any  domestic  convenience.  The  cooking 
goes  on  just  within  the  door,  which  must  be  lell  ajar  for 
receiving  light,  and  letting  out  the  smoke,  it  being  door, 
window,  and  chhnnoy,  in  most  of  the  houses  of  the  labour- 
ing class  in  these  little  towns.  The  beds  are  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  den,  concealed  by  a  hit  of  curtain,  or  more 
usually  by  wine  casks,  jars,  or  such  household  goods, 
piled  up  before  them.  In  the  far  end  twinkles  ti  little 
lamp  night  and   day,  before   a   print  of  the   Virgin. 
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This  adoption  by  the  Romish  church  of  the  dei  penateg 
of  the  ancients  is  general  over  Italy.  Around  these 
cellars,  orground-Hoor  rooms,  is  an  accumulation  of  old 
rubbish  of  former  editiccs,  from  which  the  exhalations 
in  such  a  climate  must  be  very  unwholesome.  The 
country  could  never  have  been  healthy  ;  nnd  the  mode 
of  living  could  not  be  le&s  favourable  to  the  health  of 
the  people.  From  Naples  to  Rome  you  do  not  see  one 
individual  in  a  state  of  robust  health.  The  whole  po- 
pulation is  of  a  sickly  appearance,  like  convalescent^! 
from  fever,  or  ague,  sauntering  about  their  hospital 
grounds. 

The  land  all  the  way  from  Naples  to  Rome  is  held 
in  large  estates,  let  out  to  metayer  tenants  who  provide 
the  labour,  and  the  landlord  the  land,  stock,  and 
utensils,  and  the  produce  is  divided  between  the  parties 
or  it  is  feued  in  perpetuity,  or  for  long  periods,  at  fixed 
and  heavy  feu  rents  in  kind.  From  the  little  improvc- 
nicnt,  or  alteration  for  ages,  in  the  modes  of  husbandry, 
or  markets  in  Italy,  the  diflercnce  in  the  value  of  old 
feu  duties  and  their  jircsent  value,  and  between  the  pi-o- 
duce  of  the  same  land  now  and  formerly,  is  not  so  great 
as  with  us  in  Scotland.  The  dominium  jiohile^  and  the 
dominium  utile,  are  two  distinct  interests  in  the  land 
here  as  with  \is ;  but  the  former  has  not  become  a  mere 
^illusory  payment  for  the  land  compared  to  its  present 
value  ;  hut  is  still  u  real  rent  of  estates,  and  retaining 
all  its  original  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  land. 

In  all  these  fine  southern  climates,  one  evil  peculiarly 
affecting  the  condition  of  tlie  working  man  weighs 
heavily  against  all  their  advantages.  It  is  that,  in 
reality,  there  are  two  winters  in  the  year  for  man  and 
beast.  There  is  not  only  our  winter,  little  felt,  indeed^ 
in  some  particular  localities,  ns  about  Naples,  but  still 
wet,  occasionally  cold,  and  of  such  weather  that  agricul- 
tural labour  is  interrupted  from  the  state  of  the  land, 
cattle  must  be  tended  in-doors,  and  in  general  in  Italy 
it  is  vei*y  severe  ;  but  there  is  another  winter  as  far  tu 
regards  labour,  a  summer-winter,  in  which,  for  three 
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or  four  months,  all  out-door  work  of  man  and  heast  is 
suspended  by  heat,  and  niucli  more  interrupted  than  it 
ever  is  by  cold  in  our  climate.  All  cattle  must  be  pro- 
vided for  in-doors,  as  in  winter.  Fodder  must  be  cut 
and  water  carried  to  tliem.  From  extreme  cold,  m;ui 
and  beast  have  a  relief  in  hard  work  ;  but  from  over- 
whelming heat  there  is  no  relief  but  bodily  inaction. 
Ail  water  power,  as  well  as  animal  power,  is  interrupted 
by  it,  and  many  arts  and  manufacture!!  cannot,  evidently, 
be  carried  on  in  these  southern  climes,  without  an 
enormous  waste  of  labour  and  life.  This  sunnner- 
winter,  also,  is  the  season  of  malaria,  producing  fevci*s 
among  workinc^-pcoplc  exposed  to  the  heat  and  dews, 
far  more  gcnendly,  and  dangerously,  than  epidemic  dis- 
eases in  our  climate. 

From  Cistcrno  we  got  to  Rome  easily  in  a  day,  the 
third  from  leaving  Na]>les,  stopping  at  Albano  to  break- 
fast.    Albano  stands  on  high  ground,  from  which  the 
descent  iuto  the  great  plain  of  the  Campagna  is  very 
impressive.     This  plain  of  the  Cami^gna,  boundless  to 
the  eye,  is  without  trees,  or  houses,  or  ponds,  or  run- 
ning waters,  but  is  one  vast  sheet  of  dry,  fine,  pasture 
grass,  thickly  studded  with  shapeless  remains  of  build- 
ings.    The  city  of  Home  sits  by  hersoli"  in  the  midst  of 
this  green,  yet  uninhabited,  uncultivated,  joyless  desert. 
Home  sits  here  in  lonely  grandeur  on  her  plain — a 
type  of  what  Home  was  of  old  in  the  midst  of  the  world. 
Tlie  approach  to  Rome  by  this  ancient  Appian  way  has 
great  nior^l  grandeur.    For  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  pieces 
of  ancient    pavement,    ancient   walls   of  bricks    built 
chequer-wise,  shapeless  ruins,  masses  of  rubbish  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  arches  of  demolished  buildings,  mo- 
numents with    inscriptions    not  legible,  fountains   not 
running,  and  broken  ranges  of  aqueducts  for  conveying 
water  from  the  hills,  are  scattered  in  all  directions  upon 
the  deserted  plain — deserted  by  man,  yet  covered  with 
remains  of  human  power,  and  with  the  habitations  of  an 
extinct  |>opulation.  There  is  no  sound  or  sign  of  human 
industry  on  this  lifeless  sea  of  grass.     The  lark  singing 
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or  eye.  Yon  reach  t^e  gate  of  Kant  tbnMgk  tW  si- 
lence nd  aolitodc  of  the  gnwc  WkfaiB.  all  ■»  m 
aOefll,  aolem,  and  datknte  of  novaDaik  as  widMOt. 
A  derkal-k>olcnig  aoWer  oa  guard,  a  faitf^deep  fane- 
tknarr  of  the  nwlMi  hooie,  a  few  laboaioa  ma  I  any  «t 
rffnarraWy  dov  tine  on  the  repair  of  the  caiue«af«  «e 
all  the  concourse  at  the  gate  of  die  mistreai  of  the  world. 
Yoa  pass  the  gate,  are  within  her  walk,  and  mt  stiU  in 
the  coontrjr.  with  fields,  gardens,  and  tlneyadi  on  each 
hand.  Roads  boaodcd  by  white  walls  on  each  side,  a 
crod6x  at  every  turn  of  the  road,  and  in  the  distance  a 
monk,  or  a  be^ar  croning  it,  are  all  chat,  for  marly  a 
mile  within  this  gate,  remind  you  that  here  b  Rome. 
But  our  road  bmrnes  a  street  at  last,  with  hosaes,  pa- 
laces, churches,  ruins,  temples,  trinmf^ial  arches,  statues, 
fountains,  priests,  monks,  soldiers,  people,  »bop«,  car- 
rial's.,  bustle,  and  bu<^iness. 

\\\'  found  some  difficulty  in  lodging  ourselves,  as  all 
the  inoK  and  lodging  bouses  are  occupied  on  account  of 
the  approaching  holy  week  of  Easter,  which  is  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  by  tlie  Catholic  churt-h.  By  going, 
however,  a  little  beyond  the  cirde  within  which  strangers 
generally  herd,  we  got  very  good  lodging,  in  the  \'ia 
clelle  Quatre  Kontane,  at  a  moderate  rate  of  two  piastres 
n  day — moderate  for  Rome  at  this  particular  season. 
It  is  reckoned  that  the  population  of  Home  is  increased 
by  30,0(K)  strangers  generally  during  the  holy  week. 
This  cstiuiate  is  probably  an  exaggeration  in  modem 
times,  even  if  it  include  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  towns  villages,  and  country — the  pilgrims  of 
a  day  on  foot,  in  carts,  or  in  chaises,  who  come  for  a 
forenoon,  and  not  strictly  the  strangers.  The  number 
of  the  latter  is  no  doubt  considerable  ;  but  the  places  of 
resort  being  the  same  for  all  strangers  —  the  galleries 
and  antiquities,  and  frequented  at  certain  hours — one 
sees  the  whole  body  of  foreigners,  more  than  iu  other 
cities,   at  one  time,  and  is  apt  to  over-estimate  their 
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lumibers.  There  arc  few  or  no  diligences  running;  daily 
between  Rome  and  other  disUmt  cities:  and  taking  the 
steam  vessels  which  stop  at  Civita  Vecehia,  the  voiturins 
and  the  post  horses  at  the  different  stations  near  Home 
into  consideration,  you  sec  no  means  of  conveying 
30,000  travellers  and  their  luggage  to  and  fro  in  any 
moderate  space  of  tiinc^nor  one  tenth  of  that  number 
—  to  the  holy  week.  Artists,  foreign  clergy  on  business, 
and  foreign  nobility,  with  a  few  of  the  Knglish  of  the 
highest  class,  and  a  great  body  of  Kngtish  travellers  of 
the  nondescript  classes,  form  the  mass  of  the  foreigners. 
English  sign-boards  of  "  Horses  to  Hire,"  "  English 
Groccrand  Tca-dealcr/*  "  Dealer  in  Curiosities,"  and  so 
on,  show  that  there  is  a  perpetual  stream  of  English 
running  through  the  place. 

A  valet-de-place,  cicerone,  or  bear-leader,  is  the  first 
of  the  Romans  who  makes  his  bow  to  you,  and  recom- 
mends himself  as  a  guide  to  all  that  is  remarkable  in 
Jtome,  at  the  rate  of  live  francs  a  day.  He  is  a  very 
useful  pei-sonage  at  Rome,  provided  he  is  intelligent, 
and  provided  you  never  take  him  with  you.  Jf  you  do, 
you  are  the  party  fairly  entitled  to  be  paid  for  the  day's 
work,  for  you  have  titefatigueof  listening  to  a  rigmarole 
of  names  and  phrases  that  would  tire  the  patient  ear  of 
uny  of  his  marble  statues.  But  consult  him  in  the 
morning  before  you  sally  forth,  as  a  kind  of  two-legged 
dictionary,  get  all  the  information  you  can  out  of  him 
about  what  you  intend  to  see,  and  the  way  to  it ;  pluck 
him  and  leave  him  at  home,  and  the  goose  is  worth  his 
price. 

The  Coliseum,  of  all  that  Rome  incloses,  should  be 
seen  alone  and  by  moonlight.  No  other  human  monu- 
ment s{x.'uks  so  strongly  to  the  moral  sense  of  man.  The 
deep  and  lonely  silence  of  the  nmonlight  hour  within  its 
vast  walls,  is  broken  only  by  the  chirping  of  the  solitary 

i  cricket  in  the  grass  of  that  arena  which  has  resoumled 
with  the  shrieks  of  human  behigs,  the  wild  yells  of  fe- 
rocious  beasts  tearing  them,   and  the  acclamations  of 

I  eighty  thousand  spectators  rejoicing  in    the  butchery. 
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Thm  im  the  tnompb  of  tbc  ChratHB  refigkn.  TUv 
Immeate  edittre  i§  coeval  wkh  QirbiaaH^.  mm!  i>  its 
nMttt  hirtoiy.  Eighteen  ccBturie*  ago,  the  motk  ci- 
viliKd  people  on  the  hce  of  the  earth  erected  thii  hnge 
pile  for  wrage  and  bkxKiy  spectacles,  such  as  no  known 
tribe  on  (be  f»ce  of  the  earth  at  tlw  present  day  is  «o 
bariMnntft,  so  destitute  of  humanity,  ^Liog  (or  otbeff% 
and  diflcriaination  of  right  and  «ron^  a*  xm  enjoy  or 
tolerate*  The  New  Zeabnder,  or  the  Cherokee  of  the 
present  day,  stands  higher  as  a  moral  being  imbiied  «ilk 
feelings  of  humauity,  and  of  duty  to  his  icUovr-OMay 
than  tbe  cttiJcen  of  ancient  Rome  ia  his  moat  drifiaed 
state.  Is  this  no  improrement  in  the  social  condidoa 
of  man  ?  Is  man  not  in  a  progresnve  state  as  a  moni 
and  intellectual  being  ?  We  may  rather  adc,  if  hnrnm 
natua*  itself  has  not  changed  during  these  e^hteen 
centuries;  and  if  we  really  belong  to  the  same  ^ecics 
of  beings  as  the  men  who,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  laid 
those  stones  upon  each  other  for  the  uses  for  which 
this  imraetise  fabric  was  erected.  These  stones  are  still 
sharply  square.  Man  has  changed  more  than  his  worka. 
How  Ihtlc  a|>pear  all  the  squabbles  betneen  church  and 
church,  between  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Luibemu 
and  Presb)terian,  sect  and  sect,  opinion  and  opinion, 
when  we  consider  this  sublime  result  of  Cbri^ianity  as 
a  whole,  amidst  these  walls  nhich  witncs^ted  its  origin,  ila 
progress,  and  areiiow  bt*aritig  testimony  to  its  hunuoisiiw 
inHuences  on  the  condition  of  man!  Details  Tanu£ 
liefore  the  sublime  result.  Time  itself  seems  to  Taiii&h 
amidst  the  works  of  man  standing  for  eighteen  centuries, 
uninjured  but  by  his  own  haiuls.  What  are  eighteen 
centuries  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  ?  —  a  span 
of  time  too  fthort  to  reduce  their  buildings  to  dust, 
yet  long  enough  to  elevate  their  physical  and  moral 
condition  from  the  def|>est  barbarism,  ignorance,  and 
nickedncss,  to  civilisation,  knowleilge,  and  religion  ;  to 
raise  them  morally  an<i  intellectually  to  a  new  species  of 
beings.  The  chunges  of  eighteen  centuries  arc  enclosed 
''■bin  these  grcy  walls  of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre. 
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'Ilic  mind  invohmtarily  runs  back  over  the  footsteps  of 
time,  to  consider  what  other  events,  influential  on  the 
condition  of  man,  these  walls  have  witnessed.  Is  it  an 
unreasonably  extended  view,  here  amidst  t!ie  remains  of 
the  power,  civilisation,  and  barbarity  of  mau  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  to  consider  causes  which  fii'st  ap- 
])carcd  in  the  world  about  three  centuries  back  as  only 
now  beginning  to  act  powerfully  and  visibly  in  the  af- 
faii-s  of  society?  The  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  men- 
tal power  by  the  art  of  printing,  of  religious  enquiry  by 
the  Reformation,  of  new  and  artificial  tastes  and  wants 
which  sprung  up  suddenly  and  simultaneously  in  Europe 
on  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  navigation  to  the 
East,  and  which  are  now  more  influential  araoug  men 
08  motives  of  action  and  industry  than  the  natural 
wants  connected  with  the  support  of  life — for  such  arc 
the  acquired  tastes  for  objects  unknown  in  foniior  times, 
as  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  distilled  ii(|uor,  which  now  set 
in  motion  moreof  human  activity  than  the  Roman  power 
ever  wielded,  or  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  in  tlie  pre- 
sent day  can  command  —  the  introduction  of  a  new 
article  of  food  in  the  potato,  of  a  new  clothing  material 
ill  cotton,  of  a  new  power  for  human  use  in  steam,  are 
causes  which,  if  we  reflect  on  their  obscure,  and  unob- 
serveil  origin  and  first  progress,  and  their  subsequent 
vast  development  and  influence  on  the  human  race  in 
this  age,  we  must  regard  as  events  in  the  moral  world, 
parallel  and  equivalent  to  those  deemed  miraculous  in 
the  physical.  These  miglity  causes  must  work  out 
mighty  efft^cts  in  the  sociiU  condition  of  man.  It  is 
absurd,  it  is  nhuost  impious,  to  suppose  that  such  moral 
wonders  have  been  called  into  action  for  no  pm-pose — 
and  that  the  social  arrangements  constructed  when  these 
were  not  in  existence,  or  only  beginning  to  influence 
human  affiiirs,  can  be  adiipted  to  the  future  social  con- 
dition of  man,  and  should  be  pressed  down  ui>on  it  as  of 
fitting  eupiieity  and  suitable  mould.  Jt  is  an  error  not 
dissimilar  to  that  of  the  first  Jewish  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity who  witnessed  the  not  more  astonishing  mii^acles 
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m  the  ptmieal  worU,  and  iinyiil  the  eSeeta  were  to 
be  confined  wklini  the  uimiBciMatt  and  the  law.  The 
whole  of  cirilised  society  is  in  a  state  of  tnnsitian.  The 
Uwi,  iiutitiitionst  the  very  ideas  belongii^  to  tbooe  ages 
of  darkneiu  au<l  barbarian  whidi  IbUofred  the  down&U 
of  the  Roman  empire,  are  silently  hot  rapidly  paasiiv 
away,  and  a  new  state  of  society  is  forming  itself.  A 
day  will  arrive  in  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  when 
ercry  record  or  trace  of  our  existing  establishments 
will  be  regarded  with  the  same  curiosity  with  which  we 
now  regard  those  of  the  Roman  power  before  its  decline. 
The  feudal  srraDgemeuts  of  society  which  .sprung  up  and 
orcmprcad  its  ruins  arc,  in  their  turn,  decaying  and 
giving  place  to  other  ideas  and  principles ;  and  in  this 
slow  but  certain  succession  of  one  system  of  human  af- 
faim  to  another,  like  thesucce&sivc  formations  of  rocks  in 
geological  science,  the  philosopher  and  the  truly  pious 
man  hail  in  every  change  an  evident  amelioration  of  the 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  mankind,  a  wonderful 
advance  in  religion,  morality,  good  go\*emment,  and 
well-being ;  and  leave  to  the  bigots  in  Ifgi^lation  and 
religious  i'orms  the  inconsistent  and  fruitless  attein]>t 
to  hold  back  this  mighty  movement  of  divine  and  bene- 
ficent will  for  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  physical 
coiulition  of  its  creatures.  These  walls  of  the  Haviaii 
amphitheatre  may  witness  in  the  next  eighteen  centuries 
—  and  no  natural  cause  seems  to  forbid  the  idea  of  their 
enduring  so  long  —  changes  and  improvements  in  the 
state  of  human  society,  as  great  as  those  which  have 
consigned  them  in  our  times  to  the  lizard  and  the  owl. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

K0TE8    ON    ST.  J'ETEr's.  — ON    ROUK. POPUI-ATION- POSITION. 

—  CAUSES    OF    THE    H18E    OP    HOME ORIGIN    OF    RIGHTS    or 

PBOPERTY.  —  CIVILISATION    Of    ANCIENT    KOME. 


Great  is  my  veneration  for  the  opinions  of  all  con- 
Htitutctl  autlioritics  —  from  the  pope's  to  the  kirk- 
session  officer's  —  from  the  lord  of  se.ssion*s  to  the 
towTi-crier's — -aiul  douhly  great  for  the  opinions  of  the 
selfconstitutcd  authorities  in  the  rcahns  of  literature 
and  taste.  In  the  courts  of  these  authorities,  animosity, 
virulence,  and  bad  feclinj^  rise  high,  just  in  proportion 
to  the  sniallness  and  unimportance  of  the  matters  in 
question.  With  fear  and  trembling,  therefore,  I  venture 
to  propound  my  own  secret  heresy  in  a  small  matter  of 
taste,  and  to  avow  that  St.  Peter's,  the  great  cathedral 
of  St.  Peter,  appears  to  me  a  great  architectural  failure. 
The  parts  are  magnificent,  and  the  whole  of  no  effect 
by  reason  of  the  magnificence  of  the  parts.  They 
divide  the  effect,  distract  the  attention  of  the  spectator, 
and  prevent  any  adcfjuate  impression  from  the  first  view 
of  a  structure  so  vast  as  a  whole.  The  spectator  only 
views  it  piecemeal,  not  as  one  mass.  We  all  know  that 
St.  Paul's,  with  its  dome,  could  stand  inside  of  St. 
Peter's ;  yet  the  impression  of  St.  Paul's  on  the  spec- 
^tator  is  so  much  greater,  that  it  is  with  difficulty,  and 
upon  consideration  and  comparison  only,  that  he  admits 
the  dimensions  of  the  fabric,  and  especially  of  the  dome, 
to  be  so  greatly  inferior  to  St.  Peter's ;  and  he  tintls 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  far  more  impressive  and  grand 
that!  that  of  St.  Peter's,  botli  in  the  near  and  in  the 
distant  view,  both  inside  and  outside.  The  reason  1 
imagine  to  be,  that  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  is  simple, 
without  accompaniment ;  the  spectator  sees  it,  and  it 
alone }    and  receives    its  full  impression    undisturbed, 
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without  by  any  supprflwity  of  parts,  or  witbiii  by  any 

{>rofusion  of  ornamunt.  St.  Peter's,  a^in,  is  over- 
oaded  in  the  exterior  by  so  many  accompaniraents  of 
pillars,  colonnades,  and  ornaments,  that  the  mind  receives 
no  inidivided  impression  troni  it  as  a  whole.  The  in- 
side, with  its  silk  hangings,  bnlliant  paintings,  polished 
marble  pillars,  statues,  gold  and  silver  altar  ornaments, 
is  like  a  peep  into  a  chihl's  penny  show-lxjx.  All  is 
tinsel  and  glitter  ;  neither  the  eye  nor  the  mind  takes 
it  in  as  a  whole ;  but  views  it  in  detail,  and  from  the 
multiplicity  and  splendour  of  the  parts,  with  a  kind  of 
painful  distraction.  You  stand  under  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's  with  an  undivided  feeling  of  awe.  You  cross 
and  recross  St.  Peter's  before  you  are  led  to  look  up  at 
all,  80  many  other  objects  press  u|>on  your  notice  ;  and 
when  you  do,  it  is  from  comparison  and  reflection,  not 
i'rom  immediate  impression,  that  you  arrive  at  the  con<> 
elusion  that  it  must  be  very  vast  and  sublime  ;  and  that 
you  ought  to  i'eel  its  grandeur,  but  somehow  you  don't. 

An  important  principle  in  the  fine  arts,  and  in  literary 
composition,  is  hivolved  in  this  superior  eil'ect  produced 
by  the  inferior  structure  of  St.  Paul's,  in  consequence 
of  the  simplicity  and  unobtrusivcness  of  its  accompani- 
ments or  paits. 

I  have  read  or  heard  somewhere  that  architects  admit 
that  St.  Peter's  appears  less  tluni  it  is  at  first  sight  j  but 
that  this  is  its  great  perfection,  as  this  impression  of 
its  smallness  is  produced  by  the  just  and  perfect  pro- 
portion of  all  its  parts.  But,  with  all  submission  to 
81'chitects  and  artists,  this  is  sheer  jargon.  Arclii- 
tecture,  in  common  with  sculpture  and  painting,  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  mind  thruugh  the  sense  of  sight, 
and  its  end  and  object  arc  to  impress  the  mind  with 
feelings  of  the  beauty,  grandeur,  or  sublimity  of  the 
object  it  produces.  Now  what  kind  of  perfection  of 
proportion  is  that  by  which  a  building  fails  of  this 
oliject  of  architecture  ;  and  by  which  material,  labour, 
and  talent  arc  expended,  in  order  to  make  a  buildiug 
appear  less,  and  to  produce  an  in4erior  impression  on 
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(he  mind,  through  the  sense  of  sight,  to  that  whicli  it 
might  do?  The  end  and  object  of  piling  all  tliese 
stones  upon  each  other  were  to  produce  at  first  sight 
impressions  of  sublimity,  grandeur,  or  beauty  upon  the 
mind  of  the  beholders,  lo  send  them  home  to  reflect, 
calculate,  and  compare,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  im- 
pression of  the  magnitude  and  sublimity  of  St.  Peter's, 
is  not  tlie  object  ol  architecture  as  a  fine  art.  The  same 
quantity  of  stones  and  human  labour  in  any  slin]>e, 
would,  upon  consideration  and  rejection,  produce  this 
after-thougiit  impression.  To  call  that  a  just  and 
perfect  proportion  which  fails  in  the  end  and  object  of 
the  art  is  the  entailed  nonsense  of  artiste  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another,  and  adopted  as  here- 
ditary undeniable  axioms.  Id  the  fine  arts,  as  in 
politics,  many  people  can  only  see  out  of  their  neigh- 
bours' spectacles. 

Rome  is  not  quite  so  populous  as  Edinburgh.     It 
contains  1.58,078  inhabitants.     About  a  century  ago, 
viz.  in  July,  171t»  the  inhabitants  were  found  to  amount 
to  HS.OOO  J  but  the  Jews  not  being  human  beings  at 
tliat  time  in  the   estimation  of   the  church,   and  who 
amount  to  80(»0  or  *)0(>0,  were  not  included  in  that 
enumeration.     The  number  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  pre- 
sent  population    is   5*267  ;    viz.   l'l'7i^  secular  clergy, 
^2'20H    monks   or  persons  belonging  to  mon;istic  esta- 
blishments, and  1^81  nuns.     About  a  century  ago,  the 
jwhole  ecclesiastical  population  was  reckoned  at  (i'iS.'J, 
land  1611'  nuns.     The  lupuses  of  the  middle  and  lower 
[classes  are  four  or  five  stories  high,  containing  sevei*al 
tiamilies  under  one  roof,  with  one  common  entry  and 
stairs;  and  the  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  without 
foot  pavement.     The  Canoi»gate  and  Cowgatc  of  Edin- 
burgh give  a  good  idea  of  the  ordinarj'  streets  of  Rome. 
Half  or  more  of  the  area  within  the  walls  is  not  occupied 
[with  buildings,  and  probably  never  was  built  upon.     It 
[entered  into  the  principle  of  the  militai^  fortification  of 
cities  before  the  invention  of  gunpo^vder,  to  leave  such 
a  space  ns  would  protect   the  citizens  inhabiting  the 
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centre  from  missiles,  and  n-ould  also  furnish  room  and 
fodder  for  a  day  or  two,  for  sheep  or  cattle  driven  upon 
an  alarm  within  the  walls.  The  enormous  extent  of 
walls  around  ancient  cities,  in  some  Eastern  remains,  of 
many  leagues  in  circuit,  is  by  no  means  an  indication,  as 
antiquarians  consider  it,  of  an  enormous  resident  popu- 
lation ;  but  merely  of  the  numbers  of  men  who  from 
without  as  well  as  from  within,  and  froui  a  circle  [>ossibly 
of  several  leagues  from  the  city,  could  be  raised  to  man 
the  walls  on  the  approach  of  a  besieging  army.  The 
fortifications  constructing  round  Paris  are  laid  out  upoa 
this  old  principle. 

The  expenditure  of  the  large  incomes  of  the  nobilit 
and  high  clergy  resident  in  Rome,  and  of  the  revenues  of, 
the  Papal  States  estimated  to  be  aI>out  l,8(X),OU0  pound 
sterling,  and  of  which  the  greater  proportion  is  laid  out' 
in  Rome  itself,  every  thing  being  centralised   in   this 
city,  and  the  considerable  sums,  besides,  expended  by 
strangers,  should    make  Rome    one  of  the  wealthiest 
cities    in  the  world,  for   this  expenditure"  among  her 
population  has  been  going  on  for  ages  within  her  walls. 
Yet  no  city,  except  Naples,  displays  so  much  jwverty 
and   misery,    and    has  so  many  wretched  idle  people 
wandering  about  in  it.     They  live  each  in  his  station, 
beggar  or  banker,  thief  or  prince,  upon  this  money  that 
is  passing  through.     They  breed  up  to  the  subsistence 
it  gives,  each  in  his  station  ;  are  numerous  enough  to 
keep  each  other  poor ;    and  they  do  not  labour.     A^M 
people  are  not  rich  by  the  amount  of  money  passing^^f 
through  tlieir  country  ;  but  by  the  amount  of  their  own 
productive  labour.     Spain  was,  and  Rome  is,  an  example 
of  tlie  little  benefit  idle  people  derive  from  the  mere 
uureproductive  receipt  and  expenditure  of  money  among 
them.     They  breed   up  to  the  amount,  and  are  sis  poor 
as  when  the  amount  was  small.     Productive  industry  is 
the  only  capital  wliich  enriches  a  |ieople,  and  spreads  na- 
tional prosjwrity  and  well-being.      *'  In  all  labour  then> 
is  profit,"  says  Solomon.     What  is  the  science  of  Political 
Kconomv,  but  a  dull  scimon  on  this  text  ? 
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The  seven  hills  of  ancient  Rome  have  been  such  ele- 
vations of  alluvial  formation  as  now  exist  on  both  sides 
of  the  river-valley  of  the  Tyber  a  little  higher  up, 
and  which  on  the  left  bank  terminate  at  the  Capitoline 
and  Palatine  hills.  These  seven  hills  have  been  emi- 
nences of  from  50  to  150  feet  high  nbove  the  river- 
plain  ;  and  although  the  ruins  of  buildings,  and  degra- 
dation of  soil  during  so  many  ages  must  have  reduced 
their  original  height,  they  are  still  very  good  town  hills, 
as  well  marked  in  Rome,  as  Ludgale  Hill,  Holbom 
Hill,  iSuow  Hill,  or  To^ver  Hill  in  London.  The 
houses  do  not  entirely  hide  the  natural  features  of 
ground.  The  Capitol  is  still  a  considerable  eminence 
upon  the  groimd  plan  of  the  city.  The  accumulation 
of  earth  at  the  basis  of  these  elevations  has  been  very 
partial.  In  some  places  the  ancient  pavements,  as  that 
of  the  Via  Sacra,  are  njwn  the  present  surface.  In 
other  places  the  soil  has  accumulated  several  feet.  The 
connect  inference  perhaps  should  be,  that  the  sites  and 
ground  around  the  ancient  bnildingSj  and  the  ancient 
streets  themselves  never  were  levelled.  The  natural 
hollows  of  the  ground  were  built  upon  or  paved  upon, 
and  these  have  been  overlaid  irregularly  by  accumu- 
lations of  soil.  The  difference  of  level  between  the 
Forum  and  the  Capitol  can  never  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent fron»  the  present.  We  see  the  old  bottom  level 
of  the  Korum  in  tlie  pavement,  and  it  can  scarcely  have 
been  so  great  as  between  the  castle  of  Kdinhurgh  and 
the  Grass-market.  A  fall  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  might 
have  broken  a  man's  neck  sufficiently  well,  if  the  ground 
beloxv  Wiw  clear,  and  originally  it  was,  perhaps,  hollowed 
out,  or  naturally  lower,  as  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 
precipice  usually  is.  The  Tyber  is  a  muddy  or  rather 
clayey  stream,  as  yellow  and  thick  as  the  water  of  a 
clay-pit  in  a  brick-field.  It  is  deep  and  rapid,  but  not 
wide,  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo  crossing  it  in  three  small 
arches,  with  two  others  having  water  only  occasionally 
under  them.  It  is  deep  and  rapid  enough  to  have  been 
a  good  natural  defence  on  one  side  for  a  town,  and  the 
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population  has  always  been  principally  on  the  left,  bank, 
L  between  the  river  and  the  hills  or  eminences  inclu(le<] 
within  the  walls. 

What  is  there  in  the  situation  of  this  city,  U)>on  and 
around  some  small  eminences  on  a  plain  by  the  side  of 
a  small  river,  which  could  give  her  that  mastery  over 
the  nei<>;hbouring  little  states  and  towns  that  led  to 
the  suhjugation  of  Italy,  and  of  the  known  world  ? 
Some  principle  in  the  physical  advantages  of  the  posi- 
tion of  this  city  must  have  occasioned  the  continued  ad- 
vance of  its  power.  I'lie  only  very  obvious  advantage 
is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  position  had  a  constant 
supply  of  water,  had  a  defensible  retreat  on  these  hills, 
protected  on  one  side  by  a  river  not  fordable,  and  had 
the  command  of  the  whole  pluin  of  the  Campugna,  as  a 
cavalry  power  acting  from  a  centre.  The  other  cities 
and  states  corupiered  in  the  early  period  of  the  Roman 
progress  were  all  situated,  probably  for  the  Bake  of 
drinkable  water,  among  the  hills  which  skirt  the  Catn- 
pagna,  and  could  only  draw  thetr  forage,  [Kisturage,  aiid 
even  their  bread  corn,  from  this  pluin,  the  higher 
grounds  around  it  being  more  adapted  for  vines,  and 
olive  trees,  than  grain  crops.  Rome,  from  the  hour  of 
her  foundation,  occupied  the  best  natural  position  for 
defence  and  aggression,  had  under  her  eye  and  command 
the  routes  up  to  the  higher  grounds  by  which  the  sii]>. 
plies  of  grain  and  forage  to  the  other  little  states  miust 
pass,  and  they  could  only  march  into  the  Campagna 
with  cavalry,  or  deploy  troops  in  it,  by  a  feiv  routes 
known  and  seen  from  Rome.  The  aiualgamution  of 
every  little  rival  city  with  Rome,  and  the  volnntai-y  re- 
moval of  the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  indicate  that  her 

i'cment  and  food, 
been  so  pernia- 
inent  and  certain  as  that  of  Rome ;  and  their  forage 
and  grain  more  exposed  to  destruction. 

Merc,  as  in  every  site  of  early  inhabitation,  water 
appears  to  have  been  the  mother  of  society.  Water  has 
been  the  first  of  the  common  gifts  of  nature  to  all 


position  commanded  their  military  move 
Their  supply  of  water  has  evidently  not 
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Imman   beings   which   has  been   claimed    and   appro- 
priated   by    individuals.      Water    has     been    property 
long  before  land  was  appropriated,  and  it  must,  from 
tlic  first  day  of  the  existtincc  of  the  human  race,  have, 
iu  the  greater   part  of  the  world,   been    appropriated 
by  a   community   exclusively  to   themselves ;  and   its 
use,  from  the  first,   been  subject  to  laws  and  regula- 
tions, as   a  property  vested    in    the   community,  and 
not  in  any  individuals  of  it.     Civilisation,  society,  go- 
vernment,   law,   appear   to   have   originated   in   those 
countries    which    are  partially  watered,    that    is,    have 
water  only  at  certain  watering  places  on  great  rivers,  or 
at  peq)Ctual  springs,  but  liave  it  not  at  all  seasons  gc- 
Inerally  iu  the  land.     Necessity  njust,  from   tlie   first 
[day  of  human  existence,  have  led  men  to  congregate  at 
I  those  particular  watering  spots,  and  to  appropriate  them, 
las  a  society,  to  their  own  peculiar  use.     In  those  coun- 
tries in  which  water  is  abundant  every  where  and  at  all 
seasons  —  as  in  North  America — no  such  natural  want 
I  has  forced  men  into  social  union,  and  they  still  wander 
,  uncivilised,    unconnected,  and  without  government  or 
law,  unless  to  the  extent  that  self-defence  obliges  them 
to  unite  in  nomade  tril>es.     Civilisation  comes  to  such 
countries  from  without,  hy  their  subjugHtion,  or  their 
iutercoui'se   with   more   civilised    |»copic.     Civilisation 
itself   has   risen    from   the   necessity   of    supplying   a 
natural  want  —  has  sprung  from  the  waters.     In  India, 
Mt^sopotamia,    Kgypt,    Mexico,    the   earliest    civilised 
countries  of  the  old  and  new  continents,  and  those  in 
"which  men  have  I'li'^t  eorjgrcgated  in  societies,  water, 
from  the  very  natuiv  of  the  countries,  must  have  been 
appropiiated,  and  been  a  cause  of  law,  government,  and 
regniation,  from  the  very  first  day  of  the  existence  of 
human  beings  in  them.     I  conceive  this  to  be  a  more 
reasonable   conjecture   upon    the   progress  of  man  to 
social  union,  and  government,  than  the  faneifid  theory 
adopted  by  philosophers,  of  men  passing  through  three 
distinct  states,  from  the  hunter  state  to  tlie  shepherd 
fitute,  fruui  the  shepherd  state  to  the  agricultural  -,  and 
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thence  to  the  appropriation  of  land,  and  the  adoptiuii 
of  law  iind  government.  There  is  no  tendency  of,  nor 
motive  for,  men  in  any  one  of  these  states  to  pass  into 
the  other.  The  hunter  and  shepherd  require  the 
range  of  a  hundred  hills.  Society,  or  even  neighbour- 
hood, is  adverse  to  their  subsistence.  We  see,  in  fact, 
that  in  North  America  and  in  Asia,  people  in  the  hunter 
or  shepherd  state  never  have  got  beyond  that  state. 

If  we  consider  the  remains  of  ancient  art,  the  cyclo- 
pcau  walls  in  Italy  and  Greece  of  an  age  prior  to  the 
Etruscan,  and  long  prior  to  the  Roman  or  the  Grecian, 
the  mounds  of  earth  containing  sculptured  remains  and 
gold  ornaments  of  races  of  men  forgotten  even  by  tra- 
dition, which  arc  found  in  the  forests  of  America  and 
in  the  steppes  of  Asia  —  and.  above  all,  if  we  consider 
the  intellectual  remains  of  fonncr  civilisation,  mure  iin- 
|»erishahle  than  the  material,  the  structure  and  relations 
of  the  reliii:ion,  and  of  the  languages  of  the  rudest  tribes, 
connecting  them  with  a  state  of  great  mental  develop- 
ment in  those  who  first  constructed  those  systems,  we 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  shepherd  and 
hunter  states  are  the  retrograde,  and  not  the  progressive 
steps  of  the  human  race  from  one  stage  of  civilisation 
to  another  ;  that  the  wandering  uncivilised  tribes  of 
mankind  now  in  tlie  iuniter  or  shepherd  slate,  in  Ame- 
rica and  Asia,  are  the  expiring  remnants  of  an  earlier 
civilis^ition,  and  of  varieties  of  our  species  which  have 
originally  stood  on  a  far  higher  material  and  intellectual 
grade  oi'  social  existence  than  at  present. 

It  is  no  idle  speculation  to  enquire  into  the  origin  of 
property.  Hundred- weights  of  books  have  been  written 
on  subjects  less  important.  Is  the  right  of  property 
derived  from  society?  Docs  the  individual  derive  his 
right  to  appropriate,  to  indiriditalise  a  portion  of  land, 
water,  or  other  of  the  common  gifts  of  nature  to  the 
hmnan  species,  from  a  previously  existing  right  of  the 
whole  cuuunnnity  to  that  property  and  to  paixrcl  and 
grant  it  out  to  its  several  individual  members,  under 
regulations  and  conditions  for  the  general  good  of  the 
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community  ?  Or  is  society  derived  from  the  right  of 
property  ?  Have  social  union,  law,  and  government 
originated  from  individuals  seizing  on,  and  appropriating 
to  their  own  exclusive  use,  portions  of  the  common  j^ift 
of  nature  for  the  subsistence  of  the  species,  and  then 
meeting,  and  forming  society  for  the  mutual  defence, 
by  arms,  law,  and  government,  of  their  individualised 
property?  Idle  as  such  questions  or  speculations  umy 
appear,  they  are  not  without  their  practical  application 
at  tbe  present  day.  TIil-  right  of  every  man  to  do  with 
his  own  as  he  likes,  and  the  right  of  a  government  to 
interiere,  either  in  tiie  use  and  application  oi'  proj>erty, 
or  in  the  general  arrangement  of  property  in  the  social 
economy  of  a  country  —  as,  for  instance,  to  alter  the 
distribution  of  the  land  by  abolishing  the  rights  of  pri- 
mogeniture in  heritage  —  depend,  in  the  abstract,  upon 
this  question,  Is  society  instituted  for  the  protection 
of  previously  existing  i-iglits  of  property,  or  is  property 
derived  from  previously  existing  rights  vested  in  so- 
ciety ? 

What  was  the  real  amount  of  civilisation  among  the 
ancient  Homans,  understanding  by  civilisation  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  good  enjoyed  by  tlie  mass  of  tlic  com- 
munity ?  This  must  not  be  measured  by  their  lite- 
rature, ai*chitecturc,  and  statuary.  The  state  of  the 
fine  arts  in  a  country  is  usually  taken  as  the  measure  of 
the  civilisation  of  its  inhabitants,  but  it  is  altogether  a 
fallacious  test ;  for  a  taste  for  the  tine  arts,  and  great 
perfection  in  them,  may  exist  with  great  barbarism. 
The  Russian  noble  at  the  present  day  makes  his  slaves 
perform  difficult  pieces  of  music,  or  copy  with  wonder- 
ful precision  the  paintings  of  the  best  masters — just  as 
the  Roman  artists,  many  of  them  slaves  also,  copied  the 
Grecian — yet  without  the  slightest  adv:mce  of  the 
operative,  or  of  the  counnunity  around  him,  in  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  civilised  life,  by  the  effect 
of  his  hibour.  The  buildings,  baths,  tish-ponds,  statues, 
the  amphitheatres,  and  temples  of  ancient  Home  be- 
longed either  to  the  public,  or  to  a  very  small  mastcr- 
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class  in  the  community,  and  the  population  which  pro- 
diiced  thcin  was  not  in  any  degree  benefited,  that  is, 
raised  to  a  higher  physical  or  moral  condition,  by  their 
own  labour.  'I'bis  is  the  great  and  essential  difterence 
between  slave  labour  and  Cree  labour.  The  slave  la- 
boiirer  may  be,  and  no  doubt  very  often  is.  as  well  fed, 
clothed,  and  taken  care  of,  as  the  free  labourer.  The 
American  slave  owner,  the  old  West  Indian  planter, 
the  Utissian  noble  tell  us  so,  and  many  travellers  con- 
firm their  account.  But  the  labour  of  the  slave  does 
not  tend  to  raise  his  condition.  It  carries  no  improve- 
ment in  it  upon  his  moral  state.  His  physical  state, 
even  when  it  is  equal  in  comfort  and  well-being  to  that 
of  the  free  labourer,  is  not  the  fniit  of  his  own  labour. 
His  civilisiition  is  not  advanced  by  his  industry.  The 
public  works,  theatres,  and  works  even  of  utility,  and 
the  agriculture  itself  of  the  Romans,  appear  to  have 
been  all  carried  on  for  the  gratification  and  use  of  a 
small  master-class  by  the  animal  power  of  men  working 
in  slavery  and  suflering  in  slavery.  The  saving  of 
labour  —  an  object  which  has  led  to  the  jierfection  of 
labour  in  all  the  useful  arts  in  our  state  of  society  ■ — 
was  no  object  in  their  state  of  society.  All  was  done 
by  slaves,  and  great  multitudes  of  them  at  command, 
and  by  overseers  or  freed  men  entertained  about  the 
families  of  the  gi*eat.  Any  thitig  may  be  produced, 
if  waste  of  time,  labour,  human  life,  and  happiness, 
be  left  out  of  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  production. 
But  this  is  not  civilisation,  alth<iugh  a  country  may 
be  filled  by  it  with  temples,  arches,  statues,  and  am- 
phitheatres. There  is  this  radical  difference  between 
the  civilisation  of  the  fine  arts  and  the  civilisation  of 
the  useful  arts  —  the  taste  for  the  fine  arts  is  gratified 
by  the  simple  recipience  of  the  senses.  The  individual 
'  \s  quiescent  in  receiving  his  gratification.  The  taste  is 
principally  a  gifl  of  nature  connected  with  the  organis- 
ation of  the  individual,  cultivated  with  little  trouble, 
and  to  be  enjoyed  in  slavery  or  in  freedom.  No  exer- 
tion of  his  is  required  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  fine  music. 
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fine  paintings,  fine  statuary,  and  no  benefit  to  others  is 
involved  in  his  enjoyment.  But  the  taste  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  useful  arts  can  only  be  gratified  in  freedom, 
and  by  free  exertion,  mental  anil  bodily,  of  the  individual 
in  a  free  social  state.  Industry,  forethought,  and  social 
co-operation,  besides  the  free  use  of  property,  are  all  ne- 
cessary to  enable  the  individual  to  gratify,  or  even  form 
his  taste  for  the  useful  arts,  even  in  their  most  simple 
applications,  as  in  bis  clothing,  lodging,  furniture. 

The  importance  of  the  fine  arts  as  humanising  in- 
Buences  in  society  has  been  much  overrated.  Such 
objects  and  tastes  as  belong  to  the  fine  arts  are  nccessor 
rily  confined  to  the  highest  ranks  of  the  community.  No 
other  cliLSS  of  society  was  thought  of  by  scholars  at  the 
revival  of  literature  and  of  a  knowledge  of  the  6ne 
arts.  It  was  the  public,  it  was  the  sole  patron  of  intel- 
lectual merit,  and  what  influenced  or  gratified  this  small 
class,  which  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  court-circle 
of  the  monarch,  was  raised  to  exaggerated  importance, 
and  made  a  standard  lor  all  excellence  ;  and  the  preju- 
dice continues  to  this  day.  But  in  reality  the  great 
mass  of  society,  the  most  moral,  influential,  and  intel- 
lectual, and  in  every  sense  the  most  civilised  portion  of 
it  ill  Europe,  the  middle  classes,  never,  generally  speak- 
ing, saw  an  object  of^  the  fine  arts  in  their  Jives,  have 
no  taste  fnr  any  of  the  fine  arts  uuless  as  these  may  be 
connected  with  their  trades  and  occupations.  Unless 
the  line  arts  arc  carried  on  as  useful  arts,  that  is,  as 
trades  repaying  free  independent  industry',  they  neither 
add  to  nor  denote  civilisation  in  a  community  ;  and 
then  they  add  to  it  less  than  the  useful  arts,  because 
from  their  nature  they  employ  less  industry.  They 
depend  entirely  on  the  individuid,  on  his  .single  talent, 
or  genius,  or  execution  alone ;  the  useful  arts  on  the 
co-opeiation  of  many  individuals.  Music,  painting,  sta- 
tuary, and  ai'chitecturc  as  far  as  it  is  a  fine  art  distinct 
iiom  masonry,  employ  but  the  head  and  hand  of  the  one 
Artist.  If  the  hununising  influences  of  the  fine  and 
the  useful  arts  may  be  measured  by  the  civilisation  of 
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ttosc  who  cultivate  them,  the  professors  of  the  fine  arts 
stand,  as  a  class  in  society,  below,  in  morality  aiul  inteU 
ligence,  the  class  of  manufactures  or  merchants  engaged 
in  the  production  or  circulation  of  the  objects  of  the 
useful  arts.  If  the  comparative  influence  on  civilisation 
of  the  fine  and  the  useful  arts  be  measured  by  the  state 
of  society  most  favoin*nb1e  to  their  development,  we  find 
it  is  only  under  desjiotic  governments  that  the  money, 
labour,  and  time  of  the  community  can  be  concentrated, 
and  commanded  into  the  production  of  objects  of  the 
fine  arts ;  and  it  is  under  free  govermncut  only,  and 
the  security  of  property  and  its  wide  diffusion  in  so- 
ciety, that  the  useful  arts  prosper. 

Thu  amount  of  independent  industry  in  a  country, 
that  is,  of  the  free  labour,  bodily  or  mental,  i\-hich  the 
labourer  exclianges  for  his  own  gratifications,  physical 
and  moral,  seems  to  be  tbe  true  iiieasurc  of  its  civilis- 
ation ;  and  not  its  temples,  palaces,  statues,  pictures, 
music.  Can  Bavaria  be  compared  to  Scotland  in  the 
enjoyments  of  civilised  life  by  all  the  community,  al- 
though the  country  is  drained  and  stjuceied  to  produce 
the  frippery  in  the  fine  arts  which  adonis  Munich  ? 
The  ancient  Romans,  as  a  people,  have  enjoyed  little  of 
this  independent  industry,  as  the  mass  of  the  working 
producing  population  was  in  slaver}'.  They  wanted 
those  objects  of  the  acquired  tastes  which  both  give 
employment  to  and  are  the  gratifications  of  industry  in 
modern  society.  Annihilate  in  Europe  as  gratifications 
generally  difiiised,  and  as  incentives  to  industry,  the  use 
of  silk,  cotton,  linen,  and  shoe-leather  for  ordinary 
clothing  materials,  the  use  of  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  tobocco, 
distilled  liquors,  sjuceries,  and  our  ten  thousand  other 
modern  stimulants  or  condiments  for  the  gratification  of 
the  palate,  the  use  of  glass  for  the  eyes,  of  steam  and 
all  machinery  for  the  hands,  of  books,  sciences,  know- 
ledge, religion  for  the  mind,  and  leave  only  bread,  wine, 
oil,  and  ivool,  as  the  main  materials  on  which  industry 
is  employed,  slave  labour  as  the  means  of  production, 
and  triumphal  arches,  temples,  amphitheatres,  statues, 
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public  games,  and  spectacles  of  gladiators  killing  each 
other,  and  of  wild  beasts  tearing  to  pieces  slaves  —  as 
the  intellectual  gratifications  —  and  we  get  probably- 
pretty  near  to  a  just  idea  of  the  civilisation  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  of  ancient  Rome  in  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  toe  fine  arts. 
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The  pope's  benediction  of  the  people,  from  a  balcony 
on  the  outside  of  St.  Peter's,  is  a  fine  siglit.  Troops, 
body-guards,  yeomen  in  red  and  yellow  clothing  of  the 
costume  of  Henry  VIII.'s  time,  splendid  equipages, 
gaudily  dressed  servants,  ladies,  officers  of  all  countries, 
monks,  priests  in  great  variety  and  contrast  of  habili- 
ments, a  moving  mass  of  unifomis,  feathers,  and  lace, 
and  an  assemblage  of  30,000  people  not  wedged  into  n 
tight,  immovable  heap,  but  undulating  in  the  vast  area 
in  front  of  St.  Petcr*s,  form  a  very  fine  sight  —  very 
fine  to  talk  about  afterwards  —  but,  to  say  the  truth,  a 
little  tedious  to  wait  upon.  Sight-seeing  is  the  travel- 
ler's dull  duty. 

The  illumination  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  which 
took  place  the  same  evening,  is  also  a  fine  sight  —  and 
is  really  a  magnificent  effort  of  art.  The  outline  of  the 
dome,  the  ribs,  belts,  windows,  and  all  that  would  be 
drawn  with  the  pencil  in  an  outline  sketch,  are  first 
illuminated  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  with  a  steady 
but  not  brilliant  light.  This  is  the  finest  efft^ct  in  the 
scene.  The  cupola  looks  like  some  vast  thing  sus- 
pended from  the  heavens.  The  lines  of  light  gi^'e  its 
form,  and  all  between  them  is  in  utter  darkness.  On 
the  first  stroke  of  eight  o'clock  the  lights  start  instan- 
taneously into  brilliancy,  and  all  is  brightness  and  dazzle. 
They  have  changed  in  figure  as  well  as  in  splendour, 
and  now  form  belts  of  diamond-shaped  forms  round  the 
dome.  This  magically  quick  change  —  done  while  the 
first  three  strokes  of  eight  are  striking  — is  cflbctcd  by 
a  number  of  exercised  people,  one  to  every  fifty  lights. 
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with  blinds  and  cord«e;e,  to  unveil  them  at  once.  Tlie 
effect  of  all  this  glare  is  not  so  fine  as  before,  llie 
flickering  of  the  lamps  destroy  the  delusion  —  it  is  no 
longer  a  distant  steady  light  suspended  from  heaven, 
but  u  huge  chandelier  upon  the  ground.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  sight  worth  seeing.  The  pageantry  of  the 
holy  week  concluded  with  a  grand  display  of  fire-works 
from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  But  Hre-worka  are  poor 
things.  What  is  a  sky-rocket  to  the  lightning?  or  a 
Catherine  wheel  fizzing  upon  a  wall,  over  a  yellow, 
nuiddy  stream,  to  the  silent  moon  hanging  over  the 
wide  Atlantic  ? 

Of  all  the  tombs  in  the  world  the  ^^ltican  library  is 
the  most  impressive.  What  labours  of  mind,  what 
hopes,  fears,  excitements,  irritations  repose  here  I  The 
good,  the  bad,  the  dull,  the  bright,  wisdom,  folly,  the 
poet's  inspirations,  the  philosopher's  speculations,  the 
historian's  researches  —  all  the  workings  of  the  human 
intellect  for  ages  sleep  on  these  shelves,  preserved,  yet 
forgotten  t  In  this  cemetery  of  tlie  mind,  as  iu  that  of 
the  body,  the  tomb  is  of  more  value  than  what  it  in- 
closes. The  decoration  of  the  rooms,  the  book-cases, 
the  vast  extent  of  librarian-palace  —  palace  in  size  and 
magnificence  —  make  this  the  most  princely  establish- 
ment in  the  world.  It  is  an  establishment  for  show, 
and  forming  pai't  of  the  suitable  splendour  of  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  church,  not  a  library  for  use.  You  see 
no  books,  the  book-cases  having  doors  of  fine  wood 
well  locked  —  no  readers,  no  catalogues:  you  must 
believe,  because  you  are  told  that  all  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  every  age,  worth  preserving,  are  entombed 
in  these  magnilicent  rooms.  We  ure  told  many  things 
harder  to  be  believed  than  this. 

You  go  to  the  Itbraiy  aud  galleries  of  the  Vatican 
through  a  long  gallery,  in  wliich  a  vast  number  of  an 
cicnt  inscriptions,  on  tombstones  principally,  are  ar- 
ranged on  each  side,  and  buiJt  into  the  walls.  From 
the  rude,  irregular  way  in  which  the  letters  are  cut  iu 
aiieicnt  Roman  inscriptions,  even  upon  triumphal  arches, 
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•D(1  unfler  vtatues,  and  such  important  ol^ecis,  it  must 

rbe  inferred  that  people  oi*  the  uiitldle  class  among  tite 
Romans — the  architects,  sculptors,  and  the  mast  of 
the  people  who  employe<l  them  or  sai*-  tJteir  works  — 
were  not  generally  accjuiiuited  with  the  use  of  letters, 
with  writing  and  reading.  The  letters  of  inscriptions^ 
even  upon  ohjects  of  importance,  are  rudely  shaped,  of 
unequal  sizes,  with  frequent  omissions  among  them, 
with   the  words   sometimes   running  into  each  other, 

J  sometimes  with  intervals  in  the  middle,  as  if  two  dix. 

'  tinct  words  ^  the  lines  not  straight  —  in  short,  snch 
work  as  a  ittonc-cutter  would  make  at  the  present  daj 
in  copying  the  strokes  of  an  inscription  laid  before  htm 
without  his  having  any  knowledge  of  their  use  as  let- 
ers  ;  and  such  work  as  only  a  public  unacquainted  with 

[the  use  of  letters  would  tolerate  upon  ohjects  of  art  of 
the  highest  perfection.  It  is  probable  that  the  sculptor 
of  the  Minerva  did  not  know  his  A,  B,  C.     Great  per- 

lYection  in  execution  in  sculpture,  painting,  and  music, 
is  not  incompatible  with  gross  ignorance.     Phidias  may 

|~hnve  been  as  unlettered  as  a  Russian  slave.  A  common 
millwright,  to  exercise  his  trade,  must  be  able  to  read, 
write,  calculate,  and  think.     The  one  is  the  civilisation 

I -of  the  fine  arts,  the  other  of  the  useful  arts. 

In  St.  Peter's,  a  tomb  of  Clement  XIII.,  the  work  of 
'Conova,  attracts  the  general  admiration  of  the  travelling 
world,  or  rather  the  figures  of  a  Muse,  Genius,  or  some- 
body of  that  family^  reclining  upon  a  beautifully  sleeping 
lion,  on  one  side  of  the  jiediment — the  figures  of  the 
»ize  of  life  — .ind  on  the  other  side  of  it  a  full-length 

I  female  of  the  same  family,  with  a  ditto  also  sleeping 

I  most  naturally  ;  and  on  the  top  sits  the  Pope  in  marble, 
in  full  costume,  as  good  as  alive,  and  as  large.     The 

[■figure  of  the  reclining  genius,  and  the  sleepiness  of  the 

I  Hon,  are,  beyond  doubt,  wonderfully  fine,  and  well 
expressed  ;    but  where  is  the   beauty  or  gi-andeur   of 

t  conception    in    putting  a  fine  naked    figure  reclining, 

fiout  a  son  aiscj  upon  a  wild  beast  fast  asleep?  The 
beauty  of  the  execution  cannot  redeem  the  poverty  of 
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the  conception.     What  is  there  in  the  idea  and  com- 
bination grand,    poetical,    agreeable,  natural,   or  com- 
prehensible ?     The  parts  and  execution  may  be  ever  so 
exquisite, —  the  idea  is  common-place,  weak,  unpoetical, 
and  worthless.    1  admire  this  work,  therefore,  not  as  an 
effort   of  mind   and   imagination ;  but   of  chisel  and 
mallet.      In  contrast  with  this  finely  executed  piece  of 
sculpture,  and  in  that  respect  worthy  of  alt  admiration, 
look  at  the  horses  of  the  Monte  Cavallo.     These  we 
pieces  of  ancient  sculpture  ascribed,  hut   without  any 
sufficient     reason,    to    Phidias    and    Praxiteles.       The 
horses   are   like   nothing   equinine.     Tbeir  necks  are 
thicker  than  their  bodies.     If  such  shaped  horses  ever 
existed,  they  must  have  been  a  cross  between  a  Berk- 
shire pig  and  a  Shetland  pony.     Yet  what  Hre,  what 
life,  what  poetry  in  the  attitudes  of  these  uncouth  ani- 
mal bodies  in  the  act,  apparently,  of  dashing  over  a 
precipice  I     The  very  unwieldiness  itself  of  the  shapes 
brings  out  the  energy  of  the  attitudes.     And  the  hu- 
man figures,  the  Castor  and  Pollux,  top-heavy  figures 
|likc  boatswain's  mates,  all  head  and  arm  and  breadth  of 
JBhouldcr  above,  and  no  corresponding  breadth  of  loin, 
or  buttock,  or  thighs  and  legs,  to  support  sucii  upper 
[works  of  men  —  yet  their  attitudes,  and  grouping  with 
[those  hippopotami. like  horses,  are  poetical,  are  grand, 
land  give  grandeur  and  eftcct  to  the  parts,    lu  Canova's 
work   the  parts  give  the  value  to  the  conception  :  here 
the  conception  throws  its  grandeur  over  the  parts.    Who 
I  thinks  here  of  the  finish,  and  artistical  execution?     If 
fine  forms  of  men  and  horses  weix*  the  things  intended 
by  these  ancient  sculptors,  they  have,  in  truth,  succeeded 
[marvellously  ill.     But  evidently  these  poet-artists  never 
intended  to  give  a  fac-siniile  of  ahorse  down  to  his  shoe 
nails,  and  of  a  man  down  to  his  epaulets  and  pigtail. 
They  give  an  idea,  like  the  poet's,  made  out  in  part,  and 
in  no  more  completeness  than  enables  the  imagination 
of  the  reader  or  spectator  to  work  out  the  rest.     The 
I  heads  of  the  horses,  the  feet  in  the  nir,  have  the  last  touch 
of  art  i  these  parts  live,  and  are  in  all  the  energy  of 
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action.  The  rest  is  in  sketch »  is  purposely  blocked  out 
Jy.  The  spectator's  own  mind  throws  over  the  whole 
work  the  spirit,  character,  and  enerijetic  action  of  the 
bends.  Catiova's  work  in  this  tomb  proceeds  upon  a 
different  principle — the  very  embroidery  on  the  hem 
of  the  p.ipe's  gjarment  is  carefully  made  out  —  the 
tailor  who  sewed  it  might  depone  to  every  stitch  — 
and,  with  what  I  humbly  conceive  to  be  a  littleness  of 
taste,  a  comer  of  the  robe  is  brought  over  the  ledge  of 
the  pedestal,  to  show  the  fidelity  of  the  representation 
of  the  piece  of  cloth.  Those  ancient  sculptors  hare 
not  even  put  bits  or  bridles  on  their  magnificent  horse- 
heads.  The  attitude  and  fire  of  what  is  represented 
tell  that  these  horse-like  animals  arc  in  the  act  of 
springiiifTj  but  are  restrained.  The  attituilcs  of  the 
human  figures  tell  that  they  restrain,  liucklt.'s  and 
bridles  are  puq>oseIy  lefl  out ;  because  unneeeaury  to 
convey  their  conceptions  in  all  their  force  to  the  spec- 
tator's mind.  In  modern  sculpture,  these  miuute 
details  would  be  laboriously  brought  in,  and  exquisitely 
finished ;  overloading  the  conception  intended  to  be 
conveyed,  and  weakening  its  impression.  'I'his  appears 
to  be  the  great  difference  between  ancient  and  modem 
sculptors.  The  ancients  were  poets  in  the  art,  and 
ptiilosophers  who  had  analysed  the  principles  on  which 
effect  is  produced,  as  well  as  great  pi-acticsd  artists.  In 
practical  excellence  in  the  art,  in  expressing  physical 
beauty  and  grace  of  attitude  in  the  female  or  the  male 
figure,  Canova,  and  the  school  of  Canova,  perhaps, 
equal  the  ancients.  The  \'enus  of  Canova  is  equal,  in 
the  estimation  of  many,  to  the  Venus  de  Medici,  as  a 
representation  of  ideal  IxMiuty  nn<l  grace  ;  but  neither  of 
these  great  works  of  art  represent  mind.  Physical 
beauty  arid  grace  of  attitude  in  the  utmost  ideal  |>er- 
fecttoQ  are  all  they  aim  at.  The  Niobe,  the  Aristides 
at  Naples,  the  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  many 
Imsts  here,  belong  to  a  higher  class  of  composition  than 
the  works  ivhich  merely  express  the  perfectkmH  o€ 
ihapev  form,  and  attitudes  of  the  human  body,  which 
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rare  called  beauty  and  grace.  They  express  also  mental 
power,  intelligence,  working  of  mind,  energy.  In  this 
class  of  works,  the  modern  school  of  sculpture  has  pro- 
ductions not  sufficiently  estimated  ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
basso-relievo  by  Tenerani  of  two  Chiistians,  a  brother 
and  sister,  exposed  to  a  tiger  in  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre.    The  expression  of  devotion  and  resi^iatlon 

I  mingled  with  fear,  in  the  two  principal  figures,  is  great. 
The  tiger,  and  the  slave  letting  him  out  of  his  den,  are 

'  Superfluous  in  tlie  composition,  as  the  stoi*y  tells  itself  in 
the  expression  of  the  two  principal  figures.  The  Laoeoon 

lis  considered  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  art  of 
sculpture;  because  it  represents  not  merely  physical 
perfection  of  the  human  frame  in  action,  but  the  physiciil 
«u£ferings.  It  does  so.  The  countenance  and  whole 
attitude  and  frame  of  Laoeoon  express  the  utmost  agony 
of  bodily  pain  ;  but  the  Niobc  cowering  over  her  child 

I  in  the  attitude  to  hide  or  cover  it,  the  Aristides  speak- 
ing with  dignity  and  energj*,  are  works  of  a  higher  class, 
-expressing  mental  suffering  or  acting.     The  false  object 

I  of  almost  all  modeiti  sculptors  to  attain  in  their  statues 
the  higliest  u/enl  of  physical  beauty  and  grace  has  the 
consequence,  that  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the 
ideal  they  lose  the  natural.  They  lose  all  inuividuality. 
The  figures  round  the  tomb  of  an  Indian  Begum  might 
do  for  Minervas,  or  Hebes,  or  Venuses,  or  Madonnas, 

I  or  whatever  the  artist  may  choose  to  call  them,  by 
merely  hanging  about  them  the  a|>propriate  ornaments 
and  appendages.  The  heads,  figures,  attitudes,  and 
expression  will  do  for  any  thing.  In  modem  painting 
and  statuai-y,  what  you  see,  are  a  few  Grecian  figures 
performing  a  scene.  They  arc  actors  of  all  work. 
Walk  on  to  the  next  piece  of  canvass,  or  piece  of  marble, 
you  find  the  same  countenances,  the  same  figures,  atti- 
tudes, costumes,  and  expression,  representing  persons, 
events,  or  conceptions  of  a  totally  different  character, 
age,  country,  and  people.  Raphael  gives  you  a  touch 
of  reality  in  his  most  ideal  figures.  They  are  each 
of  them    individualised.      In  the  fresco  |)ainting,   for 
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instance,  of  a  Venus  pleading  to  Jupiter,  in  the  Famese 
palace,  there  is  reverence,  mingled  with  anxiety  and 
grace,  in  the  countenance  of  the  pleading  figure  ~—  and 
it  is  an  individuiir^  face  and  form.  It  is  not  the  fault* 
less,  inL'xprcssive  Grecian  couutenauce,  belonging  to  a 
class  rather  than  an  individual,  such  as  rej)resenta  Venus 
in  the  works  of  other  painters.  Apollos,  Venuses,  Apos- 
tles, Madonnas  liave,  in  fact,  become,  both  in  marble 
and  on  canvass,  conventional  figures,  which  the  spec- 
tator refers  not  to  any  natural  type  of  the  beautiful 
within  his  own  feeling,  nor  to  any  individualisation  of 
nature's  excellencies;  but  to  an  acquired  taste  —  a  taste 
which  a  century  ago  would  have  represented  and  have 
admired  an  Apollo  in  a  full-bottomed  wig,  and  a  Venus 
in  a  hoop-petticoat  and  flounces,  and  now  represents 
and  admires  them  in  costumes,  attitudes,  and  style  of 
countenances,  quite  as  widely  apart  from  the  natural  in 
any  human  beings  we  recognise,  or  have  fellow-feeling 
with.  Until  sculptors  and  painters  emancipate  them- 
selves, as  our  poets  have  done,  from  this  classical 
imitation  and  prestige,  and  follow  natural  instead  of 
conventional  types,  as  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael 
have  done,  the  sign-painter  and  gingerbread-baker  may 
claim  brotherhood  in  their  arts. 
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CUURCU   07    BOMB.— CATHOLICISM    AND    PROTESTANTISM. 


The  power  of  ancient  Rome  in  the  meridian  of  her 
glory  was  not  so  wonderful  as  her  subsequent  and  her 
present  dominion  over  the  mind  of  man.      Physical 
power  we  can  understand.     M'e  see  its  growth.     M'e 
see  its  cause  alonjj  with  its  effect.     We  see  aniiies  in 
front,  and  civil  authority  in  rear.     But  this  moral  power, 
this  government  over  the  mind  extending  through  re- 
l^ons  more  vast  and  distant  than  ever  the  Roman  arms 
[conquered,  is  the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  in 
[liuman  history.     The  Papist  claims  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
Di\'ine  origin  and  truth  of  his  doctrine.    The  Protestant 
[and  the  philosopher  inquire  what  principles  of  human 
Vorigin  give  this  |>owcr  over  the  minds  of  men  such 
wonderful  extension  and  durability.     To  compare  the 
machinery  of  each  establishment,  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant,  the  means  by  which  each  of  these  churches 
pvorks  upon  the  human  mind  —  an  inquiry  altogether 
distinct  from  any  in\'cstigation  or  comparison  of  the 
scriptural   foundations   of  their  different   doctrines  — 
would  be  a  noble  subject  for  the  philosopher  and  his- 
torian, and  one  belonging  strictly  to  metaphysical  and 
Ipolitical  science,  not  to  theology.      It  would  bring  out 
[jnauy  of  the  most  hidden  springs  of  mental  action,  would 
I  elucidate  many  of  those  great  moral   influences  which 
i  have  agitated  luilions,  and  wliich  are  sometimes  doniiant 
[but  never  extinct  in  society  ;   and  would  explain  some 
[of  the  most  important  historical  events  and  social  ar- 
trangcments  of  Kurope.     A  few  observations  upon  the 
I  present  state  and   working  of  the  machinery  of  each 
church,  as  tliey  appear  to  the  traveller  in  passing  through 
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Catholic  and  Protestant  lands,  may  turn  the  attention 
perhaps  of  the  philosophic  inquirer  to  thi«  vast  and 
curious  subject. 

Catholicism  has  certainly  a  much  stronger  hold  over 
the   liuman    mind   tluui    Protestantism.      The  fact  is 
visible  and  iindeniiihle,  and  perhaps  not  unaccountable. 
The  fervour  of  devotion  among  tiicse  Catholics,  the  ab- 
sence of  all  worldly  feelings  in  their  religious   acts, 
strikes  every  traveller  who  enters  a  lloman  Catholic 
church  abroad.     They  seem  to  have  no  reserve,  no  false 
shame,   taUe  pride,   or  whatever  the   feeling  may  he, 
which,  among  us  Protestants,  makes  the  individual  ex- 
ercise of  devotion  private,    hidden — an   ailuir   of  tlie 
closet.     Here,  and  every  where  in  Catholic  countries, 
you  see  well-dressed  people,  persons  of  the  higher  as 
well  as  of  the  lower  orders,  on  their  knees  upon  the 
pavement  of  the  church,  totally  regardless  of  and  uiirc- 
Lgarded  by  tlie  crowd  of  passengers  in  the  aisles  moving 
to  and  fro.     I  have  Christian  charity  enough  to  believe, 
and  1  do  not  envy  that  man's  mind  who  does  not  believe, 
ptliat  this  is  quite  sincere  devotion,  and  not  hypocrt:iy, 
aflectAtion,  or  attempt  at  display.     It  is  so  commun, 
that  none  of  these  motives  could  derive  the  slightest 
gratification   from    the   act  —  not    more    than   a   man's 
vanity  could  be  gratified  by  his  appearing  in  shoes,  or  a 
hat,  where  all  %vcar  the  same.     In  no  Protestant  place 
of  worship  do  we  witness  the  same  intense  abstraction  in 
prayer,  the  same  unaffected  devotion  of  mind.     I'he 
i>eggar-woman  comes  in  here  and  kneels  down  by  the 
side  of  the  princess,  and  evidently  no  feeling  of  intrusion 
suggests  itself  in  the  niind  of  either.     To  the  pniise  of 
the  Papists  be  it  said,  no  worldly  dititinetions,  or  human 
rights  of  property,  uuich  less  money  paymeut  for  places 
in  a  place  of  worship,  appear  to  enter  into  their  ima- 
ginations.    Their  chui*ches  are   God's  bouses,  open 
alike  to  all  his  rational  creatures,  without  distinction  of 
high  or  low,  rich  or  poor.     All  who  have  a  soul  to  be 
saved  come  freely  to  worship.     They  have  no  family 
pews,  or  seats  for  genteel  souls,  and  seats  for  vulgar 
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souls.  Their  houses  of  worship  are  not  let  out,  like 
theatres,  or  opera  liouscs,  or  Edinburgh  kirks,  for 
money  rents  for  the  sittings.  The  public  mind  is  evi- 
dently more  rclij^ioniscd  thun  in  Protestant  tountrics, 
Why  shoxild  such  strong  devotional  feeling  be  more 
widely  diffused  and  more  conspicuous  among  people 
holding  erroneous  doctrines,  than  among  us  Protestants 
holding  right  doctrines  ?  This  question  can  only  be 
solved  by  compiiring  the  machinery  oieaeh  church. 

Although  our  doctrine  be  right,  our  church  ma- 
chinery, that  is,  our  clerical  establishment,  is  not  so 
elective,  and  ])erhaps,  from  the  very  reason  that  our 
doctrine  is  right,  cannot  be  so  effective  as  that  of  the 
Catholics.  In  the  Popish  church  the  clergyman  is 
more  of  a  sacred  character  than  it  is  possible  to  invest 
him  with  in  our  Protestant  church,  and  more  cut  oflF 
from  all  worldly  affairs.  It  is  very  up-hill  work  in  the 
church  of  England,  and  still  more  so  in  the  chua-h  of 
Scotland,  for  the  clergyman  to  impress  his  flock  with 
the  persuasion  that  he  is  a  better  man,  and  more  able  to 
instruct  them,  than  any  other  equally  pious  and  equally 
well-educated  man  in  the  parish,  whose  worldly  circum- 
stances have  given  him  e(]ual  opportunity  and  leisure  to 
cultivate  his  mind  ;  and  in  every  parish,  owing  to  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  good  education,  and  religious 
feeling  among  our  upper  and  middle  classes,  there  are 
now  such  men.  The  Scotch  country  clergyman  in  this 
generation  docs  not,  as  in  the  last,  stand  in  the  position 
of  being  the  only  regularly  educated,  enlightened,  reli- 
gious man  perhaps  in  his  whole  congregation.  He  has 
also  the  cares  of  u  family,  of  a  housekee]»ing,  of  a  glebe 
in  Scotland,  of  lithe  in  England,  and,  in  short,  the  busi- 
siness  and  toils,  the  motives  of  action,  and  objects  of  in- 
terest that  other  men  have.  It  is  difficult,  or  in  truth 
impossible  in  our  state  of  society,  to  impress  on  his  Hock 
that  he  is  in  any  way  removed  from  their  condition, 
from  their  failings  or  feelings ;  and  it  would  be  but  a 
delusion  if  he  succeeded,  for  he  is  a  liuman  being  in  the 
suuie  position  with  themselves,  under  the  influences  of 
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the  same  motives  aiid  objecbi  with  themselves  in  his 
daily  life. 

The  machinery  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churcli  is  al- 
together diticrent,  and  produces  a  totally  ditferent  result. 
The  clergyman  is  entirely  separated  from  individual  in- 
terests, or  worldly  objects  of  ordinary  life,  by  his  celi- 
bacy. This  separates  him  from  all  other  men.  Be 
their  knowledge,  their  education,  their  piety,  what  it 
will,  they  belong  to  the  rest  of  mankind  in  feelings,  in- 
terests, and  motives  of  action,  ^-  lie  to  a  peculiar  class. 
His  avarice,  his  ambition,  or  whatever  evil  passions  may 
actuate  him,  lie  all  within  his  own  class,  and  bring  him 
into  no  eonijmrison  or  collision  with  other  men.  The 
restriction  of  celibacy  led,  no  doubt,  to  monstrous  dis- 
order and  depravity  in  the  age  i)rececling  the  Ueform- 
ation  —  an  age,  however,  in  which  gross  licentiousness  of 
conduct  and  hmgunge  seems  to  have  pen'aded  all  society 
—  but  it  is  a  vulgar  prejudice  to  suppose  that  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy  of  the  present  times  are  not  as  pure  and 
chaste  in  their  lives  as  the  unmarried  of  the  female  sex 
among  ourselves.  Instances  may  occur  of  a  different 
character,  but  quite  as  n»rolyas  among  an  equal  nianher 
of  our  uimiarried  females  in  Britain  of  tlie  higher  edu- 
cated cliLsses.  The  restriction  itself  of  celibacy  is  nn- 
natund,  and  in  our  church  is  properly  done  away  with; 

I  'because  we  receive  the  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as 
symbolical  only,  not  as  being  any  thing  else  than  bread 
and  wine  in  virtue  of  the  priestly  consecration.     The 

'Papists,  who  receive  the  elements  as  transubstantiated  by 

tthc  consecration,  require  very  naturally  and  properly 
that  the  priest  should  be  of  a  sanctified  class  removed 
from  human  impurity,  contamination,  or  sensual  lusts,  as 
well  as  from  all  worldly  a(K»ii-s,  as  far  as  human  nature 
can  by  human  means  be.  Both  ehiMThes  are  right,  and 
consequent  in  their  usage  and  reasoning,  according  to 
their  different  doctrines.     The  Puseyites  of  the  church 

'of  England  alone  are  inconsequent ;  for  if  they  claim 
apostolic  successiim,  and  apostolic  reverence  and  autho- 
rity for  the  clerical  body,  they  should  lead  the  apostolic 
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life  of  celibacy,  and  repudiate  their  worldly  spouses,  in- 
terests, and  objects. 

But  our  Scotch  clergy  placed  by  the  Reformation  in 
such  a  totally  different  rclitrious  position  as  to  the  nature 
of  their  function,  are  wrong  in  expecting  a  peculiar  ve- 
neration, and  in  challenging  a  peculiar  sanctity  for  their 
order.     As  a  sacred  ortlcr,  or  class,  they  ceased  to  exist, 
or  to  have  influence  founded  up<in  any  sound   religious 
grounds,  when  the  distinction  which  made  them  apccu. 
liar  class  in  the  eyes  and  feelings  of  mankind,   the  dis- 
tinction in  their  sacntniental  function,  and  consequent 
separation  in  all  worldly  affairs  between  their  class  and 
other  men,  ceased  and  was  removed.     The  veneration 
and  sanctity  wliich  each  individual  works  out  for  himself 
by  his  personal  character  and  conduct    in  his  clerical 
functions  alone  remained.     As  a  member  of  au  order, 
he  could  take  nothing,  and  tie  facto  receives  nothing. 
Superior   education,    and    the  prestige    from  Catholic 
times,  kept    up  a  lingering  distinction  in  our  4Scotch 
country  parishes  in  the  last  generation ;  but  it  seems  a 
hopeless  claim  now  in  an  educated  age,  for  members 
of  a  profession  not  better  educated  than  men  of  other  pro- 
fessions, not  separated  by  any  peculiar  exclusive  religious 
function  from  the  ordinary  business,  interests,  motives, 
and  modes  of  living  of  otljcr  well-conducted  men,  to 
obtain  a  separate  status  in  society  analogous  to  that  of 
the  popish  clergy.     They  have  an  elevated,  and,  if  they 
Vfi'iW  so  apply  the  word,  a  sacred  duty  to  perform  along 
[with  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  ;  but  they  form  no  dis- 
tinct, sacred  class,  or  corporation,  like  the  tribe  of  Levi 
among  the  Israelites,  or  like  the  Catholic  clergy  among 
[the  papists,  having  religious   duties  or  functions  which 
IlKjne  can  perform   but  its  members,  and  to  which   they 
Tare  essential.     Some  of  our  clergy  in  Scotland  in  the 
rprescnt  day  would  insinuate  that  they  arc,  by  virtue  of 
^their  ordination,  or  of  their  duties,  a  sacred  order  or 
lass  in  the  community  ;  but  this  is  a  papistical  pretcn- 
liion  30  entirely  exploded  by  our  Reformation,  that  those 
of  the  Scotch  church  who  make  it  are  afraid  to  speak  out. 
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The  genuine  spirit  of  Calvinism,  as  adopted  by  tfae 
Scotch  people,  acknowledges  no  such  order  of  priesthood, 
admits  no  such  principle.  A  presbytery  has  no  claim, 
like  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  to  sacred  apostolic 
power  of  ordination.  'ITieir  examinations  and  licences 
regard  only  the  education,  moral  and  religious  character, 
and  fitness  of  the  individual  to  become  a  preacher  in  the 
established  state-church,  and  to  servo  that  particular 
charge  to  which  he  is  called ;  but  confer  no  spiritual 
gifts,  no  peculiar  sacred  |)owers  ;  and  (or  the  good  rea- 
son, tiiat,  in  our  prc!>byterian  faith,  no  such  ^ifts  or 
powers  are  reser^'cd  for  one  class  of  men  more  inan  an- 
other, but  scriptural  knowledge,  piety,  sanctity,  and  all 
religious  gifts,  powers,  advant^iges,  and  abilities  stand 
equally  open  to  all  men  to  be  attained  through  tkhh, 
and  their  Bibles.  As  an  influential  machine  in  society, 
onr  clerical  estitbli.shment  cannot,  therefore,  from  its 
nature,  have  such  power  over  the  mind  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood.  The  latter  appears  also  to  have 
taken  up  a  new  and  more  efficient  position  since  the 
settlement  of  Europe  after  the  revolutionary  war.  Ca- 
tholicism has  had  its  revival — and  its  priesthood  has 
used  it  adroitly. 

By  the  French  revolution  many  of  the  most  glaring 
and  revolting  abuses  of  the  Koman  Catholic  church  were 
abolished.  In  no  Catholic  country,  for  instance,  uot 
even  in  Rome,  is  the  interference  of  the  church,  or  the 
clergy,  in  tlie  private  concerns,  or  civil  affairs,  opinions, 
or  doings  of  iridividualK,  at  all  tolerated.  Its  establish- 
ments, and  powers  disconlant  with  the  civil  authority, 
have  every  where  been  abrogated,  Alonks  and  nuns 
are  no  longer  very  numerous,  except  in  Rome  and 
Naples,  and  are  nowhere  a  scandal  ;  and  the  vast  estates 
of  these  establishments  have,  generally,  over  all  the  Con- 
tinent been,  in  the  course  of  the  last  war,  conHseatcd 
and  sold  to  pay  the  public  debt  of  the  state.  In  Tuju 
cany,  for  instance,  of  iAh2  mor)iistic  establislinienls,  vix, 
133  of  monks,  and  69  of  nuns,  only  40  remain  with 
means  for  their  future  support  and  continuance,   and 
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162  receive  aid  from  govermnent,  until  tlic  existing 
members  who  survive  the  contiscation  of  tiicir  former 
estates  die  out.  The  rich  Neapolitan  monasteries  have, 
in  the  same  way,  been  reduced  in  wealth  and  numbers. 
In  France  and  Germany,  the  Catholic  clergy,  in  general, 
are  by  no  means  in  brilliant  circumstances.  The  ob- 
noxious and  useless  growth  of  the  Catholic  church  es- 
tablishment has,  in  almost  every  country,  been  closely 
pruned  ;  and  their  clergy  are,  in  reality,  worse  provided 
for  than  the  Protcstint.  The  effects  of  the  Revolution 
have  !)ecn  to  reverse  the  position  of  the  clergy  of  the 
two  churches  ;  and  to  place  the  Catholic  now  on  the 
vantage  ground  in  the  eye  of  the  vulgar  of  the  con- 
tinenUil  populations,  of  being  poor  and  sincere,  while 
the  Protestant  clergy  arc,  at  least,  comfortable,  and  well 
paid  fur  their  sincerity.  The  sicek,  fat,  narrow-minded, 
wealthy  drone  is  now  to  be  sought  for  on  the  epispocal 
bench,  or  in  the  prcbcndal  stall  of  the  Lutheran  or 
Anglican  churches ;  the  well-off,  comfortable  parish 
minister,  ycomanlikc  in  mind,  intelligence,  and,  social 
position,  in  the  manse  and  glebe  of  the  Calvinistic 
church.  The  poverty-stricken,  intellectual  recluse, 
never  seen  abroad  but  on  his  way  to  or  from  his  studies 
or  church  duties,  living  nobody  knows  how,  but  all 
know  in  the  poorest  manner,  upon  a  wretched  pittance 
in  his  obscure  abode — and  this  is  the  popish  priest  of 
the  19th  century^ has  all  the  advantage  of  position 
with  the  multitude  for  giving  effect  to  his  teaching. 

Our  clergy,  especially  in  Scotland,  luive  a  very  erro- 
neous impression  of  the  statu  of  the  popish  clergy.  In 
our  country  churches  we  often  hear  them  prayed  for 
as  men  wallowing  in  luxury,  and  sunk  in  gross  ignorance. 
This  is  somewhat  injudicious,  as  well  as  uncharitable ; 
for  when  the  youth  of  their  congregations,  who,  in  this 
travelling  age,  must  often  tome  in  contact  abroad  with 
the  Catholic  clergy  so  described,  find  them  in  learning, 
liberal  views,  and  genuine  piety  according  to  their 
ov\'n  doctrines,  so  very  different  from  the  description  and 
the  dcscribers,  there  will  unavoidably  arise  com[)arison8 
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til  the  minds  es])ccially  of  females  and  young  suscep- 
tible persons,  by  no  means  edifying,  or  dattcrJngto  their 
clerical  teachers  at  home.  Catholic  priests  and  monks, 
at  the  time  of  the  Ueformation,  may  have  been  all  that 
om-  Scotch  clergv  fancy  them  still  to  be ;  but  three 
centuries,  a  Frencli  revolution^  and  an  incessant  advance 
of  intelligence  in  society,  make  a  difference  for  the 
better  or  worse  in  the  spirit  even  of  clerical  cor- 
porations. Our  churchmen  should  understand  better 
the  strength  of  a  fonnidable  adversary  who  is  evidently 
gaining  ground  but  too  fast  upon  our  Protestant 
church,  and  who,  in  this  age,  brings  into  the  Held,  zeal 
and  purity  of  life  equal  to  their  own,  and  learning,  a 
training  in  theological  scholarship,  and  a  genend  know- 
ledge  superior,  perhaps,  to  their  own.  The  educatioD 
of  the  regular  clergy  of  the  Catholic  church  is,  perhap«, 
positively  higher,  and,  beyond  doubt,  comparativdy 
higher,  than  the  education  of  the  Scotch  clergy.  By 
positively  higher,  is  meant  that  among  a  given  numl>cr 
of  popish  and  of  Scotch  clergy,  a  greater  prnportion  of 
the  former  will   be  found  who  read  with  ease,  and  a 

£erfect  mastery,  the  ancient  languages,  Greek  aiid 
,atin,  and  the  Hebrew  and  the  Eastern  languages  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  Old  Testament — a  greater 
number  of  profound  scliolars,  a  greater  number  of  high 
mathematicians,  and  a  higher  average  amount  of  ac- 
quired knowledge.  Js  it  asked  of  what  use  to  the 
preacher  of  tlie  gospel  is  such  obsolete  worldly  scholar- 
ship ?  The  ready  answer  is,  that  if  the  parish  minister 
of  the  Scotch  church  can  no  more  read  the  works  of  the 
Evangelists,  Ajxjstles,  aiid  early  Fathei-s  easily  and 
masterly  in  the  original  Greek  than  any  other  man  in 
the  parish,  knows  them  only  fiom  the  translations  and 
books  in  our  mother  tongue,  to  which  every  reading 
man  in  the  parish  lias  access  as  well  as  he,  and  if  he  has 
not  had  his  mental  faculties  cultivated  and  improved  by 
a  long  course  of  appliciition  to  such  studies  as  mathe- 
matics, the  dead  languages,  scholastic  learning,  ancient 
doctrines  in  philosophy  and  morals,  the  ancient  history 
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of  mind  and  men,  and  the  laws  of  matter  and  intelli* 
gencc  as  fat*  as  known  to  man,  on  what  grounds  docs  he 
challenge  deference  and  respect  for  his  opinions  from 
US  his  parishioners?  AV'e  arc  educated  up  to  him. 
How  can  lie  instruct  a  congregation  who  know  him  to 
be  as  ignorant  as  themselves  ?  Has  the  ordination  of  a 
presbytery  conferred  on  the  half-educated  lad  any 
miraculous  gifts  or  knowledge  ?  It'  he  be  as  ignorant  as 
his  hearers  of  these  higher  bi-anches  of  knowledge  which 
few  have  his  leisure  to  arrive  at,  what  is  it  he  does 
know  ?  What  is  the  education,  what  the  acquirements 
on  which  a  presbytery  not  better  educated  than  himself 
have  examined  and  licensed  him  ?  He  is  like  an  apo- 
thecary ignorant  of  chemistry,  compounding  his  medi- 
cines from  a  hook  of  formuls;  left  in  his  shop  by  his 
predecessor,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  substances  he  is  handling.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  standard  of  clerical  education  in 
Scotland  at  the  present  day  is  as  high  as  it  ever  was 
—  as  high  as  in  any  generation  since  the  Heformation. 
It  may  be  so  ;  but  if  the  public  has  become  educated  up 
to  that  standard,  the  clergy  of  the  present  day  have 
lost  the  vantage  ground  of  superior  education  and  learn- 
iug,  and  consequently  of  moral  influence  as  teachers,  as 
much  as  if  the  standard  of  clerical  education  had  itself 
been  lowered. 

In  the  nature,  also,  of  our  Presbyterian  church  service 
there  is  an  element  of  decay  of  mond  influence,  pro- 
duced by  the  general  advance  of  society  in  education, 
intelligence,  aud  religious  knowledge.  From  the  days 
pf  the  Apostles  to  the  Reformation,  all  instruction  was 
ral,  all  knowledge  was  conveyed  by  word  of  mouth 
from  the  teacher  to  his  pupils.  But  printing  and  the 
difTusiou  of  books  have  reduced  to  insignificance  this 
ancient  mode  of  connnunicatiiig  knowledge,  especially 
in  abstract  science.  It  is  confined  now  to  the  branches 
of  knowledge  connected  with  natural  substances,  and 
the  operations  on  them.  Knowledge  is  imparted  to  the 
mind  now,  through  the  eye,  not  through  the  ear;  and 
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the  book  read,  referred  to,  considered  in  the  silence  of 
the  cinsct,  has  in  nil  studies,  sciences,  public  and 
private  affairs,  and  intellectual  acquirement,  superseded, 
even  in  the  universities,  the  duty  and  utility  of  the 
orator,  lecturer,  or  speaker.  Readiufr  has  reduced 
oral  instruction  to  utter  insignificance  in  pure  science 
and  in  public  aflfairs  ;  and  the  ancient,  but  imperfect, 
mode  oi  conveying  information  by  word  uf  mouth  is 
banished  to  the  nursery.  Tlic  influence  of  the  oral 
teacher  naturally  must  decay  along  with  the  utility  and 
importance  of  his  occupation  ;  and  this  principle  of 
decay  of  the  moral  influence  of  oral  tuition  reaches  the 
IVcsbytcrian  pulpit. 

It  is  unfortunate,  also,  for  the  influcnccof  the  Scotch 
Calvinistic  church,  that  its  service  consists  exclusively 
of  extemporary  effusions  or  temporary  compositions. 
These,  composed  in  luiste  by  men  of  nmderate  education, 
and  often  of  small  abilities,  have  to  undergo  the  com- 
parison in  the  mind  of  an  educated  and  reading  con- 
gregation, with  similar  compositions,  prayers,  or  sermons, 
prepared  carefully  for  the  press  by  the  most  able  and 
learned  divines.  The  moral  influence  resting  solely  on 
such  a  church  service  cannot  be  permanent.  As  a 
machinery,  the  Knglish  church  h  founded  on  a  more 
lasting  and  influential  basis ;  its  established  forms  of 
prayer,  imobjectionably  good  in  themselves,  not  placing 
one  minister  or  his  compositions  in  competition  with 
another,  or  with  other  similar  compositions,  in  the  public 
mind  —  the  almost  mechanical  operation  of  reading  the 
service  well  or  ill  being  all  the  companson  tliat  can  be 
made  between  two  cleigymen  in  the  essential  part  of 
tho  church  duty.  The  competition,  also,  or  comparison 
of  any  other  compositions  of  the  same  kind,  however 
excellent,  with  the  old  liturgy,  can  never  occur  in  the 
public  mind  in  Fngland  ;  because  the  liturgy  has  use 
and  wont,  antitjuity,  repetition  from  childhood  to  old 
age  in  its  favour,  and  is  interwoven  with  the  habits  of 
the  ]>cople  by  these  threads,  in  all  their  religious  ex- 
ercises. 
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The  comparative  education  of  the  Scotch  clerj^*  of 
tlie  present  generation,  that  is  to  say,  their  education 
compared  to  that  of  the  Scotch  people,  is  unquestionably 
Iov%er  than  that  of  the  popisih  clergy  compared  to  the 
education  of  their  people.  This  is  usually  ascribed  to 
the  popish  clergy  seeking  to  maintain  their  influence 
and  su|>eriority  by  keeping  the  people  in  gross  igno- 
rance. But  this  opinion  of  our  churchmen  seems  more 
orthodox  than  charitable,  or  correct.  The  popish  clergy 
have  in  reality  less  to  lose  by  the  progress  of  education 
than  our  own  Scotch  clergy  ;  because  their  pastoral  in- 
fluence and  their  church  services  being  founded  on 
ceremonial  ordinances,  come  into  no  competition  or 
comparison  whatsoever  in  the  public  mind  with  any 
thing  similar  that  literature  or  education  produces  ;  and 
are  not  connected  with  the  imperfect  mode  of  conveying 
instruction,  which,  as  education  advances,  becomes  ob- 
solete, and  falls  into  disuse,  and  almost  into  contempt, 
although  essential  in  our  Scotch  church.  In  Catholic 
Germany,  in  France.  Italy,  and  even  Spain,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  common  people  in  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, music,  manners,  and  morals,  is  at  least  as  gene- 
rally diii'used,  and  as  faithfully  promoted  by  the  clerical 
l>ody,  us  in  Scotland.  It  is  by  their  own  advance,  and 
not  by  keeping  back  the  advance  of  the  people,  that  the 
popish  priesthood  of  the  present  day  seek  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  community  in 
Catholic  lands ;  and  they  might,  perhaps,  retort  on  our 
presbyterian  clei^y,  and  ask  if  they,  too,  arc  in  their 
countries  at  the  head  of  the  intellectual  raovcmcnt  of  the 
age  ?  Education  is  in  reality  not  only  not  repressed, 
but  is  encouraged  by  the  popish  church,  and  is  a 
mighty  instrument  in  its  hands,  and  ably  used.  In 
every  street  in  Home,  for  instance,  there  are,  at  short 
distances,  public  primary  schools  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Home,  with  a  population  oi'  1.08,078 
souls,  has  S'/^^  public  primary  schools  with  48^  teachers, 
and  14,099  children  attending  them.     Has  Edinburgh 
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many  public  schools  for  the  instruction  of  those 
F<slass€s?  I  doubt  it.  Berlin,  with  a  population  about 
double  that  of  Kouief  has  only  261,  schools.  Rome 
has  also  her  university,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
C(iO  students;  and  the  Papal  States,  with  a  population 
of  2i  millions,  contain  seven  universities.  Prussia,  with 
a  population  of  1 1-  millions,  has  but  seven.  These  are 
amusing  statistical  facts  —  and  instructive  as  well  as 
amusing  —  when  wc  remember  the  boasting  ami  glory- 
ing carried  on  a  few  years  back,  and  even  to  this  <ltty, 
about  the  Pnisaian  educational  system  for  the  people, 
and  the  est^iblishnicnt  of  government;)!  schools,  and  en- 
forcing by  police  regulation  the  school  attendance  of 
the  children  of  the  lower  classes.  France  sent  her 
philosophers  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Berlin  to  study  the 
manifold  excellences  of  the  Prussian  school  machinery, 
and  to  engraft  them  on  her  own  **  liberty  of  the  people  ; " 
and  not  a  few  of  the  most  enlightened,  libeml,  and 
benevolent  of  our  own  upper  classes,  sighing  over  the 
supposed  ignorance  and  vice  of  the  multitude,  wish  that 
our  government,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  little  de- 
moralising constraint  and  infringement  of  the  natural 
rights  of  parents,  would  take  u|»  the  trade  of  teaching, 
make  a  monopoly  of  it  as  in  Prussia,  with  a  stAte- 
minister  of  public  instruction  to  manage  it,  and  enforce 
by  law  and  reguhition  the  eonsumpt  of  a  certain  (piantity 
in  every  family  out  of  the  government  shops.  Our 
stHtesn»en  were  wiser  than  our  pliilunthropists,  or  rather 
the  common  sense  and  sense  of  their  civil  and  moral 
rights  among  the  people  were  more  powerful  than 
both  ;  and  society  xvith  us  has  been  wisely  left  by  our 
legislature  to  educate  itself  up  to  its  wauts  — a  poiut 
beyond  which  no  school-mastering  can  drive  it  with  any 
useful  moral  or  religious  result,  and  up  to  which,  as  in 
all  free  action  for  meeting  human  wants,  the  demand 
will  produce  the  supply.  The  statistical  iiict,  that 
Rome  has  above  a  hundred  schools  more  than  Berlin, 
for  a  population  little  more  than  half  of  that  of  Berlin, 
puts  to  flight  a  world  of  humbug  about   sysCems  of 
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national  education  carried  on  by  governments,  and  their 
moral  cftects  on  society.  Is  it  asked,  what  is  tanght  to 
the  people  of  Rome  by  all  these  schools?  —  precisely 
what  is  taught  at  Berlin,  —  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geograpliy,  history,  languages,  religious  ductrine  of  some 
sort,  and,  above  all,  the  habit  of  passive  submission  in 
the  one  city  to  the  clerical,  in  the  other  to  the  govern- 
ment authorities.  The  priesthood  and  the  state  func- 
tionaries well  know  that  reading  and  writing  are  not 
thinking;  that  these  acquirements  and  all  the  branches 
of  useful  knowledge  besides,  xvhich  can  enter  into  the 
education  of  the  common  man  in  ordinary  station,  only 
increase  bis  veneration  for,  and  the  social  influence  of 
that  higher  education  which  the  mass  of  the  community 
has  no  leisure  to  apply  to,  and  which  always  must  be 
confined  to  a  few  —  to  a  professional  class.  The  flocks 
will  follow  the  more  readily  for  being  trained,  if  the 
leaders  only  keep  ahead  of  the  crowd. 

There  is  an  e\ident  reaction  in  the  application  of  the 
old  maxim,  that  superstition  and  despotism  must  be 
founded  on  ignorance.  In  Austria,  in  Pnissia,  in 
Italy,  it  is  found  that  useful  acquirements  and  know- 
ledge do  not  necessarily  involve  thinking,  and  still  less 
acting  ;  that,  on  the  conti*ary,  they  furnish  distraction 
and  excitement  to  the  public  mind,  and  turn  it  from 
deeply  considering,  or  deeply  feeling,  real  errors  in  re- 
ligion, or  practical  grievances  in  civil  life.  Educati(m 
is  become  the  art  of  teaching  men  not  to  think.  When 
a  government,  a  priesthood,  a  corporate  body  of  any 
kind  gets  hold  of  tlic  education  of  the  people  without 
comixjtition,  even  in  the  most  minute  portion,  as  in  a 
village  school,  this  is  invariably  the  result  of  their 
teaching. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  great  nnmber  of 
schools  — consequently  the  great  diffusion  of  those  ac- 
quirements xvhicli  are  called  education — in  Rome.  The 
same  cause  acts  in  the  same  way  in  Kdinburgh.  There 
is  a  great  demand  for  that  sort  of  labour  which  may  be 
called  educated  labour  to  distinguish  it  from  mechanical 
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labour,  but  which  has  as  little  influence  on  the  morel 
or  mental  condition  of  the  individual  as  shoeinaking, 
or  chipping  stones  on  the  highway,  —  and  the  demand 
produces  the  supply.  Church  scr^^ants  of  all  kinds. 
From  the  cardinal  down  to  the  singing  boy,  must  be 
able  to  read  ;  and  the  great  amount  of  living  to  be 
^  found  at  Rome  in  the  church,  produces  the  demand  fur 
'instruction  in  the  qualilicutions.  In  Edinburgh,  and 
generally  in  Scotland,  the  same  demand  for  educat4^d 
labour  in  the  colonies,  in  mercantile,  or  legal,  or  me- 
dical professions,  and  in  the  iScotch  church,  produces 
a  similar  supply.  Those  who  raise  the  supply  are,  in 
both  cities,  generally  the  young  men  intended  for  the 
•  priesthood  ;  but  in  Rome  the  clergy  occupy  them- 
selves more  systematically,  and  more  authoHlatively, 
more  in  the  Prussian  style,  witli  the  education  of  the 
people,  than  they  have  legal  power  to  do  with  us. 
They  hold  the  reins,  and  are  the  superintcndants,  if  not 
the  actual  teachers,  in  all  these  schools.  It  is  very 
much  owing  to  the  zeal  and  assiduity  of  the  priesthood 
in  diffusing  instniction  in  the  useful  branches  of  know- 
ledge, that  the  revivid  and  spread  of  Catholicism  have 
been  so  considerable  among  the  people  of  the  Continent 
who  wei-e  left  by  the  Revolution,  and  the  warfare  at- 
tending it,  in  that  state  that  if  the  Catholic  religion  had 
not  connected  itself  with  something  visibly  useiul,  with 
materiul  interests,  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  The  Catholic  clergy  adroitly  seized  on  e<lucation, 
and  not,  as  we  suppose  in  Protestant  countries,  to  keep 
the  people  in  darknessi  and  ignorance,  and  to  inculcate 
error  and  superstition  i  but  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
great  Mocial  iuHuence  of  useful  knowledge,  and  with 
the  conviction  that  this  knowledge  —  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  all  such  actjuirements — is  no  more 
thinking,  or  an  education  leading  to  thinking,  and  to 
shaking  off'  the  trammels  of  popish  superstition,  than 
playing  the  fiddle,  or  painting,  or  any  other  acquiix^nent 
to  which  mind  is  applied. 

Since  the  peace  of  Europe  was  established  in  1815, 
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[Very  important  events  in  church  history  have  taken 
■  place,  although  scarcely  noticed  by  our  clergy  occupied 
[too  exchisively  in  the  petty  politics  of  their  own  esta- 
fblishnients.  The  revival  of  reli-^ious  feeling  in  every 
[country  of  Kurope  after  the  war-(celing,  after  the  moral 
fever,  and  excitement  of  the  revolutionary  period  were 
[extinguished,  and  the  embers  of  the  flame  trodden  out 
at  Waterloo,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  the  times  which  have  succeeded ;  and  the  different 
directions  this  universal  revival  of  religion  has  taken 
in  the  different  churches  of  Europe,  one  of  the  most 
eventful  for  future  generations.  The  Continental 
people  had  a  religion  to  choose  at  the  end  of  the 
last  war.  How  have  the  two  churches  of  Kurope 
availed  themselves  of  lhis|)eculiar  state  of  the  European 
mind  ?  The  Protestant  church  is  shaken  to  the  founda- 
tion in  her  ancient  seats,  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
and,  as  a  body  politic,  has  lost,  instead  of  gained,  in- 
fluence. The  overthrow  of  the  very  name  and  form  of 
Protestantism  in  Prussia  by  the  late  king,  and  tlie  de- 
fection even  of  the  clergy,  from  her  doctrines  in  Swit- 
zerland, Gennany,  and  other  Protestant  countries,  have 
thrown  gieat  moral  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  Iloman 
Catholic  church.  The  European  people  had  a  religion 
to  choose,  and  found  the  Protestant  church  in  its  vci*y 
centre,  Geniiany,  in  a  state  of  traiu-sition,  and  trans- 
formation into  the  new  shaped  thing  —  the  Prussian 
church  ;  and  from  the  almost  total  silence  of  the  abject 
Prussian  population,  both  clergy  ami  flocks,  at  the 
change,  it  was  naturally  believed  that  the  change  was 
nndeiiiably  necessary  ;  and  people  naturally  attached 
themselves  to  that  church  which  acknowledges  no  want 
of  change,  and  carries  with  it  the  moral  weight  of  sta- 
bility and  timc-halloxved  forms.  In  the  Continental 
Protestant  church,  the  revived  flame  of  religion  has  not 
taken  a  church  direction,  but  haK  shown  itself  in  schisms, 
discord  of  rites  and  opinions,  the  extinction  in  Prussia 
of  the  doctrines  and  i'orms  of  the  two  great  bmnches  of 
Protestantism,  and  the  adoption,  even  by  the  clergy  in 


'  ^miAnr  iT..:  ""wrzt-r.and.  «!"  "e^i^  ^inca  ^ouici  hare 
Ven  '"n--'»itrrr-:  rormcff;'  n  -ac:r  ^nurciies  js  dasti^ML 
iniCdn<ui.  (-r-.nun.  _ii  Jrtam.  iii*>.  riie  PrrnescDit 
'niirr;;  :.ii  ^'■.r  uto  i  :ai*e  Tusition-  Toe  ci«sv,  bodi 
.n  :;ir  ?r.iirTn  -r  •  nj-mti  *nu  n  ine  ^:a^I^cil  jr  Senriami^ 

iiar*-  ;r:-:i  irr*r!nnnii:i  "i>  imrL-  "he  rvn  }DDoate  poies 

w>w.-r  uiti  inT)iii.ir:ty  —  oiii  in  raeir  scm^vie  fee 
;nur:^h  ^uw.-r.  iirn  .'nurcii  Jidutince.  oare  .osc  liie  r*i-t 
'n  :iie  .*i::;z:i)i;s  y-r:^^  n  -ne  liie.  lc  is  not  ciu»  cknrciL 
;n  e:c:ier  :niinrr7  mw  riat  siL»xaiii£.  -jr  directs^  or  even 
r<»ore^enr.i  -he  r^hr.nn£  sent:mencs  or  the  people,  bnc 
:he  orf>K'.-  rrnm  tiie  iiertii  'n>dv  it!r:ng  iniiepenUendT 
W  ::ie  ';riurcn.  inii  riiminir  in  ^vanir^.uai  iaicy.  Tlie 
♦chniiU*^  ;.iv-  -,ar.jr)WTi  tiie  Tsjachers ;  ind  the  teacfaeiSv 
in.ite-'ui  .r  ia"uic:a;r  "^trii  ind  leitiing  che  progresB  of 
"he  t^r?.  ir^  m  -iamr^r  or*  hecumixu;  supenumaateti  ap- 
penrtajj'^s  in  :Ke  ^^^yr!u^  n  :he  peopie.  iuscaxned  by  ic^ 
nnt  ^«>rain:ni  :r  ;  nur  oanabte  or  directin<r  tc  in  che  vase 
ftfiurarii'.r.jii  mii  3i:ssii:nai'T  eTFurrs  wiucti  the  rel^ioas 
ientiment.^  ';t"  :!'.»*  pe:pie  art  making  by  their  own  agents^ 
while  rhei;  cierzy  iz^  banlhiir  tor  church  weslEh,  or 
church  pijwer. 

The  flrjmari  Cichoiic  church,  with  its  more  efiective 
machinery  or  ;i  pneachoi^i.  his  helii  the  bridle,  and 
miidf-A  tht:  public  mind  in  this  zreat  reviTal  ot'  religions 
feftiinjf  in  Plurjpe,  more  cieveriy  than  the  Protestant. 
It  ha,-i  eviflently  entered  more  tiiily  into  the  spirit  of 
the  a^re,  ha.^  seen  more  clearly  what  to  give  ap,  and 
what  to  retain,  in  the  present  inteilectuaL  state  of  the 
Kiiropean  mind,  and  ha.s  exerted  its  elasticity  to  cover 
with  the  mantle  of  Catholicism,  opinions  wide  enough 
apart  to  have  formed  irreconcilable  schisms  and  sects  in 
former  a^f.H.  Monkish  institutions,  onerous  calls  upon 
the  time  or  pur.tc  of  the  common  man,  relic-veneration, 
vows,  pil^rima;^eN,  auricular  confe.ssions,  penances,  and 
prfK^esHional  innmmcry,  appear  to  be  silently  relaxed, 
or  r(:lin(|uiHlt(:(l,  wheresoever  the  public  mind  is  too  ad- 
vfuiM-d  for  them.  The  old  Catholic  clergy  and  their 
kinri  of  ( Jiiholicisni  appear  to  have  died  out,  or  to  be 
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placed  in  an  inactive  state,  and  yoinijr  men  of  new 
education  and  spirit  to  have  l)cen  formed,  and  set  to 
work  :  and  these  men  have  taken  up  their  churcli  as 
they  found  her,  shorn  of  teni|)oral  and  political  power 
in  almost  every  country,  and  of  all  social  influence  in  a 
great  part  of  Europe,  and  even  with  the  means  of  living 
reduced  to  a  very  scanty  pittance  in  France,  and  other 
Catholic  Kinds^  and  have  to  set  to  work  from  this  position, 
without  lookin>^  back,  with  the  zeal  and  fervency  which 
perhaps  only  flourish  in  poverty.  It  is  so  far  from 
being  on  the  ignorance  of  the  people  this  new  school 
of  the  Catholic  priesthood  founds  the  Catholic  church, 
that  you  hear  sermons  from  them  which  miglit  be 
preaclied  to  any  Christian  congregation,  Hie  general 
doctrines  of  Christianity  arc  as  ably  inculcated  as  from 
our  own  pidpits,  and  the  peculiar  or  disputable  doc- 
trines of  the  Popish  chiirch  seem,  by  some  tacit  under- 
standing, to  be  left  out  of  the  range  of  their  sulyects. 
They  are  not  only  free  from  the  puerilities  of  doctrinal 
points,  but  also  from  the  affectation,  so  common  in  the 
IVotestant  churches  abroad,  of  preaching  only  tiie 
moral,  and  not  the  religions,  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

Besides  this  greater  etficiency  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Romish  church,  the  Catholic  religion  itself  has  the 
apparent  unity  of  belief  of  all  its  adherents,  in  its  favour. 
This  unity  is  apparent  only,  not  real ;  but  ic  has  the 
same  moral  eifeet  on  the  minds  of  the  unreflecting,  as 
if  it  were  real.  The  Catholic  religion  adapts  itself, 
in  fact,  to  every  degree  of  intelligence,  and  to  every 
class  of  intellect.  It  is  a  net  which  adapts  its  meshes 
to  the  minnow,  and  the  whale.  The  Lazarone  on  his 
knees  before  a  child's  doll  in  a  glass  case,  and  praying 
fervently  to  the  belli.ssima  Madoinia,  is  a  Catholic,  as 
well  as  Gibbon,  Stolbcrg,  or  Schlegel :  but  his  Catho- 
licism is  little,  if  at  all,  removed  from  an  idolatrous 
^faitli  in  the  image  before  him,  which  may  in  its  time 
'have  represented  a  Diana  of  Ephesus,  or  a  Venus. 
Their  Catholicism  was  the  result  of  the  investigation  of 
philosophic  minds,  and  which,  however  erroneous,  could 
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have  had  nothing  in  cunnnon  with  that  of  the  ignorant 
Lttzarone.  I  strolled  one  iSunday  evening  in  Prussia 
into  the  Roin;ni  Catliolic  church  at  Doiin  on  the  Rhine. 
The  prie»t  was  catechising^  examining,  and  instructing 
the  children  of  the  jHtrish,  in  the  same  way,  and  upon 
the  same  plan,  and  with  the  same  cai*e  to  awaken  the 
intellectual  powers  ol  each  ciiild  by  appropriate  ques- 
tions and  explanations,  as  in  our  well  conducted  Sunday 
schools  that  are  taught  on  the  system  of  tlie  Edinburgh 
Sessional  School.  And  what  of  all  subjects  was  the 
subject  this  Catholic  priest  was  explaining  and  incul- 
cating to  Catholic  children  ;  and  by  his  tiuniliar 
questions,  and  their  answers,  bringing  most  adn»irably 
home  to  their  intelligence  ?  —  the  total  uselcssncss  and 
incfficacy  of  mere  forms  of  prayer,  or  verbal  repetitions 
of  prayers,  if  not  understood  and  accompanied  by  mental 
occupation  with  the  subject,  and  the  preference  of  silent 
mental  prayer  to  all  forms  —  and  this  most  beautifully 
brought  out  to  suit  the  intelligence  of  the  children.  I 
looked  around  ine,  to  be  satisfied  that  I  was  really  aC 
the  altar  steps  of  a  popish  church,  and  not  in  the  school 
room  of  Dr.  Muir's  or  any  other  well-taught  presby- 
terian  parish  in  Edinburgh.  Yet  beside  me,  on  her 
knees  before  the  altar,  was  an  old  crone  mumbling  her 
Pater  Nosters,  and  keeping  talc  of  them  by  her  beads, 
and  ^vhosc  mind  was  evidently  intent  on  accomplishing 
so  many  repetitions,  without  attaching  any  meaning  to 
the  words.  lietween  her  Catholicism,  and  that  of  the 
pastor  and  of  the  new  generation  he  was  teaching, 
there  was  certainly  a  mighty  cha.'<m,  a  distance  that  in 
the  Protestant  church,  ur  in  a  former  age,  would  have 
given  ample  room  for  half  a  dozen  sects  and  shades  of 
dissent  —  a  difference  as  great  as  between  the  Pusoyite 
branch  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  itself.  But  the  mantle  of  the  Catholic 
faith  is  elastic,  and  covers  all  sorts  of  differences,  and 
hides  all  sorts  of  disunion.  Each  understands  the 
Catholic  religion  in  his  own  way,  and  remains  classed 
as  Catholic,   without  disseut,  although,  in  reality,  bs 
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widely  apart  from  the  old  Catholic  church,  as  ever 
Luther  was  from  the  pope.  Our  Protestant  faith  sets 
before  all  men  distinctly  one  and  the  same  doctrine  and 
belief,  the  same  principles,  the  same  christian  knowledj^e, 
ideas,  and  objects.  Thereis,  consequently,  distiuctground 
for  sectarianism,  and  dissent,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
Protestant  church.  These  are  also  abstract  ideas  which 
are  set  before  men,  to  winch  every  uiind  must  raise 
itself,  and  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  cannot  be  comprehended  so  readily,  or  dwelt  up. 
on  so  long,  and  so  fervently,  especially  by  those  un. 
trained  to  mental  exertion,  as  the  material  ideas  of 
crucifixes,  images,  relics,  paintings,  and  ceremonies, 
with  which  Catholicism  mixes  up  the  same  abstract 
ideas.  These  material  objects  act  like  Leydcn  jars  in 
electricity  upon  the  devotion  of  Catholics:  and  every 
one  seems  to  adjust  to  his  own  mental  powers  and  in- 
telligence, the  use  of  this  material  machinery  for  quick- 
ening his  devotion.  With  some,  the  invocation  oi'  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Saints,  is  considered  but  as  a 
necessary,  logical  deduction  from  the  great  doctrine  of 
mediation.  If  the  mediation  of  the  !Son  with  the 
Father,  be  efficacious,  the  mediation  of  the  Mother, 
who  must  have  been  the  most  perfc^ct  of  created  beings, 
as  the  chosen  vessel  for  our  Redeemer's  conception,  with 
her  Son,  who  in  filial  piety  and  affection  as  in  all  other 
virtue,  was  pei'fection,  uuist,  according  to  their  not 
unspecious  deduction,  be  efficacious  also.  The  om 
pro  nobis,  the  invocations  addressed  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  Apostles,  Saints,  and  those  who  were  either 
personal  friends  and  companions  of  our  Saviour  when 
on  eartii,  or  are  supposed  to  have  been  acceptable  to 
him  by  their  lives  or  sufferings,  arc  founded  on  this 
deduction  from  tlie  principle  of  mediation,  and  from  the 
excellency  of  the  virtue  of  our  Saviour.  The  mediatory 
nature  of  these  invocations  is  with  others,  again,  almost 
entirely  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten,  and  it  becomes  a 
direct  idolutrous  worship  to  those  secondary  mediators 
equal  to  what  we  pay  to  the  great  Mediator  himself: 
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and  as  these  are  at  best  but  human  beings  litttc  removed 
I  from  our  own  condition,  the  mind  h  able  to  dwell 
without  exertion  or  fatigue  upon  them,  their  merits, 
and  their  works  ;  and  is  excited  to  a  fervency  of  devo- 
tion not  attainable  by  the  human  mind  from  the  cod- 
tetnplation  of  the  sublime  abstract  truths  of  our 
religious  belief.  Our  belief  is  the  working;  of  judgment, 
theirs  of  imarrjnation ;  and  thi^  fervency  of  fei  lin£;  is, 
in  the  construction  of  our  mental  system,  more  nearly 
allied  to,  and  nourished  and  excited  by  imagination, 
than  jud<^ent.  In  this  way  we  must  account  for  the 
undt-niably  greater  devotional  fen'our  of  Catholics  than 
of  Protestants. 

The  elasticity  of  the  Catholic  church  adapting  itself 
to  ever)'  mind,  instead  of  raising  every  mind  up  to  it, 
is  the  great  cause  of  the  advance  of  Catholicism  in 
tlie  present  day,  among  the  enlightened,  as  well  as  ihe 
ignnmnt  classes ;  and  the  great  cause  of  the  small 
iiiHucnce  of  Catholicism  in  raising  the  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  mankind,  and  advancing  the 
civilisation  of  society.  It  is  a  cap  that  fiLs  every  head, 
for  every  head  can  stick  it  on  in  some  (ashion  or  other. 
Its  most  absurb  doctrine,  as  that  of  the  real  presence 
in  the  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  plausibly 
enough  deduced  from  the  plain  wordjs  of  scripture  — 
"  This  is  my  body  **  —  not,  this  is  the  symbol  of  my 
body  —  and  the  natural  objection  of  the  evidence  of 
our  senses  contradicting  the  supposed  transubstan- 
tintion,  is  met  by  the  argument  of  the  unceasing  divine 
power  to  operate  a  miracle  even  every  day  and  hour 
upon  every  altar,  the  inconi]Kitibi]tty  with  any  rational 
idea  of  divine  power,  of  the  doctrine  that  the  age  of 
miracles  is  past,  that  what  the  divine  power  worked  at 
one  time  it  cannot  or  will  not  work  at  another,  al- 
though the  same  necessity  exists,  and  the  insufficiency 
of  our  senses  as  a  test  of  miracle,  the  disciples  them- 
selves having  been  blind  to  theminicle  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes,  although  seeing  and  assisting  in  it.  This  fits 
bome  heads.     Othei-s  tind  the  consubstantiution  of  tbe 
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Luthentn,  not  at  all  more  intelligihte,  than  the  tmnsiib- 
staiitiation  oi'theCatholic,  and  acquit'sce  in  theolder  ikith 
oC  the  two.  Tiie  nnijority  believe  that  which  requires 
no  thinking.  The  French  revolution  left  the  minds  of 
men  in  a  rude,  uneducated  state  moi'c  adapted  to  re* 
ccive  the  material  iuiprcssions  of  the  Catholic  faith,  the 
ideas  suited  to  a  low,  ne^^lccted,  relij^ious,  and  moral 
education,  tlian  to  couiprchend  and  embrace  tJic  higher 
and  more  abstract  truths  of  Protestantism.  The  mili- 
tary spirit  of  a  generation  bom  and  bred  in  wars  and 
revoUitions,  and  accustomed  to  see  all  distinction  and 
honour  resting  not  upon  moi*aI  worth  and  good  prin- 
ciple, but  upon  success,  promotion,  and  outward  de- 
coration, could,  when  a  reaction  and  revival  arose  in 
religious  feeling  among  them,  more  easily  go  over  into 
that  church  in  which  similar  merits  and  similar  emblems 
are  admitted,  and  supersede  mental  exertion. 

The  |>enod  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  un- 
doubtedly, lowered  the  tone  of  moral  and  religious  senti- 
ment in  Europe.  In  the  events  and  present  results  of 
that  vast  movement,  so  many  enterprises  were  success- 
ful in  which  all  acknowledged  moral  and  religious 
principles  were  set  aside,  and  so  many  agents  and  par- 
ticipators in  iniquitous  events  attained,  and  still  to  this 
day  retain,  all  honour  and  social  consideration,  although 
gained  in  de^ancc  of  all  moral  principles  of  conduct, 
tliat  wrong-doing  has  been  kept  in  countenance,  and 
success  has  been  allowed  to  legalise,  and  cover  from 
the  judgment  of  posterity,  the  most  flagitious  acts  of 
public  liistorical  personages.  This  is  the  deejiest  stain 
upon  the  literature  of  our  times.  Who  in  all  wide 
Europe,  which  of  the  many  historians  oi'  the  French 
revolution — Scott,  Alison,  Thiers  —  who,  who  has 
raised  his  voice  in  the  cause  of  moral  right  and  inte- 
grity? Who  has  applied  to  the  test-stone  of  just 
moral  principle  the  men  and  acts  he  is  describing  to 
posterity  as  great  and  brilliant  examples  of  human 
conduct?  Who  has  asked  the  French  generals,  mar- 
shals, and  princes,  the  living  individuals  who  now  revel 
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in  the  eye  of  the  world  as  the  highest  chancten  of  the 
^age,  who  luu  a&ked  them,  one  by  one,  hair  did  ye  anuas 
your  immctue  wealth?  Is  it  honestly  come  hj?  Is  Jt 
the  savings  of  your  daily  pay  and  allowances  in  your 
profcasioiia]  stations  f  or  is  it  money  gained  by  secret 
participation  with  your  own  contractors  and  commis- 
saries, or  wrung  by  forced  gifts,  requisitions,  unmilitary 
robbery,  in  a  word,  from  towns,  ancient  institntioos^ 
and  innocent  siifTcrin^  individuals  ?  Where  got  yc  your 
services  of  gold  and  silver  plate?  your  collections  of 
Flemish,  Italian,  and  Sjianibh  paintings  ?  Were  these 
not  forced,  plundered  i'rom  their  lawful  owners,  without 
even  the  show  oi'  purcha.ie  ?  And  who  has  asked  the 
Buonaparte  family,  who  are  now  vapouring  about  the 
world,  attempting  to  set  it  on  fire,  how  came  ye  to  be 
great  men  r*  Your  brotlicr  was  a  ^*eat  soldier,  but  ye 
have  neither  inherited  nor  achieved  greatness.  Yc 
have  no  talents  among  you,  cither  for  civil  or  military 
ufTHint,  that  would  be  at  all  out  of  place  in  your  ori^nal 
vocations  upon  thrce-leggcd  stools,  as  country  procu- 
rators, or  iH-'liind  the  counter  in  the  honest  cdfing  of 
grocers  and  drapers,  in  your  native  little  town  of 
Ajaccio  ?  What,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  entitles 
you  to  be  crowing  upon  the  top  of  the  world  as  princes 
and  counts  ?  And  where  got  ye  your  immense  wealth  ? 
M'as  it  honestly  earned  in  Ajaccio  ?  Ye  cumiot  even 
say  it  (vas  military  pillutrc  and  peculation.  It  was  piU 
icred  out  of  the  taxes  of  those  countries  over  which  ye 
were  sent  to  reign  by  your  brother,  like  so  many  Sancho 
Panzaa  —  the  most  impudent  mockery  of  national  rights 
and  public  principle  ever  attempted  among  European 
nations.  It  belongs,  every  dollai*  of  it,  to  the  people 
of  those  countries.  Honest  Sancho  came  iKnuilcss 
away  froin  hi.s  government  of  Harataria,  but  yc  left 
Holland,  Westphalia,  and  Spain  with  full  pockets. 
His  moral  feeling  told  him  to  leave  liis  subjects  without 
profitiiig  by  a  farthing  of  their  revenues.  Ye  offered 
to  subscribe  millions  to  the  funeral  of  the  emperor, 
and  have  expended  millions  in  silly  attempts  to  kindle  a 
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flame  in  Europe  for  your  ambitious  projects,  while  the 
money  you  are  wasting  belongs  really,  and  on  just, 
correct,  moral  principle,  to  the  people  from  whom  it 
was  squeezed,  who  earned  it  by  their  industry,  paid  it 
over  most  grudgingly  to  your  own  or  your  brother's 
tax-gatherers  for  the  public  service,  or  civil  list,  or  privy 
purse  of  their  state,  and  to  %vhoMi,  individually,  or 
collectively  as  a  state,  every  shilling  you  have  does  in 
common  honesty  l>elong.  When  the  great  men  of  the 
eart!»  arranged  and  restored  at  the  congress  of  Vienna 
the  ])olitical  and  territorial  interests  of  kings  and  states, 
why  did  they  not  follow  out  the  principle,  and  restore 
the  moral  interests  of  Europe  also  ?  Why  did  they  not 
make  the  vultures  who  were  gorged  with  the  pillage  of 
Holland,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  of  every  city  from 
Hamburgh  to  Bern,  and  from  Bern  to  Cadiz,  and  to 
Naples,  disgorge  individually  their  unmilitary  booty, 
and  restore  the  property  to  the  countries,  towns,  insti- 
tutions, and  private  pei'sons,  from  whom  it  had  been 
extorted  contrary  to  all  principles  of  civilized  warfare? 
They  were  not  eagles, — these  were  but  the  foul  birds  of 
prey  which  follow  tlie  eagle  to  feed  upon  the  carcass  he 
strikes  down  in  his  Hight.  Political  or  military  pro- 
fligacy in  high  station  and  command  is  more  ruinous  to 
public  morals  than  private  vice,  because  it  sets  principle 
at  defiance  openly,  and  not  in  a  corner,  and  showmg 
the  homage  to  virtue  of  attempting  to  hide  itself;  but 
braving,  in  high  and  conspicuous  social  positions,  the 
control  of  morality  and  public  opinion.  The  congress 
of  Vienna,  in  restoring  something  like  a  balance  of 
power,  and  a  monarchical  shape  to  the  Continent,  only 
skinned  over  the  wound  inflicted  on  society  —  made 
compensation  only  to  kings,  and  some  royal  dynasties, 
not  to  the  people  ;  restored  nothing  of  what  is  of  more 
im]K>rtance  than  forms  of  govemmcnt,  —  nothing  of  the 
moral  principle  which  had  been  pushed  out  of  its  proper 
place  and  influence  in  society,  by  the  impunity,  unme- 
rited honours,  and  impudent  assumption  of  dignity, 
permitted  to  the  most  shameless  rapine  that  ever  dis- 
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fftaoed  the  history  of  civilised  people.  M.  Thiers,  the 
(Jate  minister  of  France,  is  now  in  Gemiany,  writing 
'history,  fortunately  for  Tiiaukiud,  instead  of  making 
histoiy  on.the  banks  of  the  Hhinc.  He  is  visiting  all 
the  cities  and  localities  of  Germany  which  were  the 
theatres  of  important  events  and  memorable  exploits, 
to  collect,  it  is  said,  materials  for  u  great  historical  work 
from  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution. 
Has  M. Thiers  the  moral  coui*age  to  write  such  a  his. 
tory  as  history  in  this  age  ought  to  be  written?  Will 
he  bring  to  the  inierring  test-stone  of  moral  principle, 
every  act,  every  character,  every  man  he  is  dealing  with 
as  an  historian  ?  Will  he  unmask  and  denounce  to 
^posterity,  the  unprincipled  adventurers,  pillagers,  and 
marauders,  whom  accident,  good  fortune,  military 
success,  and  the  bravery  of  their  troops,  threw  up  into 
high  and  conspicuous  stations,  and  who  are  Hguring  to 
this  day  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  the  first  of  men? 
Will  he  restore  the  moral  tone  to  society  tvhich  has 
been  lost  in  France,  by  the  unmerited  success  and 
splendour  of  such  men?  Or  will  he  only  give  the 
world  a  classical  work  —  a  fine  imitation  of  the  ancient 
historians,  brilliant  descriptions  of  marches,  battles, 
intrigues,  causes  and  results  of  cvent8,  tine-spun,  ima* 
ginary,  eloquent,  modelled  upon  the  manner  and  style 
of  Thucydides  or  Tacitus  ;  a  work  of  talent,  but  not  of 
t  historical  philosophic  truth  ;  a  work  which  every  body 
will  praise,  lew  will  read,  and  nobody  believe,  or  be  the 
better  for  ;  a  work,  in  short,  of  leading  articles,  in  which 
every  victory  is  unparalleled,  every  succcssfid  general  n 
hero,  and  glory  a  cloak  for  the  most  infamous  deeds 
and  characters?  The  road  is  open  to  M.Thiers,  and 
Germany  is  the  country  which  contains  much  of  the 
materials,  to  produce  the  most  influential  and  truly  phi- 
losophical history  of  an  eventful  period,  which  the  mo- 
ralist, or  the  historian  teaching  morality  by  example, 
ever  had  before  him.  M'iil  M.  Thiers  have  the  moral 
courage  to  tid(e  this  road  ? 

'i'he  results  at  some  future  period  of  the  singular 
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moral  and  religious  state  of  the  European  mind  which 
has  followed  the  rcvohitionary  paroxysm  of  the  hegin- 
ning  of  this  century  baffle  conjecture.  The  Protestant 
religion,  existing,  it  may  almost  be  said,  only  in  detached 
corners  of  the  world,  and  there  torn  into  a  hundred 
sects  and  divisions,  and  the  clergy  of  her  two  branches 
occupied  in  unseemly  squabbles  for  power  and  property, 
and  not  leading,  nor,  in  public  estimation,  capable  of 
leading,  the  religious  revival  among  Protestant  Chris- 
tians, nor  of  meeting  and  refuting  the  learning  and 
theological  scholarship  of  professed  infidel  writers  — 
the  popish  church  advancing  stealthily,  but  steadily,  step 
by  step,  with  a  well-organized,  well-educated,  zealous, 
and  wily  priesthood  at  the  head  of  and  guiding  the 
religions  revival  in  lier  domain  of  Christianity,  and 
adtipting  herself  to  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  the 
degree  of  social  and  intellectual  development  in  cveiy 
country,  from  the  despotism  of  Naples,  to  the  democracy 
of  New  York  —  the  moral  tone  of  society,  the  |»ower  of 
moral  and  religious  principle  over  conduct,  the  weight 
and  value  of  right  or  wrong  in  public  estimation,  de- 
ranged, the  inrtueiice  of  public  opinion  on  the  moral 
conduct  of  public  men  lowered,  by  the  countenance 
given  by  governments  to  individuals  who  xhould  be 
branded  in  the  history  of  this  age  as  unprincipled  de- 
predators setting  all  moral  and  inteniational  law  at 
defiance  in  their  military  and  political  acts —  these  are 
elements  in  the  religious,  moral,  and  political  condition 
of  ICuropcan  society,  which,  together  with  the  change 
in  its  social  economy  by  the  new  distribution  of  property, 
must  make  every  thinking  man  feel  that  the  French 
revolution,  as  a  viist  social  movement,  is  but  in  its  com- 
mencement, We  are  but  living  in  a  pause  between  its 
acts. 
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tNt  OLIVE  TREK— ITS   EFFECTS  IM  SOCIAL   ECOKOUV. MAIZE,- 

rOTATOES. — PLOREXCE.  —  I>I%ISIOH    OF    LASiD    IM    TfSCANY. 

■TATE    UP    TUB     PEOPLE. STATR   OW    THE   CONT19IEXTAL    AXO 

RMGLISB    PEOPLE   COMPARED. 


The 
states, 


inhabitants  of  the  gloomy  little  towns  in  the  Papa] 
,  Civita  Castellana,  Otricoli,  Narni,  Temi,  their 
ttqualid    nothing-to-do   appearance  as  they  saunter    in 
listless  idleness  about  their  doors,  a  prey  to  ague  and 
ennui,  are  sadly  in  contrast  to  their  bright  sunny  land, 
[End  its  glorious  vegetation.     Their   country  produces 
[every   thing — every    thin*;   but   industry;    and    man 
Iflourishes  as  a  moral  intelligent  being  only  where  in- 
dustry is  forced  upon  him  —  and  civilization  and  well- 
being  with  industry — by  natural  circunistauces — by  the 
want,  not  the  abundance  of  natural  product*.     Truly 
I  the  plenty  of  their  country  is  their  curse.     Suppose 
tevery  kail-yard  in  Scotland  had  u  tree  gi'owing  «t  the 
Idyke-Kidc,  like  the  old  pollard  saughft  we  usually  see 
there,  and  requiring  as  little  care  or  cultivation,  and 
that  from  this  tree  the  family  gathered  its  butter,  suet, 
tallow,  or  an  oil  that  answered  perfectly  all  the  household 
nscR  of  these  substances,  either  as  a  nutritious  adjunct 
to  daily  food  in  thuir  cookery,  or  for  soap,  or  for  giving 
light  to  their  dwellings  —  all,  in  short,  that  our  grass, 
lands  and  dairies,   our   llussia   trade,    our  Greenland 
fisheries,  produce  to  us  for  household  uses — would  it  be 
no  blessing  to  have  such  trees  ?     Such  trees  are  the  gift 
of  nature  to  the  people  here  in  the  south,  and  are  be- 
stowed with  no  niggard  hand.     The  olive-tree  Nourishes 
on  the  poorest,  scarpy  soil,  on  gravelly,  rocky  land,  that 
would  not  keep  a  sheep  on  ten  acres  of  it,  and  a  single 
olive-tree  will  sometimes  yield  from  a  single  crop  nearly 
fifty  gallons  of  oil.     Is  this  a  curse,  and  not  a  blessing? 
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Look  at  the  people  of  all  olive-growing  countries  — 
and  the  question  is  answered.  The  very  productiveness 
of  nature  in  the  objects  of  industry  naturally  stifles 
industiy.  The  countries  which  produce  iudustiy,  arc 
in  a  more  civilized  and  moral  condition,  than  the 
countries  which  produce  the  objects  of  industry.  The 
Italian  governments  —  the  Neapolitan,  the  Papal,  the 
Austrian,  the  .Sardinian  —  are,  perhaps  unjustly,  blamed 
for  the  squalor,  idleness,  and  wretchedness  of  the  Italian 
people.  No  government  can  give  incitement  to  industry 
in  commerce,  agriculture-,  or  manufactures,  where  soil 
and  climate  produce,  without  any  great  or  continuous 
exertion  of  man,  almost  all  that  industry  labours  for. 
The  people  of  Italy,  and  of  alt  the  south  of  Euroj>e, 
probably  never  can  be  raised  to  so  high  a  socinl  state 
as  the  people  of  the  north  of  Europe,  if  the  measure 
of  a  high  social  state  be  the  diffusion  of  industry  and 
all  its  moral  influences,  and  of  the  useful  arts  and  all 
their  gratifications —  nor  the  people  of  the  noith  raised 
to  that  of  the  Italian  people,  if  the  general  taste  for, 
and  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  be  the  measure  of  the 
social  condition  and  civilization  of  mankind. 

The  olive-tree  is  but  one  of  the  many  fniits  of  the 
earth  which  supply  the  natural  wants  of  man  here  with- 
out any  incessant  demand  upon  his  toil,  and  which  lap 
him  in  an  indolent  contentment  with  a  low  social  con- 
dition. The  maize,  or  Indian  com,  is,  both  physically 
and  morally,  the  equivalent  among  the  populations  oi' 
the  south  to  the  potato  among  those  of  the  north.  It 
is  curious  that  both  these  additions  to  the  subsistence 
of  man  became  generally  cultivated  about  the  same 
period,  both  being  of  unknown  or  unnoticed  origin,  and 
the  one,  as  if  in  compensation,  flourishing  best  where 
the  other  succeeds  but  imperfectly.  Maixe  is  almost 
limited  to  the  climate  of  die  vine.  Potatoes,  indeed, 
succeed,  although  less  perfectly  both  as  to  quality  and 
quantity,  within  the  climate  of  the  maize  and  vine,  but 
practically  enter  Little  into  the  supply  of  food  in  those 
coimtries  in  which  maize  succeeds.     The  first  introduc- 
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from  a  nuftU  foaoe  of  land  it  great,  and  where  the  nbe 
is  eultinted,  the  maize  is  often  cultivated  between  tfce 
rows  of  vines  as  a  kind  of  secondary  crop.  The  c«l- 
tiratioD  of  maize  acu  upon  the  amount  axid  conditiaa 
of  the  population — on  their  numbers  and  halnts,  pre- 
cisely as  that  of  potatoes.  The  moral  results  have  bnea 
the  same  froin  botli.  Where  the  land  b  not  the  pr»- 
perty  of  the  cultivators,  but  of  a  nobility,  as  ia  the 
Sardinian,  Neapolitan,  and  Pa]}aJ  sutes,  the  che^  and 
inferior,  but  plentiful  food,  in  proportion  to  the  land 
ami  Intwur  bestowed  on  its  pro<luction,  ha9  brou^t  into 
exiiktencL'  u  great  population  miserably  ill  off.  The 
difference  of  value  between  their  inferior  food  of  maiiet 
and  the  value  of  other  kinds  of  food,  has  only  gone  into 
the  pockets  of  their  liiridoHners,  and  their  employers. 
Their  condition  Jjas  been  deteriorated  by  a  cheaper 
food  incrfii>in^  the  (juiuitity,  Jtud  thereby  n-ducin^  the 
value  of  lalwurto  a  rate  equivalent  toa  subsistence  upon 
an  inferior  and  cheaper  diet.  Where  the  land,  again,  is 
tlie  property  of  the  labourers  themselves,  as  in  Switzcr- 
luiid,  iu  Tuscany,  in  I'rance,  the  cheaper  and  inferior 
food  leaves  them  more  of  a  superior,  higher-priced  food 
for  market,  or  nioi-e  land  to  produce  marketable  pro- 
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visions  from  ;  and  what  they  save  in  their  diet  goes  into 
their  purse.  Thus,  the  very  same  cause,  this  clieap  ar- 
ticle of  diet,  produces  thrifty,  active,  industrious  habits 
among  the  Swiss,  Tuscan,  mid  French  peasants,  and 
lazy,  triding,  hixaroni  habits  among  tlie  labourers  of  the 
Neapolitan,  Papal,  and  Sardinian  states.  It  is  the 
possession  of  property  that  regidates  the  standard  of 
living  in  a  country,  as  in  a  single  household,  and  lixes  the 
general  ideas  and  habits,  vvith  regard  to  the  necessary 
or  suitable,  in  diet,  lodging,  and  clothing:  and  this 
standard  regidates  the  wages  of  labour.  People  wlio 
have  at  home  some  kind  of  property  to  apply  their 
labour  to,  will  not  sell  their  labour  for  wages  that  do  not 
afford  them  a  better  diet  than  potjttoes  or  maize,  al- 
though, in  saving  for  themselves,  tliey  may  live  very 
nmch  on  potatoes  and  maize.  We  are  oi'tcn  surprised, 
in  travelling  on  the  Continent,  to  hear  of  a  rate  of  day's 
wages  very  high  considering  the  abundance  and  cheap- 
ness of  food.  It  is  want  of  the  necessity  or  inclination 
to  take  work  that  makes  day  labour  scarce,  and,  con- 
sidering the  price  of  provisions,  dear  in  many  parts  of 
the  Continent,  where  property  in  land  is  widely  ditfuscd 
among  the  people. 

ItaJy  is  a  country  of  contrasts,  of  finery  and  rags 
tacked  together  ;  but  none  of  Its  contnutts  strike  the 

5}olitical  economist  so  much  as  the  ditlbrence  iK'tween 
[•lorence  and  Home.  All  around  Kome,  and  even 
within  its  walls,  reigns  a  funereal  silence.  The  neigh- 
bourhood is  a  silent  desert,  —  no  stir  or  sign  of  men,  no 
bustle  at  the  gates  tell  of  a  populous  city.  But  with- 
out, within,  and  around  the  gates  of  Florence,  you  hear 
on  all  sides  the  busy  hum  of  men.  The  suburbs  of 
small  houses,  the  clusters  of  good,  clean,  tradesman-like 
Jiabitations,  extend  a  mile  or  two.  Shops,  wine  liouses, 
market  carts,  country  people,  smart  peasant  girls,  gar- 
deners, weavers,  wheelwriglits,  hucksters,  in  short,  all 
the  ordinary  suburban  trades,  and  occupations  which 
usually  locate  themselves  in  the  outskirts  of  thriving 
.cities,  are  in  full  movement  here.     The  labouring  class 
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tf.'j  ''^t!  wit-  -xine  i::.!  eu'.t^-.e*  ::r  ale-  were ai cFowds 
ifj/;  -".^.ttfrr*,  a.»  1:  .-.^r  T:._i^e  »ik=s  icd  race  oomao. 
'J  h':  rr*  j-tic  -d*:  ir-rr.  :ow^  mi  ctjcnrrr  rvund  could  not 
fc*:  tfrM  '.Kia  aP'^'/^j  peo^-tc  sroaped  in  szuli  puties 
f\hXifr.n'/,  ^.ti'^.u^f  uikrn^,  dinm^  on  che  gn^s,  and  en- 
yfjiTt'ji  them^ivei.  I  did  nv:  «ee  a  fingte  instance  o£ 
iri':br:«Ay,  iil  tfcmper,  or  :inn;ly  boi«:ercus  cDoduct ;  yet 
th»:  ir*:ff],U:  were  fray  and  joyoL*.  There  was  no  police, 
(rxwrjrf,  at  the  cros-ings  ot  the  alleys  in  the  park,  a 
moiJne/;rJ  dra|;rx>n  to  make  the  innutnerable  carts,  horses^ 
and  tf^arria((<;H  of  all  kinds  and  cla^^es  keep  their  tiles, 
and  t.hi:ir  own  ^ides  of  the  roads.  The  scene  gave  a 
^Hvoiirahlc  impresMon  of  the  state  of  the  lower  classes  in 
TijM;any. 
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But  why  should  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  this 
population  be  so  superior  to  that  of  the  Neapolitans,  or 
of  the  neighbouring  people  in  the  Papal  states  ?  The 
soil  and  climate  and  productions  are  the  same  in  all  the.se 
countries.  The  dittercncc  must  be  accounted  ibr  by  the 
happier  distribution  of  the  land  in  Tuscany.  In  183f), 
Tuscany  contained  l.iSGjHS  inhabitants,  and  130,190 
hmdcd  estates.  Deducting  7»901  estates  belonging  to 
towns»  churches,  and  other  corporate  bodies,  we  have 
liJ^i/iSJ)  belonging  to  the  people  —  or,  in  other  words, 
48  families  in  every  100  have  laud  of  their  own  to  live 
from.  Can  the  striking  difference  in  the  physical  and 
moral  condition,  and  in  the  standard  of  living,  between 
the  peoi)le  of  Tuscany  and  those  of  the  Papal  states  be 
ascribed  to  any  other  cause  ?  The  taxes  are  as  heavy 
in  Tuscany  as  in  the  dominions  of  the  Pope  ;  about 
1S.V.  6</.  sterling  per  head  of  the  population  in  the  one, 
and  12v.  lOd.  in  the  other.  But  in  the  whole 
Maremma  of  Rome,  of  about  30  leagues  in  length 
by  10  or  12  in  breadth,  Mods.  Chatcauvicux  reckons 
only  24  factors,  or  tenants  of  the  large  estates  of  the 
Roman  nobles.  From  the  frontier  of  the  Neapolitan  to 
that  of  the  Tuscan  state,  the  whole  country  is  rtrckoned 
to  be  divided  in  about  600  landed  estates.  Compare 
the  Inisbandry  of  Tuscany,  the  perfect  system  of 
drainage,  for  instance,  in  the  strath  of  the  Amo  by 
drains  between  every  two  beds  of  land,  all  connected 
with  a  main  drain  ^  being  our  own  lately  introduced 
furrow  tile-draining,  but  connected  here  with  the  im- 
gation  as  well  as  the  draining  of  the  land, —  compare 
the  clean  state  of  the  growing  crops,  the  variety  and 
succession  of  green  crops  for  foddering  cattle  in  the 
house  alt  the  year  round,  the  attention  to  collecting 
manure,  the  garden-like  cultivation  of  the  whole  face  of 
the  country, — compare  these  with  the  desert  waste  of  the 
Roman  Maremma,  or  with  the  papal  country  of  soil  and 
productiveness  as  good  ns  that  of  the  vale  of  the  Arno, 
the  country  about  Poligni  and  Pci*ugia, — compare  the 
well-clothed,  busy  people,  the  smart  country  girls  at 
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work  al>out  their  cows'  food,  or  their  silkworm   leaves, 
with  the  ragged,  sallow,  indolent  population  Joimgin^ 
about  their  doors  in  the  papal  duminions,  starving,  and 
with  nothing  to  do  on  the  great  estates  ;  nay,  compare 
the  agricultural  industry  and  operations  in  this  land  of 
small  farms,  with  the  best  of  our  lat^-fkrin  districts, 
with  Twecdsidc,  or  East  Lothian  —  and  snap  your  6n- 
gcrs  at  the  wisdom  of  our  Sir  Johns,  and  all  the  host  of 
our  book-makers  on  agriculture,  who  bleat  after  each 
other  that  soleum  saw  of  the  thriving-tenantrj'-times  of 
the  war  —  that  small  farms  arc  intuuipatibk*  with  aliigh 
and  perfect  state  of  cultivation.     Scotland,  or  Kiigland, 
ran  produce  no  one  tract  of  land  to  be  compared  to  this 
strath  of  the  Ariio,  not  to  say  for  productiveness,  be- 
cause that  depends  upon  soil  and  climate,  which  vre  have 
not  of  similar  quality  to  comjxire,  but  for  industry  and 
intelligence  applied  to  husbandry,  for  |>crfcct  drainage, 
for  itrigation,  (or  gai-dcn-Iikc  culture,  for  clean  state  of 
crops,  for  absence  of  all  waste  of  land,  labour,  or  manure, 
for  good  cultivation,  in  short,  and  the  good  condition  of 
the  labouring  cultivator.    These  are  points  which  admit 
of  being  compared  between  one  farm  and  another,  in  the 
most  distinct  soils  and  climates.     Our  system  of  large 
farms  will  gain  nothing  in  such  a  comparison  with  the 
husbandry  of  Tuscany,  I'landers,  or  Switzerland,  under 
a  syHtem  of  small  farms. 

Next  to  the  distribution  of  property,  the  coniparatirc 
well-being  of  the  lower  classes  in  Tuscany  must  be  as. 
cribed  to  the  government.     The  diical  family,  for  some   ^ 
generations,  have  ruled  as  a  liberal,  paternal  autocracy.  H 
Tlie  people  have  had  no  representation  in  the  legisla-  ^ 
ture  in  u  constitutional  shape  ;  but  they  have  been  ably 
represented    by  their   grand   dukes   themselves.     The 
public  measures  of  these  wise,  good,  and  truly  great 
sovereigns,  have  been  of  a  more  decidedly  libePdl  cha- 
racter  than   any  representative  legislature  in  Italy  — 
taking  into  accoimt  the  ignorance  of  the  representatives, 
the  inHuence  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  jealousy  of 
Austria  of  any  shadow  of  constitutional  power  vested  in 
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the  Italian  people  —  could  have  ventured  upon.  The 
feudal  privileges  of  the  nobles,  the  municipal  or  corjm- 
ration  privileges  which  shackle  the  freedom  of  industiy 
and  trade,  the  restraints  on  civil  liberty  which  in  other 
parts  of  Europe  kecji  the  working  producing  classes  iu 
a  state  of  thraldom  to  the  government  and  its  function- 
aricSf  have  been  long  mitigated  or  abolished  in  Tuscany, 
by  the  liberal  sovereigns  who,  by  rare  good  fortune, 
have  ruled  in  succession  for  three  generations,  on  the 
same  enlightened  and  beneficent  principles.  But  sta. 
bility  of  good  laws  and  good  government  depending 
upon  the  personal  character  of  one  man  is  a  stake  of 
fearful  magnitude,  when  the  well-being  of  a  whole 
people  depends  upon  it.  One  ill-educated,  ill-advised 
succcssoi',  may  undo  all  the  good  his  predecessors  have 
planned  or  accomplished.  Capital,  commerce,  manu- 
facturiug  industry,  the  great  agencies  in  the  movement 
of  modern  society,  will  not  trust  themselves  freely  upon 
80  unstable  a  foundation.  This  will  ever  be  the  impe- 
diment to  any  considerable  progress  of  Prussia,  Austria, 
Tuscany,  and  all  the  paternally  governed  but  autocratic 
states,  in  the  development  of  the  industry  of  their 
|K'aple.  The  prosperity,  national  wealth,  and  public 
spirit  they  aim  at  arc  inseparable  from  free  institutions 
and  legislative  power  lodged  with  the  people  themselves, 
and  independent  of  the  life  or  will  of  an  individual.  It 
would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  civilised  Europe,  if 
Prussia,  with  an  autocratic  government  in  which  the 
public  has  no  legal  influence  over  the  executive  and  its 
functionaries,  were  to  attain  any  considerable  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  prosperity  among  nations.  But 
this  prosperity  is  so  linked  with  that  public  conHdeucc 
which  can  exist  only  in  states  in  which  the  people  have 
constitutional  checks  by  their  own  represfcntatives  upon 
the  acts  of  the  govennnent,  that  such  a  prosperity  ia 
unattainable  by  such  a  state  as  Prussia. 
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Tax  tmd  hwm  ¥%mimt  to  Bologn^  above  25  Ja^oei, 

poiDts  tbe  «Bft 
-~«r  Ae  poMnfe  nay  be  domed.  Tbe 
■err  of  tbe  A  |w  iiaim  cbam  is  b^  do 
aoMB  fliiil,  |ikl«i>  wfne,  or  beantiiaL  Tbe  devirtioo 
«r  tbe  bOi  if  m  rnMJiliiiblf  tbrt  patdm  of  aoow  re- 
■■ft  ■MBehed  «  great  pat  «f  tbe  mmmer ;  but  they 
■re  covered  viA  « tbick  bed  of  dayaoH  in  generaJ^  aoJ 
tbe  brcifcs  aade  by  tacmts  m  bcd«  of  cUt,  the  rariaea^ 
gleBSs  aad  vwer?  of  a  jeSov  ciajr  covntrya  are  addon 
piffle  wiae.  In  It^  abagelber  tbe  tfaets  of  eooatry 
mtb  fine  aalsnl  aeencry  are  me.  The  unms,  the 
works  of  art,  tbe  aMociatww  of  ideas  with  ancient 
batory»  and  tbe  konxiant  wgrtatiuu,  and  detiooot 
diBale;  are  tbe  cbarms  of  Ilalj.  The  inhahitanta  near 
toBolomdoBOt  panakeef  tbewTetdwdneaaand  ind^ 
lenee  of  tbe  scd^ects  of  tbe  papal  state*  on  the  otber 
side  of  the  Apenmoeft.  Tbef  aie  ervdeotly  m  a  better 
caadition,  loe  land  it  more dirided  ason^  tbe  people 
in  tbe  legaljom  of  fido^iBa,  Ferrara.  lUmsna,  Forli. 
thAD  in  the  old.  original  territory  of  tbe  papal  ftate  in 
wfaicb  tbe  Roman  pontic  and  tbe  pnocely  faailiffn 
denrcd  from  Aem,  are  the  Uodownen.  l*be  people 
also,  had  stnne  conatitntiooal  ngfats  m  fonner  timet. 

The  city  of  Bologna  is  remarkable  from  having  an 
arched  colonnade  orer  the  foot  pavements  on  each  side 
of  the  streets,  a  feature  we  are  not  acenstomed  to  in 
northern  tonus.  One  walks  under  corer^  but  the  eflbct 
is  very  gloomy.  The  climate  must  be  rainy  on  this  side 
of  the  Alanines,  as  alt  the  cities  have  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal  of  their  old   fitreetj   coTcrtd    in   on   each   side. 
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the  Italian  people  —  could  have  ventured  upon.  The 
feudal  privileges  of  the  nobles,  the  munieipal  or  corpo- 
ration privileges  which  shackle  tiic  freedom  of  industry 
and  trade,  the  restraints  on  civil  liberty  which  in  other 
parts  of  Euro|>e  keep  the  working  producing  classes  in 
a  state  of  thraldom  to  the  government  and  its  function- 
arics,  have  been  long  mitigated  or  abolished  in  Tuscany, 
by  the  liberal  sovereigns  who,  by  rare  good  fortune, 
have  ruled  in  succession  for  three  generations,  on  the 
same  cnlig]itened  and  beneficent  principles.  But  sta- 
bility of  good  laws  and  good  government  depending 
upon  the  pei-sonal  character  of  one  man  is  a  stake  of 
fearful  magnitude,  when  the  svell-being  of  a  whole 
people  depends  upon  it.  One  ill-educated,  ill-advised 
successor,  may  undo  all  the  good  his  predecessors  have 
planned  or  accomplished.  Capital,  commerce,  manu- 
facturing industr)',  the  great  agencies  in  the  movement 
of  modem  society,  will  not  trust  themselves  freely  upon 
80  unstable  a  foundation.  This  will  ever  be  the  hnpe- 
diment  to  any  considerable  progress  of  Prussia,  Austria, 
Tuscany,  and  all  the  paternally  governed  but  autocratic 
states,  in  the  development  of  the  industry  of  their 
people.  The  prosjicrity,  national  wealth,  and  public 
spirit  they  aim  at  ai-e  inseparable  iVoin  (ree  institutions 
and  legislative  power  lodged  xvith  the  people  themselves, 
and  independent  of  the  life  or  will  of  an  individual.  It 
would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  civilised  Europe,  if 
Prussia,  with  an  autocratic  govenmieut  in  which  the 
public  has  no  legal  influence  over  the  executive  and  its 
functionaries,  were  to  attain  any  considerable  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  pro-sperity  among  nations.  But 
this  prosperity  is  so  linked  with  that  public  confidence 
which  can  exist  only  in  states  in  which  the  people  have 
constitutional  checks  by  their  own  representatives  upon 
the  acts  of  the  government,  that  such  a  prosperity  ia 
unattainable  by  such  a  state  as  Prussia. 
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merable,  make  the  landways  not  even  very  circuitous^ 
and  the  great  mass  of  the   population  go  about   tfaeir 
daily  business  as  in  other  to^vns,   through   the   streets. 
'JDie  gondolas  are  but  the  equivalents  of  the   backne3r- 
coaches  of  other  cities.     J  question  if  a  ^eater  propor- 
tion of  the  100,000  people  living  in  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
Ratcliffe,  Poplar,  and  on  either  side  of  the  Tbaines  in 
that  district,  be  not  upon  the  water  in  any  given  miuute 
of  the  day,  than  of  this  100,000  people.     The  lower 
classes,  and  even  the  gondoliers,  have  by  no  means  the 
air  of  a  seafaring  or  even  of  an  a(|uatic  population. 
Our  London  boatmen,  even  those  who  ply  above  bridge* 
have   all   something   jack-tarish    about   them.         You 
would  never  mistake  the  man  who  lives  by  his  boat 
among  us  for  a  terrestrial  biped.      Here,  even  about  the 
dock-yard,   or  in  the  boats  of  the  guardship,  ;i  frigate, 
you  do  not  sec  a  man  in  gait  and  appearance  like  a  sea- 
man.    But  for  the  anchor  in  their  caps,  the  men  of 
their  ship-of-war  might  be  taken  for  dismounted  dra- 
goons as  readily  as  for  seamen.     This  want  of  charac- 
teristic appearance  of  any  class  of  men  among  the  po- 
pulations of  the  south  of  Europe  is  reuiarkablc.      In 
northern  countries,  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  the  husbood- 
man,   the  tailor,   the  smith,   the   shoemaker,   the  me- 
chanic, the  gentleman,  have,  each  class,  something  about 
them  not  to  be  mistaken,  dress  them  as  you  will,  »*  lui 
appcjirance,  a  something  peculiar  to  their  craft  or  class. 
It  is  expressed,  or  exjKcted,  even  in  all  paintings  of 
tlic  Dutch  or  Kngli:«h  school.     But  in  Italian  life  or 
pictures,  notliiug  of  this  peculiar  characteristic  appear- 
ance of  a  class  is  to  be  found.     It  is  by  his  appindages 
of  dress   only  you   distinguish   the   soldier   from    die 
priest.     It   is   probable,    therefore,   this   characteristic 
something  in  the  appeai'auce  does  not  exist  in  such  iiu 
tensity  among   southern   populations.      What   is   this 
something  ?     I  take  it  to  be  expression  of  mind  strongly 
applied  to  one  single  object  or  train  of  objects,  alFcctiug 
in   time  the  deportment,   the   language,   the   way   of 
thinking,   the  manners,   the   very  gait,   face,  and   air 
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of  the  indiridual,  and  making  him  brother-like  to  all 
others  of  the  same  occupation.  In  the  countries  in 
which  less  industry  is  required  to  obtain  a  living,  the 
mind}  the  will,  and  even  the  muscles  and  positions  of 
the  body,  arc  less  constantly  and  intensely  applied  and 
exercised  in  the  one  way  peculiar  to  the  crait  or  pro- 
fession by  which  the  individual  gains  his  living,  and 
obtain  no  such  preponderance  over  the  ordinary  a2>pcar. 
ance  common  to  all. 

The  canals  of  Venice  are  very  clean  for  canals,  but 
still  they  are  canals  smelling  now  and  then  of  bilge 
water.  There  is  a  rise  and  fall  of  tide  here  of  about 
three  feet,  but  no  cun'ent.  It  is  singular  that  here,  at 
the  he^d  of  the  Adriatic,  there  should  be  a  risible  ebb 
and  flood,  and  none  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
itself.  A  long  island  or  bar  of  sand,  called  the  Lido, 
runs  across  the  liead  of  this  narrow  sea,  about  three 
miles  below  Venice,  leaving  a  passage  between  each 
end  of  it  and  the  main  land.  Tlic  sea  runs  in  by 
these  passages  or  mouths,  forming  a  lagoon  behind  this 
island,  of  considerable  extent,  but  very  shallow  (not 
above  18  feet  in  the  deepest  of  the  navigable  channels), 
so  that  the  difference  between  ebb  and  flood,  not  per- 
ceptible on  the  shores  of  the  wide  and  deep  Medi- 
terranean, (which  in  general  is  very  deep  all  round,  and 
close  to  the  Italian  shores,)  is  shown  hereby  laying  dry, 
and  covering  the  mud  banks  in  this  shallow  lagoon. 
Venice  is  built  upon  the  little  islets  in  this  little  sea, 
covering  them  so  entirely  with  her  buildings,  that  she 
may  be  truly  described  as  a  city  springing  from  the 
waters.  No  natural  land  is  to  be  seen  —  ail  is  water 
or  wall.  It  is  possible  that  some  individuals  here  may 
be  strangers  to  the  ordinary  appearances  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  in  the  country,  may  never  have  seen 
growing  com,  nor  heard  the  lark  singing,  and  know  not 
what  the  country  means. 

Whoever  regrets  the  decay  of  Venice,  the  extinction 
of  her  independence  as  a  state,  regrets  the  advance  of 
society  from  barbarism  to  civilisation.     The  llepublic 
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of  Venice  was  a  huge  compound  of  all  the  crii   prin- 
ciples of  a  social  condition  collected  together  under  an 
oligarchy.   Despotism, intolerancc»mutualdistrustamoDg 
those   wielding  the  power,  disn^rd  of  the    people,  i 
cruelty,  secrecy,  terrorism,  all  the  extreme  etUs  of  bad  ] 
goTcmment,  were  united  here.     It  has  passed  away, 
and  even  the  relics  of  its  former  greatness  are  rapidly 
decaying  —  the    palaces,    quays,    bridges.       In    some 
future  age,  the  traveller  may  be  inquiring,  Wbere  stood 
Venice  ?     The  port  of  this  queen  of  the  seas  has  at  pre- 
sent in  it  two  foreign  brigs,  a  government  guard-snip, 
and  some  small  cruit.     The  appearance  of  \^cnice  is  i 
probably  more  novel  and  impressive  now  in  her  decay, 
than  in  her  best  days.     When  her  port  was  crowded 
with  vessels,  her  canals  with  lighters  conveying  goods,  her 
quays  with  merchandise,  she  may  have  been  very  like 
some  parts  of  Amsterdam,  or  other  great  commercial 
cities  penetrated  by  canals.      In  licr  present  state  sJie 
is  unique,  because  it  is  not  the  movement  of  a  seaport 
or  commercial  town  upon  her  waters,  but  the  ordinary 
communications  of  her  own  inhabitants  with  each  other. 
Shipping  and  trade  are  not  seen  in  iL      The  cuasttng 
trade  of  Venice,  however,  in  small  craft,  is  not  incon- 
sideraljle.     Tlie  very  supply  of  1 15,000  people,  a  strong 
garrison,  a  naval  deput,  and  a  host  of  public  ftmction- 
aries  employed  in  the  civil  government  of  the  distnct, 
with  every  article,  even  to  the  fresh  water  they  use, 
must   employ   many   market    boats,   and   small    cra/l. 
Foreign  trade  at  all  times  has  only  been  forced  into 
this  cliannel ;  and  its  present  course,   by  which   con.  J 
sumcra  in  this  part  of  Europe  receive  their  supplies  > 
through  Trieste,  a  port  nearer  to  them  and  to  the 
producers,  with  more  convenience  and  saving  of  time 
for  shipping,  is  undoubtedly  more  natural  and  advan- 
tageous.    We  see  with  regret   the  decay  of  ancient 
power  and  magnificence ;  but  where  tliese  were  founded 
on  monopoly  and  oppression,  and  when  we  sec  the  sup- 
ply of  tlie  necessaries   and   comforts  of  life    better, 
cheaper,  and  more  widely  diffused  through  society  by 
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the  (lownfal  of  this  grandeur  and  power,  we  may  dry 
our  eyes,  and  be  consoled.  The  extinction  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Venice,  and  the  transfer  of  her  territory 
to  Austria,  however  iniquitous  in  principle  and  execu- 
tioti,  has  been  of  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ohl  Venetian  states.  A  government  strong  like  the 
Austrian  can  afford  to  be  impartial,  favours  no  one 
class  in  systematic,  uncontrolled  oppi'ession  ;  and  whore 
one  ruling  class  had  uncontrolled  power,  as  the  nobility 
had  in  the  old  Venetian  state,  raises  in  reality  the  con- 
dition of  the  other  classes,  by  depressing  this  formerly 
dominant  class,  subjecting  all  to  equal  and  knowTi  law, 
and  giving  security  and  protection  to  every  man  against 
petty  authority.  Abuses  from  power  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  incompetent,  arrogant,  or  stupid,  but  still 
responsible  functionaries,  are  more  tolerable  and  curable, 
than  those  of  a  poweiful  irresponsible  class  of  nobility 
without  a  king. 

It  strikes  the  traveller,  that  here,  among  the  insulated 
population  of  a  decaying  city,  he  sees  no  mendicity,  and 
very  little  extreme  poverty ;  while  Bologna,  Ferrara, 
Padua,  and  all  the  other  to>vns  he  passes  through 
(Florence  alone  excepted),  are  full  of  beggars,  or  beg- 
garly people,  ill  clothed,  apparently  ill  fed,  and  idle. 
What  may  be  the  cause  oi  this  striking  difference  in 
Venice?  Mendicity  is  less  common,  because  it  is  less 
of  a  trade  here,  the  classes  who  have  any  thing  to  give 
going  generally  by  water,  so  that  there  are  few  street- 
stations  in  which  a  mendicant  could  place  himself  with 
A  certainty  of  finding  passengers  who  could  relieve 
him.  But  poverty  and  idleness  are  less  prevalent  also, 
because  the  position  of  this  insulated  population  creates 
a  check  upon  their  increasing  beyond  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. There  can  be  no  marrying  here  among  the 
lower  class  upon  the  vague  hope  of  finding  a  li\*ing 
some  how.  A  some-how  living  is  out  of  all  question 
here,  even  in  hope,  because  land-work,  garden-work, 
"dorse-work,  and  the  millions  of  ramifications  of  labour 
connected  with  these   found    in  other  cities,    are   by 
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nature  cut  off  from  Venice.     There  arc  no  odd  jobs, 
no  new  ways  of  living,  no  new  demands  for   labour^ 
beyond  a  fixed,  well  ascertained  quantity  required  by 
this  sea-girt   population ;   and   whoever  cannot    enter 
into  the  band  of  gondoliers,  tradesmen,  artificers,    or 
other  labouring  men,  and  succeed  to  a  portion  of  tliic 
labour,   can   entertain  no  delusive  hope  of  finding  a 
living   in  any  unknown,   unexpected  way.      He  sees 
clearly  that  he  is  but  a  su[>crnumcrary  hand  on  board 
tlic  good  ship  Venice,  and  nuist  wait  until  a  vacancy 
falls,  and  he  gets  into  it,  before  he  can  get  employment, 
and  ]>ay,  to  keep  a  family  u|>on.     The  eye  of  the  n)ost 
ignorant  of  the  working  class  can  take  in  the  whole 
field  of  labour  in  this  simple  state,  with  no  manufac- 
tures, no  foreign  tradu,  and  no  agriculture,  and  can  see 
that  thei-e  is  no  room  for  him  to  marry.     Venice  U  a 
striking  example  of  the  economical  preventive   check 
upon    over-population  ;     and    not    working    from    aiiy 
superior  prudence  or  intelligence  of  the  lower  class,  but 
from  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  social  relations  in 
which  they  live  enabling  the  most  thoughtless  to  see 
and  calculate  upon  his  means  of  subsistence.     It  proves, 
too,  that  the  check  upon  over-population  is  to  be  found 
in  the  intelligence  and  education  of  the  working  class, 
in  raising  their  habits  and  wants  to  those  gratiii cations 
which  property  only  can  indulge  in,  and  in  raising  their 
mental  power  to  the  understanding,  and  acting  upon, 
those  considerations  which  are  the  same  in  the  moat 
complicated  forms  of  society  as  in  the  simple  form  in 
Venice,  although  not  so  obvious  to  the  comnmn  man  of 
uneducated  mind. 

.One  evening  there  was  a  grand  illumination  in  one 
of  the  parishes  in  the  centre  of  Venice  in  honour  of  the 
pastor,  who  had  completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
service  in  the  |>arish  church.  It  was,  like  every  thing 
in  Venice,  with  a  touch  of  the  Eastern  style.  Carpets, 
or  silk  cloths  of  brilliant  colours,  were  hung  out  iVoin 
every  window,  and  across  the  streets.  Every  shop  )iad 
its  grandest  and  most  costly  goods  piled  up  outside. 
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and  in  the  doors  and  wndows.  Crystal  chandeliers, 
tliose  used  in  drawing-rooms,  with  lighted  wax  caudles, 
were  suspended  on  gaily  painted  rods  across,  between 
the  houses,  so  as  to  hang  over  the  centre  of  the  narrow 
flag-paved  alleys  of  the  town  j  and  in  these,  the  throng 
of  well-dressed  people  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
was  immense.  There  was  no  pushing,  or  elbowing,  or 
rudeness,  in  the  dense  ma.ss,  altliough  cnnvded  beyond 
any  fasliionatile  London  squeeze.  A  niilitar)-  band  of 
an  Hungarian  regiment  played  opposite  the  parish 
chuit:!!.  We  took  a  gondola  up  the  grand  canal,  and 
landed  at  the  Rialto,  from  whence  our  gondolier  piloted 
us  through  dark  lanes,  so  narrow  that  two  persons 
could  scarcely  pass  each  other,  until  we  reached  the 
centre  of  the  show,  where  the  band  was  playing  dressed 
in  their  Hungarian  costume.  The  scene  was  splendid. 
Hie  narrow  streets  lined,  and  canopied  with  gay 
coloured  cloths,  and  silks,  and  glittering  goods  ;  the  wax 
lights,  the  glass  chandeliers,  and  the  well-dressed  crowd, 
appeared  a  scene  from  the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertain- 
ments realised.  In  all  this  bustle,  I  did  not  see,  even 
in  the  fish-market  at  the  Rialto,  a  single  instance  of 
intoxication  —  people  were  not  drinking,  although  all 
were  singing,  talking,  and  enjoying  themselves  —  nor 
a  single  instance  even  among  the  boys,  of  jostling, 
pushing,  running,  or  rudeness,  nor  a  smglc  person 
wJiom  I  could  suppose  to  be  a  policeman.  The  or- 
dinary corporal's  guard  at  a  public  building  near  the 
church,  was  the  only  authority  1  saw  of  any  kind.  I 
doubt  if  the  Austrian  government  be  unpopular  with 
the  common  people  here. 

The  Venetian  taste  seems  £astem.  The  old  build- 
ings, like  St.  Mark's,  arc  not  Grecian,  not  Gothic,  but 
Saracenic,  in  a  style  copied  probably  from  Constanti- 
nople. TTie  taste  in  dress  is  also  peculiar.  They  prefer 
strongly  contrasted,  vivid  colours.  This  is  also  the 
taste  in  the  Venetian  school  of  painting.  The  very 
climate  and  situation  of  Venice  naturally  produce  great 
contrasts,  great  masses  of  brilliant  light  and  deep  shade. 
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The  most  impressive  scenery  in  Venice  is  in  |wiiii»|^  by 

rii^;lit  in  a  gondola,  through  the  silent,  nmrrow  ■*—*■*•! 
where  you  plunge  into  the  ahadows,  bUck  as  midni^t, 
of  buil(ling»  rising  from  the  water  on  each  side  ;  and  all 
in  fiitchy  (lurkncHK,  except  a  small  space  of  sky  overiieadi 
ur  u  light  gliinnicring  in  an  upper-story  window,  and 
you  emerge  suddenly,  by  a  turn  of  thf  canal,  into  a 
hrillinnt  flood  of  moonlight  glittering  and  Uuncin^  <m 
Wdterft  iind  buildings  as  far  as  eye  can  reach.  In  ge- 
nera), however,  I  prefer  the  land  paths  in  \'enice  to  the 
solitary  dignity  of  being  paddled  about  in  a  gondola. 
I  like  to  rub  iihouldei-K  with  tlie  people  —  to  bear  the 
Uierry  laugh  in  the  market-place. 

The  style  of  huilding  in  the  old  houses  on  tlie  canals^ 
is  peculiar.  Small,  beautifully  curved  pillars,  with  win- 
dows between,  and  arches  joining  theni  with  much  open 
work  and  ornament,  run  in  belts  round  the  buildings  ; 
I  and  the  main  story  has  proji-cting  balconies  and  coven.>d 
[colonnadus  hanging  over  the  canals.  These  ttalcontcs 
||md  stone  verandas  of  this  Eastern  or  Saracenic  style  of 
[atx'hilecture,  muit  have  bt*en  costly,  from  the  fine 
cutting  oj'  pillars  and  fret-work  ;  and  now,  many  of  these 
ancient  mansions  or  [>alaces  are  uninhabited,  or  tenanted 
in  part  by  the  labcniring  people,  whose  shirts  and 
stocJtings  are  hanging  out  to  dry,  over  balustrades  which 
once  half  concealed  the  silk-robed  ladies  of  high  degree 
who  sat  listening  l>ehind  thcni  in  the  twilight,  to  well- 
known  strains  of  music  from  the  swift  passing  gondola 
which  dared  not  linger.  Sic  transit  gloria  muudi. 
Our  gondolier  pointed  out  to  us  his  habitation  on  the 
grand  canal,  and  at  his  signal-whistle,  his  little  ones  niu 
out  on  the  balcony  of  the  first-floor  to  see  their  father 
go  past  on  the  water  j  happier,  perhaps,  that  he  was 
earning  cighteen-pence,  than  ever  were  the  progeny  of 
the  Venetian  noble  who  built  the  palace^  in  all  their 
magnificence.  His  rent,  he  told  us,  was  three  dollars 
a  month  for  five  rooms  and  a  cellar ;  but  it  was  dear, 
in  conse(|uencc  of  the  convenience  of  the  situation. 
In  remote  canals,  a  zwauzigcr,   two-thirds  of  a  franc. 
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per  week,  is  the  onlinary  rent  for  liihouring  people. 
Their  fuel  for  a  year  will  cost  sixty  zwanzigcr.  The 
hire  of  a  gondola  for  a  day  is  six  zwanzigen  There  is 
honour  among  these  gondoliers  ;  for  although  needy  and 
clamorous  for  fares,  and  we  had  no  fixed  engagement 
with  our  man,  yet  if  he  was  out  of  the  way,  they  would 
call  him  to  come  to  his  usual  customers,  and  took  no 
advantage  of  his  absence.  There  are  in  Venice  about 
200  gondolas  plying  for  hire.  The  buildings  in  Venice 
are  not  in  general  so  lofty  as  in  Genoa,  and  other 
Italian  cities.  St.  Mark's  is  a  low  structure,  so  is  the 
])alace  of  the  doge,  and  the  adjoining  old  prison  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  covered  bridge  —  the  bridge  of 
sighs— from  the  uPjMjr  story  of  the  one  building  to 
that  of  the  other.  These  are  all  low  structures,  that  is, 
the  proportion  of  the  height  to  the  extent  of  front  is 
not  greater  tlian  in  Grecian  architecture,  and,  therufore, 
they  are  not  to  be  classed  with  the  Gothic.  Venice 
probably  borrowed  her  style  of  building  from  Constan- 
tinople, when  she  was  mistress  of  the  East.  Some  of 
the  old  mansions  in  the  secondary  canals  are  very  in- 
teresting, from  the  peculiar  style  of  architecture  and 
ornament. 

It  is  the  predominating,  characteristic,  and  distinctive 
principle  of  Gothic  architecture  to  seek  its  effects  by 
extensions  in  the  height ;  and  that  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, on  the  contrary,  to  seek  its  effects  by  extensions 
panvllel  to  the  horizon.  These  two  distinct  principles 
will  be  found  to  govern  all  the  details,  as  well  as  the 
general  masses,  of  each  of  these  two  distinct  styles  of 
architecture  —  the  aixhcs,  gates,  windows,  fronts,  inte- 
riors—  to  run  through  all  their  parts,  and  to  govern 
the  whole  ideal  of  the  structure  in  every  pure  and 
complete  specimen  of  cither  style. 
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Wb  set  off  with  regret  from  Venice — adty 
eren  id  her  decay — md  crossed  9gda  to  Fonna.  die 
neirat  cniCoai*hooK  on  terrt  firan,  at  a  rery  eariy 
hoor.  In  this  detightAil  climate  the  morning  air  is 
not  damp,  raw,  and  iinoomlbrtable ;  but  is  agrwlahic  to 
tlie  fedtngs.  The  air,  eren  in  Venice,  is  to  oppoawl  to 
dampneti,  that  scarcely  any  slime  or  green  moss  grows 
on  tfie  walls  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  on  the  stooe 
steps  of  the  doors  upotk  the  canals,  or  even  upon  the 
wooden  piles  in  the  sea.  It  was  ebb  tide,  and  these 
were  uncovered  lower  than  usual ;  and  we  passed  even 
extensivf  \mi\iii  of  sand  or  gravel,  laid  dry  at  low  water 
—  such  islands  as  Venice  itself  is  built  on.  Venice 
being  a  free  port  in  which  goods  are  landed  fiee  of 
ciiHtom-housc  duty,  the  traveller'fl  luggage  has  to  un. 
dcrgo  the  same  kind  of  search  at  Fusina  as  if  it  were 
landed  from  a  foreien  ship.  We  found  the  officers  not 
more  troublesome  than  in  any  of  our  own  custoui-housesu 
From  Fusina  to  Padua  you  travel  in  the  course  of  a 
forenoon  iilon^^  the  Brenta,  a  muddy  river  inclosed  be- 
tween ortilic'iul  dykes,  and  the  level  of  its  bed  nuscd 
considerably  above  that  of  the  land  on  each  side.  This 
river,  and  the  Po,  run  upon  the  country,  rather  than 
thniugh  it ;  for  the  chunnel  of  the  waters  is  raised  by 
the  dcjM>sit  of  ages,  and  the  embankments  on  each  side* 
hi^h  above  the  land.  The  delightful  villas  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hrenta  are  like  Dutch  counti7  houses,  udomed 
with  leaden  statues  of  nymphs,  satyrs,  neptunes,  sliep. 
herdesscs,  rows  of  tubs  and  jars  holding  orange  trees 
and  shrubs,  a  parterre  gay  with  ordinary  Hewers,  and 
hid  behind  a  mud-bank  raised  on  each  side  of  the  bed  of 
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the  yellow,  thick  river,  for  retaining  it  in  its  channel. 
Of  delightful  villas  in  this  taste,  the  traveller  will  find  a 
much  more  delightful  assortment  on  the  banks  of  the 
canal  from  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht.  Some  poet  cele- 
brates "  the  soug  of  the  nightingale  on  the  banks  of  the 
Brenta^"  but  the  croaking  in  the  ditch  drowns  the 
melody  of  the  bush. 

From  Padua,  the  traveller  passes  tlirough  Vicenza, 
Verona,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  on  his  way  to  Milan. 
These  are  all  large  towns,  shrunk,  indeed,  from  their 
original  girth  of  wall;  but  still  towns  of  from  30,000 
to  60,000  inhabitants,  situated  at  short  distances  from 
each  other,  and  with  no  particular  nianufactute  or  branch 
of  industry  established  in  tliem.  How  do  these  city- 
masses  of  population  live?  The  country  is  fertile.  Its 
products  arc  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  earth— corn, 
rice,  wine,  oil,  silk,  fruits.  Tlic  rents  of  the  land, 
whether  paid  in  money  or  in  portions  of  the  products 
of  the  soil,  arc  spent  in  the  cities,  and  also  all  the 
public  revenues.  If  we  look  at  the  country,  we  see 
what  sup|)orts  the  towns.  The  people  arc  in  poverty 
in  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
It  is  impressive  to  see  those  who  raise  silk  —  the  most 
costly  material  of  human  clothing  —  going  about  their 
work  barefoot,  and  in  rags.  The  inhabitants  of  Lorn- 
bardy,  and  the  other  Austrian  possessions  in  Italy,  are 
far  from  being  in  so  good  a  condition  as  the  people  of 
Tuscany ;  but  are  in  a  much  better  condition  than  the 
people  of  the  Papal  and  Neapolitan  States.  The 
houses  are  good,  although  scantily  furnished  and  dis- 
playing no  such  quantity  of  plenishmg  as  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  Swiss  or  French  peasantry  —  no  stocks  of 
bedding,  household  linen,  earthenware,  i>ewtcr,  copper, 
and  iron  utensils. 

The  homeless  out-of-door  way  of  living  of  the  labour- 
ing class  all  over  Italy,  is  a  cause  jis  well  as  an  effect  of 
poverty.  It  blunts  the  feeling  for  domestic  comfort, 
which  is  a  powerful  stimulus  to  steady  industry.  People 
of  the  working  class  here,  breakfast  out ;  that  is,  take  a 
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cup  of  coffee,  or  something  cquivnicnt,  «t  ft  stftJI,  or  oofl 
Tec  room.  It  is  only  in  large  to^vns  with  us,  that  the 
workman  or  labourer  docs  not  take  his  meals  at  home, 
or  from  his  home  ;  and  the  traveller  is  surprised  to  see 
trattoria  and  coffee  rooms  in  Itiily,  not  merely  in  towns, 
but  in  lonely  country  situations  where  there  arc  only  a 
few  houses  of  the  labouring  people.  I'his  is  not  an  in- 
diciition,  as  it  would  bo  considered  with  us,  that  the 
people  of  llie  neighbourhood  are  well  off,  and  have 
something  to  spend  in  such  gratifications  as  public  places 
of  resort  for  their  class  afford  ;  but  it  ia  nn  indication  of 
their  poverty.  Those  who  with  us  would  have  their 
own  little  housekeepings  and  cooking,  have  not  the 
means,  nor  perhaps  tne  taste  for  such  domestic  comfort, 
and  take  their  victuals  at  the  trattoria,  or  cook-shop. 
The  number  of  such  places  of  entertainment  for  the 
lower  class  in  little  villages  and  hamlets  which  could 
ftunpoit  no  such  trade  in  our  country,  puzzles  the  tra- 
veller at  first,  because  this  apparent  suquus  of  expendi- 
ture IS  inconsistent  with  the  visible  poverty  of  the  iuha- 
bitants.  But  it  is  in  reality  the  economy  of  poverty, 
not  the  expenditure  of  surplus  means  of  gratification, 
which  supports  these  places.  It  is  a  more  economical 
way  of  living  in  this  climate,  in  which  firing  is  little  re- 
quired for  comfort,  than  if  each  family  of  the  labouring 
class  had  a  housekeeping  for  itself  But  the  domestic 
habits  and  virtues  suffer  under  this  homeless,  thought- 
less, careless  way  of  living,  and  the  time  saved  by  it  is 
not  employed.  'I'he  women  are  sauntering  about  aU 
day  on  the  gossip,  with  their  distaff  and  spindle,  the 
men,  according  to  the  weather,  basking  in  the  sun,  or 
slumbering  in  the  shade. 

The  effects  of  climate,  soil,  fertility,  and  other  natural 
circumstances  of  a  country,  upon  the  habits,  morals,  and 
civilisation  of  the  people,  would  be  a  curious  subject  of 
Apecidation,  and  one  which  would  explain  many  apparent 
difficulties  in  accounting  for  the  vci*y  different  progress 
of  different  nations.  The  difference,  for  example,  in 
the  condition  and  civilisation  of  the  Italian  and  British 
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people  is  vei^  remarkable,  and  may  be  traced  to  natural 
causes  of  climate,  soil,  and  situation.  The  climate  and 
soil  of  Italy  are  incomparably  more  productive  than 
those  of  Great  Britain.  The  population  of  the  two 
countries  is  about  t*<iual  —  the  island  of  Great  Britain 
in  1831,  having  10,2GS,301  inhabitants,  and  the  penin- 
sula of  Italy  }5y5V0,30S.  Both  countries  are  in- 
habited in  much  the  same  way,  that  is,  in  a  gi'cat  number 
of  very  large  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  in  hamlets  and 
single  rural  habitations.  But  the  Italian  population  is 
umjuestionabiy  liir  behind  the  British  in  the  enjoy- 
ments of  civilised  life,  in  the  useful  arts,  in  civil  and 
political  liberty,  in  wealth,  intelligence,  industry,  and 
in  their  moral  condition.  To  what  can  this  difference 
be  ascribed  ?  Italy  was  far  advanced  —  as  far  in  many 
points  as  she  is  at  this  day  —  before  England  had  started 
in  the  course  of  civilisation  ;  and  when  Scotland  *  was 
in  a  state  of  grass  barbarism.  The  Englishman  ascribes 
this  to  the  want  of  constitutional  government ;  the 
Scotchman  to  the  want  of  pure  religious  doctrine. 
The  government  and  religion  of  a  foreign  connti*y  are 
two  very  convenient  pack-horses  for  the  traveller.  They 
trot  along  the  rond  with  him,  carrying  all  that  he  cannot 
otherwise  conveniently  dispose  of,  and  the  prejudices  of 
his  readers  prevent  any  doubt  of  the  burden  being  laid 

•  "Quid  loqiiar,"  says  Saint  Jemme  io  lii.s  epistles,  "dc  capteris 
natioiiibtis  qiiiim  ipttc  adolescent ul us  in  Gallia  riderim  Snotojt, 
gentem  Britannicam,  buuianis  ve»ci  carnihiu,  ct  quuni  per  silvos 
porcoruiu  grege^i  pecudunique  reperioiit,  tamcn  pantoruDi  imtes  el 
fccminnrum  papillas  solere  abscindere,  et  lia*  solas  cilioniin  delicios 
arbitrari."  Evidence  may  sonictinics  prove  too  much  aw  well  as 
too  little  fur  establishing  fart«.  Wbat  St.  Jrrome  says  be  himself 
saw,  is  cither  entitled  to  credit^  or  not  tMilitled  to  credit.  If  oot, 
what  becomes  of  the  hiatory  of  the  6rsl  ages  of  the  church  an 
gathered  from  fluch  authority  as  this  father's?  The  addition  to 
what  he  states  lie  himself  saw  of  those  Scotch  cannibals;  viz.  that 
when  they  found  herds  of  swine  and  cattle  in  the  woodtt,  they  pre- 
ferred a  slice  of  the  hips  of  tlte  keepers,  nr  the  breaKti>  of  the  female 
attendants  on  the  henJs>  U)  the  l^eef  and  pork,  provcit  too  much. 
People  who  keep  fluck»  and  herds  of  cattJc  ami  »wiric,  and  tend 
them  in  the  woods  ^re  not  in  the  social  condition  to  eat  each 
other  for  wont  of  food  or  of  civilisation. 
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'  of  the  eoBMitutioDaily  governed  —  Britain, 
Belgianif  in  the  ncMw  or  macKincnr  for  diflhai 
estioo  amoag  the  people.  Where  they  env  m  m~ 
too  mtadi  for  the  promotion  of  educatioo, : 
and  commerce,  and  not  leaving  the  pUntz  to 
natural  grovnh,  ami  not  leaviog  the  people  to  tbcmaeJiea 
—  to  tbinr  own  tocial  manwement  —  to  their  o«ni  ns- 
tunJ  tendency  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  then  in 
exact  proportion  to  their  wantt;  but  are  inceasaotly 
applying  the  hand  of  goremment  to  foster  the  crop  to 
a  ftickly  maturity.  As  to  religion,  the  Popish  prac 
tically  inu-rferes  less  with  the  time  and  industry  of  the 
people,  than  the  Presbyterian.  One  half  of  Sondey 
only  i.«  kept  as  a  time  of  rest  in  Popish  lands,  and  thst 
not  %'cry  strictly  in  agricultural  labour ;  and  in  aeect- 
time,  harvest,  vintage,  and  hay-making,  people  in  Ca- 
tholic countries  generally  labour  in  the  fields  after  mau, 
that  is,  after  twelve  at  noon,  nor  is  it  considered  in- 
decorous to  do  so.  Holy  days,  or  Saints'  dap,  are  also 
practically  observed  only  until  the  forenoon  mass  is 
over.  Of  these,  before  the  French  Hevolution,  there 
sixteen   days    in  Paris  yearly ;    but  twenty-four 
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days,  on  an  average  of  all  France,  observed  for  half  the 
day,  viz,  until  noon,  as  church  holytlays.  If  we  reckon 
the  days  at  Christmas  observed  in  England,  the  Good 
Friday,  Easter    Monday,    Guniwwder  plot,  Charic«'s 
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martyrdom,  King's  birthday,  and  other  idle  customary 
festivals,  we  would  probably  find  little  difference.  In 
Scotland,  if  we  reckon  the  occasional  fast-days  pro- 
claimed by  the  church  ;  the  preparation-days  for  the 
sacrament ;  and  the  many  half-days  devoted  to  religious 
meetings,  prayer  meetings,  church  meetings,  missionary 
society  meetings,  Bible  society  meetings,  and  all  the 
other  social  duties  connected  with  the  religious  position 
and  sentiments  of  the  individual,  it  will  be  found,  as  it 
ought  to  be  found,  that  out  of  the  3(>.5  days,  the  pious 
well-conducted  Presbyterian  tradesman,  workman,  or 
respectable  middle-class  man  in  Scotland,  bestows,  in 
the  present  times,  many  more  working  hours  in  the 
year  upon  religious  concerns  than  the  Papist  in  Italy. 
It  is  an  inconsistency  to  ascribe  to  the  loss  of  time  by 
their  religious  observances,  the  poverty  and  idleness  of 
the  poi>uIations  of  the  south  of  Europe,  wJien  we  see 
the  time  abstracted  among  oui-selves  from  the  pursuits 
of  industry  for  religious  purposes,  although  little,  if  at 
all,  less  in  amount,  producing  no  such  impoverishing  or 
prejudicial  effects  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  evidently  in- 
vigorating the  industry  of  the  people,  and  contributing 
essentially  to  their  morality  and  civilisation. 

It  is,  in  truth,  neither  the  bad  government,  nor  the 
bad  religion  of  Italy,  which  keep  her  behind  the  other 
countries  of  Europe.  The  blessings  of  Italy  are  her  curse. 
Fine  soil  and  climate,  and  an  almost  equal  abundance  of 
production  over  all  the  land,  render  each  man  too  inde- 
pendent of  the  industry  of  his  fellow-men.  Italy  has 
not,  like  all  other  countries  which  have  attained  to  any 
considerable  and  permanent  state  of  general  civilisation 
and  industry,  one  portion  of  her  population  depending, 
from  natural  causes,  uj>on  another  portion  for  necesMU-y 
articles — no  highland  and  lowland,  no  inland  and  sea- 
coast  populations  producing  different  necessaries  of  life, 
and  exchanging  with  each  other,  industry  for  industry 
—  no  ^vine  growing  population,  and  com-growing 
population,  as  in  France,  depending  upon  each  other's 
production — no   mining  population,    sea-faring  popu- 
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Jutioii,  msntifnctimn^  population,  distinct  froa 

tiiral  populuttuii  nntl  pruiltiction.  She  has  no 
division  of  her  Rocini  body  into  growers  and 
bocsute  every  inhabiubic  comer  of  ihe  peninsula  |^i— i 
almost  tbe  samu  kind  of  product.%  com,  wine,  ofl,  dk, 
fruits  ;  und  every  coiutunier  i«  a  producer :  and  there  h 
no  nittiirul  capability  in  tbc  country  of  raising  so  am- 
licial  division  in  its  population  by  trade  or  manvfrctnrr. 
'I'be  f^rcat  source  ol  induHtry  and  civilisation  in  Fnmoe« 
in  ibe  cultivation  of  tbc  vine,  and  its  naturd  exchisiaa 
from  all  tbc  north  of  France.  It  is  the  greatest  nmui. 
facture  in  tbe  world.  It  not  only  gives  within  France 
itself  a  constant  interchange  of  industry  for  industry^ 
as  tbc  country  north  of  Paris  produces  no  wine  ;  but  all 
the  north  of  Furope,  all  America,  all  the  world  where 
Cbriatiuns  dwell,  consume  wines  of  French  production. 
Italy  has  not  this  advantage.  With  her  equal,  orncaHj 
equal  pro<luclivenc$d  of  soil  and  climate  over  all,  botn 
in  the  kindM  and  quantities  of  her  products,  no  ron- 
Hiderable  niasnes  of  bur  population  are  depending  on 
each  other's  in<liistry  for  tbc  supply  of  their  mutual 
wants,  and  inseparably  bound  up  with  each  other  by 
common  interests.  Italy  bos  no  natural  capabilities  oir 
raising  up  such  a  division  in  the  masses  of  her  popu- 
lation  l)y  manufacturing  or  commercial  industry.  Then; 
is  little  command  of  water-power,  and  none  of  fire- 
power, in  tbe  Italian  peninsula  for  moving  machinery. 
The  1*0,  the  Adige,  the  Tecino,  and  all  the  AJpine 
rivers;  the  Tiber,  tbe  Anio,  and  all  from  the  Apen- 
nines, owing  to  tbc  melting  of  the  snow  at  their  main 
sources,  partake  of  tlic  chanicter  of  mountain-streams, 
having  such  difference  of  level  at  different  seasons,  that 
mill-scats  on  their  banks,  at  which  water-power  can  be 
always  available,  arc  extremely  rare.  Tbc  com  mills 
on  those  rivers  are  constructed  on  rafts  or  boats  anchored 
in  tbc  stream  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  water.  Italy  also,  notwithstanding  her 
vast  extent  of  sea  coast,  is  badly  situated  for  commercial 
industi7,  or  sup|H>rting  a  sea-faring  population.     She 
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has  little  coastinjij  trade,  because  all  parts  of  her  terri- 
tory produce  nearly  the  same  articles  in  sntiieicnt  abun- 
dance tor  the  inhabitants,  and  has  little  trade,  for  the 
same  reason,  with    the  other   countries  on  the  Medi- 
terranean.     Her   sea    coast,   also,    is  in  general   unin. 
habitable  from  malaria  ^  so  that  no  great  mass  of  {>opu- 
lation    deriving  the  means  of  livingr  from  conujiercial 
Industry,  and  distinct  from  the  inland   population,  can 
ever  be  formed.     Cities   and    towns   are,    no    doubt, 
numerous  in  Italy,  and,    perhaps,  so  many  masses  of 
poptdation  of  from  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  persons,  down 
to  two  or  three  thousand,  cannot  be  found  any  where 
else  in  Europe,  within  so  small  an  area  as  in  the  plains 
of  this  peninsula.     But  these  cities  and  towns  are  of  a 
very  peculiar  character.     The  coimtry  is  so  fertile,  that 
each  of  these  masses  of  population  draws  its  subsistence 
from,  and  extends  its  inrtuence  over,  a  very  small  circle 
beyond  its  own  town  walls.     All  capital,  industry,  in- 
telligence,   civil    authority,    and   business,    public   or 
private ;   all  trade,  manufacture,  or  coiisumpt  of  the 
objects  of  trade  and  manufacture,  and  it  may  be  said, 
all  civilisation,  are  centralised  witliin  these  cities,  and 
the  small  circles  of  country  around  them  from  which 
they  draw  the  articles  of  their  consumpt.     Italy  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  practical  working,   in  social 
economy,  of  the  system  of  centralisation  in  towns  or 
seats  of  provincial  government,  of  the  civil  establish- 
ments, intelligence,  and  wealth  of  a  country.      Each 
city  or  town,  within  its  own  circle,  suffices  for  itself,  is 
u  metayer  family  upon  a  great  scale   living   upon  its 
own  farm,  and  having  no  dependence    upon,  or  con- 
nexion   with,   the  industry,    interests,    prosperity,    or 
business  of  its  neighbours  in  the  land  ;  and  very  little 
communication  or  traffic  with  any  other  masses  of  popu- 
lation, by  curriers,  waggons,  carts,  diligences,  or  water 
conveyances,  the  objects  of  interchange  being,  from  the 
general  boimty  of  nature,  but  very  few  between  them. 
They  arc   moral    oases,  beyond   which,  all  is  desert. 
Within  them  people  are  retined,  intelligent,  wealthy, 
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interest**,  objects,  or  feelings;  and  this  state  of  disunion 
in  the  social  economy  of  the  ItaUan  people  is,  I  appre- 
hend, the  effect  of  natural,  not  of  political  causes. 
Nature  having  bestowed  almost  equally  over  all  the  in- 
habitable land  of  Italy  all  that  man  requires  in  a  low, 
but  not  uncomfortable  condition,  neutralises  by  her 
very  bounty  the  main  clement  of  social  union  —  the 
dependence  of  men  upon  the  interchange  with  each 
other  of  the  prmiucts  of  their  industry.  Man  is 
cemented  to  man  by  mutual  wants.  Social  union, 
national  spirit,  interests,  and  industry  exist  only  in 
masses  of  people  living  by  each  other.  Identity  of 
language,  religion,  laws,  government,  will  not,  as  we  see 
in  Germany,  amalgamate  into  one  nation  populations 
having  no  wajit  of  each  other  iu  their  ordinary  modes 
of  existence,  no  dependence  on  each  other  for  the 
necessaries  or  enjoyments  of  life.  This  disunion  ap- 
l)cars  to  have  been  in  all  ages  the  state  of  the  groups 
of  populations  on  the  Italian  peninsula.  The  power 
of  the  sword  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  power  of 
commercial  capital  in  the  middle  ages,  the  power  of 
the  sword  again  in  the  days  of  Napoleon  compressed 
Italy,  or  distinct  portions  of  Italy,  into  national  masses 
in  form  and  government ;  but  when  the  pressure  was 
removed,  the  parts  stalled  asunder  again ;  the  cement 
was  wanting  which  holds  men  together  in  effective 
national  union,  viz.  their  mutual  wants,  and  the  ex- 
change of  industry  against  industry  to  supply  mutual 
wants.  They  arc  a  people  living,  each  family  for  itself, 
in  a  remarkably  unconnected  social  state,  even  in  the 
same  communities,  and  without  need  of  or  confidence 
in  each  other;  and,  as  communities,  uninibued  with 
any  common  feeling  or  spirit  that  can  be  called  national. 
This  has  ever  been  so.  The  earliest  period  of  Roman 
history  shows  Italy  in  the  same  state  of  social  economy 
as  at  the  present  hour.  The  bounty  of  nature  enables 
man  to  live  unconnected  with  man  by  ties  of  common 
interests  and  necessities,  and  exchanges  of  industry. 
Besidesthisnatural  cause  forthepcnnanentlystationary 
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fiDBJitinn  of  tlw  iiiMulMli  of  Itilr,  tW  sa 
MMlnr ,  iu  U«e«  Uvonvand  cipkal,  Mve  faeca  4 
wartw.  If  tlie  ieflax  of  ricbes  uwlilBii 
HfoMb,  Itdf  ihovld  be  the  nchcat  oomuj  im 
imCcsd  of  one  of  tlK  poorest.  Bat  tlie  cnorsoM  ofiari 
wbicli  ttrpentition  in  the  inidilleages,  asd  down  cvca  9m 
modem  tana,  drew  to  itonM%  tne  rat  wnkk  wUrfc 
tbe  connneroe  of  the  Kut  brought,  in  tbe  smea^e^  •• 
Florence,  Fim,  Genoa,  Venice,  bare  all  been  UmI  oa> 
urn-  '   .  iindhave  not  left  a  trace  behiad  ia  tike 

t'Oi.  iig«  or  industry  of  the  people.     TW 

restigei  of  ail  theie  ricbes  are  to  be  seen  onir  npoa  tbe 
face  of  the  land  in  palaces,  charches,  and  oraaaKBis; 
not  ill  the  hahitA*  ideas,  or  industry  of  tbe  peoplcw  It 
has  been  reckoned  that  the  churches  of  Italy,  witb  tiair 
embellisbmcnts,  their  niarljlcft,  jcnelK,  gold  and  mtfcr 
oi Hiacnts,  minting^  and  statuary,  htive  cost  more  thaa 
the  fec'situplc  of  the  whole  land  of  the  Italian  peninsula 
would  amount  to,  if  void  at  the  present  average  prioeof 
land  fK;r  acre.  'Ilii»  cnormouii  outlay  of  capital  kto 
been  altogether  unreproductivc.  If  wc  look  a^in  at  tbe 
Vfist  nnd  splendid  pnlarcs,  ivitli  thi-ir  oruaineutal  ardii- 
twrturc,  their  n)agnilicL-nt  f^allericsofprociou*  paintings, 
statues,  fine  niai'hlc-s^  and  all  the  costly  glory  displayed* 
rven  now  in  their  decay,  in  every  second-rate  lo*m  io 
Italy,  but  particularly  in  the  capital  cities,  and  those 
which  have  l)ceii  imlepcndont  commercial  states,  such  aa 
Genoa,  Pisa,  Florence,  Venice,  we  can  scarcely  estitnate 
the  cost  of  the  civil  editices  of  Italy  with  their  cmbel- 
liMhmcntx,  nt  much  less  than  that  of  the  eirclcsiastical. 
All  this  outlay  of  capital  has  been  altojrether  nnrepro- 
ductivc.  We  »cc  in  these  ex|K.'nsive  structures  a  suiftcieni 
eauHc  to  acc4>unt  for  the  downfall  of  the  commercial 
pro!*]H.Tity  of  Genoa,  \' cuice,  and  the  other  Italian  states 
which  once  ruled  the  money-market,  the  trade,  and 
ituluMtry  of  the  world. 

It  may  he  necessary  to  explain  more  fully  what  is 
meant  hy  reproductive  and  unrcproductive  expenditure 
in  political  economy.     It  apiwars,  at  first  sight,  8  dis- 
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tinction  without  a  diflf'eretice,  as  appliwl  to  national 
wealth.  The  man  who  builds  a  church,  or  a  palace,  lays 
out  his  money  in  the  payment  of  labour,  as  much  as  the 
man  who  builds  a  spinning  mill,  or  a  ship.  It  is  only  a 
transfer  of  capital,  in  both  cases,  from  those  who  buy 
labour  to  those  who  sell  labour ;  and  the  capital,  ulthougli 
it  may  be  lost  by  the  one  individual,  is  j^ained  by  theother, 
and  cannot  be  said  to  be  sunk,  or  tost  to  the  country, 
in  the  one  application  of  it  more  than  in  the  other. 
This  is  the  view  of  many  political  economists  :  but  it  is 
not  correct.  Suppose  two  merchants  build  each  a  ship 
at  the  cost  of  15,000/.  The  sum  is  paid  to  wood  mer- 
chants, roi)e  and  sail  makers,  carpenters,  riggers,  and 
oiliers,  for  labour,  or  material  ol'  which  the  value  consists 
in  the  labour  of  producing  and  transporting  it.  At 
this  step  tliere  is  no  loss  of  capital  ;  but  only  an  exchange 
of  it  botxvecn  those  who  buy  labour,  or  its  products,  and 
those  who  sell  it.  The  nation  or  connnunity  gains  by 
the  circulation,  as  new  objects,  the  two  vessels,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  labour.  Hut  suppose  one  of  these  vessels 
is  kept  well  employed  for  a  do^eu  years.  She  reproduces 
her  cost,  the  15,lX>0/.  This  is  capital  laid  out  repro- 
ductively.  It  is  laid  out  again  and  again,  and  employs 
and  remunerates  labour  and  industry  from  generation  to 
generation.  Suppose  the  other  vessel  is  made  an  habit- 
ation of,  laid  up  by  the  side  of  a  canal,  and  conveited 
into  a  Venetian  palace.  Her  cost  is  unrcproductive  :  it 
is  capital  sunk  and  lost,  as  far  as  regards  national  wealth, 
and  well-being,  and  employment  of  labour,  having  acted 
only  once  in  the  labour  market,  and  having  then  been 
totally  withdrawn  from  it.  This  has  been  precisely 
the  case  with  an  incalculable  amount  of  capital,  not  only 
in  Italy,  but  in  the  Hanse Towns,  in  Flanders,  in  Holland, 
in  all  the  oltl  seats  of  European  commerce  and  wealth. 
In  visiting  those  ancient  cities,  which  once  were  in  the 
trade  of  the  world  what  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
Glasgow,  are  now,  the  traveller  sees  that  the  besetting 
error  of  commercial  wealth»  in  the  ages  and  countries 
which  preceded   England  and   her  rise,  has  been  to 
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over-build  and  over-display  itself  in  unreproductiTe  db* 
jccts,  instead  of  rctuiiiin^  tliuir  capitals  as  working  nicaua 
or  capitals  in  trade  or  manufactures.  Wealth  acquired 
in  commerce,  pro|)orIy  so  called,  that  is,  in  the  trans[K)rt 
of  products,  natural  or  artificial,  from  one  country  to 
another,  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  expand  itself  un- 
reproductively,  to  ovei*step  Its  prudent  limits  and  true 
interests,  not  only  in  private  dwellings  and  gratitications, 
but  even  in  works  of  undeniable  utility,  as  in  cutting 
and  facing  harbours  and  canals,  building  quays,  piers, 
towi)  walls,  citadels,  town  houses,  churches,  and  in  our 
days  in  docks,  ^varchouses,  and  railroads  —  all  very 
useful  works,  but  not  always  useful  in  proportion  to  their 
cost,  not  always  saving  time  and  labour  to  an  extent  that 
will  ever  be  reproductive  of  the  capital  invested  in  their 
construction.  Wealth  ac(|uired  by  manufacturing  in- 
dustry seldom  falls  into  this  error.  The  value  of  con- 
venience, time,  and  labour,  is  more  exactly  appreciated, 
and  is  rarely  over])aid  by  tliose  who  Imve  daily  to  es- 
timate time,  labour,  and  convenience  in  the  economy  of 
manufacturing  operations.  Of  this  unreproductive  outlay 
of  capital,  the  traveller  sees  less  in  Great  Britain  than 
in  the  poorest  countries  of  Europe  ;  and  to  this  may  be 
mainly  ascribed  her  vast  national  wealth,  her  imlustrial 
activity,  and  her  boundless  working  capital  at  the  present 
day.  In  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  how 
few  iu  Great  Britain  are  the  buildings  of  any  note» 
public  or  private,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical !  how 
little  is  the  absorption  of  capital  in  museums,  pictures, 
gems,  curiosities,  palaces,  theatres,  or  other  unrepro- 
ductive objects !  This,  which  is  the  main  foundation  of 
the  greatness  of  the  country,  is  often  stated  by  foreign 
travellers,  and  by  some  of  our  own  periodical  writers,  as 
n  proof  of  our  inferiority.  Time  and  money  are  not 
em|iloyed  in  works  of  the  fine  arts,  cither  by  individuals, 
or  by  the  state,  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  other 
countries —  in  France,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Italy  —  and  are 
lightly  esteemed  by  our  public,  when  so  employed. 
Music,  painting,  architecture,  sculpture,  dancing,  cook- 
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'm^,  all  the  arts,  fine  or  not  fine,  that  address  themselves 
only  to  the  senses,  or  please  only  through  the  gratification 
of  the  senses,  have  hut  little  hold  of  the  public  mind 
.with  us.    It  is  one  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  the 
I  British  people,  that  all  the  sports  and  amusements  of 
|<«very  rank  and  class  must,  to  be  popular,  occupy  the  in- 
Ucllectual  powers,  the  judgment  of  the  individual.  He  will 
*  not  sit  and  listen,  or  look,  and  be  a  mere  passive  recipient 
of   pleasurable   sensations   or   impressions.     Hunting, 
;«hooting,  horse-racing,  boat-sailing,  all  amusements  in 
S^hici)  judgment  is  exercised,  and  individuality  is  called 
into  play,  should  it  be  only  in  betting  upon  the  most 
Labsurd  objects,  have  so  decided  a  preponderance  in  the 
'national  mind,  that  it  is  altogether  a  hopeless  attempt 
to  instil  into  our  lower  or  middle  classes  any  thing  like 
the  passive  taste  for  music  or  painting  that  prevails  in 
foreign  countries.     The  nuiseum,  or  concert-room,  or 
opera,   would  always  be  deserted  for  the  meeting,  ur 
club,  or  circle,  whatever  be  its  objects,  religious,  political, 
or  convivial,  in  \vhich  the  individual's  own    faculties 
or  powers  take  a  part.     1  cannot  think  this  any  proof 
of  a  want  of  intellectuality  in  a  people.    Be  it  so  or  not, 
it  is  undeniable  that  in  the  character  of  the  people  of 
Britain,  even  of  the  higher  classes,  there  is  no  feeling 
for  the  fine  arts,  no  foundation  for  them,  no  esteem  for 
them.     A  single  town  in  Italy  or  Germany  could  pro- 
duce more  show  edifices,  more  costly  palaces,  museums, 
picture  galleries,  and  music  saloons,  than  half  the  island 
of  Great  Britain.     The  wealth  of  some  of  the  smaller 
European   states,  as  for  instance  of  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  of  all   the  little  German  prin- 
cipalities, has  in  modern  times  been  almost  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  building  royal  palaces,  museums,  theatres,  and 
in  lodging  the  nobility  proportionnbly  to  their  sovereigns. 
Royalty  itself  is   poorly  lodged   in   England   in  pro- 
portion to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  to  the  palaces 
of  many  a  little  continental  prince  j  and  the  merchant 
in  London  or  Liveri)ool,  or  the  manufacturer  in  Man- 
chester or  Glasgow,  lives  in  a  modest  cheap  dwelling, 
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compared  to  the  vast  magniBcent  palaces  of  the  same 
classes  in  the  middle  ages,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  old 
commercial  cities  of  Italy  and  Flanders,  and  in  the  old 
Hanseatic  cities  all  over  the  Continent,  and  which  are 
literally  the  tombs  of  their  commercial  prosperity.  In 
them  are  buried  the  means  which  would  to  this  day 
have  commanded  the  trade  of  the  world,  had  these  vast 
private  capitals  been  still  available  by  having  been  laid 
out  reproductively  in  the  industry  market,  as  the  same 
class  of  capitals  has  always  been  in  England,  instead  of 
being  buried  in  marble  and  mortar.  In  this  English 
taste  there  is  nothing  to  regret,  nor  is  any  want  of  in- 
tellectual employment  in  such  a  social  existence  to  be 
justly  complained  of. 
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N0TB8    OK    VflLAN. — COMO.  —  AUSTRIAN    GOVKKVMtNT.  —  LAOO 

MAGGIORE. ISOLA    BELLA THE    ALPS. —  ON    THE    SOCIAL 

STATE   or    FRANCE,    FHUSfilA,   ITALY, 

The  traveller  tires  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy  in  an 
hour.  He  has  no  extensive  view  of  country  in  this 
garden  of  Europe.  Every  field  is  beset  with  rows  of 
pollard-inulherry  trees,  phicked  bare  of  foliai^o  for 
icedintf  ilu-  silk-worms.  The  fields  are  beautifully  ir- 
rigated with  dear  water  carried  in  little  ducts  alon^ 
them  ;  and  one  or  two  such  little  fields,  rows  of  pollards 
surrounding  them,  and  the  endless  stra)(rht  avenue 
from  city  to  city,  make  vei-y  uniutei*esting  scenery.  It 
is  flat,  tame,  and  without  the  character  of  nationality, 
wliich  gives  an  interest  to  the  Hat,  tame  scenery  of 
Holland.  The  gay  bustle  of  Milan,  and  the  view  of  its 
duomo  with  the  forest  of  white  marble  pinnacles  on  the 
roof — the  most  beautiful  roof-stenery  in  the  world  — 
will  scarcely  repay  the  traveller  for  the  dull  duty  of  ap- 
proaching them  tlirough  an  endless  tedious  averuie  of 
stiff  treesj  presenting,  mile  after  mile,  the  same  and  the 
ttame. 

Conm  is  a  pretty  considerable  town  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
picturesrpie  lake  of  the  same  name,  a  town  of  12,000  or 
1^,000  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  class  of  tra- 
velling pedlars  who  go  out  into  the  world  to  sell  stucco 
iigures,  barometers,  birdcages,  and  such  small  wares. 
They  are  oflen  absent  ten  or  twelve  years  from  their 
families,  and  return  with  their  little  savngs  to  buy  a 
cottage,  and  bit  of  land,  nt  ten  times  what  wc  would 
consider  the  value,  on  the  side  of  their  native  lake. 
About  SiXX)  of  these  travelling  dealers  from  this  dis- 
trict arc  reckoned  to  be  in  or  about  London  ;  and  they 
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often  attain  what  in  this  country  at  least  is  very  con- 
siderable wcaltli.  They  are  a  very  Interesiiug  ctasn. 
As  pcdiars  they  have  experience  of  the  condition  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  even  of  the  middle  class,  in  many 
different  countries,  and  are  often  shrewd  observing  men, 
well  worth  getting  acquainted  with.  The  traveller 
gathers  from  their  conversation  the  practical  difference 
between  the  well-intentioned,  paternal  government  of 
the  mildest  of  autocratic  states  —  Austria  —  and  a  govern- 
ment in  which  public  opinion  has  its  due  inducnce 
through  a  constitutional  means  of  expressing  it.  Jt 
cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  with  the  best  intentions, 
and  from  a  supreme  care  for  what  is  considered  the 
public  good,  that  the  Austrian  government  holds  the 
people  in  a  state  of  moral  vassalage,  treats  theuj  oa 
beings  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  not  as  free  agents,  and 
governs  all  things  by  the  will  and  wisdom  of  a  ruling 
few.  The  ruling  few,  however,  cannot  be  wise  in  all 
things,  arc  often  duped  by  those  below  them  in  execu- 
tive or  administrative  function,  on  whom  they  must  de- 
pend ior  sound  information,  and  are  duped,  too,  by 
their  own  social  position,  by  the  esprit  of  functionarism, 
the  eaprii  des  bureaux,  which  is  so  apt  to  mistake  the 
perfection  of  the  means  for  the  perfection  of  the  end  in 
public  affairs.  They  have  no  wish  to  legislate  wrong  5 
but  they  legislate  on  guess,  not  upon  knowledge.  The 
ruling  class  arc  too  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness and  interest  of  the  multitude  working  below  them, 
to  understand  personally  the  business  of  that  multitude; 
and  are  bred  in  a  circle  of  ideas  widely  different  from 
that  0^  the  classes  ior  whom  they  legislate.  They  ne- 
cessarily depend  for  their  ideas  and  opinions  upon  the 
army  of  civil  functionaries  with  whom  alone  they  can 
communicate.  'Hiese  must  appear  to  have  something 
to  do  for  their  bread,  and  their  bread  perhaps  depends  in 
part  on  fees,  tines,  and  douceurs.  Hence  the  miserable 
policy  of  the  Austrian,  and  all  the  other  despotic  states, 
of  interfering  in,  managing,  and  watching  over  ail  pri- 
vatc  industry  or  enterprise,  and  all  trade  or  individual 
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action.  The  sliop,  the  dwelling,  the  bed  even  of  the 
trader,  here  in  Austrian  Italy,  are  exposed  to  vexatious 
examinations  at  the  will  of  the  local  douanier — a  half 
military  German  animal.  The  market  cart  jioing  into 
a  town  with  hay  is  probed  with  an  iron  rod  at  the  town 
gate,  in  case  it  should  be  conveying  goods  subject  to 
duty.  The  gig,  or  country  vehicle  with  market  people, 
is  stopped  and  searched.  The  simple  undertaking  of 
running  a  diligence  daily  from  Milan  to  Como,  and 
back,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  was  considered  too 
important  a  concera  to  be  left  to  individual  enterprise, 
and  was  taken  possession  of  as  a  branch  of  public  bnsi* 
ness  which  it  belonged  to  government  functionaries 
only  to  carry  on.  It  is  with  extreme  difficulty  the 
petty  trader  can  get  passjKHts  from  the  Austrian  au- 
thorities, to  travel  on  his  needful  aifairs.  Securities 
must  be  given,  and  the  causes  of  his  going  explained, 
even  when  his  military  or  other  public  duties  are  accom- 

fjlished,  or  fully  provided  for,  and  his  station  in  life  too 
ow  to  make  him  an  object  of  political  suspicion.  One 
of  the  travelling  pedlars  of  this  countiy,  who  had 
been  for  many  yeai*s  in  America  and  was  returning 
from  a  visit  to  his  friends  at  Conio,  travelled  witli  me  by 
the  voiturin  to  Switzerland.  He  made  the  emphatic 
observation,  when  we  had  got  beyond  the  Austrian 
frontier,  in  speaking  of  the  trammels  on  all  inilustry 
and  individual  freedom,  "  That  it  was  better  to  be  dead 
in  America  than  alive  in  Italy." 

Tiie  lake  of  Como,  skirted  all  round  by  steep  hills, 
with  scarcely  room  for  a  carriage  road  and  a  villa- 
parterre  between  the  hill  and  the  water,  has  not  the 
variety  of  sccnci-y,  nor  perhaps  the  grandeur,  of  the 
Swiss  lakes.  The  scenery  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  is 
more  ojjen  and  diversified.  Pebbly  beaches  here  and 
there  between  the  rocky  headlands  relieve  the  mono- 
tony of  rock  and  water.  The  shores  of  this  lake  are 
watched  and  patroled  day  and  night  by  the  sentinels 
and  guards  of  the  douane,  as  vigilantly  as  if  an  invading 
enemy  were  in  force  on  the  other  shore.     At  Arona,  a 
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huge  enormity  in  copper,  the  colossal  sUtue  of  Saint 
Charles  of  Borronieo,  is  the  womler  —  not,  I  presume, 
ihc  admiration — of  all  tra^'cllers.  It  is  said  to  be 
80  feet  hitrh,  and  the  head,  in  .size,  and  merit  as  a  work 
of  art,  is  about  equal  to  the  wooden  house  of  a  small 
windmill.  In  the  same  taste,  and  a  monument  of  the 
same  senseless  expenditure  of  the  same  family,  is  the 
Borromean  Isle  in  the  Logo  Maggiore  —  the  IsoU 
Bella.  It  is  as  bella  as  a  little  rocky  islet  in  a  lake 
Ci»n  be,  covered  entirely  with  parterres,  and  flower 
pots,  and  jp-otto  work,  shell  work,  moss  work,  statu- 
ary  work,  and  such  gewgaws,  with  a  French  cha- 
teau to  correspond.  I'he  isle  so  decked  out,  amidst 
scenery  of  a  totally  different  character,  looks  like  an 
old  court  lady  arrayed  in  silks,  lace,  and  diamonds,  a 
hooped  petticoat,  and  white  satin  shoes,  left  by  some 
mischance,  squatting  down  all  alone  upon  a  rock  in  the 
midst  of  a  Highland  loch.  The  thing  is  neither  pretty 
nor  in  place  ;  but  it  has  its  value,  too,  in  contrast.  It 
is  but  a  day's  journey  from  this  wretched  monument  of 
bad  taste  to  some  of  the  grandest  scenes  in  Europe. 
The  traveller,  however,  in  crossing  the  Simplon,  misses 
almost  all  the  sublime  impressions  he  expects.  The 
highest  elevation  of  the  road  across  it,  from  Domo 
d'Ossolo  on  the  Italian  side  to  Brigg  in  the  Valois,  is 
about  4n500  feet ;  and  although  at  this  elevation  there 
are  avalanches,  snows,  glaciers,  winding  roads,  with 
cataracts  and  precipices  below,  and  clouds  and  blue  sky 
above,  and  all  the  other  romance  furniture  of  Alpine 
scenery,  yet,  if  truth  may  be  told,  the  hills  of  two  or 
three  thousand  feet  of  elevation  in  our  northern  latitude 
and  climate  are  far  more  imposing  on  the  human  mind, 
I  far  more  sublime.  The  positive  elevation  to  which  you 
have  been  climbing  up  perliaps  from  the  pier  of  Bou- 
logne, or  the  quay  of  Naples,  or  the  Lido  of  Venice, 
enters  not  into  the  mind  through  the  senses,  but  only  on 
consideration,  and  as  u  cold  mathematical  truth,  AVhat 
strikes  the  mind  on  great  mountain  elevations  is  the 
sublime  almost   tcrriHc    silence,   suspension,    death  of 
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nature,  the  lonely  sterility,  the  absence  of  all  animal  or 
vegetable  life,  the  reduction  of  all  created  objects  to 
rock  and  cloud.  This  is  felt  in  our  northern  latitude  on 
hills  of  '^(XX)  feet,  more  impressively  than  in  this  climate 
at  1-000  feet  of  elevation.  The  tree  grows,  the  bird 
sings  at  the  very  edge  of  the  perpetual  snow  here,  more 
vigorously  than  on  many  a  northern  sea-side  plain. 


In  passing  through  France,  Prussia,  Italy,  the  tra- 
veller returns  daily  to  the  question,  How  do  the  political 
institutions,  the  laws,  mode  of  government,  and  national 
education  of  those  countries  act  upon  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  people  ?  To  ascertain,  or  at  least  to  ap- 
proximate to  a  jtist  estimate  of  these  inHuences  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  is  the  object  of  the  preceding 
Notes,  Will  tlie  reader  concur  in  the  following  in- 
ferences from  them  ? 

The  object  of  the  governments  of  these  countries 
must  be  the  same  as  that  of  our  own  government  —  the 
advantage  and  well-lKung  of  the  governed.  The  differ- 
ence muist  be  in  the  means  used,  not  in  the  end  pro- 
posed. 

But  good  legislation,  which  is  the  means  used  both 
by  the  despotic  and  liberal  government  for  advancing 
the  well-being  of  the  jwople,  is  not  confined  to  or  a 
necessary  consequence  of  legishitive  power  being  vested 
in  the  representatives  of  the  people.  We  have  in 
Britain,  both  in  our  civil  and  criminal  code,  laws  more 
absurd,  unjust,  and  pi'cjudicial  to  the  interests  and 
well-being  of  the  governed,  than  the  modem  laws  of  any 
country  in  Europe ;  for  instance,  our  game  laws,  our 
excise  laws,  otn*  poor  laws,  our  corn  laws,  and  other 
laws  and  classes  of  laws  of  even  recent  cnactnient,  or 
recently  revived.  In  the  autocnitic  states,  Prussia  and 
Austria,  in  which  the  legislative  power  is  solely  in  the 
executive,  there  arc  few  subjects  of  legislation  in  which 
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the  execatire  has  any  intereit  at  Tariancc  with  or 
[iifiereiit  frooi  that  of  the  people,  or  any  favourable  feei- 
ng towards  impolitic,  oppraaivr,  or  unequal  laws.  On 
aU  that  coocerm  pmrte  praperty,  on  all  questions 
between  man  and  man*  on  all  acts  injurious  to  the 
pabliCy  on  all  civil,  criminal,  and  police  a^rs,  it  is  the 
mterat  of  the  despotic  as  moch  as  of  the  free  state  to 
legisbte  aright.  It  is  also,  theoretically  considered* 
more  in  the  power  of  the  despotic  state  to  do  so  —  an- 
pleaaant  as  this  truth  may  sound  in  cars  radical  — 
than  of  the  liberally  constituted  or  fViee  state  ;  because 
the  persons  appointed  by  the  executive  to  consult 
to^ber,  consider,  frame  and  draw  out  the  law,  are 
tfteoreticnUff  men  bred  to  l^slative  science,  who  etk- 
dcavoiir  to  become  acquainted  with  the  wants  and 
business  of  the  country,  have  no  personal  interests  in 
faulty  legislation,  and  although  liable  to  be  misinformed 
by  the  functionaries  around  them,  are  unimpeded  by 
ignorant,  incompeteut  fellow-legijilators  as  in  a  popularly 
elected  parliament  or  legislative  assembly.  There  is, 
theoretically,  no  reason,  in  short,  in  the  nature  of 
despotism  or  autocratic  government  itself,  as  existing 
in  modem  enlighteuc<l  times,  why  it  should  not  legislate 
as  beneficially  for  the  social  condition  of  a  people  as  a 
freely  chosen  representative  legislature  j  ami  there  can 
l)c  no  doubt  that  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  autocrats, 
in  the  beneficent  paternal  government  which  they  affect, 
do  sincerely  endeavour  to  exercise  their  legislative 
power,  before  God  and  man,  for  the  well-being  of  their 
people. 

The  udniiniHtration  of  taw  also,  as  well  as  the  enact- 
ment, may  be,  and  practically  Ls,  more  effective  and 
perfect,  both  in  the  civil  and  criminal  courts,  in  the 
despotic  tliau  in  the  free  states.  The  nature  of  despotic 
government  admits  of,  and  produces  a  chain  of  precise, 
almost  military  airangemerits  for  inspection,  reference, 
check,  and  responsibility,  running  through  the  whole 
exercl-sc  of  judicial  function,  fr<iin  the  lowest  court  to 
the  highest.     These  autocratically  ruled  countries  arc 
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generally  divided  into  small  circles,  each  with  its  court, 
its  judge,  its  public  prosecutor,  its  licensed  procurators 
or  ad\'ocates ;  and  their  proceedings  are  regularly  re- 
ported to  and  watched  over  by  higher  judicial  colleges 
who  have  superintendence  over  a  group  of  these  lower 
primary  courts,  and  in  some  countries,  as  in  Denmark, 
take  cognizance  of  every  case  and  decision  of  the  inferior 
court,  whetlier  appealed  from  by  the  parties  or  not, 
revise  their  whole  protocols,  and  even  check  undue 
delay  in  giving  judgment,  or  undue  charges  of  the 
procurators,  aud  are  themselves  subject  to  similar 
icgulur  in»|>ection  and  surveillance  in  the  discharge  of 
these  duties  by  still  higher  judicial  colleges  in  the 
state.  In  the  despotic  states  of  modern  Europe,  the 
judicial  power  is  thus  more  immediately,  and  for  the 
people  more  readily  and  cheaply  applied,  and  by  a 
machinery  more  |>erfect,  more  divested  of  personal 
causes  of  error  in  judgment  from  political  party  feelings, 
prejudices,  or  interests,  and  more  carefully  watched 
over  and  checked,  than  in  our  own  social  economy  in 
Britain.  England  and  Scotland  are,  perhaps,  the  only 
two  countries  in  Europe  which  have  not,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  half-century,  reconstructed  their  old  im- 

fterfect  or  feudal  arrangements  for  the  administration  of 
aw  to  the  people,  and  have  not  remodelled  their  law 
courts  to  suit  the  business  of  the  age. 

In  what  then,  in  modern  times,  if  it  be  neither  in  the 
enactment  nor  in  the  administration  of  law,  in  what 
consists  the  difference  between  free  and  despotic,  liberal 
and  anti-liberal  govennnent,  as  far  as  regards  practically 
the  social  condition,  and  the  moral  and  physical  well- 
being  of  a  people?     The  difference  lies  in  this  : 

Man,  in  his  social  state,  is  not  intended  by  his  Creator 
to  be  only  a  passive  subject  of  wise  and  good  govern- 
ment, be  it  ever  so  wise  and  good,  but  to  attain  the 
higher  moral  condition  of  wisely  and  well  governing 
himself,  not  only  in  his  private  mond  capacity  as  an 
individual,  but  in  his  social  political  capacity  as  one  of 
the  membei's  of  a  community.     Morality  and  reliuion 
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direct  him  in  htti  private  capacitr ;  but  if  he  is 
hy  the  nrbitrary  inntitiitions  of  his  ^rcrament  from 
exercUiti^  the  other  half  of  \m  social  duties,  be  i%  mo- 
rally con^iidercd,  hut  hall'  &  man,  is  answering  but  half 
the  end  for  wliich  man  is  »fcnt  into  tbis  world  m  a 
social  hein^  ;  in  fulfiliing  hut  half  the  duties  givco  him 
to  \tc  rulliJIctl  by  Wm  Creator  ;  for  man  is  created  a 
political  a.s  well  ns  a  moml  being — has  a  political  as  well 
OS  a  moral  existence.  A  people  governed  by  laws,  in  the 
cnoetineiit  of  which  they  have  no  voice,  and  by  func- 
tionaricfl  independent  of  public  opinion,  are  in  a  low 
social  and  political,  and  consequently  in  a  low  moral 
contlition,  however  suitable  and  excellent  tlic  law  itself 
and  itM  adminiKtration  may  he.  They  are  morally  slaves. 
The  Prussian,  the  Au!!tnan,  the  Neapolitan,  the  I^^>] 
NubjectM  stand  equally  upon  this  low  moral  level.  The 
iVuHMian,  the  Austriiui,  and  'I'uscan  do,  no  doubt,  enjoy 
the  advantage  of  many  good  laws,  and  good  institutions, 
but  they  do  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  having  made 
them  —  a  moral  advantage  as  great  as  the  material  ad- 
vantftge  of  having  the  bcnclit  of  them.  If  the  public 
mind  is  not  exercised  and  tu)urished  in  the  considering, 
enacting,  and  executing  for  itself  the  good  legislation 
the  public  enjoys,  |>ublic  spirit,  patriotism,  and  in  pri* 
vate  life,  as  individuals,  tlie  spirit  of  free  agency  in  moral 
conduct,  and  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility  81*0 
cHicnched  under  the  all-doing,  paternal  niaaagetnent  of 
the  autocrat  for  his  neople,  as  much  as  utider  a  harder 
dwpotisni.  Mis  milmiess  and  beneficence  reach  only 
their  physical,  not  their  moral  good.  They  are  in  n 
state  of  mental  vassalage  as  moral  and  social  beings,  in 
n  stiite  of  pupilage  not  of  free  agency,  whatever  be 
their  education,  or  their  physical  condition  as  to  food 
and  the  comforts  of  life.  The  enjoyments  and  cha- 
racter of  an  animal-people  arc  all  tliat  men  attain  to 
under  these  paternal  autocratic  governments,  with  per- 
haps the  development,  in  the  town  populations,  of 
taste  and  feelings  for  the  line  arts,  and  a  certain  ]K>Hsli 
and  amenity  of  manners.     These  are  not  to  be  under. 
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valued*  but  are  very  agreeable  accomplislinient8  to  live 
with,  and  arc  closely  counected  with  many  social  virtues. 
IJut  however  delightful  to  live  with,  and  however  im- 
portiuit  in  reality  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  social 
life,  and  to  the  formation  of  civilised  habits  and  cha- 
racter among  a  people,  these  are  not  the  higliest  acquii-e- 
ments  for  man  in  a  social  state  to  attain.  AVe  attacli 
too  great  importance  to  these  siipcrHciul,  although 
intellectual  and  moral  acquirements,  in  estimating  the 
education  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  nation.  National 
education,  as  it  is  called,  turns  in  all  these  patei-nal 
autocratic  governments  which  will  not  leave  the  people 
to  the  education  of  their  own  free  agency  as  moral 
beings  united  in  society,  princiimlly  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  these  tastes,  manners,  and  feelings.  If  eating, 
drinking,  lodging,  and  living  well,  for  very  little  otitlay 
of  industry,  exertion,  or  bodily  labour,  and  still  less  of 
mental,  and  along  with  these  the  enjoyment,  tlirough 
the  eye  and  ear,  of  all  the  pleasures  that  a  cultivated, 
etlucated  taste  in  the  fine  artsailbrds, —  if  physical  gowl 
with  this  kind  of  intellectual  culture  or  development  be 
the  great  end  to  be  attained  by  man  in  society,  theso 
autocratic  governments  are  rapidly  carrying  their  people 
to  a  higher  social  condition  than  that  of  the  people  of 
Britain. 

But  ii'tbe  moral  and  social  duties  of  man,  as  a  mem. 
bcr  of  the    human   family,  demand   something   more 
^than    his  own  animal  enjoynient,   physical  wcll-heing, 
and  personal  gratillcation  even  in  the  intellectual  ex- 
ercise  of  his  taste  and  feeling — if  his  true  position  in 
Jife  be  that  in  which   his  moral  and  intellectual   nature 
can  be  fully  and  freely  developed  iti  the  exercise  of  his 
capabilities,  duties,  and  I'ights,  as  a  thinking,  respon- 
[sible,  free  agent— and  his  true  education,   that  which 
fits  him  for  this  position,  —  then    are  these  autocnitie 
governments  and  their  subjects  in  a  low  social  position 
I — one  far  beneath  that  of  the  British, — and  their  sys- 
tems of  national  ediication  are  not  adapted  to  the  great 
nioi-al  end  of  human  existence,  but  merely  to  sunnor*- 
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their  govemmcntH.     If  tve  fairly  consider  thu  social  con-      , 
dition  of  the  continental  man  of  whatever  class,  whatever  fl 
position,  orwhatevcrcountry,  Neapolitan,  or  Austrian,  or  ™ 
rru»fiaD,  we  find  him,  body  and  soul,  a  slare.   His  going 
out  and  coming  in,  his  personal  bodily  and  mental  action 
in  the  use  of  his  property,  in  the  exercise  of  his  industry 
and  talents,  in  his  education,  his  religion,  his  laws,  his 
doings,   thinkings,   readings,  talkings  in  public  or  pri- 
vate aSairs,  are  fitted  on  to  htm  by  his  master,  the  state, 
like  clothing  on  a  convict,  and  in  these  alone  can  he 
move,  or  execute  any  act  of  social  existence.     He  has 
no  individual  existence  socially  or  morally,  for  he  has 
no  iudividual  free  agency.     His  cducatioti  fits  him  for 
this  state  of  pupilage,  but  not  for  independent  action 
as  a  reflecting,  self-guiding  being,  sensible  of  and  daily  ^ 
exercising   his  social,    political,    moral,    and   religious  f 
right:i  and  duties,  as  a  free  agent.     In  his  position  re- 
latively  to  these  rights  and  duties,  the  continental  man  ^ 
stands  on  a  level  very  far  below  that  of  the  individual  of  f 
our  country  iu  a  corresponding  class  of  society.     With 
all  the  ignorance  and  vice  imputed  to  our  lower  classes, 
they  are  iu  true  and  efficient  education,  as  members 
of  society  acting  for  themselves    in  their   rights  and 
duties,    uud  uudcr  guidance  of  their  own  judgment, 
moral  sense,  and  conscience,*  in  a  far  higher  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  condition,  than  the  educated  slaves 
of  the  Continent.     This  is  the   conclusion,  in  social 
economy,  which  the  author  of  the  preceding  Notes  hais 
come  to,  and  which  the  reader  is  requested  to  consider. 
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own  lYtary-  Edil^cl  l.y  Mi«*  Jami  Porti;i..  3d  K/lition.  with  n  New  Nautical  an.I  CJi-wtra- 
pblcal  Introduction,  o)iiUiiiiiiia  Rxtiact«  fionia  liajwr  by  Wr.  C  F.  C-otlrtt.ot  tk»K'*ya<  S»ry. 
i(I<iitif>lnjr  lht>is1lin<U  d(>«rribe«l  by  ^jr  Etlwiinl  Sf^wnrd.    3toIl  ixiariftO.aia.  clotli  le(t«ffid. 

SKETCHES  IN  ERRIS  AND  TYRAWLY. 

Ilv  cliL'  Kfv.  Cjm>ar  Otway.    Pont  k>'o.  with  Hap,andoibcrriiuiratinni,  Ida. M.cliMliIcti'd. 

A  TOUR  IN  CONNAUOHT; 

Oimpriiios  ^aci^fbftnrcionntnciioUe,  Joyc^Connlry,  and  AchilL  By  thr  Kcv.  C  OtwaT. 
re\t.  i4ro.  with  llluiitnitions,  7>.  M.  clotb  lettered. 

SKETCHES  IN  IRELAND, 

|)rM-rit<(>ve  »f  intTTrstinr  ixiiiionM  nf  tlir  conn  lien  of  nonefnl>  Cnrli.  ami  Kerry.  Hy  tbe  Re*. 
CiiMAii  OivTAV.    Sd  Kditioii,  rorrri'tiHl,  I  i-ol.  frp.Sva,  lb.  cloth  Irtl^rrd. 

A   DICTIONARY,    GEOORAVllICAL,    STATISTICAL,    AND 

H1^1X)RIC\L.  of  tlirvnriout  CwiiitriM,  PUcra,  tiid  prludpal  NalitniM>hJ«*ta  inth«  WorM- 
llliniinili-(l  with  Maim.  It}  J.  R.  ?lI'<'i'Ll.ucii,  H>«|.  S  ml».  Kvo.  ^t.  Iwinrxl  in  rlotb  aod 
kttcrwl.  Vol.  a  will  be  ready  in  the  .-iprJHtj.  Partii  I  tot  may  U-)ind,  H.  each;  lo  bccvmpWtftl 
in  iJix1<!«ii  I'nrlt. 

AN  ENCYCLOV.EDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY; 

r<>m|>riiiik]!  a  c«>miili't('  llistury  uf  the  Karlh ;  c^hibitin^  its  R'^latioa  tn  ibe  flcavmly  Bndin, 
)t«  Physical  HirUi-luw,  the  Nalural  llialory  of  ejirli  Oiintlry.nnd  the  Industry.  Commnra, 
Poliliral  liutilTiliiKisaii'l  Civd  ami  ^icIhI  Stair nt all  NnTkina.  By  lli'uii  MrnaAv,  F.R  9.K. 
New  edition,  brought  down  t'l  l(iiU,  with  ttj  Mniiw.  drnwii  hy  «iidm-y  Hall,  omt  npwattlfi  of  lOOt 
other  RnjH'avinira  on  WoopI,  frotn  drnmni^  by  P^niiimiti,  T.  lAiiiUei-r,  $ovvf>rb),  ijLniit  kc 
reiirvaeiilih;;  lh<>  ini>*l  rt-niarkablp  Object*  (if  Nalurr  anil  Art  lu  rvery  Region  uf  tbcOlobc. 
1  verv  thirk  vol.  ftvo.  Linituiitinv  ii;^wur(l«  nf  I  joo  pa|ie»,  *'3.  cloth  lettereil. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MARITIME  AND  INLAND  DISCOVERY. 

Ity  W.  n.  roiiUKT,  Faj.    3  v.>l».  ffp.  Nv(i,  nilh  Vifiactlc  Titlwi,  I8a.  cto4b  li-tlvrtMl 

NARRATIVE  OF  A  VOYAGE  TO  MADEIRA,  TENKRIFFE 

and  alrtn|[  lh>!  -••borM  of  the  HEDITKKRA.VKAN;  iiK-hidiiij  n  Viiiii  tfl  \lifii_T»,  E^jpl,  Pa>» 
tloe,  Tyri'.  Rtiodm.  Tplineaaus,  Cyprus,  and  iircaai,  &c.  fcc.     By  W.  "    — 
9  Tota.  Svn.  wiib  30  lUuMUntlaiu  atm.  ckitti. 


Bv.-^  — 


R.  Wiio,,,  M.ILtA.      i 


PRINTED    FOB    LONGMAN,   DROWN.  AND    CO. 


Geoer&p^y>  Topoirrftphy,  Votmt**  *ad  Travel*,  GnMe  Boolv^  4^e. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  UMVKRSAL  GEOGRAPFIY, 

Foumlpd  on  the  Uorkn  of  MALrt-ltiivM  attJ  11  a  mi,  cmbndnK  ■">  Hittoricml  8kttcbof  the 
IVogmii  at  G«Ofnpliica]  Ihicarcn'.  the  rriiHrip1«a  of  Miithem>lirul  &ikI  I'bysical  Gfoffraphy, 
■nil  a  romplptp  D««cr<plion,  from  thr  mnet  riH-ciiI  •onrcet.of  itie  riJitiml  uii  Sod*)  Conilitiou 
nr  all  the  roautrfrklB  the  World :  witli  iiuiucruu«  SutialicalTablea,  »nd  an  AtpbabMkal  Indei 
t'T  13,000  Nome*.    I  tbirk  vol.  (>Ta.  dflarlyantllioaDti^ltyprintfil,  Mta-itroncIySonnilinclotlt. 

iltl....,,.^^  il._r  nMMwm  of  HalU-Urua  mwi  Dalbi  lian  l>rai  uiaranl  to  tb>  pirwal  wnrk,  in  <-i>B(n|«f«ira  ef  iti  nvnUif  ft 


.  GM^,,.  UA-  riLS.,  R.  Hudolhw. 


^E\V  (..l.NLRAL  ATLAS  OF  FIFTY-THREE  MAPS, 

on  Culonitiier  Paper;  with  Iho  UcialDiii  an4  lh>andBrlr«  careAilly  colnirrM.  ConstmottKl 
vattrtlyfami  Nrw  DranlnsA,  am)  niyniv«l  hy  SrD.vKT  Uall,  New  Edi:ion.  lhorou;rtity 
rrvlanl  and  corrcctnl  to  \M1  -,  iiirlii<]mi;  all  the  A'teralioiu  rcnd«rcil  uecvMaty  by  tlie  mttnt 
Oflidal  Sorreys,  the  Nm  RonUk  uti  the  CuntJiK-nt,  anil  ■  carrful  OimpanBrni  with  thfi 
auDii-ulinitHt  DUnivnic*  piiltUilml  in  thf  Iiitoct  Ynytisn  and  Trarebi.  raided  in  half.  Nine 
lulf.bouDd  in  riuoia;  full  «ii«of  the  Maps,  Teu  I'ourida,  half-bound  in  ronia 

I  '[••  }tAXr  >^m    rt  'n^T^ttrd,  tnrm   t^Urr^t    r*fm   ^r^i^na-'-trrl^lid^  Soolb    Afrti'*,  1\L'fc'7    bl  ^*I4,   til* 

f'  'I  ,  u  nulirullf  imiHOTrJ— 9*IIi'Tl*n-l,  Mortti  li*l;,  Tiuvlh  llKlr>  l^.'pt,  Ccatid  Cctmin;,  SiiuUiam 

■jrmuu],  Uii^f,  \iwtru,  HpaJn  uwl  IVrtsa*!,  ■  iw*  M«p  irfl.tuiM.  rutitctod  fru«  Uit  imat  K^ncrviiMnt  tiir*«f  iif  Ul* 
ouad  biin  r-aalin  lo  >aaiii  I  to  uhlrli  u  aiiiirsilci^.  Uir  Hunian  of  CaMvn,  •«  aa  culaignl  »nl»,  ID  a  t*(UinH  toBt- 
tnrttwBli.  bat  tintr  bna  iili^nl. 

A  SKETCH  OF  ANCIEXT  A>'D  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

Uy  Samvci,  lluTLKK,  D.D.  late  Lord  tlialiuii  i<r  I.I1  liflcM  nmJ  Onrntryi  aud  formerly  Head 
Maatrr  of  Shrewabary  scbwL     Nrw  EdHion,  rrviaed  by  hia  Son,  Sra.  Ml  bda. 
Th*  pratMt  cdldiia  hai  brro  mchllT  n*M4  )■;  Ikf  aaQjWf  (40.  and  •acb  tltcrallim  talradand  ■•  caaUnaaUy- 
rwmmialM  illMandn  and  Uw  Ub<*  taFanMatlaai  ttttilrrmi  nmuan      KfWfit  Tn*>b  ^i«  T 


,.._, -..  . _.  .  .  _ _.,      _.  .. 1  tm*  iiWMlailtj  maautlfrf 

mhin  aar  doalil  er  JUBcallj  HUmd  la  n^ajn  II ;  aad  aonr  aJJUl.aial  buUij'  hai  bMn  aiUtid,  haUi   )n  t1i«  aaffcnl  aad 
lanicra  pan. 

ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

Uy  the  late  Dr.  Bl'tlkk.  New  HditKtB;  conaiatlnr  Of  Twritty-lhrrr  colannd  Mup*tfnm  a 
Sew  Svt  of  MaUi.    8vo.  with  liidn,  13s.  balf-boiiml. 

ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY; 

Couiistinir  nf  Tweiity-thrc«  coloured  MnpK.     >^ittt  Inilea.    Uy  Ibc  late  Dr.  Bt^LBl.    New 
Kdilion.    Bvo.  I2».  hBlf-bOHnil. 
*.*  Tbr  alxiVF  twn  AtlaaM  may  be  had,  half-hound,  in  One  Voluine,  In  'Ito.  iirloe  Mb. 

BRITISH  ATLAS  OF  F0RTY-SE\T:N  MAPS, 

CARKPtLLY  CttUlVRlUi;  coroprialne  wTMirat*  Maps  of  evrry  C-ouuty  id  Unclond.  each 
Ri'linic  in  Vurlohire,  and  North  and  8oath  Wnloa;  ahunini;  llic  Kvads,  Kaltwaya,  CaaaU, 
Parks,  Baaadarini  of  Itorourhf,  nai'M  of  Elt^-tinn.  rDlllaic  loiters.  Sec  Compiled  from  the 
Mapa  or  the  Uoard  of  Onltianrc  and  uth^r 'rTi)(t)Bninc(riral  ^nrveya,  |ty  J.  and  I'.  Walk  t a. 
IiBpnial  II0.  DOkiUTed.  Tlirrr  Cuiunu.  liulMtouud  ;  laoce  ]ia|ier,  KtHir  Ouinnui,  Lalf-boutul. 
*,*  Kach  Couiilr  may  W  linil  .trpnrately.  in  cane,  3b.  bl. 

GUIDE  TO  ALL  THE  WATERING  &  SEA-BATHING  PLACES 

at  Great  Britaiti ;  contninin;  fnll  and  arcuratc  Deacriptioni  of  <-4ii-h  plar^,  nnil  at  Ibr-  C>iri»- 
Kftlni  aad  atrihrnK  Objecta  in  the  RnrfriMia ;  and  forrainjc  an  agiccablr  and  u•(^fu1  Conipnoion 
itiirinir  a  rexiilrnn*  at  any  of  the  placet,  or  diirin;^  a  ciuntucr  tour  in  quest  of  li«ilth  or 
|i1n-<ure:  wilh  a  nracrijitlAn  of  the  Lakes,  and  a  Toiir  through  Wales.  New  Itdiliaii, 
mchidinf  the  k^cotcm  Watuhiso  Placks,  I  thirk  vol.  ISmo.  iUiutnt*il  by  W  Views  and 
MaiM,  lit.  Iioumt. 

THE  ORIGINAL  PICTURE  OF  LONDON: 

Wlih  a  De^rripiiori  of  iu  Knvinins.  IU--edU<-d,  and  inntaiy  ic-wrill«?n,  by  J.  naiTTON. 
r.S-A.  »t£.  mtU  lUition,  with  oimanln  of  lOO  Virwa  of  Piiblk  Bulldlujta,  Plan  of  the  Streets, 
and  Two  Maps,  ISnio.  gs,  neatly  twundi  willi  th(>  Mapa  only,  &i.  twuod. 

NICHOLSON'S  CAMBRIAN  TRAVELLER-S  GUIDE 

III  every  dirrrtion;  cnnlainini;  Krmark*  mailcdtirini;  many  RKrurtion*  in  thir  Princi|Mlily 
vf  Wale*.  3d  edition,  rented  and  corrr«:tcd  hy  his  ^n,  the  Kev.  K.  NiCHOLfON,  Incumlxnt 
Of  Minstcrlvy,  Salop,  1  thick  voL  610.  SOa.  ckilh  lettered. 

THE  ViTR  AND  ITS  ASSOCIATIONS: 

A  Narrative  of  a  Pedeatrtan  Ramble,  Dy  La  itch  Hitch  ik,  Raq.  Antbor  of  "  WandtrLTiL-' 
by  the  Loire,"  "  Wnndfrir.ira  by  tlie  ISeine,'*  fcc.  &c.  I  vol.  rrowii  ((»o,  with  >a  l<t^i>;>- 
fifiiahrd  Knjrrs'in)*!!.  after  Sketrhr*  t^y  T.  Crcswjck,  19a.  doth  lettcre<l. 


ITALY 


COMFORTS: 


A  Manual  furToiiriiU.    By  .M.  Valkrt,  Author  of  "Tnvdalo  Cortirft,Klb«.  Sardinia,**  trc. 
I  vnt.  )2ma  with  an  Index  Map,  7».  Ad.  cloth. 


CATALOGUE  OF  9tEW  V0RK8 


II.   HISTORY   AND   BIOGRAPHY. 


By  Sharon  Tcrmrr,  B«i.  PJl.9. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

Prom  thf  Harll>>id  PeniKl  to  the  Dnih  of  Kliubeili. 
ILA.8.L.    13  rain.  Rvo.  ^8.  Sh.  cloth  Utteml. 

The  ibovf  mty  nlso  (>«>  tivl  la  the  foUcnriiiK  wpante  imrtloiu : — 

THE  HIPTORY  o(  the  AN'GLO-SAXONSi    comprUlng  tlin  HUlorr  Of  RnfflRad  from  the 

KarilMl  IVnoil  to  ttie  NoimKn  CiiU4]ueiU    5tb  Editiuii,  3  vols.  Hvu.  £%.  St.  Mm. 
THE  lllirrOKY  nr  ENGLAND  iluhnc  th'*  MIDDLE  AGES;   niuiprUliig  the  RriiTDR  froin 

William  tbG  Conquuror  to  the  Arccsnan  of  Ucnry  VHI,,  uiU  iIm  the  Hitlory  of  ibe  liten- 

turc,  K«ltjh()Ti,  rnelT7,  an*!  PmirrraB  or  the  Rffoniutioii  vmI  of  Ihe  UmjpiRco  daring;  that 

period.    3d  Edition,  5toIs.  Bvo.  ^3,  bdi. 
TFIE  IIISTOKY  of  thr  KKIGN  of  HENRY  VIII.;  rompriklni;  lh«  PoUUnl  mBtory  uT  the 

Rnurucncerocut  a(  itw  Bii|[)i*h  Re  for  mat  ion :  beiuK  the  First  P»rt  o/  Ihr  Modern  lllklorr  of 

Enxlatul.    3d  Edillon.  3  vols.  Bio.  2Ea.  Ixifl. 
THE  HISTORY  of  tliv  REIONS  of  EDWARD  YI.,  MARY,  and  ELIZABKTUi  beUif  U)# 

Svconil  Ihirt  of  the  Modem  Uiilorjr  of  En^aad.    2d  Edition,  ?  «oU.  Aio.  ISik  hda, 

BL.\IirS  CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  niSTORICAL  TABLES. 

Prom  thr  rivatioti  tu  our  time.  N«w  BdlUoit,  trraslly  linprornl,  with  AddiUona  and  Correc- 
tion!) fn>iii  Itip  iiiD»t  (uith«ntic  Writ«ni>  prialcd  in  a  more  conrcnient  form.  In  1  voL  roy*I  St  o. 

— /n  tk<  fprmg. 

THE  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Prom  ttKearlinl  time*  until  lh«y««r  IS3I.  Sy  CHARLica  Von  RomcR,  LL.D.  Prof — " 
In  tb«  Uiiivervlty  orPrriburf.  Anlii- Couiiitellor.  Mrmbcr  of  Ihff  CharobM- of  t>cpatie»  ii  tin 
Qrand  Uudiy  of  Unilni,  Jcc.  Translated  fn>m  tlie  Oerman,  and  ooutioacd  to  IMO.  4  loln. 
»ro.  .ea,  cloth  Ultwrd. 

GONTRXTa. 

Introdurtioti.— Of  History  in  geticnJ. 

First  Book.—Ancicnt  World:  HtBtory  from  the  Ori^u  of  Mankind,  or  from  the  Commracv- 
meut  of  Hiatohcal  Knowledge  to  the  Migntionof  Nationa— fron  A.1I.  1  <ar  3999  B.C.>10 
A. P.  «00. 

Second  lhx>k.— Middle  Ai^ca:  lllalonrfrom  the  Great  Mlcratlon  of  NatfaMa  until  thf  Dlacorvry 

of  botti  IftdW  and  tite  Keformatiou  -  from  A.D.  MO  to  ISOO. 
Third  Book.— Mwleni  History,  Pint  Part;  Himnry  from  the  tHicoTery  of  Aiocrica  uoUl  the 

PrtMCh  Revolution— from  A.D.  l+Wto  ITM. 
Fourth  Hook.— Mudem  Uislory.  Second  Part :  From  lb«  Commenccfnent  of  Ihe  Ptmeb  Birto- 

liilion  iDthft  Present  Tune^lTHg  to  1»40. 
AppendiK,  coulainin);  a  griienil  View  of  the  principal  Events  tnm  the  Foundation  of  the  Holf 

AIUnnM  till  the  lait  Pretich  Revolution  (1890). 

*«*  Each  Volume  containa  a  l^ble  of  Syncbronal  Ercnta. 

LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  THE  SECOND,  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Uy  l.^nD  Dovtia.    ad  Edition,  %  roU.  9vo.  with  rortrali,  389.  bdn. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  CHRONOLOGY ; 


ih-,  Aniiali  of  llii>  Chnatiaii  Church,  from  ita  Koutiitatian  to  the  preivnt  Time.  Containing  a 
View  of  General  Ctinrch  History,  aiul  the  Courte  of  S«:uUir  Events:  the  LimiU  of  tlM> 
(^urch  and  ila  Relations  tu  the  State;  Controversies;  tiect*  and  Psrlieai  Hitrs* 
InttitHlioiia,  and  Disriplin*! ;  KrclenUMtifsl  Writmt.  The  whole  arranged  aroordiog  to  the 
uriler  of  l)nl)'s.  and  divtiled  Into  irrvtn  Period!.  To  widcb  are  add»l.  Lists  uf  Couocila  and 
I'uiwi,  Patriarclis,  siiil  Arrliliiohni's  of  Contrrtiiiry.  tly  tlic  Rev.  J.  K  RioDLa,  M.A,, 
Atilbor  of  '*  Thp  Complile  Laiiii  Diclioiisry."     I  vol.  e^'o.  lin.  cloth  lciter«d. 

A   HISTORY   OF   THE    LIFE   OF   EDWARD  THE   BLACK 

PKINCE,  itnd  of  Vsnoiia  Evciiin  ntnncctciL  therewith,  wbich  occurred  durinfT  the  flclfn  of 
I'Mwanl  111.  KiuK  of  Bn^tanil.  Ily  Q.  V.  R.  Jaurs  E«<|.  Id  Edition,  3  TDla.  fcp.  Wo. 
with  Map,  l&».clDtb  IrUvred. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CHARLEMAGNE; 

With  a  Sketch  01  the  State  and  History  uf  France  from  the  Full  of  the  Roman  Rmpirr  to  the 
Rise  of  ibe  Carkivia)(inn  Dyniialy.     Ily  U.  P.  It.  James,  V.^i\.     I  vol.  8to.  niih  IVirtruta,  ttx. 

lf^^.  l.o.iril». 


1 


THE  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA, 

From  till*  KarllMt  Pcriort  to  the  TT«>ry  of  Til«it.    By  Robkmt  Bbll,  Fmj.    S  voI«.  fcp.  Rvo. 
Willi  Vi){in-Ilf  Titles,  ia«.  clolli  lettcffU. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

By  Dr.  ncNiiAM.    5  vol*,  fcp.  »vo-  with  Vienette  Titles,  ±\.  I«s.  clotli  kll«rcd. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

By  l>r.  lit'Nn«M.     4  VoU.  frp.  Bvo.  Willi  Vijrnetl«Ttll(;«,  *1.4t.  clotli  lettered. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ITALIAN  REPUBLICS; 

Or,  of  the  <  >rifcin,  Prngrrc4&,  und  Pall  of  Krcpdnm  In  Italy,  front  A.n.  17A  to  1905.    By  J.  C.  L. 
'UeS^isMoxui.    2  voU.  tcjt.  )tvn.  with  Vigrtctre  Titt»,  12<.  flnlli  li>ttfiv<l. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THK  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE; 

4'^>iii[>ri)iin^«  VirworOvt-  Invasion  and  i'lrttliMni-nl  of  tbeDarbariaiM,  by  J.  C  L.  iloiiisMUKDl, 
•I  vol*,  fcp,  Bv».  with  ViKneltcTillem,  Ua.  flotli  IHtered, 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

1  volt.  fcp.  6vo.  ii».  cloth  Ic^Ittrnl. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

fty  tie  RJfchI  Rrr.  tbc  Loud  Bisiiof  of  St.  DiVlD**. 

1'tUcs,  ^3. 3i.  cloth  lettered. 


Tob.  I  10  7,  fcp.  »n>.  wilk  Vignette 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  ARTS,  MANNERS,  MANUFACTURES, 

anJ  [.\:^TITl'TIl>NS  of  thv  (iilKKKS  ami  ROMAN:^.  Uy  the  tUiV.  T.  U.  r«HBiioKK,  lie.  &c. 
Ivols.  fcp.8v«.  witta  ViffneneTiilM,  13«.  rioili  ir[|^^<■l). 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 

From  ila  FoiKidalion  to  Ayt.  1 193.  By  tlic  Rev.  U.&mBBiFto,  M^.  tic  inU.fep.9vo. 
with  VJrurttj- Title*.  \U.  cfolh  k-ltrml. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Hy  llie  RcT.  H.  iiTiBBisn.    3  voU.  fcjj.  Bko.  with  Vignette TitlM,  Uto.  cloth  lettered. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MARITIME  AND  INLAND  DISCOVERY. 

By  W.  n.  CootEV.  Eaq.     3  vota.  fcp.  Bvo.  with  Vipiette  Tltlca,  tea.  cloth  lettered. 

THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  HISTORY. 

Cnntaiiiihir  Ta1>W,  Cuk'ululionH,  and  iJUtcmenta  Imliaprnxnl^le  ftir  ascf  rtatmriic  tbc  Dates  of 
lli:!4lori('al  litrniH,  an<i  nf  I'lililir  an>i1  Ih-iratF  l)E>rtimrntH,  fnim  II11'  iCnrU^xl  IVhikI  lo  thr> 
Prewm  Time.  By  Sir  U.\rh]s  Nicolas,  K.C.  M.G.  Second  cdillOD>  corrected  tbrougbout. 
I  vol.  fcp.  8T0,  with  Vifrnettc  Title,  6a.  cloth  leltetTcl. 

THE  STATESMEN  OF  THE  COMMONAMIALTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

With  nn  ItitiMluciorv  TrentiRe  on  llic   Pojiular  Frofre**  in   KnRlitli   llinc^ry.     lij  Joll.^ 
]'oR3TKK,  ll*(|.    9  vula.  rc|i.  Hro.  nllb  Url);iiial  Pcirlraits  of  Pyni,  F.liol,  Hninjidcn,  Crutuwell, 
and  an  Hiatnrlcal  Scene  after  a  Picture  by  Cattermuh!,  jCI.  10a-  ctnlh  trttered- 
Tlii<  Iiitroiluctory  TreBiiae,  Intended  aa  on  lutroductiou  to  Che  Study  of  the  Great  Civil  War  in 
ttte  Seventeenth  Century,  may  lie  hail  4f)iarate1j-,  price  Sa.  6<[. 

llifi  above  5  vols,  (brtn  Mr.  Forater'a  portion  of  tbc  Uvea  of  Boiinvnt  Brillvli  BtAtesmen.  Iiy  Sir 
Janioa  Markintoah,  the  Bifrhl  Hon.  T.  F.  Courfcoay,  and  John  Fvnrter,  Hmh.    7  vola.  fi:p>  9vo. 

*ii1h  Vig«eltcTi!K-«,  J^.  2«.  cloth  lettered. 

LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMI^VENT  ENGLISH  POETS. 

Hy  KoHKar  Ithtw  B»ci.    1  vola.  fcp.  flvo.  willi  Vignette  HtW,  Ifa,  ciolh  lettovd. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  DENMARK,  SWEDEN,  AND  NORWAY. 

Ity  l)r,  Dt'NHAM,    3  vola,  fcp.  ivo.  nlih  VIsn^tteTitlta,  ISa.  cloth  IctterwL 

THE  HISTORY  OF  POLAND. 

Ily  Dr.  DL'.'rilAH.     I  vol.  fi'p.Svo.  wtlti  YipfftteTillr,  lis.  clolh[Lttcrc<l* 

THE  LIVES  OF  THE  EARLY  \VR1TERS0F  GREAT  RRITAIN. 


Ely   Dr.  ItrKiiAM.  B.  ItKl.L,  (Uq.  &c.  61C. 
li-llE!Ted. 


1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  With  Vliriiellc  Tille,  6s.  clolli 


LIVES  OF  EMINENT  RRITISH  LAWYERS. 

lly  IIekht  Kokcok,  lOu).     I  vol.  tip.  Hvu.  «ait1i  Viiruttlc  Title.  6t.  doth  letlcr«t. 


CATUOGUE    or    NKW    WOIIKS 


OUTLINES  OF  HISTORY, 

l''rot[i  the  Rarllrai  IVrhMl.    Uy  Thiimas  Kbiohtlkt,  Em|      New  Kdition,cnmctmlui<t  con- 
ildirTAbly  tuipniv^'l,  (cp.  Svo.  As.  cloth  M1«rc(l  i  or  fit.  6d.  booud  uid  lettered. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  TuoMAB  Kkuiiiti.ky,  Kk).    InSYoU.13aKi.  Inclotb,  I4«. ;  or  bmitMl,  Ita. 

lor  ll<r  roiiiiiufcn  af  Scthx4>,  U«  •uliim»  wUI  kluij*  ba  viM  •* paftldj. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  TiiitMAs  KKiniiTLKV,  Esq..  Autlwr  at  "  A  lliitorfor  Bnzlwidt"  "Greew,"  "IloiDe," 
"Outlmn  of  HUlory,"  &c.  Ac    Itain.  bound  nml  teit<^n^,  5ft. 

Tilt*  hg^  la*  bMa  cowplM  la  Fo»wq»«aB»  af  nniuwinu  c«m|J4inl>  of  ilii  wiiiurT  Scttenl  lluiovto,  i^Jiatoil  ta  iha 
ftlrfbar  V;  tr*ml  [vnaiv  uf  )m4Ji  Mma  ««ig>c«4  ui  (lit  U.k  u'  rliici'iiin      Thuj  .luf,  lli>'  Uh  tbrvlfnimla  •><.  thugit 


TliK  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

Ily  TitnMAK  Kkiuhtlkt,  ]itf.    Iliird  MlJtioii,  llttio.  C«.  Gd.  cMb,  or  7«.  botmft. 
Rl.KMKNTARY  HISTORY  of  (iltEKCK.  tSino.  3».  Ad.  Uiund. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME 

To  itic  ind  of  llir  lUfpuMic.    Uy  Tuonai  Ksiohtlrt,  Etq.    TUrd  «dlti(M,  l3mo.  0«.  6d. 
or  7i-  t'ound. 
BLBMENTAItY  HISTORY  ofRUMB.  I8uo.ta.6d.  bonnd. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE, 

From  Ilu-  At-r<->«iiin  of  AukikIhs  lu  ItiP  i^nil  of  the  B(U|nfT  in  the  Wtel.     By  T.  KbIOHTLBT, 
K»q.     )'laiO.  fl».  Sd.  ctolh.or  '».  boonct. 
QUB8T10NS  on  the  IIISTOKIKS  of  l{Nni.AND(3  Farti),  ROMl!,  and  OllEECK,  I*,  tach. 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY: 

A  tirw  ntid  onm(ii<-tr  Hictkinnry  nf  riiivt^riuil  Hio|[rat>Iiy.  Coofixling  Of  tll«  Uvn  of  Bbim 
13,000  eniincul  PcrsoM  front  tlte  EnrliMt  Petioda  at  Hiitoiy  to  the  year  IMI.  ByaANrtt. 
Mavndkr.  New  Kdition,  with  KnpplniM-nt.  Pep.  Bto.  fi*..  M.  cioth  lettered  ;  or  lOs.  fid. 
Tiouiid  in  ronn  wtlb  K^lt  rduet. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY; 

Cnnipri»iint  K  Ken*ral  Introdudury  Ontltnc  of  Univrrsa]  Hi«IDr>-,  ancient  «T>d  nftod^rn,  and 
n  coui[>ltr(4-  series  of  ncpurato  Ilislorit^  of  tfvrry  Nation  that  i-siiila  or  Iwn  •.•xiKtnl  in  Ibe 
World;  in  nli><Th  in  dtwlnpril  their  Ri-w,  rr<>Kf«s  and  PrrnMil  Cotidiliuui  Uie  Moral  •od 
Sorinl  Cliaruiirr  of  Wu-ir  mirf<ctivf  Inhabitants ,  tbrir  Kcli^ion,  Maanera,  and  Cuiti>ni>: 
to«;cther  with  llif  Ucoicrniiliirnl  l\>»tti(>ii  nnd  Conimercuil  AdviiutajreB  of  oadi  Couolry,  Utftr 
Natural  Productions,  and  U«ncral  SlalistJca.  By  SamCKL  Hauxdrb.  I  TOI.  Fcp.  Sto,— 
(/a  (ArprfM.) 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Uy  ^tr  Jamcs  Macki.vtosh  ;  W.  WALi.At;B,  U*q. ;  and  Roaasr  IIki.1.,  Bsh.    lOraU.  t< , 

8vo.  with  VitTictte  TiUw,  i*».  cloth  lettaml. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

By  Sir  WALTKaScort.  Ban.    Ni-w  edilioB.    9  vols,  ftp,  8vo.  witli  Vi|nM41«  TUka,  Itk  cloth 

IrtUrred. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND. 

UyTiioiiA>  MooRK,  K*').    VtiN.  1  lb  3,  with  Vl|m«lt«- Tides,  IM. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

Froni  the  Dlirovery  of  America  to  Hie  Eletrlionof  Ucucral  Jarkrim  to  the  PrmdPBcy.  By  Iba 
HcT.  II.  Fkiiui-3.    3  voli.  fcp.  s\o.  wlUi  Vlpictte  Tlllea.  13b.  doth  Uttered. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE, 

Pmcn  the  KarliMl  IVriod  to  Ihr  Al.dicatiwu  ofKapolcon.    Dy  K.  E.  Crowk,  Kaq.    S  voli,  ftp. 

Bvo.  with  VijcnetteTitIn,  IH.  clolti  Irtteml. 

THK  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS, 

Trnm  ttir  InviKtiiin  liy  the  Roman*  to  thr  Aeljcinu  lUrvohitioD  in  ISlff. 
t's>|.     I  \u].  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vigneile  Tilli*,  ftn-  ckitli  Irtlcred. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

I    I   f'j    >>«<■  'MtltVifnclteTille.fia.  cloth  lettered. 


ByT.  CGrattap, 


PRINTKP    roU    lONTiMAN.    DHOWS.    AND   CO. 
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Hlfltory  uid  Blosraphj. 

HISTOHTCAL  RKCORPS  OF  TIIK  lilUTBlF  ARMY: 

I'ntnpnutiii'  Uii«  H«lt>ry  n(  rvi^n-  Kr^imrul  Ui  Her  M»yc*Iy'i  Scrvii*.  By  Rich.vko  CaxhoH, 
K«»j.,  A<yutant-OciwfniI"»  OfRcA  HnreeGiinrUi. 

Tilt-  ftiltoifinE  MTV  ■Imdjr  |>uljtt9b«<1 : 

I.  The  LIKE  (Jl'ARO!*— Cotilaiiiinjj  Kti  srciKHtl  of  tin-  Fonnntion  nf  tlif  Coriwi  ill  the  year  16*1, 
and  of  H^  ■.ubik.'.iuent  8«nicoft  lo  IfWl.  ni'ivlr»ti-.l  with  Run-*.  2.1  E-lilioti,  8vo.  12».  Uo«nI«. 

>.  The  UOYAL  REGIMENT  at  HuRSK  GUARDS,  «r  OXFIHK)  ULURS-Io  S«ni(-f->i.  anil 
thf  ttmruuu-rlni)^  in  which  it  tiM  been  «iif;m;fHl  IVom  iln  pntxlilithtiiciit  in  IfAl,  tn  tliP  jimptit 
hiuc.  Ity  Edml-xu  pACKft,  I«<r  Cai>lain.  Rornl  llurw  (.iiianln.  With  PUlr*.  inil  Portrait 
of  Anbrry  de  Vcre,  Stitli  P^arl  pf  (^%fonl,  lniCulum-l  uf  Ihr  Rci(iiiit-nt.    bvo.  ]cm,  chitli  iMt^rixl. 

t.  Thn  FIRPrr,  or  KING'S  RKGIMKNT  ilF  niU<i<H)N  GUARDS— OaniniiiinxHnwruuiit of 

the  FortnBttoii  of  the  Rei;im»'itl  in  IrtW.  una  «/  iU  ».nb««iuc-nl  Servian  to  1IM6.     lUuMtrmled 

with  PlnlM.     Hw.  B*.  clutli  leltcrnl. 
i.  Til.- SKCON'n,  or  QUHKN'S  RKGIMKNT  OF   iJRAGOtlS   OUARIIS  (Uuwn'B  ItaynJ- 

Contiiitiint;  nu  ari-onnt  of  th«  Formntbiii  tif  Hi**  ItYlnirnt  In  IIU5,  xnil  ofitii  aiibii»|nent  ^r> 

^ii-i-*  111  IKJT.    IllistniUil  with  Plates.    8vo.  «».  cliitb  Mtcrwl 
i.  Til.-  TIIlHll,  *ir  PRtNCK  »)K  WAh^'  BKiUMENT  i)T  DRAGtMIN  GlJARrxS-Tonlain- 

iii);  an  iicrouiit  of  tht*  runiiaiinn  a(  tlir  ilepiiricut  in  lOSS,  autl  at  iU  aulm^iirut  t^en^rrM  to 

iras.     llUistralfd  with  PUtCi,     Wo.  M.  in  hiiBril*. 

6,  The  Fi)i:UTH,  or  ROVAI.  IRISH  RRGIMKNT  OF  DRAGtwIN  Gl'AHDS— CunUininif 
on  Acrniittt  nf  Ihr  FnmiMtion  nf  Ihf!  H4*iciiiictit  iu  1GH5,  nn<l  uf  lU  ■uluHHtiient  St-rvirp*  In  liiSH. 
tlluMrnlFfl  vitli  PUlM,    Kvo.  tin.  rlntfa  letteml. 

7.  Ti\t  FIFTH,  or  PKINCKSS  CHARJ-'iTTE  (ip  UALFS'  REGlMKNT  nV  IIRAV(M>N 
nUARIM-ruittaininff  an  acifount  of  the  Funualiuti  uf  tlir  Ki-^ltnt-nl  In  l6tU,  witli  Rs  KubK- 
•  lUFiit  Serv1(<>a  to  1834.     HluMnitrtl  nrlth  PliiC<^a.     8v(i.  H».  cloth  Itlteml. 

H.  Tlir  HIXTH  l>RA«<.X)N  OUARDS.     (ho  Si.  rli.tU  Irllrml. 

9.  Tbe  f*KV«NTH.  or  PR1NCK.'<S  ROYAL>  HRGIMKST  i)F  HRAGOi^N  GUARIW-ton- 

Uliiinit  wi  nrcount  ul  Che  Fimiintian  uf  the  Regimml  in  Ittae.  and  uflls  BUhtiK|i|ii)l  Scrvicra 

til  lt-3l>.     IIIii«tnit«<l  with  I'hiiM.    Hta.  w.  ctoth  Ix^ltrrM. 

113.  Tbe  FIRST,  "r  ROVAL  REGIMENT  VV  DRAOiwjNS-Contniniiijc  an  art-oiinl  of  iU 
P'limintiiin  in  the  Rfi^n  uf  Kinijr  TharlM  the  t^'und,  ainl  uf  iU  aulMequciil  Hcmrea  to  lUtn. 
Illiialnited  wiTb  Plote*.    )iro.  »».  rlolh  Irtttrreil. 

n.  The  lli»YAL  REOHENT  OF  »f>»TS  URAGifflNS;  now,  Tlie  Second,  or  Royal  North 
Urltitth  DrBj^omt-i.  romtnnnly  ealled  The  St-'ota  Grvya— Coniahiinfr  an  arrouuT  of  lite  Fornia- 
ifon  of  tUe  Rcf^itnciit  in  the  Rclim  of  KInir  Cliarlra  The  Second,  md  ofiti  tnbseiiiienl  Atrvirm 
to  ln3D.     Illuitraled  ntlli  llnto.     Svo.  H».  cluth  [cttcreii. 

12.  T»if  FIRar,  ur  ROVAL  REGISIENT  UF  Ft»«  IT-rniiiainiuK  an  aiiuimt  of  thei>riirin  of 
rtie  R^^^imriil  in  thr-  Hi-i)[n  nf  KiiiK  Jamca  (he  t'ImIi  of  !^iijftan<l,  nu<l  of  ita  auhi«c«|P>rut  Ser- 
vice* to  IH3S-     II1n>«tniin1  wtdi  Platen.    it\a.  lai.  cliith  lfti<M-e<], 

13.  Till-  SKLOND,  or  QUEEN'S  ROYAL  BVXilMRNT  OP  FiHlT- Contaiuiiitc  ui  nccCHint  of 
(lie  Fomiatiun  of  th*-  Kcjciiin-nt  iti  IMI,  ami  of  iU  aiili»n|urnt  Swrire*  to  HOT.    Bvo.  Sa.  lala. 

U.  Tlie  TillRD  RKGIMKNT  tiF  FiX  iT.  or  THE  BUFF.S,  foniirrly  .iMiijfiiftte.1  (lie  llolUoil 

Breimenl— CotitaiiiiliK  ail  aixtiunl  of  Iu  Orijcin  in  tlur  Rcixit  of  Qneen  Elicabrtli,  uitl  of  Ha 

■«bae<|uent  herviL-t-alti  IfOH.     Illu.i(ratii|  with  Pliiltra.    Htn.  13s.  IfiianU. 
IS.  Tbe  FOURTH,  vr   KING'S  l»\VX   REGIMENT  OF  FIMJT-ronlaininir  mi  armiiil  of  (lie 

PninBUon<>rtheK«-i;inieDl  in  KlHO.aitil  lU  siilMeijuent  Service  (o  laag.  intittrnteOwilhl'lBlfs. 

8ni.tM.ch)llili-l(eml. 
IB.  The  FIFTH  RROIMF.NT  uF  Fl)OT,  or  NoRTHI)MHKKtANI>  Pi:sil.KER.H— Otntiiinins 

UI  account  uf  the  Furuiatioii  of  the  Reitinieut  in  11)71.  anfl  of  Ita  Hiibin<i|Ui-iit  :'ervlreatu  iKt?, 

lUoatratcd  with  I'laies.    «vo.  »^.  iWh  I^Kf re.l. 
17.  Tb«  SIXTH,  or  RUYAL  FIR.<T  WARWlCKrlHIRF.  HF.GIMENT  OP  F'ttVP— Contalitinit 

an  ftreuunt  i>f  (lie  Formation  vif  (lie  Rrffiinttnt  iu  Oil'  ycnr  Itit4.  aiitl  of  iU  iub«Lt)iii!iit  Service* 

to  KCM.     Illii<ttrate(l  wilb  Pla(e!i.    Sv».  »h.  clotb  k-tlereil. 
la.  Thtt  EIGHTY-EIGHTH  REGJMENT  OF  FOOT, or OiNNAUfJHT  RANGBBH-Contatn- 

Inff  AD  arrount  of  the  Formatlan  of  (he  iteciment  tn  1793,  and  of  its  aibsoqiieni  S«rvioca  co 

1B37.    With  plate.    Svo.  Ai.  clotli  IrtterMl. 

LIVES  OF   THK    MO:ST    EMINENT    URITISIl    MIMTARY 

COMUANHER^.     Uy  tbe  Kev.  UR.  UM:ia      3  vul».  fcp.  tnu.  with  Visnclti;  Tilk-a,   tte. 
clotb  lettered. 

LIVES  OF  TOE  BRITISH  ADMIRALS; 

wtlh  an  liitnHlnrtory  View  of  tbe  Naval  ItiHory  of  Kiiirtanil.    By  R.  South  by,  Eai).  and 
R.  Ukll,  E«i.    S  voU.  fcp.  Bvo.  with  Vif^oetlv  Tides,  *  1.  U"*.  rlolh  latlerml. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  fiERMAMC  EMPIRE, 

lly  Dr.  I>(<KiitM.    3  Vot«.  f<  |i  8vo   »illi  Vi(.'iir'le  Title*.  1-.^-  r^nth  l^ttori'd. 


CATALUOUB   UP   MBW   WORKS 


LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  FOREIGN  STATESMEN. 

Dy  G.  P.  R.  Jamks,  lUq.,  and  B.  E.  Cnowb,  Evq.  S  toIk.  fcp.  8ro.  wtUi  Vl^piPtt^ HtlCK, 
MM.  cloth  iPllvinl. 

THE  TITSTORY  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS, 

Tbe  Temple  Cbnrcli,  and  the  Trmple.  By  C.  G.  Addjkn,  of  the  IuncrTcin(de.  Id  Edition, 
tnlirgedt  t  vol.  iqnftre  cnnm  Bro.  witli  [Uostntwni,  IM.  cloth  Idtcrcd.— <JiuI  iMdy.) 

Us  <p«rk  tMVut  •  ooaiplrl*  bi>(an  of  Am  nrdm  of  th*  Tnnp)*.  frnm  thr  Unw  ef  H>  frnktaOaa  la  PaIhUdc.  M  i1m 
witail  or  (k  abnlUkia  bf  Um  roM  aad  Um  Hiwiri)  of  TMaL  A  MtMit  tiitoTMVaaaeraaHt  to  fl*nartlHMlBUi>hnnA 
Srihc  IbklKhiu  Tmtilm  M  ii»fi  IMuui,  of  U»  fawJt*—  of  Uh  TsBplt  n  I-aAe,  ■»«  uT  Um  mrtMa  of  (b> TtMvit 
CTifrh 

SIR  HENRY  CAVENDISH'S  DEBATES  OF  THE  HOrSE  OF 

COMMONS,  ihinoe  thr  Thirtcirntli  I'nrliuiKint  of  Gmt  Britjiiti,  ctminionly  callwl  the 
Unreported  I>u-liaini!iit.  To  wblch  ore  mppended,  llluctrationi  of  Ibv  rvluunentar)  Huiory 
of  the  RMf^  o(  Geor^  III.,  ronuatlnjr  of  fntiubllshml  LHtsTBt  Privstr  JoomsU,  Uemotn, 
&c.  UrftKii  u)i  froui  thr  Ori^iul  MiiiJ.,  bjr  J.  WniuiiT,  Eaq.,  EdUor  of  tbv  ParliuDentarr 
UlstOfTofBiiRluid.  In*  vols,  roj-ml  BvD.  Vol.  1  Is  noir Rwly,  33».  In  clolh  lettered.  TUt 
work  it  liaa  pobtlahed  in  Parts,  6«.  each,  et  nhlch  fonr  wre  now  pnblialiML 
n Iw  DR«a  bMS  iMralMd  UiM  tlw  porvMlBci  <>r  Uw  Umm  bl  CoiMMH.  4i»laf  tlu  tlurt*«alh  rarlta»Ml  af  OtMl 
BMMk,*hk-l>nt>tUll«T,nW.and  andtaMliwrf  in  Jaw,  ITT),*Im«M,  «■  Piai  iqamw  of  tht  OrtW  i^ftirwWMl  ■«  UH 
■fciiilti^  onUi  (^  <h>  nclnjAfi  al  Mrwtnm  hnH  Uw  fannj  at  Uw  baoM,  bktp  i»»«tn»i  BMilf  »  blMtk  Mt  Una  bim' — 
qfllMWKUim-  ThiilrhitHofibti  p**«al,wwt,Si>*»tn.  (igirtHnateWtBUBdMmbvkaMBbCTaf  UbImub*.  Mi.  Ili 
Csnadiali,  uid  Uw  tdtUn  haoins  ditamwl  fate  UM.,  uil  aM*tet<t  MmlMlM  to  wtal  tftMB,  \kn  an  M«  atlw  l« 
■mU.  Tltr  WUmUib  esfiUlu  lifvuJi  Df  In  l>aa.)»<l  apnTlMt  In  Bwh«,  vbwli  tun  bhw  (mb  IJwKMt;ti«r1 
■itli  ■  number  «f  Ih*  nuM  vahMlAi  iiXMbn  of  Mr  >jt«tme  limdiu,  Lioii  ttmth,  Mr.  DoaMu.  Hr.  TlMtov,  M/. 
W  ntilrihoni,  Itf.  Fm,  Cohntl  But«,  Mr-.^nrrwirli  Ct><F?JuiU»r,Bla4kaMw, •*■«■.  k  hMmmiII*  atah  al  n* 
■tirritiE  prHi<  nf  Uir  pahlinUnn  ef  Umf  t«1Un  r>f  Jnnitn.  abd  nliiMta  tl>  IWltac  *M(h  |inailnl  la  Vm  tla»»  a^  ia 
Ih*eeaalr7,  pn>j«D(  tn  lb*  utihtpfT  "V"!  ohkli  look  plucf  twInHU  Gr**t  IbKaM  •■■1  Ihi  aauntAn  CaloaiaB, 

THE  MILITARY  LIFE  OF  FIELD-MARSHiVL  THE  DUKE  OP 

WELLINGTON,  K.O.,  be.  &c.  By  Ufjor  Daoil  Jackson,  sod  Csptsln  C.  KooHroir 
Scott.  Uct  of  the  Roy*l  SUkff  Corpa.  a  vols.  Bvo.  with  PortniU  and  QiUDcmu  PUiu  of 
Battles,  30s.  clcth  letterpd. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  BURGESS,  D.D.  F.R.S.  &c. 

Liti^I»ri1  Biahop  of  iWisbiiry.  By  John  8.  llAHFonD.Etq.  D.C.L,  PJLH.  UBdiUao.wlUi 
mlililioiik.  fci».  8vo.  Willi  Ptirtrsit,  8«.  W.  cloth  MicrcU. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

By  TiiucrniDKd.  Ncnty  TrnnsUtnl  into  Eiislish,  and  nccoiii[)auinlnilhTer)rcDpkNlt  boCm, 
PbiloloKkal  and  ILtplaiialor)',  ilixiorical  and  Geo^rrapliical.  By  the  Rev.  d.  T.  BiJOour%KU>, 
U.D.  F.S.A.    a  vols.  Rro.  with  Maps  and  Plal»,  J!r2.  fts.  boaixli. 

HISTORICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  UUESTIONS, 

For  the  Vae  of  Tonnx  People;   vvilh  a  Selvclitra  of  British  anil  Genera]  Bk^rapliy.     E^ 
R.  MAKuxsLt..  New  Edition,  with  the  Author's  last  Correction*  and  Additions,  and  other  very 
coiiaidrniUe  rrcent  Improrernenit.  ]2tii«.  bound.  4i.  Gd. 
*•"  Tbe  oiily  edition,  witli  the  Auttior's  latest  Additiona  nod  Im|nvvan«ita,  bean  th«  Imprinl 
Df  Me»int  I^noMAK  and  Co. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE; 

A  Sn)iKl  lu  Msniniall'v  Uislonml  QuevtioiLs:  coniprisinff  Quratinns  on  the  UUtory  of  tkc 
Natloni  of  Coiilinental  Kuru|ie  not  rum pneh ended  in  that  worii.  By  Jdlu  Cobkkk.  New 
Edition,  12iao.  5s.  hound  and  ]ett»(>d. 

THE  NEW  PANTHEON; 

Or,  an  Introduction  to  the  Mytholufcy  oftlie  AncleotB,  in  Utinlioaand  Aiumer;  cmnpltcdtW 
the  Use  of  Younff  IVrsons.  To  which  are  added,  an  AeecDtDatpd  lu(tex,QtieKtion*  for  EAcrcit^ 
and  Poetical  lUustratioDS  of  Grecian  Mytholn^,  from  Homer  and  Vlr^ril.  By  W.  J.  Hoar. 
New  Rdilinn,  ron9iid<!rsb1y  enlarifeil  by  the  aadllioii  of  the  <-^i<nilal  and  Northem  HythoUMrv. 
iHido.  17  Plates,  Ss.  OA.  bouniL 

AN   INTRODUCTION   TO  THE   STUDY  OF  CHRONOLOGY 

AiiilAN(.IP.NTlllSTOKY.    Ky  W.  J.  lioaT.    New  Edilton,  Umo.  4*.  hound. 

AN  ABRIDGMENT  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY, 

Atlaptrat  to  tbe  Use  of  Pamilies  and  Schools ;  with  a|)Tiropriatc  Qnmtiona  at  the  eM  of  mtji 
Section.    By  the  Rev.  11.  J.  KttAtr,  M.A.    New  Kdiciuu.  with  couaidcrahle  ■ddilicms,  Ume. 

Sa.  bouniL 

ON  THE  STUDY  AND  USE  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

IllifnuiYi  coataininKOliNeri-aTionaanil  nrfU-ctionson  theCanaen  and('ou««)ucnrn  of  ih<iAc 
F.vriiU  wliirh  Imre  prodiived  c-oii»picuou!>  ctuiuxe*  in  the  aspect  uf  Ihc  >Voild.  and  tltc  ReiMr^l 
state  of  Human  AfTnlrii.  In  a  ^^^es  nf  l/^tlrr«.  lly  John  Hioi-amii,  Author  nf  '•  L«ii«ta  ud 
th(>  Political  State  iiTEurojie."    7th  Edition,   I  vol.  llnio.  fie.  tmanls. 


PRINTKn    rOR    LOVGMAK,    BROWN,   AND    L'O. 


LITES   OF   THE    MOST   EMINENT  LTTElUnY   MEN    OF 

ITALY,  SPAIN,  Will  PORTUGAL.   Bj:  Mrs.  Siiellkt.  Sir  D.  Brkwitei,  J.  UoKToomcRV, 
&t-.    3  vols.  fq}.  6vo.  with  Vi^nelt^TitLcs,  18s. cloth  Irttfrctl. 

THE  LIVES  OF  BRITISH  DR-AMATTSTS. 

By  Dr.  Duniiaii.  R.  Brll,  Ksq.&c.  2vol».  fcp.BfO.  wilh  VIenetteTillwp,  1«.  cimh  Urtlered. 

LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  FRENCH  WRITERS. 

By  Mrs.  SniLLBY,  Mtdotbors.    3  rolv.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Vi^ette'ntlM,  laa.  clotb  lettercct. 


NOVELS,   TALES,   Ike. 


III. 

THE  JACQUERIE; 

Of,  the  Laily  aud  tht  Page.    ByO.  P.  R.  Jamii,  E*q.    S  toU.  vwt  8vo.  jTI.  IU.  Od. 

THE  ANCIENT  REGIME: 

ATaLe.    By  C.  P.  R.  Jahks,  E»«|-    S roll. poM  Sro.  ^1.  111.  6d. 

CORSE  DE  LEON: 

Or  tbe  BriKBnU.    By  G.  P.  R.  Jamxs.  E«|.    «  voIb.  pCMt  8f 0.  ^1. 1  ■•.  M. 

THE  KING'S  HIGHWAY: 

A  Naval.    By  O.  P.  R.  J\mk;  Kan-    9  v«U.  [xwt  Bvo.  ^.  lU.  U. 

HENRY  OF  GUISE; 

Or,  ikt  aifltea  a/  Blais.    By  O.  P.  B.  Jauu,  Em).    a  roll,  poil  «vfi.  jf  Mil.  6d. 

THE  HUGUENOT: 

A  Tale  of  the  French  ProlMUnt*.    By  0.  P.  B.  Jamis,  Eaq.    s  vols,  post  Bn).  Hi.  Bd. 

THE  GENTLEMAN  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 

By  0.  P.  R..  JAMla,  Ea(|.     a  voU.  ;»oil  Hvo.  ^1.  111.  Gd. 

THE  ROBBER. 

ByO.  P,  K..  Jamkm,  Kwi.     3il  Hilitiira,  3  tdU.  puit  8vo.  ^1.  ]li.(U. 

LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  JOHN  MARSTON  HALL. 

By  O.  P.  It-  Jamki,  Eki-    i  voIa.  potX  Svo.  ^1.  111.  M. 

MARY  OF  BURGUNDY; 

Or,  the  R«votlor(ih«rit.    By  Q.  P.  R.  Jamki,  Em].    S  voIi.  pmt  Bto.  ^I.  111.  6d. 

ONE  IN  A  THOUSAND; 

Ur,  the  Days  of  Henri-Quaere-     By  G.  P.  R.  Jamu,  Eaq.    a  toIl  post  ftro.  ^1.  Ui.  U. 

ATTILA : 

A  Roinuce.    By  O.  P.  fLJAMu,  Baq.    3  vote,  post  Biro.  ^1.  111.  Id. 

THE  DOCTOR,  ^ 

&  vdIi.  poti  avo.  ^a.  lai.  Cd.  ciatfa. 

POOR  JACK. 

By  CipUlu  Masutat.  1  vol.  ntnlium  Bro.  with  «l>ovi  Ml  lUaitrvUona  by  nirkiou  SUii- 
flulil,  prici  Ui.  rlulh  Irtternl. 

JOSEFH  RUSHBROOK,  THE  POACHER. 

By  CapUia  Hakrtat.    s  >ula.  post  Hvo.  .£1.  III.  Ad. 

JANE  SINCLAIR: 

Ur,  llicFawtiof  Sprinit  Vilc:  Lha  Dhn.  or  tlie  DukDay;  the  Clarioartf  Uia  Dead  Uoxeri 
ihc  Mlircrrtnne*  of  Bamrr  Brsnaran ;  ll>«  Reiurrecttoni  erf  Baniry  Urwtlcy.  By  Wiluam 
CAHLiraif.    i  vola.  poal  Hvo.  Jll.  IU.  td.  boardi. 

FARDOROUGHA  THE  MISER; 

Or,  tticCoiujrtanf  Uinarooom.     Ity  William  CABLrroM.    %l  Edition,  fcp.  Bvo.  6a.  cloth. 

FATHER  BUTLER  AND  THE  LOUGH  DERG  PILGRIM. 

By  William  CAaLirroN.    3d  tiditkm,  frp.  Bvo.  la.  fid.  cloth. 


J^- 


CATALOCiUB    t>F    KEW    Wi]KK« 


OUTLINES  OF  HISTORY, 

Prom  thi>  liaiiicvt  Prriod.    By  Thomas  KEionTLiT,  Hk)      New  K4lltion,corr«ict««l  uul  con- 
BtitpraMv  tniiinivcil.  Tni.  Rvo.  6>.  clutti  lettered  i  or  Ct.  OcL  bound  lutl  lettered. 

THE  IIISTOKY  OF  ENGLAND, 

By  Thomas  KRiauTLKT,  Eaq.    lalvoLi.  12no.  lnfluUi,1u.  i  or  bound,  15s. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

[If  THonA*  KiuoHTLtY,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  \  Hilton' of  Iti/slmul,"  "Greece."  "Roaw," 
"  UutliiiPA  of  lli«torv,"  Sec  tie    ISniu.  Ixiutid  awl  lettered,  5». 


Tliu  liocV  lu*  ttr^ti  n^iBpOfrf  In  couMqMBe*  d  bbmuto«U  o«n|iU4ail>  vf  Uic  Dftiioui  ttaluHl  Hbletka,  «...    __.  . 

■udiia'  b^  •mcvl  ii>r*-iii*  of  bolllWIM  rfiB«CT4  Uitbe  tuk  of  MBmlloB.     Itu-T  aiiv.  Uut  tlw  •brWciMHto  MB,  I .. 

«rtttciut  o<-ri>iiLi',  ■»>lri  nn-l  iiBliiiM«*uair,a*  VnbaotiMtfdtotHWil^l  M  cbudnB,  that  (Vf  TiinUtn  natlar  Ikr  Wmail 
Ihcir  ((■npcflirnuon,  am)  irr  in  viriir  rura  (■»  IkoB  h>  te  uvil  aiiili  bli  jiiU((*-  Id  Uir  |ire>FiU  t3am*Uti  Uid'"*  >t  U 
th*  eUtclW  U>'  *nn.'t  tc  iir.ul  nllUiKc  rnelta.  I'lir  «i>r4  I*  »>r<niKh1  Hitliln  Hu-Hnal  iBodrnU  mapH*,  uxl  iiulli'ttf  i. 
intmrftinil  ibIii  it  lliil  l>  "'-l  likrlj  U)  imir*  tiolh  InUILgil.U  ukl  lekmU^);  U  clii^lna  aji-kt  (h*  i^  <if  t«i  ni  •)■••« 
Jr»I»,  flfl  ■h'»I  U»r  It  I.  -If  •k|C»r<l- 

THE  niSTORY  OF  GREECE. 

I)y  Thomas  Kk  miiTLKV,  Ku).    Html  ntition,  lamo.  4s.  6d.  clotili  or  7t-  boBoA 
ELEMKN^'ARY  IIiaT'JRY  of  UKKBCK,  ISiuo.  31. «d.  btnnd. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME 

To  the  cnduf  the  Rcpttblii:.    il>  Thomab  Kkiohtlbt,  Bsi|.    Third  cditioot  l2mo.  6s.  6d. 
or  7a-  bound. 
ELRMKNTARY  HITTORY  of  Ri^MR,  tSmo.  3t.Ad.  bmnd. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  R03IAN  EMPIRE, 

From  Itip  An'mnion  of  Au^^ittuB  to  lh>-  i-nd  uf  tb«  Erii|iir«  iit  the  WnU    Rf  T.  KBtoHTbBTi 
I'.iq.     13ino.  a>.  Cil.  cloth,  or  7h.  baund. 
m  K>TIt>NS0Ti  tlic  HISTORIES  of  KNOLANDIl  Paru),  ROMK.uidGRIfBCE.  U.  Mcb. 

Tin:  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY: 

A  iir-i*  And  crmplrte  Dictioanr>'  of  I'tilvi-'raal  lUnjirsphy.  Connstiujf  Oftbe  Llvei  of  sboK 
l'J,CKWrinii)ffnl  IVrann*  rmiti  Ihv  P-arlii^C  IVriixl*  rrf  Hiator)' to  the  rnr  1M1.  BySAMtidL 
MATirinKii.  New  UiUtioa,  with  :l^u|»pU;nii;ut,  fep.  S»o.  fto.  nd.  rinlh  lettrtrd  i  or  lOi.  Od. 
hoiinil  lit  roiui  with  icilt  ed^M. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY; 

Coniprisiflf  A  Kvnerni  Intrmlurtury  Otitlinp  of  Univrrsnl  Hiitorf,  nneirol  lutil  m<Mt*m,  and 
•  n>uipletc  scrim  of  M-|iarat<-  llintorica  uf  every  Ntiiuri  tlral  exist*  or  luui  ekiMrd  in  llic 
World;  lu  nblcli  i>i  dcveto]>rd  th«ir  Rite,  Protrr^u.  and  EV«wiit  Condition ;  tli«  MonJ  and 
Sorisl  (ThATartcr  of  tlirir  rf^prrtlvc  Inhaliititnls,  thoir  Religion,  MBnru>ni,  knd  Cufiom*; 
t4i^rtb«r«rjttj  the  tieuKrophicnl  I\Miti[>n  RndCominrrciai  AdvsotJiitea  ofcarh  Cunolry,  tb«lr 
NBturnI  Produclions,  and  GcocriU  HuiiiclcA.     Hy  SAMrvLllAUKUci.     1  vol.    Kcp.Sst,.- 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Hy  Sir  Jamk»  Mackimtxkh:  W.  Wallauk.  Kkj.  ;  and  Robxrt  Bsm  Bmi.  10  voU.  ftp. 
Kvo.  with  Vi^m-tlc  Titlrs,  j£S.  clolli  leltrrMl. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

By  Sir  Waltkh  Scorr,  D«rt.    NewcilJtiua.    1  vob.  fcp.  Bro.  with  Vifneltc  Titk*.  Ilh  doU 

lettered. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND. 

Uy  Thomas  Mooiib,  Baq.    Vols.  )  to  S,  Mltb  Vicnetlc  Tllle*,  IM. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

Yrata  the  Ui*(-it\t;ry  of  Amt-'fioi  lo  tlie  lilectum  of  lienml  Jackaon  to  the  PrcMdrtK-y.  Uy  iIm 
KftT.  H.  Kkhcis.    a  voU.  fcp.  8vo.  with  V ignolt* Title*,  lis.  dotb  Irtttnd. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE, 

Froni  the  Kmriiest  PcricuL  to  the  Abdication  of  Sipoloun.  By  K.  K.  Caown,  Eaq.  3  vols.  (,[. 
8vo.  wilh  ViiriietteTillr^,  18s.  ck-th  letlcml. 

THE  HISTtHiY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS, 

Kroni  thi'  Invaninn  liy  th«>  Koinsiis  to  the  Bel|ctan  R^'volutioD  in  ISXK  ByT,  C,  GaATTAir, 
E*il.     I  sol.  fcp.  8vo.  wlUi  Vixiiclle  Titlj-,  fia.  d«lb  It-HereO. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

1  v'<l   r<i>- s\.>.  Kith  VicncltcTilte.Ot.  cloth  Iclivivd, 


J 


PHIKfBD    rOR   LONOUAN,    BROTFK,    A' 


Historr  ukd  Biocrmphy. 

HISTORICAL  RECORDS  OF  TTIK  RRITTSU  ARMY: 

('^tnpri«iiic  Ibr  UiMtvr>nf  rvpry  Keriini>»i  in  Htr  MnJrikty'K  Scrvln;.  ByBiCU.tRD  CasHOS, 
Em|,,  A4JuUtiit*Ueiieral*Ri.tflii:«^  Horse  Guanlt. 

The  fotlowinx  txt  nlr«id;r  pnbLtshcd : 

1.  Tbe  LIFB  GUARDS— ContkinlBK  an  a<^count  ol*  the  Fonnnlion  at  (li<*  ('orp«  in  Ibv  ffw  1W>, 
UhI  or  it*  anbiuHlBiml  fWvircatO  1R36.  I  lluntratei]  with  I'Latr-i.  "ki  Killtinn.flva.  tai.  boanlN- 

I.  Thp  ROYAL  RRniMK>rT  of  liniU*R  OUAltr*!*,  or  oSFrtlH)  li!.l  KS-IU.  Sfiriri^,  aiir] 
Ilir  tnnniir:! ions  in  which  it  baa  bren  i-n|[)i;{r>(l  rr»iii  itti  MtaUlisliuinil  in  IMI,  In  the  prrtral 
timr.  Ily  Rdmukii  I'ackk,  late  Captain,  Koyol  Morae  Guarda.  With  llalM,  nnil  Ptirtrall 
of  Aniirfy  ile  \>r*,  iOth  Rnrl  ciriKford,  lAt4:nlnnt>l  of  tlti"  R^Ttlinenl.     HVn.  Ith.  rioih  U'ir<Tfil. 

3.  Tlif  flRH^r.  or  KING'S  RRC.IMEVT  ilK  IlRAGtMiN  Gf  ARIW-C\mlainifiitiini»i-roqnl  of 
[Iir  KnnnMinn  of  the  Ri>i>iiiii'nt  i»  ItiHS.  aiitt  ui  ila  autiaMjiunil  Scrricpi  to  )83ft.  EltualFotcd 
with  PlttCm.     ^vii.  m.  rloth  Ifttirrrd. 

4.  Tlw?  SKCONI),  or  QURKN'S  KEGIMRNT  OF  [lR.\GfK>N  Gt'AKHS  (Q««n"»  B»ya)- 
raotiutiini;  an  ncrDiinl  o(  iht;  I'unnatiuti  of  tbi.-  R«>;iiucnt  In  ItSS,  and  of  Ita  aiib*«|urot  Ser- 
virr4  to  LK37.     IUu»tratH  with  llAto.    tivo.  »•.  ctuth  lelt«r«l 

6.  Tlvr  TtllRU,  or  I'RINPR  tip  WAI.R.-i'  RKGIMRN'T  OP  DRAGIION  GlURDB-ConUin- 
iiiic  00  acnmiit  of  the  hiriiiat>rin  of  (hr  H^irluiriit  in  I6U,  ajit]  of  lU  Bulianiuenl  ;^rvlr««  In 
I8aa.     illitstratf'l  wilh  l'Ut«!i.     Hvn.  M.  ui  haiu-da. 

ft.  TIm-  PlU'RTII.  or  KOTAI.  IRISH  RRtilMRNT  tlf  DRAGlMtN  GUAKI>S— Cuiitainlajt 
an  account  of  tht  PunDMllun  of  (ht  Rneniient  in  IGM,  aiitl  itf  tta  aul>av<|uenl  ScrviccM,  t»  IHM. 
Illuatniled  with  l'hil«M.    8vo.  H*.  clotli  I^Hri^. 

7.  Thf  Pimi.  or  PHiM:K,-iS  CliAHUlTrK  OP  WALP5'  RHGIMKNT  OK  DRAO^ll^N 
GLAHDS-r.niiUiinlnjr  an  Krrniint  of  the  Fonnalion  of  Itte  Raiment  in  16ttft,  with  iU  Nut»«r- 
Hm>nt  rtrrviiTa  lo  ISSS.     IlluMimtrd  itilh  PUitW.    SM*.  rta.  irlnth  klti-ml. 

*.  Tbr  .><IXTir   nKAU(N>N  GUARDS.    »vn.  fti.  clulh  IrttrrKl. 

f(    Thp  SKVENTH,  nr   rRfNCK."^  ROYAL'S  HE<;1MENT  OF  nRAGI>0\  Gl' A  RlWH-Cm,. 

tjirriins  nil  areount  or  Ihr  Formntton  of  the  R^^rini'^iil  in  ItiHtt,  and  of  ita  aiib>-i-ii(ii.-iit  Servicra 

to  WJ9      ninatntlMl  with  I'Utea.     flvo.  S>.  clolh  Itltered. 
1(L  Tlic    PIRJ^T,  or   ROYAl.   RK<;iMKNT  OK    PKAGtHiN.S— Cunuinlnr  mi  aircoant  of  it* 

Fonufttk'ii  III  the  iU-iicn  uf  Kii>K  Ctiarim  tUp  Ax-und,  and  of  its  auticquent  iientcra  lo  IM9- 

lliuatnilml  with  PlaK-a.    Bvo.  Hn.  cloth  k'1l«rcd. 
II,  nw  ROYAL  HF.CIMRVr   DP  S<;(ITS   IIJI.KG<H>XS)  now,  Tlif  S.f wi't.  ..r  lloyal  North 

llntiHh  Drairoons,  romisonly  oUImJ  Tbr  Si-ola  Grrya — C*ontairiln|f  nn  arcunnl  uf  tJic  Ponna- 

tiun  Itf  th«  K(!)cimcnl  in  th«  Krtim  of  Kinx  Charlra  lh«  SFmiid,  an<i  of  Its  aiihartiiitnii  S<>mcL>x 

lo  t(t39.    ntostrated  with  PlatM.    wo.  «a.  cloth  lettered. 
13.  TIk-  FIROT,  or  ROYAL  RROIMRNT  III'  rO<IT-C>mlsiiiii>K  an  accuani  of  Ibc  OHirIn  of 

the  Rqr^'etit  i»  thv  Rvixn  of  Kiiur  Jarava  the  SLxlh  of  Scotland,  and  al  Ita  aubMiiueut  8rr- 

vicis  to  1838.     lUiuUralmt  with  I'taira.    Hw.  13a.  cloth  lvlt(V«>d. 

[J,  Tin-  SROlNtl,  or  tJt'KKN'S  ROYAL  RRGIMRNT  Or  F(K>T  -  Cfllitainlng  an  accoual  of 
the  PuroisUim  or  ihc  Kcgimcnt  In  1061,  and  of  iu  aubwiiucnt  Srrvicn  to  IH3T.    Htu.  ita.  ImU, 

U.  The  THIRD  RKGIMENT  OP  FtttrT,  or  THR  Bl'P?S;  ftirnirriy  dralirnnt«d  the  HolUn.l 
Ri-ifimeiit — <*onbuninx  an  araiunt  uf  11a  Ori^'in  in  tin-  Rei^n  <tf  Ijuren  GltUi)>eth,  aod  of  ita 
tubac(|iicot  >cnicT*IO  1838.     lUtmtriktnl  with  Ptntra.     t^vu.  12a.  liuards. 

\i.  The  POi:Rrtl,  nr  KING'S  OWN   RFXilMKNT  UP  PUOT--toiil«ininr  an  arroniit  of  th* 

Furrnaliuii  of  the  Rreinirnt  In  IflMt,  ami  ita  aabacqaent  Serrire  to  l«V.  Iliuairuied  with  Platn. 

Avcha.  cluth  IclterFd. 
K..  The  FIFTH  RKGIMKNT  OF  FtXTT.  or  NORTllt'MBEHLAND  Pt'SILBBRS-CoiiUltiinE 

an  arrount  of  the  Formation  of  the  Regiment  in  16; «,  arKi  of  iU  nbarqucnl  Scrviecato  IA37. 

Illiu'tratr'I  with  I'latm.     8vu.  8a.  cloth  k-tteri^d. 
IT.  The  SLU'll,  or  R'lYAL  FIRST  WAitWICKSHIRB  RKGIMI'.VT  UP  P<>OT-Cont:ii.  .,. 

nn  account  of  the  Furnialion  ofthc  KiTimeui  Iti  Iheynr  l(>T4,  and  of  iU  sul^stniiient  Scrwto 

(<■  liCtM.     Iltuslratrtl  with  I'tBtni.     Hvu.  Ha.  clutb  lettered. 
IS.  The  EIGUTY-KIGHTII  KlItilMR.VT  op  FOOT,  or  L-oNN.UGIIT  RANGF.RS-Canlain- 

tnr  an  aceonot  of  the  Formatkin  of  the  Regiment  in  1793,  and  of  ita  inb^ciiitcnt  S«rvicb  lo 

1937.    With  ilatc.    arc.  Oa.  cloth  Iritcred. 

LIVES  OF   TRK   MOST    EMINENT    BRITISH    MILITARY 


COMMANIIRKS. 
Cloth  IrltereiL 


Ity  Ibv  ttfv.  U-  R.  ULKio     1  «ol«   r*']!.  Dv».   iritb  Yi«iieit(?  Title*,  l«». 


LIVKS  OF  THK  BRITISH  ADMIRALS; 

with  an  Intewlnrtonr  View  of  the  Naval  llialury  of  Rn(rl«»l.    By  R.  Ahjthby,  Eaq.  iml 
R.  Ukll,  Bwi-    i  vok.  fop.  Sn>.  with  Vlgnrtte  Title*.  .<  I .  Ida.  <  loth  letlereil. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THF  CERMANIC  KMI'IRE. 

By  l>r.  I)i:.'4iiAU.     3  vol*,  fi'ti   K\<>   tsiili  Viin>i'tf  TitM,  lh4«.  ilolh  letlennl. 


CA.TALOOUE    OF    NEW    WORKS 


History  *nd  Bloffraphj. 


LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  FOREIGN  STATESMEN. 

By  a.  r.  H.  JAUK8,  l'^|.,  tiiil  K.  K.  Ckowx,  B«|.     i  TUla.  fcp.  6to.  wltb  VicDette  TttlM, 

.new.  ck 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS, 

The  TpmpleCliurcbiUtd  the  Temple.  B^-C.  C.  Addisom,  of  ihcIuicrTcmple.  3d  KtUttOB, 
cn1«rgMl,  1  Tol.  iqiiftre  crown  9vo.  with  ll1tistration>,  18l  cioUi  lettered^ — (Juat  nmAf.J 

Tftu  inri  fimn  ■  cirniplelv  lixtjirj  nf  llir  Onli-r  >il  Unr  Trcoplr,  rnini  Uk>  Um*  ef  iU  llilri»Bi1  IM  PilHllDa.  to  Ife* 
patloJ  tri  iU  ■UilillpB  biTlh*rnp»  uvl  l>.*rnanrUo[  TrBBl  X  Tatl  ■Hit  liilimllM  In  iiiKl  li  nfTSaflliB  MtkMiakaaM 
Qru><K4U(St>TcnplAiii>GNit  DfiUin,  nf  til*  fo^iMlm of  th«  T«BVl«  !■  LMkioB,  Mul  «t  Iht  •<««»•»  of  tka  T<Bt4* 
Oiarrii. 

SIR  HENRY  CAVENDISirS  DEBATES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 

COMMONS,  ilnring;  tUo  Tliirtf^nth  PnrlLainiMit  of  Or»t  DHuId,  cnmrnoDly  called  tbr 
VRrtpoKcd  I'arLiamciit.  To  nhich  ate  ■ppt-ndcil,  lUiutrttioni  of  xbe  Partiuiinitary  llictorr 
t>(  the  Heijcn  of  Grarx^  III.,  cnnBiatinir  f>l  UnpablbtiMl  I^Ctcr*,  Private  Joomali,  HcBMin, 
&c.  I>nw7i  up  froni  the  (triffinal  Ml4S.,  Ity  J.  Wriqiit,  Ecq.,  Edilor  of  Ui«  PiriuUBcntvy 
Hisiorf  of  BnjtUnd.  In  «  vol*,  royil  Svo.  Vol.  I  i»  now  rndy,  XM.  In  clotb  leU«fed.  TtaM 
work  ii  aliD  puUbbed  In  VmrU,  Ss.  eadi,  of  wlitcb  four  an  now  pobUabed. 

II  kai  wftMi  baan  r*fr*<t«>l  Ihu  Ih*  rr*«<a4liwi  oT  Um  IToow  nf  CmmiOAf ,  dmrin  ■  ilu  tb(rt«artli  fartkiAMd  «f  Ond 
S;>lhia,*rtiic>>inH[BM>7,LTn,M>d>^>dwMln<dlB  JiNW.IT:i,>lMmU.  bt  aaaM«<aMn  «t  ttM  *trk1  ««famw>«t  o*  (fea 

■riiiillBg  niiln  Till  lliii  I  III ■  if     ■         -        -  —  '■  -—  •  --.--. ._  _  i.i__.  ._  — .     .. 

oTIbi  tamatn      "Hi'  <i»lMi;rt  rifihl* 

CMt— «tlih,  uid  Km  (dlEor  >ia*lB|i  di  , 

«ratU.     TtiB  CDllMikai  cOBlaln*  u|niiinl*  iiT  Iwt>  liaadiad  »i 

«Wfa  ■  aombcr  af  (Iw  maai  nlaalil*  ■[uavtv*  sf  Hi.  Gaorp 


IHU    ~W"    VIHHI  I  I  U    ftB    *■■■■■■    fl  F  «  t  .  «IVnfHa«     IH    WMI^IWWWP^W    Vt      UBV    V*l>«*     •■l  Vivnw^k      -f^      V^B 

.(  lUanam  hm  Iha  (Ulcrr «f  tha  hoMa.  ha.'rr  ii«mImI  bmOt  k hUBk  !■  fta  Uttoi7 
ill  prrUil,  WTta,  t>a«t*rr,  rortwutalT  taktn  dB*n  b>  a  ■rmbct  if  tte  kavM,  M*.  Hcan 
dtKn*«>»d  Hi*  UW.,  utd »Mabwil  pMmintm  M |»IK itea,  tb^  an aawanm  la  OM 


WaddMbon,  Mr.  Poi,  Cvlniitll  Barn,  Mr.,  incraaadaCliuVj* 

difitBH  ptrkid  of  lb*  pabUcaUoa  of  Lna  Lt^ra  of  J  unit,  bih-  . -  -—    .  — .., 

ttwoooaifT,  pmlaoa  lalht  nnbappjooakatoMch  Wok  j-itc*  Wtvm  Ureit  ItnUIn  aad  Iki  Anoiian  Colaail^, 

THE  MILITARY  LIFE  OF  FIELD-MiVRSHiVL  THE  DUKE  OP 

WELLINGTON*,  K.O.,  Ac.  Kt.  Hy  M^J«r  Davil  Jackson,  ami  Captain  C.  Rocnpaar 
BcuTT,  lati-  of  ttic  Royal  BtalT  Corpe.  1  vol>.  8vo.  with  Portnuu  and  nuaaerou  PlMUtrf 
llottiM,  30E.  doth  trlteml. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  BURGESS,  D.D.  F.R.S.  &c 

l.«li<  Ixird  Bishop  of  Sklmtiury.     Ily  Joiiv  8.  HAnroRc,  Rtq.  D.C.lb  FX,8.    Si Edklen,  witb 

adttiiioiiH,  r>cp.  8V0.  with  Fonrait,  M.  Cd.  cloth  lettered. 

THE  HISTOHV  OF  THE  FELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

Hy  TitticvnitiKA.  Nrwiy  Tmnnlalni  inioKnxiliih,  and  occorapanied  with  vrrycopdona  noNa, 
Philoloftfcnl  and  Explanatory,  Ili:ilunciil  apd  Gcofn^phical.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  DuoounmiM, 
U.U.  ¥.ii^.    i  volii.  flro.  with  Maps  and  Platen,  ^1.  6s.  t>oarda. 

HISTORICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  QUESTIONS. 

For  the  I'w  of  Vonnic  People]    with  a  Brlrctiori  of  Bnliih  and  Gcacral  Hioffrapkr-    By 
K.  Ma  NONA  LL.  Npw  Edition,  with  th«AiithoT'i  last  Cflrrrctiona  and  Aflditla»»,  and  othemry 
rnTiHidrrali1>(^  rccttii  ImproTcrneBli,  l2ino.  bound,  u.  lid. 
*•*  Tlie  only  edition,  with  Ibo  Anllior'«  latetl  AdiUlton*  and  I mproTeDK'Mta,  bean  til*  hii|irlM 
of  Kl^^m  [.oNOMAK  and  Co, 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE; 

A  Sntnel  1(>  MatiKiiail'a  Hintoriral  UurxtTOii* :  romprimlng  ijiie«tiona  on  the  History  of  the 
>'aUoiia  of  COiitiiiriittd  Kiin>|>c  nut  rumiTrt-Iirndi'd  in  that  wurk.  By  Julia  CfHtMBB.  New 
Kdltiou,  IZino.  &«.  iMiund  and  tritrrc^l. 

THE  NEW  PANTHEON; 

Ht,  an  Introdiiclioit  to  th«  M>-t)iolQg^-  of  tlic  AncleiiU,  in  Qiirilion  aoUAntwcr;  compiled  tut 
I hfl  L'w  of  Young:  Persona.  ToMhidiareaJdinl,  an  AccentDatedlndex,QiM>«tiotuifof  Kaerose, 
and  Poetinl  lUnatratinns  of  Givcian  Myiliotni^,  hum  Homer  and  Virgil.  By  W.  J.  Uokt. 
New  Edition,  coriiiiderabiy  eiitorged  by  the  addition  of  the  Oriental  and  Northern  Mytbolofy, 
IRnto.  17  rUtei,  Sa.  Gd.  boand. 

AN    INTROnrCTION   TO  THE    STUDY  OF  CHRONOLOGY 

And  ANCIENT  lllSTtJIlV.    By  W.  J.  Hoar.    New  Edition.  ISina.4a.  bonnd. 

AN  ABRIDGMENT  OF  UM\T:RSAL  HISTORY, 

Adapted  to  the  U*c  of  Kamltica  and  Scboola ;  with  appropriate  Qoeatinna  at  tbc-  rual  nf  tmch 
Section.  By  the  ll«v.  II.  J.  Kkapp,  M.A.  New  KdiLiin,  with  conaltlerablc  addltioaa,  ISno. 
Sa.  bound. 

ON  THE  STUDY  AND  USE  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

lll.'iTliKY:  nmiklQlliJtOtaianrStlcamdRdlanioitftbutheCatiaraaadL'onkMitirareaortbnM 
F.Tiiit*  which  hnvr|pruduoadcORniiciioiiaduuil{ea  in  the  aaitert  of  the  World,  and  ihoceueral 
atatfof  lluDinn  AITauv.  la  a  Serlni  of  Letten.  By  Juhn  Hioland,  Atitbor  of  "  Letters  vu 
the  Politiral  Slate  nf  Enmpe."    7th  Editlun,   1  vol.  I34do.  S«.  board*. 


«D    I'OU    LnKOklAN,    BROWN,    AKV    CO. 


HiBt«ZT  and  BlORrmphT. 


LIVES   OF   THE    MOST   EMINENT  LITEKARY   MEN    OP 

ITAI.V,  SPAIN,  «nJ  POKTUtiAL.    Hy  Mm.  Siihli.it.  Sir  D.  U&BwsrKH.  J.Moxtoombit, 
Sic.    S  TOU.  (tp.  SvD.  nitli  VijiricttcTitln,  18a.  clulh  lcttrm.1. 

THE  im:S  OF  BRITISH  DRAMATISTS. 

Br  Ur.  DUM  HAH,  K.  liBLU  Kiti-  fee.    a  cflU.  fq>.  Bvo.  with  Vignrtrt^  TillM,  131.  cloUl  l«tt«l«(t.. 

LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  FRENCH  M'RITERS. 

Bf  Hn.  Shbllit,  amd  othen.    a  vola.  fcp.  Bvo.  with  ViKiielt(>  TUIes,  lac.  cloth  Icucred. 


III.    NOVELS,   TALES,   $ic. 


THE  JACQUERIE ; 

Or,  tbe  Ukily  ntid  the  Piiir^.    Uy  O.  P.  R.  Jahks,  Eaq.    3  toU.  post  Bvo.  jfl.  111.  SiL 

THE  ANCIENT  REGIME : 

A  Tale.    By  O.  P.  R.  Jambs,  Eftti.    S  vr>l«.  poat  8vo,  ^1.  lis.  Od. 

CORSE  DE  LEON; 

Ortlw  BriEUid.    ByO,  P.  R.  Jakbs.  bq.    StoIi.  poit  Svo.  4fl.  Iti.  Bd. 

THE  KINC/S  HIGHWAY: 

A  Novel.    By  G.  P.  R.  Jambg.  £«q.    ivOli.  podBro.  ^1    lln.  Cil. 

HENRY  OF  GUISE ; 

Or,  the  StAtes  ot  moie.     By  G.  P.  11.  Jakes,  Eu|.    t  mU.  po«t  Bvo.  £1.  Ua.  8d. 

THE  HUGUENOT: 

A  TbIc  of  the  French  lYoCcstADts,    By  O.  P.  S.  Jauks,  Eaq.    8  vol*,  post  8ro.  91b.  6d. 

THE  GENTLEMAN  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 

Ily  0.  P.  R.  Jambs,  Eiq.    SvoU.  poatSvo.  ^1.  tit.  bl. 

THE  R015BER. 

ByC  p.  R.  Jamks.Bo).    3tl  EaUiofi,3  vab.post  Sro.  .^l.  Il».«d. 

LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  JOHN  MARSTON  HALL. 

By  G,  p.  R.  Jambi,  Esq.    3  rol».  pcwtSvo.  «1.  lU.fid. 

MARY  OF  BURGUNDY; 

Or,  tb«  RevttU  at  Ghent.    By  O.  P.  R.  Jam  bs,  Emi.    S  voU.  post  Sro.  ^I.  1  It.  M. 

ONE  IN  A  THOUSAND; 

Or,  the  Itaysor  Hcnri-Qiutre.    By  Q.  P.  R.  Jaubs,  Btq.    3  vola.  post  ftvo.  ^1.  tls.  ed. 

ATTILA : 

A  Roiiiancf.    By  0.  P.  H-Jambx,  Eau.    Srota.  poM  4TO.  ^1.  1II.U. 

THE  DOCTOR,  &.. 

A  vola.  poll  Hvii.  jCi.  111.  C<t.  cloth. 

POOR  JACK. 

By  Captain  Marhvat.  1  vol.  Bieiliuu  8v0.  with  sbova  W  llluatx«lu>tu  liy  CU/kauii  gtaa- 
Reld,  pric«  U».  dull)  lettered. 

JOSEPH  RUSHBROOK,  THE  POACHER. 

By  Captaiu  Mabhtat,    3  rvts.post  era.  jei.  ll>.  6U. 

JANE  SINCLAIR: 

(ir.ilie  Fiiwiiof  Spring\»]e;  LbaUhu,orth«  Dark  Day;  llic  CUrianct;  the  Dvad  nai^n 
iba  Uulurtuoei  at  Bw-tiey  BranMcan ;  the  RniLrnKtiou  of  Barney  llraittey.  Ily  William 
Cablkto.v.    3  vola.  poRt  8yo.  jgl.  lis.  Gil.  boanU. 

FARDOROUGHA  THE  MISER; 

Or,  the  C'Otivicta  of  Ltituunona.    Uy  WiLt.iAM  Cablbtox.    9d  Bditioa,  fcp.  Bvo.  Oa.  cloth. 

FATHER  BUTLER  AND  THE  LOUGH  DERG  PILGRIM. 

Jly  >ViLi.iAM  CARLnroN.    3d  Edition,  ftp.  livo.Sa.  Od.  cloth. 


TO 


CATALDUDB    OV    NE«    VOHKfi 


IV.  ENCYCLOPEDIAS  AND  DICTIONARIES. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  SOIKXCE,  LITKRATUKK,  AND  ART; 

C<iiii|irbiiiE  llic  Hi»tor>",  IVscriiitioii,  atttl  Siricntirir  rrtiiciji|»  ot  mery  UrsncU  of  HntitMii 
K  '  <nl«-ilirr< ;  with  llir  LkH\Klioii  oiitl  llolhiUJon  of  all  lltt;  Terms  In  (icnCTKl  Uk.  lUlilnl  hf 
*^  r  BHAxnit,  K.li-S.  I.,  nnd  K. ;  ■«iu*I«h1  liy  Joiaril  C»ifVl!«.  K«|.  ITk-  ^uriiiitK  dt-purt- 
'   r  I. Ik  %n  by  OnitJetncn  of  rtnirievci;  in  nwb.    I  vriy  iLlck  vul.  9\o.  {'ouUIuidje  Bbove  KOCi 

-  lyjirlnUKl  ptffr*,  il1ii*tml«d  by  Wood  Knirrnvrnint. -^"S   handfi'mtrlf  liouttd  in  clolh,  aitd 

I   :     r<^.    ThU  work  it  kIho  piitilUhi^l  in  13  iwrt*,  i».  mch,  orwhif-li  II  liavca|i)<canrd. 

A    DICTIONARY,    GKOGKAPHICAL,    STATISTICAL,     AND 

HI^'DKICAL,  urtbL-VKri<»i»Cnuiilriri.l*Iurr»,Biul  i'riitdiiftl  Naliiral  tiV|<i-1a  tntl»  WtlKLL). 
lUiiiRnled  nrllh  Maii^.  Ily  J.  K.  M'CrLu>cii,  Eaq.  1  very  Ibk-k  voh.  sm.  ^4.  Uiund  in 
clolh,  anil  IMtorMl.    Thi»  work  italwinibllilmlinpartK,  S«.  rju-h,  ur»bii-b  M  tiav«  n{i|irftrMl  j 

til  lie  nmijilfiut  in  2  more  |ULrta. 

A  DICTIONARY  or  COAIMKRCR  AND  COMMKRCIAL  NAVI- 

(i.VTlON  (Pniclical.  nit-oriTC iciil,  aiiO  lliilorical )  \\H\i  Mnj-i  aud  Pl»u».  U>  J.  K. 
U't'i<LUx:ii,  yi'il.     New  Bitiliuii)  Willi  Sui>plrm«tit,  ^3. 10«.  clulli  letleivd. 

ENCYCLOP-KniA  OF  GEOGRArilY ; 

CuinpriKinir  a  romplrto  nt*rri|»tion  of  ttif  K*rtli:  f^xliibirinf  it«  Helatinn  to  thr  Hcavi^ly 
Iktdiitt,  il»  Ptiyaicnl  structure.  tb«  Natund  Hitttirjr  ut  rnrh  Count r),  ami  llir  Induatrf.  C*mi- 
inorrp,  r»litic«l  tnNtitutiiina,  amI  CivH  and  f^ial  Stat<>  nf  all  NatimiH.  By  Hl'oH  MraftAT, 
y.R.S.F. :  aai«i<«trd  in  AKtrominiy,  JLt.  by  Pniffwor  WatUn' ;  Gmlcnry.  ftr.  by  TViiTpMnf 
Janinun;  ilotuiiy,  Kc.  by  i'tt  W.  J.  HonkiT;  Ztwiosy.  Arc.  by  W.  I^wain^on.  ¥jm\.  Nrw 
1-jlition.  tiioiieUt  down  to  11140:  with  6S  Ma|M, drawn  by  Sutnt-y  Hall,  anil  n|>«ardfs<^  lOiMiolbni 
F.ilfravinra  on  UVio-l,  from  UrnwlnK*  bv  :^«kaiiition,  T.  Landiterr,  l^uwcrby.  ^nill,  &c  iritr*-- 
aenhnic  Uie  mmt  irinailcBMe  <  iliji>cu  of  Nalurp  and  Alt  ia  wery  Rt^nn  of  tb«  Globe.  1  ml. 
DTD.  cniitainlnir  npwardn  of  I5<)0  pat;«a,  o,  rlolh. 

AN  KNCYCLOIVEDIA  OF  RURAL  SPORTS; 

(^.acuropWc  Acc-uiint.Hlituhcal,  Prartiral,  and  IWrrlplKr,  of  llnmlnx,  SbocNlns,  PlafeiMT, 
Raclnff,  and  other  Ktvld  Stwrti  and  AthWh"  Ainiikcair'i.ii  of  ilif|)ri-MHit  da]',  ily  l>Ki^iiBKa 
P.  Ki-AFMi:,  Bu\-,  AmborofOiillinraof  till-  VelLTir.ary  Art."  "  (aiiiiir  PaHiolojy,"  fcr.  fcc. 
llluHir&tnt  liy  nnrly  flOOKnin^vlnjpi  on  WikkI,  by  R.  Itratiiiluii,  fn)ui  Drawluo  by  Alkni. 
T.  Landaeer,  Oicktn,  fcv.  1  \aj  thick  val.  Bw.  £1L  IQc.  huulaomely  botiml  iu  Ikucir  doOi, 
leuered. 

AN  ENCYCLOP.KDIA  OF  GARDENING; 

CuinprUitiir  tUc  Tlitory  and  Prarticc  of  llorticiilturif,  t-lnncullun,  Arboorultan,  ami  L»ii>l> 
•c^M  (iknlrnlnn,  iDcludinn  all  thr  latrKt  ini|in>Tnit«nt«,  a  G«iHnd  lltatory  of  ftanlpniiti;  In 
alt  Couutries,  and  n  HlaliMioal  View  of  )U  I'n-M-nt  -^ali!,  witti  tMt£K«»lloi»  for  it*  Futnrr 
ProKr«M  in  thr  Kritisli  lalra.  Dy  i.  C.  Lorii'atc,  F.Lf).  H.S.  Kc.  Ntrw  RditttiitT  <rrkUy 
cnlarrnl  and  iinprovtil,  in  )  very  lliick  vol'  6t0i  with  nearly  lOOU  iwxniviugii  on  WooOl, 
jt%.  tOa.  clulh  leltercd. 

AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  PLANTS; 

C\»npriBin|C  the  U»icrl|>ti<tn,  MpKidr  C'baracter,  l^iltnTv,  IliHtory.  ApplioUim  in  Kht  .^rti, 
and  «very  otbor  i1i>BlTvldr  itarliiriilar,  r^c|«rtinxall  tbfl^aitt^  Indl^nnoa  tu,  CalhTiteU  in,  or 
Jnlroducrd  Into  Ilritniti :  cotnbininic  nU  Ihr  advantafcca  v^  a  l.lnturan  nnd  JuaajcucAU  Biairin 
Plaiitarum,  an  lltitoria  I'lantanim.  a  Graminar  of  BoUny,  and  a  INcticmary  of  Duuiny  and 
Veff^'kbl<!  Culture.  11ir  mIioIp  in  Rncli^h.  with  Elvc  S%n(triuiim  of  llir  roitiiiianrr  PUhIa  In 
Itir  iliffTi'lit  Kiin^pranaTidullif-rlaiiiriiaKt'^;  tin-  acjculilk'  tiAii)paaLX-ciitua,trd.tlitiri-1)iMotnc| 
csiilatiiiil-,  IIk-  Cla-vH-k,  Unli-n,  and  ll'dnnic  Tltiu*  ItluntraiM  by  rntrarin^;  and  witli 
Figures  of  nearly  ]0.00D  ai^-ci^s  e.icn]pllf)'liie  arvcral  iTidhidnaU  br)aiii:i)ic  to  rvrry  nrnu* 
incliidpil  in  th*  work.  Kdltml  by  J.  C.  \xiv\vns,  F.I..8.  U.S.  &r,  r  Il>c  Sjiwiiir  Cliarat-tera  by 
PrufeitHnr  Lindley;  Ihr  l>niwin)ra  by  J.  D.  C.  :*owerby,  F.L.S.;  and  llu>  Kn^miTtiics  by 
R.  Brnniton.  M  Edition,  rurrrclMl,  with  Sii])^!^^-!!!,  in  I  vvry-  tlitck  vol.  mu.  .43.  1S«.  60. 
doth  tfilUTcd. 

AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Hy  J.  C  L-oirixiN,  ¥  I.s,  H.*v  (tiu  Comprinint  ih**  Tln-ory  and  Pnvnip*'  nf  thr  Valuation, 
Tninafi-Ti  Layint  uiil,  luiprovnnpni,  and  Dlaiiaiccinpnl  nf  l^ndod  I*ru|M-TCy,  and  lh<*  Oilitva- 
tion  and  Itrunntay  ni  t\^v  Animal  and  Vrtt<talilt'  I'roiliirtloni. of  Airniulttirr,  lnrli:iliti|f  the 
latest  Imprnvtnienifc.  a  Oflucral  HiRtnry  of  Ajcrirnltnrr  In  all  <'n«ntriiit.  and  a  StAtiMini 
View  of  it»  IYmmiI  Stall*,  with  .'iii|:e('«tinti<i  for  i!»  Kutnrc  Prwifrrsa.  With  ni^rly  IJOS 
Rncrnviuffn  on  Wood,  ad  tVUlbin,  with  a  Supplrnimt.coiiluninn;  all  ihl'  recent  lufirotv^ 
uienls,  in  I  \rry  thick  vol.  »vo.  <3.  l»».  ilolli  Irttertil. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRINTING. 

ity  Wij.i.i.tM  t^AVAOK,  Aultinrof  "  IVm  lical  tlhita  on  Dfcorfttive  Prlutiiiff,"  anil  aTnvliMr 
"C>n(li«  Prvt>«rattonofPrinliiiKlnk,l>oth  UladiaiidCalcntml."  Inl  vol.  Svo.  with  ntunemaw 
tAngtmtu*,  M.  I.  fia.  cloth  IctlciTil. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTUIIKS,  AXD  MINKS; 

ConMiniitr  n  cicnr  Rspo;<i(iun  of  lli>-ir  fritiriiilcn  aitd  Crnclice.  Ilf  Amihew  L're,  M.D. 
F.R.A.  M.G.S.  Sic.  New  Edition,  in  1  lliick  v-ol.  Bra.  tUuHtnted  wltb  1,311  EngnvingB  qu 
Viiwa,£1    101.  cicstb  iL-tU-rcil. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE; 

(TO'ii)[irlfliiiK  Ucii'i-ral  I'athuLury.  tin-  NBlurcnnd  Trcatinciil  ut  l)lH«Me*,  Mon>ld  Mnunnm, 
aiiil  Itic  t>i«or<]i!ni  nix-i  Ully  itiiitli'rilivl  in  lUiin&t>-4,  lo  Sex,  And  to  tlic  dilTvreut  i^icbi  .if 
Life,  with  )i.itTueroii*aii|.irovc'l  K.-riimlitaf  Clic  MnUcines  n-coiniiKi))lc(l.  By  JAMUBCciPLAitD, 
M.li.,  CnnitiiUinfr  rhy*ician  lo  Uticcn  Cbnrtnitf'H  L>'lnir-in  ItatfiiUI :  fifnlar  PhykKtaii  to  Ibc 
R(i)al  Itil'innftr}  for  Ctiil<lrrn;  MeiriWr  or  tlio  lloyal  Collf^c  of  ITiynicinu*,  Loitdun;  at  Ibe 
Mfclical  nnil  CtiirurgioiL  Sonctiea  uf  Loiidon  nud  Bvrtin,  &:c.     KibUahlng;  Id  pmrUi,  uf  wUlclt  7 

AN   ENCYCLOP.EDIA  OF  COTTAfiE,   FARM,  AND  VILLA 

ARCIIITECTURK.  With  about  I.tiXt  pnffM  of  Letterpreis,  anil  npiranU  of  3,(lOD  Wijwl 
Kuieravin2«  ;  enibntrin<<l««3tis  orCoiliiire^,  Fnrra  Houstn,  r«riik<.-ririi,  VillA%  Couiitrr  InnA. 
I*al>lir  lluuafw,  Pitnicliial  !^ho(il»,  &i:.;  iiicluilhiir  Ibc  inli-rtor  FiniRliiTi^i  and  Fllfni(a^l^; 
iCL-otnpaniiKl  by  Analytical  and  Crilirji)  Reicartca  illiutrativrof  the  PniirljiW  of  ArrhlliwtnTa! 
^cieiire  ftcid  Tacte,  on  wlucti  thir  DMl^riit  for  Unfllln^i  »tt  caaii)(iat.'d.  hulI  at  LnadKni^ 
Gardriiinir,  with  Reference  to  tlirlr  Accoropauiiuenta.  Ity  J.C.  I^iidon,  F.L.S.  &f.  Ncn 
KiUlUiii,  corrvitcd,  in  1  vi>ry  thick  vol.  8vo.  witli  nborc  100  at  the  I'luu-ai  rt  fji^rkyfA,  contain- 
In^  alwvp  IW  nitirely  turw  illiulraiions.  ^3.  an.  handsaisetT'  bouud  la  clotb,  uiil  IctterciL 

THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 

Ajid  IHtTlONAItY  Of  RI:RAI-  AfTAIlW:  triibraciiiir  the  nio»t  r«-ent  IMRomrpriea  In  Agrl- 
callunl  Cbemittry  I  ndnpl'i)  ii»  the  cyiin|ir<-lirn«ioii  of  iinHck-ntinc  Kt-ndcn.  Dy  CtrTiiUKKT 
W.  JoHMBON,  1Cm|.,  Ilarn*ler  ut  L«w,  Editor  uf  lli«  "  KariniT'*  Aiiuanaik,"  he.  llliutrat«d 
wltb  Kiiifravin^of  tliF  m-Mtnppnivol  Aipiruttiiral  I n*tniiiif:n(«.  In  I  thick  vol.  Bvo.  H.  lOs. 
Iwuiid  in  cluth,  and  IKlerrd.  Tht*  vrorkiBpublubedaJaom  |wrM,  at  Aa.au;b,ufwlikb  Dtiave 
appmivd  ;  to  be  couiplrted  in  I  nmro  part. 

AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE; 

HiftloHial,  Tliwrcticid,  and  PsmcticaJ.  Uy  tnnr.rn  Gwilt,  Eiq.  P.S.A.  Id  1  thick  Vol.  STo. 
vitli  nuuiPioua  lllustratiuoM  un  Wuuil.    (In  I1iu  I'newi,) 

AN  ENCYCLOPyEDIA  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING; 

Hinlurical,  Tlirurvtiral,  aiiil  I'niiiiiml.  Uy  K.  Trksv.  Kmi.  KA..H.  V.K.  In  I  thldc  roL  8to. 
with  nutncrouB  lllii»tratkins  ou  WuwI.    (rirporini:  fvr  I'libUcstiMJ.) 


V.    JUVENILE   WORKS. 

THE  BOV*S  COUNTRY  BOOK : 

fMnictlii<  real  Lifpof  »  Country  Roy,  written  1>y  hinHelfi  Fibibitinir  hII  ibi;  Ai»iia«>nri«nla, 
Pl^aaniTS.  and  l*iLnullaaf  Cbilctnn  In  tliA  Cnontry.  Kditnt  hy  Wii.i.i^m  IIowitt,  Anthnr 
of  "  Tlic  Rural  Life  nf  Kn|[land,"  fee  3d  BtUtlon,  |  vol.  rc|>.  Itvo.  with  atwut  40  Uowlcutfl^ 
6a.  (-loth. 

MASTERMAN  READY; 

<  >r,  ilic  Wreck  of  I'aciflc.    iVrittcn  tor  VonrMf  I*eople.     By  CArTAtK  Mxkrtat.     t  vol.  fei>. 
t4vo,  willt  nunitrouH  KiiKTavIntfA  on  Wood,  7B'  imI-  cloth  letiored. 
Part  'J  will  be  publiKUrd  iu  a  ftt*  duyt. 

THE  ROV'S  OWN  BOOK  : 

A  Couirlrtr  Knryr1ft|)i»iia  of  all  thv  nitrirsionti,  Athlrfir.  SrifnHfic,  and  Rwrralivf,  of  Dffy> 
bood  and  Youth.    IStli  tUliliun,  S<iuari',  nilb  iiiiineroua  l£n£rarinKB  ou  Wuwl,  Sa.  Od.  bMnlt. 

COXTKMTS. 


Hinor  Sports  [  Gauhw  willi  Marhlr*.  Gnme*  with  Tup*  i  Gaiiir»  witli  Itallsi  .-iport!*  of  AfrilHy 
■iwl  Spvod;  Bporl»  witli  Toto;  >l  ocvlUjiMnia  Siwrta;  Alliletir  7|R>rt« ;  Arrhvry,  Cnrkvt, 
GywaMltca.  r«tu-lnii;  Agnatic  Hi>i-TMtii)na(   Anarliiuc,  Sniniunnir  i    Tin-  Vaucirr;   i^irieini; 


Birda,  Hilkworms  Rubbiti,  (iiririea  t'iitii.  Whilr  >l:cr,  I'iitii^iiK,  KnnCnmi :  .-cicntitit  Rotn:*- 
ttottB)  AriClimcUc,  3tlam«cunk,(>jitii»,  Arru^iintira,  ('bi-ini.itry  :  tiauirs  of  M<kill ;  l>raHi[)itii, 
Chcaat  Tbc  t'oiiJLiror;  KmI*  Of  I^'frnlriuaiii.  Truhs  with  Canlc,  Artificial  Pmivorka: 
MitcHUnraoB  lUcrcatlonBi  Ucaf  aiul  Ihimb  AlpltAlicii  t'nnuloiea  and  PiiXilea,  Tlie  HldiUer, 
VanKlica. 

THE  YOUNG  LADIES' BOOK: 

A  Mauiul  of  Klrjcani  Hvcri^iioiiB,  Uxercltea.  iiul  Ptinuit*.  4lh  EdlUon,  with  nnmproua 
tM-aaitfiillycwcutnl  RniravingB  qu  Wuud.  ^1.  Ib.  elqr>ntly  baunti  In  crlnuoo  silk, liacd  with 

intilniioii  of  Muchlin  Uuit. 

Ca.NTKXTS. 

The Calilnrt  Council!  LMh-rrturft;  Moral  l>l^[>o^tll)rnl■,  tlic  FRiriM )  MinenlocT  t  Conclifllofy ) 
Kntomnldio- ;  Ibe  Avinry;  the  Tuiirt :  Bnit^n'tdrry ;  Ihc  Etcritvir;  pBlDling;  Mnaic; 
Unndiii:)  .Vrcbcry  ;  Ridlniti  tlio  OritaRK^niAl  AriiM  ;  L'.^iliiti. 


Id 


CATAI.OGUK  OF  MBV  WORKS 


VI,    AGRICULTURE,  FARMING,  LAND-SURVEYINC,  «cc. 


DERrRIPTT\Ti:  "MRMOTRS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TITE 

HRKEb:;ofUic  iMrtUiPTir  AMMAUS  of  ihe  RRITlSIl  ISI.AMW.     Ry  rUvin  Low,  Exf. 

r.lLS.K.,  I'rofcstor  of  A|tni:uUiir<-  iit  Ihi;  Univunity  ot  F,diii1>tir{h.    Iniptriil  Uuuta,  Ptuti 

1  ro  IS,  (In  befomrletcd  in  1*  parta)  3)b.  nth. 
*a«  Each  i>«rt  contains  four  braahralljr  colour^  PlilM,  with  a  fiill  tlistory  and  Deccriplioa  of 

tbe  BrcMb  coataiaei  In  Ihe  fart. 
"  A  txiuUfullf  BloMntad  ■wk.whuli  ttaculj  be  paUwtiMil  tf  all  Iti*fi>nar*»*<lkta."— -CrntMaT  W,  tamti»w- 

The  wnrk  ]•  dUliled  Iftto  four  diHlliK-t  iltvUlnna,  bh  fottowat — 
I.  The  OX;  Flverartftanila  ^urpl^menl,  af  whicl)  ftnur  an  now  pultliibnl.  Thi*  viU  conipriM 

23  Ilatra.    Tbe  Su|ip)cii]cal  nil)  bccaolatacil  in  Part  Hot  the  wurk. 
9.  Tlic  HIIRBE'  i  Five  Vurim  and  a  ScppIemcnE,  t»inpruio|f  31  Plates.    Tlic  Supplvmmt  irill  be 

rontainrd  In  Part  U  of  the  wortt. 
>.  The  HORSE!  Two  Parta  (p-iWiahMl,  comprtitnff  8  PUIe^ 

4.  11m>  Hoc;  ;  Oai^  I*iirt,  with  Supplcmcul,  conpriaidK  S  Platea.  'Vbe  Supplement  will  be  con- 
tained itt  Part  II  of  the  work. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE; 

ComprchfDitiitir  the  Cultivuhoa  of  Planti,  Ibc  Hoabandry  of  Ibe  PoineaHc  Atiuuali,  and  the 
Kmnomy  of  thrVnrm.  iiy  »*vin  Lotr,  Iteq.  F.R.S.K.,  PnyiMaOTOf  A|rririiltur<*  in  the  I'nl- 
vcrni>  ot  EdiobUTKli.  ijvo.  3(1  Edition,  with  Altmtiona  and  AdditioM,  with  above  tM  Wood- 
cuts, 19m.  clotli  lettered. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DOMESTIC  ANNULS; 

Comprehendinir  their  Footi,  Treatment,  Urccdlnf,  K«ariD([,  DlMuea,  Stc.  By  Paoruaoa 
Low.     )  v«l.  8vo.   (In  the  press.) 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCL0PJ:DIA  of  AGRICULTURE. 

(For  (laniriilan,  ut  jmgt  10  of  rataIo)riii>.) 

CUTIIBERT  JOHNSON^S  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOP  JIDIA, 

AiiiJ  Uictiunar>  of  Rural  AITalra.    (I^or  iKirticulan,  %re  jmce  11  of  Calalojrtic.) 

MYLDON'S  ART  OF  VALUING  RENTS  AND  TILLAGES, 

And  the  Tenant's  Riirhl  of  KaUring  nnd  Quitilcit  Farms,  explaJned  tj  seTeral  Spet'jmrait  nT 
Vnluiliona;  ami  Remark*  on  llie  <'ultivfillon  pursued  on  Soila  In  dilTerenl  Silastkinv. 
Adapted  to  Uie  Use  of  Landlonls,  Land-Aifpnts,  Appralsm,  FamierK,  ami  Tenants.  Stii 
■'.{lition,  re-wrltt»n  and  enUr|t<Kl,  by  Jorn  l)aNALtH«>\.  With  kClMplTnii  thi^  Titl>e-C<Mn> 
mutation  Rrnt-Charge,  hy  nOenilcnian  of  inuoh  cxpCTi«ni:«  oit  llieTltbe  ConimisAido.  f)vo. 
10*.  M.  cititli  tetlered. 

TREATISE  ON   TEE   VALUATION    OF   PROPERTY    FOR 

TMK  PiMlR'^  RATE:  fibowinft  Hie  Mcthoii  of  Rating  I^nds,  BulIOinga,  UttteJi,  Utne«, 
Woods,  NnviiciUilK  Rivers  and  CaiialH,  and  Penional  l*roperty :  wtih  an  Alntrart  of  tlie  Poor 
Lans  relating:  to  Rales  and  Appeals.  By  J.  S.  BATl^lkON,  Antbor  ot  "Rcttta  ud  TiUjaffes," 
1  vol.  Bvo-  Is.  Cti.  boards. 

SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVYS  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY: 

With,  Nates  by  Dr.  JoHx  Davt.    Olh  Eilition,  8vo.  with  10  Plates,  Ifls.  tlotU  lettered. 

CO^tTEXrS. 

ItJtrodBctUui  1  The  Oenrral  Powers  of  MttlVrnliich  Influence  Vc)relatioiD(  Hie  Oriwiitntioa  of 
FfaUiUi;  BoUa  ;  Nature  anil  Constitution  uF  lb«  Atniosphrre,  and  its  Inftucnre  on  V«|tMahles ; 
MAOHFWOf  Vcgetalilenntl  Aniniul  l>rijnn  :  Mannres  of  Mincrxl  (Jhgin,  or  FoMtl  Maoures; 
Improvement  of  Laiida  by  ilumins;  Bxperluicnta  on  the  Nutritive  Qaaltliea  of  dmrrul 
GrsssFS,  iic. 

CROCKER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LAND  SURVEYING. 

Fiftli  If^tiUon,  corrwtwl  ihronehout,  nnd  considembly  improved  anil  motlrmiiM,  tiy  T.  O. 
UvJi-r,  Und  Surveyor.  Ilmtul.  To  wbirh  ure  added,  TAEILIiL'j  (»P  BlX-FIUl'RB  UXIA- 
KITIIMS,  ftr.,  superintended  by  RiCHARO  FAKj.8y,  of  the  Nautteal  Alinaaac  Eataldlaluaenl. 
1  vol.  post  8vo.  I2a.  elijth  lettered. 

lit  TV  ««Tk  ttiroairtiout  irrntuitj  nviwd,  aad  mwh  MM  nuUnhM  htvn  Ml4tJ  :  Uwm  uCDnrck>eisr«,M«uta^ 
Wj  rUI  wHltninat*  t)imlI«nan>taui>aMUKaMdn«rnrtinof4<u*«ni>s.bo«b  »lth  sodwUlMat  «h>  ad  n(  auHlM 
iMUumniu.  ThriM-lhndall-Mtnf  BitMM,mlOsMUf Of Onnpinia«UMitAn«a,<m4»MM,*e.«c.  T^aSpM 
«ii  LcrvUiBf  auu  i*  nrw. 

OUTLINES  OF  A  NEW  PLAN  OF  TILLING  AND  FERTILIZ- 

INQ  LAND.    By  TiiouAs  Vai-x.    8vo.  Gs.  fid- doth  tetlvrml. 

t)  th*  limpBiiJ  <nbn,AllpMir  SMd  WMlvlftMlt  fcAnprniaf  tea  nmrl-  uf  Uh-  t'lUtnl  KiDc<kw  ,  «  vIikIi  IWrr  «■ 
hnH  fti«lDB(«lm«mir«II,  marbauinluT^lS  tfe—" ._......._. 


nsjugb 


vdlksMSWMl 


■ujtrlS  t*r»  taf  —  rnvrh linif hw't  mrit  •»i  ixnl  per  »m,  ■•  i|  i  mfc,  i 
'  b;  ■aainl  labour.ssd  bj  tilhaa  vaij  'nu-fjiutii  ■(  uw  cod  si  a  im^  ,  ami 
am  ths  spot  wkstMa  Dm  tpAnn  u  WuugM  ■■i>i  opi>»Ua«. 
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VII.   GARDENING. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOP^A  OF  GARDENING. 

(Kor  [JcrClculari,  tec  piKe  10.} 

THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE: 

CoDtUDlDK  ample  DcsLTiptiuns  at  all  Itie  flue  leailinK  Varietle*  of  Roam,  retfulnrljr  ciMseJ  in 
Uieir  respective  fuQUica;  thrir  HimofY  and  Mo<l<>  of  Culture.  RyT.  Rivrrs,  Jun.  9d  Edi- 
tion, with  A]t«nUona  and  Additlanv.    l  vol.  tcp.  Bvo.  Gs.  doib  lettered. 

Amwif  Th«»4Jttl<Mi»toUnUlw«at  Editliin  win  b*  temnt  Ikll  TNiwrUBm  tnr  Biitiiiv  N'**  NnHs  rran  ftonl,  bj  msdr* 
nmr  ti^eT*T«klklHd,*R>*M«4ta«*«kranta]r(  vltb  dMcrtptioa*  ofUw  nuit  niaaAibli  y<r«  a««*Utt)j  mtrMliWrdi 
■a  alphslMiieal  Uil  ar  Ul  Uw  »•«  B«BW  Ui  Mww  riowan. 

THE  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATOR ; 

CoulaJnitiK  a  pUiii  ftnil  acmntCf  DriuzriptiunofiUlthe  diflirrrntSpiM'iraof  Cnlirury  Veicetablew, 
with  tbe  tiuMt  KpproTed  Metbod  of  CnltlTatitig  tbcm  by  Natural  sod  Arliflakl  MeniiK,  and 
t^bnt  HodetcfCoDkinf  them;  alphtlMtically  arniiiKfd.  TukcCIilt  nitli  ■  licMTjptiim  uf 
tiie  Pbysical  H«tfc«  inO«nenl  Vie.  M«o,  roitii>  Ri^collfurtionn  of  th>>  Life  ori>M)i.tr  Millkr, 
P.A.S.,  Girdener  to  the  Worshipful  Comtuinyof  Apoihicsriei  it  C1m1>«.  By  JfmN  Ruokei, 
Author  nf  "  The  Troit  Cultlritox."    ¥cp.  avo.  7b.  dcth. 

APRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE 

GHAPK  VINE  ON  lU'EN  WALIJ^.     By  Clxukxt  Hoabb.    Sd  Edition,  Svo.  7".  6(L  clnlh. 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction:  Observations  on  Die  pre»mt  Method  of  CuJIIvatinBT  (>nip«  Vines  oa  open  Wall*  ; 
on  tin.'  rik|>stii1ily  aiid  extent  of  Itie  Fruit-l>«irii»j?  Powers  nf  the  Vine;  on  Asiiect;  Oil  Soil ! 
on  Mnnun-:  on  IheOoostniftiowof  Wall*;  oti  ilir  Pmpaifalion  of  Vines;  on  too  l*ruDinff  of 
Vin«,  on  the  Training  of  Vinu:  oothc  Mannjfcmciit  of  a  Vin«?  duririK  thr-  flnrt  flve  yoart  of 
itA  Krowtli;  Weekly  Calendarlai  JUffiiier;  Gi^mti  AnlumnHl  Pniiiiru;*  ;  on  the  Winter 
MaiLBg^nietit  of  (tie  Vine ;  on  the  Plnntitix  and  ManaKi^ment  nf  VJnea  in  Ihc  pohlir  thorooKh- 
fiuTB  of  towns ;  IVm-rl|itlve  Catalo;^c  or  twrlie  >orti  of  Ornpes  most  tuilably  adapted  fur 
Cullnre  on  open  Walls. 

PRACTICAL    HINTS  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  PINE- 


APPLK.      Ily  R.  GucNntsHiKO,  Gardener  to  tbo  Ri^M  Hon.  Lord  Rolle.  Burton, 
with  Plan  of  a  Pinery,  J*,  doth. 
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THE  THEORY  OF  HORTICULTURE; 

4>r,  an  Allrniirt  to  I'.iplain  Uie  PdnriiMt  OjwrationH  of  Giirdeniaic  upon  PliysiolOflcsl  PriB- 
ctples.  Dy  John  Limdlet,  rb.D.,  F.R.S.  I  vol.  Svo.  with  llltiatrations  on  WoML  ISt. 
cloUi. 

Ttd*  htiA  U  olltn  is  Iha  bsH  of  proTUlu  th«  lolallUlnil  fUdnwf ,  »i  Um  MisallAf  tRultttr,  tmtteUt,  wHli  tha  ra- 

tl.^nall4  -T  Ihr  mora  tnipsitaal  opmUoo*  U  Hi>fiirul(im  i  uul  Uic  amllKr  tuw  wiiliBtoBnJ  ts  firiMat  In  bit  rckdan  SB 

ij-UnmottiftwaJwl^Hion  w*!!  xntniiwil  tnoi,  wl>ltli  <th^  <«»  jajgt  »f  bf  UwIt  mm  idb—i  b<  itfc»»rvl(og, 

.1    Minn  of  TCfHaMs  sclkv*.  aaa  at  Oui  eaims  «tilcb,  vhU*  iIwt  CMMrol  (ha  yuwiw  nl  till  la  p4Mib,  sn 

.rJriflsl^J  hy  111*— Pin*,    "nm  puaawilim  af  nuk  tSMiMi*  wOlaaMMUttytaMblhMibav  Id  liM|ini*s 

I '  nl  (uMliUoa,  sad  lOkd  llxm  1«  Uw  dl*c«mT  of  B««  sod  btllcr  nmln. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  HORTICUL- 

TURE.   Uy  raorrtsoit  Lt\pLKY.   ismo.  as^  MWrd. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  ORCHARD  AND  KITCIIi-lN  GARDEN; 

Or,  BQ  Account  of  the  most  valuable  Kruita  and  Vegxtdtilra  rulthnlcd  in  tirrat  Britain  :  witb 
Kalcndara  of  the  Work  required  m  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Uarden  dnriin  every  month  in 
the  year,  lly  GaonoK  Linc^lky,  C.M.II.S.  Edited  by  PaorKsaon  LrxDLEr.  I  large 
voi.  6vo.  1^.  board*. 

THE  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  AND  LANDSCAPE  ARCHI- 

TBCrUHK  of  the  lati-  HiTiipjiar  Rkptoh,  Eaq.;  b«iup  hia  entire  works  on  theac  luliJi-cU. 
New  Cdll  on.  with  an  hlstoriral  and  Klfntific  Introduction,  a  aystemalk  AnaJysts,  a  Diocra- 
pbiral  Noilcf,  Nniea,  and  a  coi>ioun  alpliatx'tical  Iinlex.  Dy  J.  C  l>it-nox,  F.L.S.,  kc. 
Otiirinally  pn)ltlt^rd  in  1  fulio  and  3  qiiarlo  volume*,  and  ciow  comiiriaed  in  I  rot.  8vo,  illua- 
tmtfd  tiy  upwards  uf  IM  Kniravlntc*,  and  I'nrlTait,  Hit.  cNttb;  with  (floured  xilatea^S.  fti. 
cloth. 

THE  SUBURBAN  GARDENER  AND  VILLA  COMPANION  : 

Compriains  tbe<Tholce  of  a  Villa  or  Suburban  Reaidencc,  or  of  a  altttalion  on  wlm  li  <  f  <  m 
e»c;  the  Arranjc^xn^t  ond  Pamiahingr  of  the  House;  and  the  IjiyinK'.<njt,  PLaiii.i.^,  mi  i 
ffeneral  MxnaKOincnt  of  llie  Ci&rdtrn  and  Groumli ;  the  whok  adapted  for  irrnamli  fn^im  rjne 
perch  to  fifty  acre*  and  ujiwarri*  in  r\trrit  -,  intended  for  the  iiintrui  tiori  of  tlit»c  who  know 
btllc  of  Oardeninf^or  Rural  AfTniri,  and  niorc  partioilarly  for  the  Jtc  of  Lndln.  DyJ.C. 
LuL'Di>K,  F.L.t4.,  ttc,     1  to).  Svo.  vrKh  above  3D0  Wood  Emrravuigi,  SOa.  cloth. 

A  SELECTION  FROM  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  HORTl- 

CULItlRAb  PAPKR^  p<iblUhed  in  the  TrananctiORa  of  the  Rnyal  and  llortirultural  So- 
cieliea,  try  the  late  T.  A.  K.tiaiiT,  Kb).,  lYesiilent  of  the  florticuUnral  Society  of  London, 
tec  To  which  is  prrflsed  a  Sketch  of  hla  Life.  I  vol.  royal  8vo.  with  Pcrtrail  and  7  PUtea. 
M».  cloth. 
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CATAtOOUB   OF    NPW   VOBKS 


VIII.    MRS.  MARCET'S  WORKS. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY; 

Inwiiich  riicEkmmt«  of  tltat  Srl>-ncr*  kfv  familiarly  RtpUlnMiwd  intWtnitMby  RKprrimviitA. 
]4lh  KtUtion,  cnlJiri:cil  ind  cmmrtMi,  3  vi>U.  fcri.  Bvo.  Il«,  cl'jih. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

In  wliii!h  the  Rlrmpfir^  of  that  SrU-nre  in-  familiarly  PKplalnnl.Bitil  odapttvl  to  ttw  romprv- 
honvion  of  TounK  tVnioii*.  9th  Kiljliun,  piilai^r»l  and  comxtcO  by  thf  Anitior.  In  t  rol. 
fn*-  A*0-  vr'tb  >9  Ptaifs,  1(K  M  cloth. 

ctixTSN-ra. 
oftlx-Gi-nmirpTvipt^ffii  nf  BmllMi;  thp  Attnijniimof  GnTity ;  ih«  IjiwsofMotiaa;  Cnnitwiurut 
MtHJcin  ;  III*  MerliMtiii'nl  TrimT*;  Afilrinioniy;  Ckiiu-^  of  ihc  KHrth'«  Motiam  th^  I'tmicf-i: 
Itir  Fjirtli ;  till"  Miniri;  Hy(lr(>nntir»i  the  Mn'lianiral  I'rnjM-rtlcH  of  Flniili ;  of  Spr.iii:?., 
Fuuntainx.  tt:c. ;  Piii-'iitmtir*;  tin*  Mci:liniiic&l  l*ropi-rti<-«  of  Ait ;  on  Win*!  andSoaiwI  ■  <  )iitrc»; 
th^  VUual  Anict^  and  iW  Kpflprtiun  of  Mlrromi  oo  H^fftction  and  Coluwi;  <n  the  otnictara 
of  the  Kjv,  and  Uptical  liiatrniocnts. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

111  Mhlch  lliv  ICIeiiiMits  of  tbat  dciritci'  are  faiulliarl)  cxplaiued.  7th  KdllioDt  rerlanl  and 
enlaixed,  1  rol.  frp.  Hvo.  '».  C>1.  cloth. 

CON'TEXTll. 
Iiilroduction;  nn  [*roprrty  ;  thr  l>iTiiiif)it  oftattour;  onraplUI;  nn  Warn  awl  INwalation  :  on 
(br  Condition  nf  tlio  Poair  ;  on  VhIiic  and  Pricr  ;  on  Incimte;  InrnTni*  from  Lamlnl  Properly: 
Inroinr  flMni  th«  CukiTnlion  rf  Land;  Inotiinc  rr<?in  Capital  lent  j  ou  Uoae;  ;  on  Oimnvpttc  ; 
on  Vori*!^  Trade ;  on  Kxprndilitiv  and  Con  turn  pi  Inn. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY; 

Conprrhriidiiiir  thr  Elt-mniti  of  Itotaciy.  with  tbeirappUcation  to  Aifricullurc.  Sd  Edition, 
I  tdI.  fcp.  BVD.  nitti  t  PlBt».  98.  cloth. 

COSTIINT9. 

Introdiirtmn;  on  Rniitii ;  oo  9loini^;  on  I.<mvc*;  on  Kapi  on  ramhiiim  and  Ibe  pmiliar  Jiiic<^ 
i>r  lljviitk;  on  X\k  AirCiun  uf  I.iiclil  nnil  llrat  cm  I'lantn;  <')■  thr  Nnloraliuitiun  vf  rtnnU;  un 
the  Action  uf  the  .Minmpliere  oit  llanlN ;  on  t.h«  ActH>u  of  Watur  on  I'lantu ;  on  thv  Ariiflctal 
MihIp  of  WalcnriK  Clxnln  ;  'in  the  Art  inn  of  >|ir  SnI  nn  riiitil'^;  tin  \in;  ri<i|>n<atiun  of  Plant* 
by  Sulxlirinlwii;  on  (imfliiur;  <>n  the  Mullliihcaimo  of  llttitii  h\  Scrd  ;  tlw  Vh'**!-;  onCbni- 
p(>und  FloMcfA ;  on  Fniil  *,  mi  Ihv  Stirst  -,  rii  the  CI>Mii[i<'»lii>ti  of  llante  -.  un  Artitirial  l^yalcnn  ; 
oil  the  Nnlurtil  Syslwn :  Uctftiiii.'*!  Oojrat-hy :  the  Inllwpnce  of  Cultur*  on  \>Kvtution  ;  oo 
tht-  T>4-{piir'ratinn  aiid  lii^'uM-n  n(  I'Uint";  on  the  fiiliivnlioti  of  'Prvnj  oti  thr  t'ullitaticm  uf 
PlniiUnrhich  (irodUL-t-  rfrtiiiTtlwI  Liijitori;  on  IhL-  ( 'ulti vation  of  OfMaca, I'uhtrinia  Roota. aaif 
(iniln  ;  oil  Olea^liHiiii  Pluiita  Aitd  Ciilliiiry  Vt-ertAljlrs. 

CONVERSATIONS  FOR  CHILDREN; 

On  Land  and  Water.  3d  Edition,  miacd  ami  cornvlMt.  1  rol.  fcp.  ftvo.  irlth  cxilmiml  Map*. 
Bliu*iriiijtthi.Toni|Mmtivc  altitude  of  MouiiUIdk,  $«.  Od.cltilh  Irttcreri. 

JOHN  HOPKINS'  NOTIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

M  Bditlun,  fcp. ftvo.  tR.fid.  rtoth. 

COSTBX'Ta. 

Thf  liirh  and  lh«  Poor,  a  fairy  talp ;  Wairn,  a  f^iry  talc;  thr  Tlirre  RiAnltt :  PopHlati«n.  nr  ihr 
t}h\  World;  Emigration,  or  a  Nirw  World-,  llir  pDor'o  Rair,  or  ik'  Tn!ac[it*n>ua  Friciul; 
Muhiiieri,  or  (Jhfnii  UwkI*  anil  Hear  UtMulk;  Foreign  Trad*-,  or  the  We«Sdlns  liomi;  the 
I  11 II  Tnuli",  or  lh«  iTic*:'  of  Itn-ad. 

■•■  A  BiaaJler  tditluu,  iu  ISUto.  U.  Cd.  acived. 

MARY^S  GRAMMAR; 

Inlcnpcraed  wiTh  .sturira,  and  intraded  for  the  V* 
enlarsrrd,  lOmo.  3«.  6d.  tialf-tiounit. 

WILLY'S  HOLIDAYS; 

Or,  ConvMiiAtioiiR  on  Uiflirrtnt  KiniLa  of  Govenirapnts,  inteudnl  for  Toiinf  Cbtlilroi.     ISoM. 

2^.  halMiounit. 

CO.NTaXTI. 

now  Willy  mW  into  n«ht ;  howthp  Khiir  han  an  Allowance  HXethPSoltool-boT;  how  Ibe  Khu 

Gta  into  wbt  like  a  Sch^ioJ-lioy ;  •  runou*  way  to  pay  Dehta;  DlSt-renre  Vtwrrn  tnakiaf 
iwi  and  mnkin?  people  obey  them;  on  FlrvrimC  Suldtfra  and  ScUr"  " '-       "    *" 


!  of  Chllilren.    5tli  Edition,  revlacft  and 


8overHsn*i  o"  It^puhlln:  pn'Slavery. 


ScUooMKiya;  oii  DeHMK 


WILLY'S  STORIES  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

Third  E'lition,  Itfmn.  2s,  half.bouuL 

COKTBNTa. 

Tlie  tloiuMiulMlnc ;  the  Three  Pita  (the  Coal  l^it,  the  Chalk  I'll,  and  the  OnmA  Pit);  and  the 

Uuid  nithuut  lAW«. 

THE  SEASONS; 

8tflrira  fnr  very  Yoiiiic  Chfldfvn.    4  vnl*.  I^mo.  new  Fdltion :  Vol.  1,  Wlaicr  i  Vo),  9,  S|*laff ; 
Vol.  3,  Suninter;  Vol.  4,  Aotunin.    Urn.  cjirh  Tidunu-,  half-bottiHl. 


TRIS'TRD    yOH    LnSlJUAS,    BROVK,    AKD    CO. 
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IX,    MISCELLANEOUS   WORKS. 


THE  CABIN KT  CYCLOP.CTIA  ; 

<Vim|irisiiiK  ti  Serir*  u/Oriumal  Works  iiiiHi^torv,  Dioiniipliy,Litenrar«,tfa«Sci«DCet,Alit, 
and  MftUttrniriurea.      fontlurU-il  nuil  t^tiloil  by  Pr.  Lahdkkr. 

Ttie  Serin,  romtil^nt,  in  Otip  llnn<lr>pd  nnil  Thirry-lhri^t  Volampn,  *"39.  las.    (Tlirep  votnmp^ 
niiuilii  to  lie  imliUiliitl.)    The  nurk*.   M-immle,  at  fin.  jiiv  voluint. 

F.>fIii  viwk  It  «iiB[il«t*  111  \1ttif-,  anrl  r*iU<  nWivl  (urma  ■  niiiiplrtp  N>l;  (•(  ichiimatiini  m  llanvn  talffrtt  A*»  Hhulp 
tlivi  r.^t4-|np«i4iit  irn'lditrv  Alt  Uir  aK4itl  Ht^ciium  af  h'lnith  kn'iwirrr  Ihil  ^rr  itnC  4ir*  t#T-hnif«]  ami  |ir"^  Mlfiwut  lunrkr  T^ik 
Krwtyev*  *ii<l  ArU  It^rr  Iwvn  trr«t^l  In  m  rt*i^  k«i4  fMnUUv  fel^U,  bdftp4t-il  la  IJif  prftrral  tv^wirr  ^  imhI  th«  Uifh  nnb  In 
•CIMICK  haU  b;  nu*t  Af  Um  Aalhnn  In  lUa  lUputaimt  4WUI^  m  nuanlM  Ibt  'Utotanm  ml  •ccvibc}.  Bf*uU>  Ihna 
iil>liwi  on  kUaitkM  «flkr*4  bj  Um  **fsjal»  dliMtm,  Ihr  cntiiw  mmm  *ill  br  fnrand  **tT  xtimUMwHM  fur  yimlll—  iwldtnt 
iaUwOmatri.  vtuara  —t  [wiweliJi  litamjr;  fcrBwrigwrt* .■d<  u*  CaWa'Ufcnn  fcr  vrmU  bcptiK  t^iia 
m*  UkiiiaUnirirt*:  mj  for  ili*  Ulinmw  af  Mttbawkn'  JutWrtoa*,  Litefwy  *»J  WiUwaphifJSodrtlo,  titcAwoy  »ttd 
llw  Navy,  uhI  UCoLanU  tiuiliutiuu, 

THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH. 

Ill  Kiliikin,  3  vols.  fiva.  with  I'ortnlt,  36a.  rloth  l«tm«(t. 

Thi>  r<ii1ln11iiD  r.inalal*  nf  Uir  aaUwr  ■ranlntjnUoM  In  tb(  Edtnliurfh  Ocrto*,  IVtt*P1]nBl»T^  lf(tta)«ailU>«  C«tl)n|iM. 
■  c«l  uiUttr  iul»4rllAfb«pd>  wvfha. 

LETTERS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  CATHOLICS, 

To  my  Itrtilhcr  Abrilinm  nho  Urea  la  tltr  Cauntry.     By  PBTSK  I'LYMLKY.      31il  BdJtion, 
ptjitaro.  'a.  clolb. 

THE  RURAL  LIFE  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  Wi  I.I.I  *w  HowiTT,  NVw  Billtton,  m'^itinin  uro,  with  l!ni^&Tlri;f  ■•  on  irood,  by  Bewick  and 
Wtlliam*,  uiiif'Jrm  witb  '*  VtsiU  to  Kemaikalilv  Flacc!!,"  31}i.  duth  IciUTnl. 

COXTK.Tk. 

Lin-  of  tbe  Ariatoency.  I 

Lite  ot  tti«  AtrriculturAl  pHpulminn. 
I'iftitTrwiiit' ajiJ  Morn!  Ktadireaor  tlic  CnurTry, 
yUDii?  AilHcbnt^nl  (if  thR  Kii^ltHh  to  (.'nuiiiry 
Ufe.  " 


The  I'orcali  of  Knjfland, 

HatiliM,  AdiLtat^meiit*,  anil  Comlitioti  of  ibg 
l'«'mlp;  III  wlii>;h  nr*"  mtm-liii>'(l,  Two  Seit 
ITiaplen,  iclMfrlptivt  of  ttic  Hural  Walcriu; 
Plaoea,  ami  Eilucalion  of  ttu:  KunU  ftipulaUan. 


VISITS  TO  REMARK.VBLE  PLACES- 

Mill  Hall*.  ltiLttk--l:'K'lil>.  ami  .-MTDL-a  illiistrativp  of  Strikinr  Pmujcm  in  Sriffliah  RIatnry  iind 
Poetry.  By  SV'illiam  Hawitt.  New  Kdilion,  meilioiu  8vi>.  with  40  IlIiiHlrkTion*  liy 
S.  WiitiftiJiH.  31k.  rintli  Icll^rcd. 

KKt:ONI)  :5BKIK^,  diirtly  iii  tbr  Cnunllnof  1>1'KHAM  and  NOKTIIUMBKKLAND.  mlh  a 
tHroM  nlooK  tin-  IIOKHKR.  1  vol.  mnliam  8^0.  willi  iipwarilamf  ICliielily-fiiinlinl  Woodciila, 
Irnm  l^rawiDc*  ins'te  on  Ihe  apot  for  tbia  work,  by  Momn.  Carinichacl,  UicliKnlaoHa,  anil 
Well]  Taylor,  ai*.  rioih  lettered. 

TOE  STUDENT-LIFE  OF  UERMANY. 

Ffom  Ibe  Unpiiblinhwl  M.SS.  of  Dr.  Coni(-lii>».    By  William  Howitt.    8ro.  witb  M  W«>d- 

KikjiJ'Bviiicft,  aiiil  ^H'V{>ll  Sl4>Krl  PlnCrt,  3Ia.  cloth. 

•  ,*  TbK  veluoM  «rtBiji(iu  Toftf  of  Uw  wMt  bainw  -tnimrv-Sonix,  nlUi  Um  OrtgttJil  ICaak,  ada|i|iid  ta  ttw  Pli—fawa 

l»j  W  mlrbiac^r. 

COLONISATION  AND  CHRISTIANITY: 

A  t'o|iii1nr  IllMory  nfihcTrraliiii'iil  of  ihp  Native*.  In  all  ibelr  Ccdonlm,  by  tlw  ftoropcani. 
i^Y  William  Iluwirr.     I  vol.  jioat  0^0.  10a.  Al.  rlutli  Irltcinl. 

RAMBLING  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  SOLDIER  OF  FORTUNE. 

By  W.  IT.  Maxwkll,  AattinrorKloriflaof  Watertoo,  &c.  &c.  Poat  Bra.  witb  Portrait,  and 
llliutrntion^  ky  Pliii,  lua.  fld.  cloth. 

MUSIC  AND  FRIENDS; 

t>r,  IlesMial  Ki>«ill«rlloiiafir  ■  DiUdUntc.  By  W.  UAaniNKa.  2vul(.  6vo.  wjib  Dutncmua 
l^ti;*.  944.  clotb. 

THE  MUSIC  OF  NATURE; 

Or,.  Bii  nitrmpt  to  prove  that  what  1«  PaMionale  an>)  Pleaainic  in  lite  Art  of  Sloxing, 
Speokint:.  nnil  Prrfonnitig  n^a  Mttsinil  1nitnim<.'ntii,  la  ilcrivc«l  from  the  Sound  of  Ibc 
AnittiHtrHl  Wurkl.    With  ninoua  anil  amiutnjr  llliittratlona.    Br  W.  GarDINIIL    Bvo.  IHt. 

MELODIES  FROM  THE  MUSIC  OF  NATURE. 


NBW    V0RK9    PAXNTSn    FOR    LOHGUAK    AND    CO. 


UlsccUaaeona  Worka. 


THE  MABINOGION, 

from  the  UyfV  Coi-li  n  HrrfC«t,  or  R«tl  Book  of  llerjVAl,  mail  other  ttkCieDt  Wekh  HSS. : 
with  tn  KnH^liMh'I'ninjilaUonanil  Nobs.     Hy  Ltdf  Chaklqttk  Gukat. 

Vui  I.  CoDtainini^lbo  lady  oftlic  FouBUin.    ttaymi  Bvo.  with  FK-«(mlIi:  aiu]  Woodcuts,  ht. 

Pwi  i.  CoDtaitiiDg  Pcrnlur  Ab  Brrawc ;  m  Tak  of  Cbirilry.  Rojal  Svo.  wilb  Ftc-iimilc  ftod 
'WoodcDta,  81. 

Pwi  a.  ContainiDS  ^^  Arthoiun  Robmbcc  of  Gctmint,  tbe  Boa  of  Erblb.    Ror*l  Bro.  with 

Fnc-xlcuilu  and  Wuodcuta,  Si. 
Part  4.  Cviilainiiijt  the  Roni&nn  of  KUhwch  aart  Olwt«.     Royal  9ro,  witb  4  lUnalratlont  and 
Ftc-simile,  8a. 

THE  STATESMAN. 

By  HkkhyTatloh,  B>q.,  Anthorof  "Pliilip  Vaa  ArteTcUe.*'    l7mo.9*.M.  boardfe. 

LACON. 

Or,  ManrThinffiin  PewWord!.    By  the  R*v.  C.  C.  Coutok.   Nrw  Edition.   8to.  IJt.  dolb. 

DESULTORY  THOUGHTS  AND  REFLECTIONS, 

By  fbeCoVHTSM  ofBLiiMtNCTON.    Bccoad  Bditioo.    Fqi.  Sro.  4a.  cloth  lettortd. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  NECESSITY; 

Or,  Uie  law  or  Conuviucucri  a>  applicablr  to  Mpnul.  Moral,  aod  Sudal  Sdrnoe.  By  Ch  ailks 
BxAT.    S  vuli.  Bvo.  ISi.  clolh. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MYSTERY. 

By  W.  C.  Dbndv.    1  Tol.  svo.  \2$.  dotli. 

FACTS  IN  MESMERISM, 

Willi  Rvasonfl  for  &  Tti^im^tiionale  In'iniry  Into  it.  By  theRev.CRAtnfCTBAKMlV>WK»BKD, 
A.M.  tatv  of  Trinity  Hall,  Camhrid;^.    I'ost  Svo.  ISa.  clotli, 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY: 

Willi  nliUOiU  inrorponto<1  tiii.K-h  ndht  ckmebtary  part  of  the  "ItuttitulionFn  Fliyiioloiriae" 
of  J.  F.  Bltiuiciitiiurli,  ProfcsMir  in  tbe  Cnirenity  orG&tlinK«i.    By  John  Ei.liot!k>n,  M.I>. 
CJunUb.  F.H.S.  Oimplptein  1  thlrlc  tol.  Svo.  of  npwrardaof  lfl00pajpe»,wi(hnuw(Tt)O9  Wood- 
Olta,  43. 3t.  cloth ;  or  lo  three  ici>aratc  Parts  :— 
Pakt  1,  Genera!  Pliyaioluiry,  nad  tbe  Org:aiuc  Pnnctioiu.    Mb  Editioo,  10a.  M. 
"     i,  The  Animal  Funclioui.    SIh  Bditton.  Us. 

"     S,  Human  Goneralitn;   the  Growlb,  Decar,  and  Tarietlea  of  HaDUud:    vritli  an 
A|ip«Ddix  un  MeameriEm,  ITa. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  LANGUAGE; 

ContaininjT  the  Acrrntualioii,  ttc  Grammatical  Inileiilon!!,  the  Irrcpilar  Wtmta  refeirnl  to 
thetr  TlicmMi,  thfl  Parallel  Terma  froin  other  Gothic  Lancuace*,  the  M*-«i>ii>R  of  the  Anflo- 
Baxon  In  Bnclith  and  Latin,  and  oopiora  Knilloh  aiiil  Latin  liidrx«^,  at-rviiiK  aa  a  DktioauJT 
of  RnirUHh  ainl  Anirlo-Saxon,  as  well  aa  of  Lalin  ami  Anrlo-^xon.  With  a  Prrihce.  on  Ite 
Orlglu  and  Connectioii  of  the  Oerman  Todsiicb,  a  Mai>  a(  UngtiaKea.  and  the  Eaautlnli  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Omranuu-.  By  tbe  Be^-.  J.  BorvrosTU,  LL.D.  Dr.  PbiL  of  Leydcn,  *e.  Rotll 
sro.  JS%.  «a.  boards. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  VALUATION  OF  ANNUITIES  AND 

AS-Sl'RANCF-S  00  I.IVF.-S  and  StJRVIVORSHIPS;  on  the  Conainicllou  of  TaWca  of  M«r. 
tality  ;  and  on  the  Proliahilitiw  nod  Kx]>iTlatiun«  of  Life.  Wherein  the  La^a  of  .Mortality 
that  pr<*t-Ml  In  tUnuvnt  parta  uf  Koropo  are  ilptertninMl,  and  the  Comparative  .Mortality  of 
dilTereat  l>iac«i«  and  of  the  Tvro  S!-\pa  arr  ahown  :  with  a  varifty  of  Tablea.  By  Joshua 
MiLXB,  Actuary  lo  the  ::hi»  Life  Aaturance  Society.    3  vols,  »m.^\.  Ida.  Imania. 

THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    DOCTRINE    OF    ASSURANCES, 

.VXSVITIF-S  on  MVIiS,  and  t'O.NTJNGENT  KKVFKSIONi*,  Sljitwl  and  Cxplalnfd-  Hy  W- 
MfiaoAH,  P.K.i!.  Actuary  to  the  Soriety  for  Erjuilable  .\aBiiraiM-f«  on  lavea.  ftc.  S\-o.  Ite. 
boarda. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  PROBABILITIES, 

And  on  their  Applicatioa  to  Life  (^tntinfenciea  and  InaitrancnOfflrra.  Ity  Aru.  OK  Uomdak. 
of  Trinity  i::ollfKe,  Cambridgp.     l  vol.  fci*.  Svo,  with  Vtipicltc  Tine,  Oa.  clolh  lettered. 


A  MANUAL  FOR  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTIONS. 

Pnblishrd  under  ilie  tuftcrinteiidcncc  of  the  Society  for  the  DJITuaifln  of  UaeAil  Kiwwlctea. 
PoatSro.  6s.  cloth. 


CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  WORKS 


rkiHTio  rot 


LONGMAN,  liROWN,  AND  CO. 


jIUinlion, 


N°II. 


COHPKiaiNU 


1.  Pdstkt  and  rna  Dbaua 18  and  19 

2.  ObOLOQV  and  MlNKRALOOr 19 

3.  Grnkrai.  SctRS'CR 20 

4.  Natural  Uistobt,  Zoology,  OnNirnoLoor,  Concro- 

LOGV,  Ace 21  and  22 

a.  DVTANT 22  to  24 

a.  RKLiaioN,  TnEoLoor,  &o 24  and  25 

7.  Aroritbcturi,  ANTioniTiRS,  Practical  Mbchanics. 

AN'U  Civil  EKOiyiKRiNG 26  aud  27 

5.  Works  or  Grniral  Utilitt,  Popular  Midioal  akd 

Lkgal  Woru 27  to  SO 

9.    COUUCRCI,      ABT«r      AND     MANtTPACTDRES,     POLITICAL 

Economy,  Ste 30  uid  31 

10.  SroRTiNO,  Pirr-Arms,  VicTBRiiiiAmT  Mkuicihb,  &c-     •  31  uid  32 


Id 


CATALOOUB   OF    NXW    WOBKS 


I,    POETRY   AND  THE   DRAMA. 

raOMAS  MOORE'S  rOETICAL  WORKS. 

Fim  and  only  Cuniplclc  Edillou.  EdlteJ  by  Mr.  Moorb.  Wilh  Auwblogmphical  Prrfiico. 
10  volii.  frp.  8VO.  with  IMrtnilt,  ami  1»  olhor  biffhIy-flnUliwI  Hales,  «ff3.  lOa.  fftucjr  clort 
IrllMvil :  or  Jt^t.  10a.  Itanilaoincly  IjouikI  iu  niorocro,  nilh  gilt  nljrva- 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY'S  POETICAL  A\'ORKS. 

Fint  and  onir  Compitte  VUMUnn.     Collcctol  and  cdixml  \xf  Mr.  SotrrMKV.    Witti  Autn- 
blusraiiltical  PtcAkm.    10  VoU.  fcp.  Bvo.  with  Portraii,  antl  IB  other  hlcMr-rtnUhrii  rui"-*, 
tfS,  I0».  ftory  cluih  iMtprcd:  or  ^i.  lOa.  hanAaoniely  txtrind  in  murmrco,  nilli  Kilt  etlsi->. 
The  fotlowins  may  be  bad,  baund  t«p«ratrly.  In  rUiili  IcttiT^d  :— 

JOAN  of  ARC iTOl.  5*.  ITHALABA.... I  vol.     5v 

UAUOC iTol.  to.     KALLADS,«[c...., ivol*.  !(«. 

CURSKoTKKHAHA    I  vol.  M.  I  HODRIUCK 1  vtiL     fta. 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Nrw  and  ConiplKe  Rdllkin.  With  Mine  additional  Poem*,  and  Aalobionaphica]  PrcAm. 
Coll«i-rH^il  anil  EditM]  by  Mr.  llnXTooMKar.  4  rola.  Trp  (no.  vitb  ["orlnilt.  ami  Sevm  oUmt 
bcRiiiirully-enirnved  PlatM,  20a.  cloUt  lettered :  or  bound  in  mnrorco,  witb  KJtt  nljim,  ^1.  ICa. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LETITIA  ELIZABETH  LANDON, 

(L.K.  L.I  New  Kdillun,  *  tdI*.  ri:[».  Avo.  witlt  lUuatratiuiial^Uowaid.&c.aaa-clotli  Ictu^rcdi 
or  tuutdHMoely  bound  in  morocc-d,  with  gilt  edft*.  ^£2.  4b. 

The  rollowln;  may  b«  had  uiparmtrly  :— 

THE  IMI'ROVISATRICR lOa.fci.  i  THK  WJLHEN  VIOLET  lOa.  6d. 

THE  VKNKTIAN  nRACBt.ET..    ItXi.  eu.  [  THE  TIUlUBAIXJUR lOB.Cd. 

MOORE'S  LALL.\  ROOKH. 

)  vol.  in«diuiii  ilvo.  bi-autifully  illuatracnl  nrlUi  13  Eititrravincv,  finUlit^l  in  the  hifbnt  stjte  of 
Art,  31s.  lutudaomcly  boand  In  clotlt  lettfxrd,  and  k^K  ;  Or  Wa.  wltlt  India  Proof  llalca. 

MOORE^S  LALLA  ROOKH. 

1  vo\.  fcp.  Svo.  wilh  Four  EflKravlciica,  fnjm  T^iitinx*  W  W«t*ll.  10a,  W.  rloITi  \  or  H» 
haudauuicly  bound  iti  nionxxu, uiiiti  ;rJlt  r^ljcrs. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Tbirtw-nth  Edition,  with  Etiffraved  Titlr  and  VifpiPtlc,  IDa.  cloth  IcltemI ;  Of  19a.  &1.  tiaitJ- 
Mtnely  boond  in  morocco,  with  ^ill  nigeM. 

JOANNA  BAILLIE'S  NEW  DRAMAS. 

S  vols.  Avo.  ^1.  Ifft,  hoanU. 

JOANNA  BAILLIE'S  PLAYS  ON  THE  PASSIONS, 

J  vnU.  fn-o.  ^1.  IU.  (hi.  boarda. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

From  Chaucer  tu  Witbera.  WiUi  BloKratibii-al  akvtcbra,  by  R,  ^outhsXi  LL>D.  1  ml.  9rfl. 
Ms.  clolh  Irttrrrd  ;  or  31k.  Cd.  with  gilt  cdgn. 

SELECT  M'ORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

From  R<>u  Jonvoii  to  DMtlle.  Wilh  Itioii^niphical  and  (Mtical  PrWIarvt,  by  Dr.  Alktn. 
1  TDl.  Sto.  la*.  cloth  [ctlvr^d ;  or  30b.  with  (Ut  dlgrs. 

•.•  Ita  pMlUr  Culor*  sr  Uww  l*n  •nriata.thatlk*  Fomsi  tvcIwM  *(•  wlBlrdmUrv.iirlUaMtHOllUtMivkVrtic- 
MMl ;  e>i«  Wlm  Ukm  U»l  mrli  piwai  <m\f  tn  liut«a«4  M  kr«  flt  tow  Ou  prnul  at  fmtOi.  vr  fbt  ramlhig  iloBd. 

THE  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE; 

In  whirh  nottiidg  la  abided  le  tliv  Ori^ual  Text ;  bnt  tboar  nontfl  and  ill^MiWmi  arc  oraittrd 
which  cwtuol  with  propriFty  be  raid  aloud.      Ily  T.  BowdLkk,  Baq.  F.R.S.    New  KdJiton. 
1  iHl*  Tol.  Sro.  with  36  llIUBlntiona  Bft«r  Sniirkce,  itc.  30a.  cloth  t  or  31b,  Cd.  ffitt  edee*. 
*•*  ThotBineworl(,viitbotit  llliutrationB,  Svola.  Svo.  tf«.  lia.U.  inboftnla. 

FAUSTUS : 

AOnunatlr  Myatcry:  Iho  Brid<- or  Corinth  i  the  First  WaIpanti»NI(rh(.  TruBlated  fron  ihr 
OermanorGurtlie,  and  illiiatraletl  with  Noiw,  by  J.  Ambtkii,LUU.    I  tuI. poet  Svo.  lia.bda. 

POETRY  AND  PAINTING,  LYRICS  OK  THE  HEART.  AND 

(ITHER  IMKMS,  by  ALAmc  A.  WArtu,  iltuBtrated  by  a  Strict  of  F.nffravin^  from  Ihr 
rooBt  celrbmtctl  wnrlts  of  Madrm  Paiiilem,  *■^^^^lH«l  In  the  moit  ftni*hed  StjV  of  Art,  will  b« 
pubUahcdal  Midautnmer.  This  work  ltai>hr<>Ti  ntany  years  in  preparaiioa,  ud  Uw  PnbtttlMfB 
hat-e  mucb  ptcaaute  In  announcing  tbat  it  iii  now  ni'^riy  c-ontptdcd. 

MARRIAGE: 

A  C-omr-l J.  in  Kii*  Aria,  u  performn)  nightly  at  the  Haytnarkct  ■Hveatrf,  London.  By  Robsvt 
Bhll,  Ewi.  Aatlwr  of  "LiTrao/tlir  Porta,"  &c.    sro.  M.  wwril. 


THOATSON'S  SEASONS. 

Eilltnl  lijr  UoLTOKCnRNKV,  Bai|.     Tbitwork  will  beillustnited  wiibnnriy  Biglity  DMicn* 
drawn  on  Wood,  by  tire  foll<mtnr  Mftrobmnf  ttie  Rtrtilne  Club  :— 

J    RfU.Srnln^Ar,  J.  r,  Dnnln.  Frink  Mnnr.  R.  J.  TMWoi. 

C-W.t^p-.  J.PKaljhi,  C.  5lufch..»",  T.  W.Ukt,  A.njk. 

TbMDU  LiHXick,  U.  IU>liO>"',  AU-t.  V.  T>}lu. 

Bagravpd  by  ThC'tnaoD  «nd  other  eminvnl  SjiKnven  an  Wood. 
TliUtrork  will  ht  bandaomclY  pHntiKl  inimiaKcnnRi8T0.2l«,    100  will  be  printed  on  prcparfil 
pRjicr.  ftarminif  a  most  nniciuc  book,  ^2. ». 

TUiU  Ihr  tVnIol  tn  iIlBittAUO  vftra  of  BtfUiti  AaUiorB,  IM  aqsMr  Craws  ft*o.    Tta  ol^Kt  to  ki  nMblM  faMUlj  of 

GOLDSMITH^S  DESERTED  YILLAGE. 

llliislnitcil  b>  (he  Btclilnit  CluU— The  Plain  uf  tbii  work  Imtp  bp:'ii  mutilated.    Impreutons 

•it  ttw  matjlated  plates  may  be  leci)  ni  MfaxrA.  Lonrman  and  t'o.'ii,  Pati-riiiMtrr-mw. 
The  (Mition  In  lnip:>ri«1  fttro.  in  itll  mI.I.     A  lew  copffa  printed  on  UalfColoiiiliicr  p«[>n't  T*n 

Uuinmiti  and  of  the  Pnwfsbrfiin.-  LoUirrsTlurtMU  GtiinMfi,  itiay  Mill  lir  bad. 
Th«-  Ilair-Colombier  Edition  iita>  be  bad  bandaom?!)'  balf-bouaU  in  morocco,  witb  j^edceti 

^I9a,  IS«. 

MILTON'S  L'ALLEORO  AND  IL  PENSEKOSO, 

Wjtli  IHutlraiiona  by  Mcmlieni  of  tli<-  FicliinK  Oib,  ia  ia  preparation. 

THE  MORAL  OF  FLO^VEUS. 

3d  Edition,  I  vol.  royat  $vv.  wtib  34  tteautifnlliT'CoIoared  Kncntiinpi,  4t).  lOl.  IiQlf-bOfUld. 

TOK  SPIRIT  OF  DIE  WOODS. 

By  tlic  Aiillmr  itt  '^Tlir  Moral  of  Homctt."     Sd  Ettitlmi,  1  \ol,  royal  Bto.  with  33  brautirulty- 
cvkiured  Kii^raTinf^orthf'  Pnnat  Tribes  of  CIroat  Britain,  ^1.  1)b.  Cd.  bolf-bonnd. 


II.  GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOLOGY. 

Inlniilcd  U'  cnnvrj-  Pracliral  Knuwlc<%ir  trf  \hv  Siicn'^,  and  romprisiiit;  !be  moat  Important 
recent  JticoveriM;  with  explanatiooa  of  the  factt  and  pbrnomna  wbich  wrvp  to  canfinn  or 
InTalidatf  varioin  OeoJogica]  TbAorica.  By  RonRar  Bakcwkll.  l!inbl£ililUin,coiMlrienbly 
cnlarK<d.  8ri).  witb  nunterDiia  Plates  and  WoodcuU,  an.  cloth  lettered. 

REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  CORNWALL,  DEVON, 

and  yCV.3T  SOMERSET.  Ity  H artaT  T.  Ok  la  Ukcii k, V.H.-S.  &c.,  l>irvctur  of ibcOnlnaiue 
G«H>1oci<;a1  Sarr^ry.  Pobluhcd  by  Ordrr  of  tb^  Lorda  COminiaaluncrs  of  ll.M.  Trmaury. 
Svo.  with  Mapa,  WoodruCa,  and  13  Ur^  Pntr*,  lit.  clotb 

FIGURES    AND    DESCRIPTIONS    OF    THE    PALJIOZOIC 

WJSSILS  of  CORNWALL,  TRVON,  and  WKST  SOMERSET;  o1>»wih1  in  llw  counw  of  the 
i1rditAiir<>  Geoloiclra]  Survey  of  that  District.  By  Joiim  pKiLLirs,  P.IO.  F.G.S.,  &c. 
l^lblubed  by  Order  of  ibe  Lord*  Commiiaionera  of  ILM.  Trcaaury.  Bvo.  witb  DO  Ptatea, 
compriaing  very  numcroua  Hfmn^,  9a.  clolh. 

AN   ETYMOLOGICAL   AND   EXPLANATORY   DICTIONARY 

of  (l>o  Terms  and  Laiiruaffeof  0«>l0)n'i  dmaiciird  for  tlu>  early  Stitdeiit,  and  ihuu-Mho  bavc 
not  made  in^al  pro^rrM  in  tbe  Science.    By  6.  RoBKira.    P«p.  Wo.  Oe.  clotb. 

A  GUIDE  TO  GEOLOGY. 

By  John  PiiiLLira,  P.R.9.O.S.,  br.    I  roL  fbp.  m-o.  wItb  Ptatea,  6a. ctoUi. 

A  TREATISE    ON  GEOLOGY 

Uv  JoiiK  PiiiLLifi,  KK-fe.O.S.,  fc<-.  a  vola.  fcp.  Bvo.  with  Vl([nrtte  Tttlri  and  Woodcula, 
I3a.  clolh. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUTION  TO  MINERALOGY: 

Conpriaiiir  a  Notic*  ofllnt(rbameter»«ud  Elciaeiiti of  Mineral*;  with  ArcounUof  thrnom 
and  Cimunxtanct'a  in  which  Ibry  are  ftmrid.  ByWiLtlAH  PniLi.ii>!<,  F.t^S.  M.fJ.fl  ,  Ac 
«lb  Bdicion, coiwldirrably  aiicmenletl  by  K.  Allan,  I'.K.S.E.    B^'o.  nuiueroitai;ali.  laa.clotli. 

CONYKUSATIONS  ON  MINERALOGY. 

Willi  Plati-K.  engnvcd  by  Mr.  and  Mr*.  Lowry,  ftcin  Uri^aal  Drawlnira.  3d  Edition,  eo- 
laixnl.    3  Tola.  13mo.  Uh.  clotb. 

PinSiCAL,  CHEMICAL,  AND  GEOLOGICAL  RESEARCHES 

On  the  Inlfrnal  Ileal  of  the  Globe.  By  GrvTAV  Biscnorp.  Pli.  U.  Pmffasor  of  Chciuiklry 
In  tie  Univervlty  of  Bonn.    )  volt.    Vol.  I.  8vo.  with  PUtea  and  WotxtcuU,  lOa,  Uunla. 
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CATALOGUE    OF    XBW    WORKS 


lit.  GENERAL  SCIENCE. 


BRANDE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  AND 

ART.    (For  puilcuUrs,  ace  ptgc  10  of  C^tBlotpic  No.  I.) 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMY: 

Br  tiM-  lUv.  W.  pRAiaoK.  LL.D.  F.R.S.,  Src.,  R«ctor  of  Socth  Killwortb,  Leicnterehir«,  tnd 
TrraaurtT  to  tttc  A«triinoioicftI  SocMy  of  Laadan.    3  VoU.  4to.  irilh  rutea,  £7.  ?•■  boards. 

Vot.  I  ronUina  Tkblea,  recently  compulci),  for  bciliuttnjr  (b«  Rcilucllou  of  Cdntial  obattfTS* 

tloaa;  and  ■  popular  expUuAtion of  tht'ir  Conitlrni-llnn  nnd  U»r. 

VoL  3  mnUm)!  PcMriptiODa  or  lh»  vmrioiM  i  nitruin<^tii  Uiat  Hitrp  hr^n  nM-fnll]r  enf4oyef1  l* 
dHvrmininjTttiePlKWaf  Uie  Hearenly  Podiet,  wilh  ui  ArcounI  of  tlu:  lIcHiodaofAitjiuUtv 
and  Voinir  tlwni. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  VISION. 

Ry  W.  Macrsnzib,  M.D.,  Lorturrron  tlie  Bye  In  Ute  Vuivcnity  of  GIihkow.  Svo.  wllb 
Woodruu,  Ida.  Ad.  boADla. 

A  TREATISE  ON  LIGHT  AND  VISION. 

ny  Ihf  Rpv.  II.  Luivn,  M.A.,  ri'JIfltr  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.    Sfo.  I5«.  boards. 

ILLTTSTRATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

By  \h^  li^v.  II.  MoRKLBV,  M.A.,  IVuft^ssor  of  Natural  Ilulocopliy  and  Astronomy  In  Kinjc** 
(^llogp,  Ijon^toa ',  living  tbr  First  Volume  of  tlie  I  lliutrationi  of  ScimM  by  the  Prnf^Btor*  of 
KIdk's  Collof<.    I  Tol.  fcp,  Bro.  »itti  nainerou*  Woodcut*,  St,  clotb. 

ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY  ; 

Indudirif^  tlip  inoBt  Ki-c^ol  I)in(«vcriea  and  Applicationi  of  the  Sdcncr  to  Medicine  and 
I'hAnvacy,  and  to  tlie  Art*.  By  Rohkkt  Kam:,  MU.  M.R.I.A.,  Profccsor  of  Natural 
r)iai»ii[ihy  to  th«  Royal  Uulilln  Sodt<ty.     I  tlili-k  roluinr,  »vn.  with  23<lWaodr.|tit,  34*.  rtotb. 

A    PRKLIMINARY    DISCOURSE     ON     THE     STUDY     OF 

NATrUAL  1'HIU»01'HV.     By  Wr  Jons  Hkh-«ciiki~    N^w  million,    I  Tol.  fcp.  8to.  t§. 

cloili  l«tter«d. 

A  TRE.VTISE  ON  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Sir  JoHM  IIkbbchiil.     New  F.rtition.    I  vol.  ficp.  Svo.  Vlcnetle  Title,  te.  cloth  iHtCfwd. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Vtam  tb<^  Rarllnrt  Period*  to  the  Prr««ntTltnc  lly  IIaoen  Powull,  H.A,,8aTiUan  Ptof^MOt 
of  Malhi^tnatics  in  the  L'ntvtTTKlty  of  Uxford.    1  vol.  fcp.  Svo.  VjKacttc  Title,  6b.  doth  leltemi 

TREATISE  ON  OPTICS. 

By  Sir  David  Biirwrr»K.  LUD.  r.R.8.,  &c.  New  Bdiiion.  I  <nA  fcp.  8m.  Vignette  Title, 
and  176  WomWts,  6a.  i*loth  leiti-red. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HYDROSTATICS  AND  PNEU3IATICS. 

By  Dr.  Lardvhb.     New  Edition.     1  vol.  fcp.  Svo.  G«.  doth  Icllered. 

A  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS. 

By  Caplain  KATBBand  Dr.  Lajiukbb.  Sew  Edition.  I  vol.  ftp.  Bro,  VlfMtMT10»  lad  W 
PlalM,  comprinng  394  distluct  Ajrumi,  (t«.  clolh  lettered.  ' 

A  TREATISE  ON  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM. 

By  Dr.  Labdnbr.    S  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  Ifla.    (Vol.  3  Is  in  the  preci.) 

A  TREATISE  ON  ARITHMETIC. 

By  D.  Labdkbr,  I.L.D.  F.R.S.    1  voL  frp.  Bvo.  with  \'i«iiett«  'RUe,  «•-  clolb  tettwwi. 

A  TREATISE  ON  GEOMETRY, 

And  \U  AppUcBtion  to  tte  Arts.    By  Dr.  Labdmbb.    I  tol.  fcp.  Svo.  VLmettc  Tttli.    nJ 

npwBTda  of  WO  fiffurwi,  6i.  dolh  lettered.  ' 

A  TREATISE  ON  HEAT. 

By  D.  Labdmb.  LCD.,  &c.    1  vol.  fcp.  ivo.  witb  Wondeuts  «wl  Vi^ette  TlHe,  ««.  cloth. 

TREATISE  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

By  MicKAKL  Donovan.  M.R.I.A.    Fourlh  Rtlition.    I  vol,  ftp.  Bro. with  VlnMt*  Tiiw 


PaiNTED    FOK    l.fiNGMAN,    DROTTN,    AS;r>    Cti 


IV.    NATURAL   HISTORY,    ZOOLOGY,    ORNITHOLOGY, 
CONCHOLOGY,  <ke. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  TEE  MODERN  CLASSIFICATION  OF 

INSECT8  i  campTMiiig  itn  Accitiui  of  fhe  H&littii  anil  TmnsfuniintioiiK  of  the  iliflTmat 
ftanulics  1  ■  ^yiio|jal»  of  all  the  itriiieli,  anil  a  Noiic*  of  (he  int>rc  rcmarkalik'  FurciiruOeBcr*. 
Ily  J.  U.  WnsTwooo,  S*c.  Enl.  So.-,  l^milmi,  F.L.W.,  Str.  a  vnlo.  iUiulratMl  with  nbove  ISO 
Vi'oodculs,  coinprifliug  about  Tvco  TliDiuand  Five  llundreil  distinct  rif ures,  £i.  7s.  cloth. 

A  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA ; 

tfr.  BBETLBS:  canUinlnica  DcKriplian  uf  all  tliv  Spccir*  of  Bcrtln  biUiCTloiureitaicifd  tn 
Inhabit  Gn.*Jtt  Britain  mill  IrrUml,  &r.  With  a  Compt<-te  Index  of  tttc  Gtrntra.  BrJ'F. 
aTariiBKi,  ¥.L.i<.  Aullior  vl "  Hluatratlotia  of  Batouiolofy."    1  vol.  [>Oft  8vo.  14a.  clolli. 

DR.  TURTON^S  MANUAL  OF  TEE   LAND  AND  FRESH- 

WATER  SHELLS  of  tbcDltIT98III.S[,AM>S.  A  New  Btlilion,  thoroughly  revlanl  anil  nilli 
con  Hid  crab  k-  Adriitioiu.  Ity  Joiix  Eiiwahu  Gray,  Ke«i>cr  of  tb«  Zoological  CoUectiou  iu 
thi^  Hrilith  Miueiiin.    1  vol.  post  Svo.  with  Woodcnt«,  and  13  Coloured  Platea,  13«.  clotb. 

CONCnOLOGIA  SYSTEMATICA : 

Oj*,  (^iciiilcte  Syatieia  of  ronchoUigy :  in  irhirti  llu-  I.4^a(tca  and  HoUuara  are  d(!arTib«d  and 
ciaMtifled  accurOinK  to  ■1)^'''  Natural  nDraulsalion  and  llabita  i  Uliutrateii  with  SOO  blKhly 
finiahKl  f  opprx-plat*-  cnijnirlnini,  hy  Mc»Mf .  S<wprby,  conlainlinifc  above  ISOO 11^ urea  of  i^h^Ua. 
llyL.  RBe\-K,  F.L.S.  kc.    To  tircontplcitMl  In  la  monthly  I'arta,  13«.  rarh  (ilniti,  andais.  fol'd. 

Vol.  I  u  now  ready,  cDntaininK  tbe  Lrpailfla  and  BiviJvv  MollLUca,  with  130  Plat««,  ^.  S*. 
doth;  with  Coloured  I'latci,  «'S.  10s.  cloth. 

Vol.  a,  cvDtaiiiintr  the  "  Voivtlre  Mollnaca,"  witfa  170  I*lat«a,  wQI  be  ready  on  Sept.  1. 

TAXIDERMY; 

i)r,  the  Art  of  CuUectInK,  lYeparinfT.  Bi>d  MonntiiiK  OliJccU  of  Natural  History.  For  lhi> 
UKC  of  Alua«umi  and  Trat-cllm.     With  5  I'lotca,  Mh  Udilion,  I2»tu.  7b  Od.  dolli. 

KIRBY  AND  SPENCERS  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY. 

New  Edition,  rr^ponxff  'or  publication. 

A    PRELIMINARY     DISCOURSE    ON    TEE    STUDY    OF 

SATIFAL  HISTORY.    By  W.  SwAiKaojr,  E»q.     I  vol.  fcp.  8ro.  fla.  cloth  Irttprod. 

A   TREATISE  ON  THE  NATURAL   HISTORY    AND 

CLASSIFICATION  of  ANIMALS.    By  W.8wainsok,  Ksq.    1  toI.  fcp.  0vo.  fo.  ctotb  ktlered 

NATURAL    HISTORY    AND    CLASSIFICATION    OF 

QlJAnnuPElKi.  By  W.  SwAiKSO.f,  Bat].  1  vol.  fcp.  Svo.  with  vism'tt*  titl«  and  I7<> 
WiJodculH,  fm,  doth  iHtcrcd. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  BIRDS. 
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My  W.  SwArxaoK,  Kaq. 
la*.  clotb  lettered. 


3  i:olfl.  ftp.  8vo.  with  ViffnrtiB  Tltlea  anit  above  WW  Woodcota, 


ANIMALS  IN  MENAGERIES. 

By  W,  !fwAiw«u»,  Efi.    I  vol.  fcp.  sro.  with  Vignelt*  Title  and  nnmeroui  Wvodcuta,  4a. 

cUAbleUenNl. 

NATURAL    HISTORY   AND    CLASSIFICATION   OF   FISH, 

AM  I'll  nu  AVI,  and  KHn'ir.ES.    Ily  W.  Swaikrum,  B«i.    3  rota.  fcp.  8vo.  witb  nuraerooi 
Woodcut*  md  VifiiiflU-  Tillrs,  lis.  cloth  trttcrcd. 

HISTORY  AND  NATURAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  INSECTS. 

By  W.  Sw-ATNBOM,  Eaq.,  lud  W.  K.  9hl'cku&bd,  Eaq.    1  roL  fcp.  Stv,  nitb  ViffDCtte  Ittle 
and  Woodcuta,  <!■.  ctoth  iMterad. 

A  TREATISE  ON  MALACOLOGY; 

Or,  the  Natural  CUaaiAntion  of  SMls  and  Sliell-Aali.     By  W.  SwAixaoN,  8«(|.    I  vol.  ftp. 
Bto.  with  Viituctltf  Title  and  very  nameroua  lllaainitioai  on  Wood,  6a.  cloth  Ictlercd. 


«l 


CATALOG  CB    OF    NFW    WOIIKS 


Mktural  HlatoiT,  Zoolosyj  Ornithology,  ConcholocTi  ^c. 

HABITS  AND  INSTINCTS  OF  ANIMALS. 

By  W.SwAiNioff.Kaq.    I  vol.  ftrp.  Sto.  with  VIkmIIc  imt  bumrroua  WoodcnU,te.  cImIl. 

ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

CbifAjr  UmilbDloiry.  By  Charlbs  Watsktun,  Esq.,  Anibor  of  "  W&udennfi  in  SotiiN 
AidctKb."  With  tn  Aniotu^^npliy  of  ttie  Aatlior,  anil  ■  view  of  Wattou  UbU.  TturJ 
EdiUou,  /cp.  Sro.  Bm.  ctotb. 

THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE. 

A  IViiiulBr  lUiutntioa  of  fbe  Ocacral  Laws  anil  PbcnoEocna  of  CrMttom.     DyJonn  Uaiax 

Good,  M.T).  F.R.S-,«ec.    Third  Etlitkin.  c(MT«MpJ,  3  rol».  fcp.  9\t>.  9U.  doth. 
Cdnlrnt*.— Vol.  1.  Xalure  of  ibe  Malcrikl  World,  ui<11h«  Scale  of  OrgmniiMl  and  Unontvititnl 

Tribra  tl»t  btur  rruni  il. 
VttLS.  Nature  of  thr  Animate  World;  its pcciilUr  Fowcra  and  Rxtcrual  UclattoM;  Httu  of 

C«innuitiii.-aline  Iil<-a»  ;   FtiniiBlii^n  ofdorirly. 
Vol.  3.— Naturt-  u(  tliv  Mind ;  its  Unipral  FacuItiM  anil  Furnitarc 

LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  NATrR.aiST, 

On  llip  l^tudy  of  Naliiro  aiul  Natural  Tbcalnry.  By  J.  L.  Obummoxd,  M.D.,  ke.  Steaod 
KditiiMi,  ISmo.  with  lUuitraltODS  on  Wooil,  7a.  6d.  boards. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  RARER  BRITISH  BIRDS. 

Intrntird  a«  a  Hat>pl<'ni<mt  to  ]lrnri<rk.  Wliti  a  comi'Me  List  of  dynofiytiu.  Ity  T.  C.  ErYoVt 
Ejmj.,  F.L-S.  Z.S.    Bvo.  with  Dumcrous  Woodcata.  I0«.  6d.  boards ;  in  royal  svo.  31a.  board*. 

A  MONOGRAPH  ON  THE  ANATID.«  OR  DUCK  TRIBE. 

Bf  T.  C.  EvTDK.  fiaq.,  t.L-S.ZA.  4to.  with  M  PUtca  (aomc  coloared),  and  noiaennu 
Woa«li-at9,  r«.  cloth. 

A  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS; 

t>r,  DMcriplioiis  of  nil  tli«  Animals  txrlonfrini^r  to  th»  Oiua«-A  Mammalia,  Avea,  Reittilia,  An- 
plilbia,anil  riarm.  whirh  Itavc  li^ea  liitUcrtuobacned  in  thi:  Urttbli  Itlaiubi:  inclwliiuc  tb* 
DoneitlcatMl,  Natiiraliii-il,  ami  KstirjwtMl  .1i>er;Mi.  The  whole  aystcniaticaUy  amoved. 
By  the  R«t.  Lkonaho  Jkkvms,  M.A-  F.U9.,  See.    I  vol.  ti\a.  13s.  lwar^ls. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

fivo.    The  biat  |>art  iiuUisbcd  Ja  rart  1  of  Vol.  3,  nitU  6  Plates,  6s. 

TR.\NSACTIONS    OF    THE    ZOOLOGICAL    SOCIETY    OF 

U}NDON.  4la.  Tim  last  part  published  ta  Part  5,  VoL  3,  with  11  PltfM,  ITa.  «d.  cotoonA. 
and  13b.  plain. 

PROCEEDINGSOF  THE  ZOOLOO[CAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON, 

tivu.    The  last  part  pulilitliol  i«  Part  8  fvr  IMO,  As.  clvth. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  LINNEAN  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Ilie  last  iHut  pitlitishnl  is  Part  *,  voL  II.    ito.  wilti  9  Plaiea,  Xt. 


V.    BOTANY. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  PLANTS. 

(For  iiarticulars,  ux  pajfc  to  of  CauUajiu  Nu.  I.) 

HOHTUS  BIUTANNICUS: 

A  Cnlakunie  ttf  all  the  l'laiit<i,  iiiiliyenoni  |o,  cii1tl«alp«l  in,  or  Intiwltice^  into  Btitain.  SdtUd 
by  J.  C,  LouooK.  F.L.!}.,  &c.    3d   Kdilion,  willi  Sup|>lcnienta.^l.  lls.U.cluUi. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 

nyJoiin  LiNDLKT,  Ph.D.,  F.K  8..  T..S.  With  (I  Cupfwr  PtatM,  and  ntioteruua  Wood  Ba- 
gmvinp.    3d  Kdition,  with  cvrmtiuni  mid  hiljiiitoiih  addltioiiH.    IHs.  rlutb. 

A  NATURAJ-  SYSTEM  OF  BOTANY; 

Or,  a  Sysletnaltc  Vjewoftlie  Urjnoiial ioi>,  Nalnral  Affinttirs,  sntl  0<«ffratihiral  I>iatrib(rtki«, 
of  the  nhole  Vetcetabir  KloKdoin  ;  itirether  with  the  use*  of  ihp  moat  imiioriani  ^twin  in 
Medicine,  Uie  Arts,  atid  Rural  ur  Uomriitic  ICronnmy.  Ily  Joti:'  LiM>t.KY,  Pb.It.,  p.H.^, 
L.9.,&c.  3d  Kdttlon,  with  numerous  additions  and  corrections,  and  s  complete  Uti  o( 
Ceitera,  with  thfirsyaOQTnii,    SVO.  IBs.  ctotb. 


,PR1KTED    FOR    LONGUAN,    HHOWN,    AND    CO 


Bot«a]r* 

FLORA  MEDICA;       ~         -  — 

A  JhiixnirAl  Acr«ant  of  kII  Ibc  inwit  iroporUnt  Plants  itsrd  in  Mrdidttf ,  Fii  <.lijr(;nii)t  Puis  of 
(he  World.     UyJuHN  Lihdlst,  Ph.D.,  F.ILS^&c.    1  vol.  Rro.  18s.  ckiUi  lettered. 

SCHOOL  BOTANY; 

dr.  an  KxpUnatioD  n(  iIk' CiMiraii:lcr9  nnd  Diffrfrncr*  of  th«  priiirk(in[  Nittaral  Clusri  iri<l 
Ordvra  vf  PIaiiCs  bclotiipiii;  to  (lie  riom  of  Uuropp,  in  the  UoUtnicsl  Clus  111  cation  of  !>■ 
Camdullk.  For  Ihe  ii«e  at  Htinti-tita  pnftarltiic  fur  their  martirularioii  eiatnlrmtlnn  in  the 
UnlTrrntr  ofLondoat  and  applicabtp  to  ikitaoical  titu'ty  in  itt^ucral.  Uy  Juua  LixtiLitT, 
Pli.U.,  K.R.8.,  &c.    I  v^ctl.  frp.  Svo.  nltti  upwarda  ot  1«0  Wooiicuta.    C*.  clulh  lettered. 

A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BKITISH  FLORA, 

Arrwijred  accorOinif  to  the  N«tuntl  Onl^n.  Containini^  Vnacalam,  or  Flowering  Planti. 
Id  Kdiilon,  wilb  Dumcrou*  additious,  correctious,  auiil  Lmprovemrnta.  Hy  John  Likolky, 
Pli.D.,  F-R-S.,  &c.    1  vol.  ftp.  Svo.  lOa.  Ctl.  cXuth  Icttcrvd. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  BOTANY. 

By  .Sir  J.  S.  Smitu,  late  Preaideiit  of  the  Linn  can  Society.  Wh  Edition,  conrctedj  in  which 
the  object  of  fimiib'i  "  tirammar  of  Ititany"  ia  coinblnnt  with  (hat  of  the  "  IntTOdurtiuii-" 
By  Sir  William  Jackhon  Huukkr,  K.H.,  L.L.D,,  &C,  a  toL  Bto.  wUb  36  SUel  Plato, 
16a,  cloth ;  niib  Colaorcd  Plaiea,  ^1.  1^.  ed.  cloth. 

THE  BRITISH  FLORA; 

C<jinpri«nir  thi>  yinwerlnit  PInuts  and  tlM^  Femi.  By  Sir  William  Jacksor  Hookeb,  R.H. 
LUD.  Sv(k4lb  Ktlitltin,  nltti  Platita,  rontainlnjf  tta  Flfuira,  tUtutratire  of  ibcOraneaftDd 
UmbcUIdnroua  Plants,  12a.  cloth  ;  or  culoumi,  iGa.  cloth. 

*.*'  In  UU*  «dltMa  all  tlw  iMVlT-4k*ci'tvrr.l  JiuMiH  «r>  Inlnxlucid.  The  Unwtv  umntrtDnil  ti  r<ilk<re4  la  tbt  t*tT 
Drttaworki  bnl  ta  Um  Aiv-rwlia  m  Kim  Uw  UiUKUnul  >UUu  Niluitl  Unlan,  hIUi  *  U>1  of  Um  QiaMa,MluiUi 
tn  tlw  ptmt  wbmn  thry  ur  dmatbtd. 

Vol.  I[.  Part  1,  of  ihe  above  (CKvrrouAMiA),  Bvo.  Ha.— Vol.  II.  Purl  a(Ft;KOi),  comjilrting 
Uicnork,  by  Sir  Vi.J.  IIuokkk,  and  llio  IWv.  M.  J.  BaaxaLkv.    JSro.  ISa. 

MUSCOLOGIA  BRITANNICA, 

Containiiiir  Uic  Mo>»ok  of  Umt  Itrttnin  and  Iroland,  ayateniB  tic  ally  tfrati|[cd  and  deacribed ; 
with  ['tatea,  illaBimiivc  of  ihe  cbaiicler  of  the  Oeners  and  i^pedFa.  Hy  9ir  W.  J.  Hookkb 
and  T.  Taylor,  U  D.  P  US.,  &c.  3d  fidilkin,  byo.  ciiUri;cd,  lli.  ftd.  plain  t  ^3.  la. coloured. 

ICONES  PLANTARUM  ; 

(>T,  Pignres,  with  brief  i:ii-«cnp(ivc  Ctinmctcnt  and  Itemarka,  of  New  and  lUrc  Plant*,  tetocled 
from  the  .\ulhor's  llcrbarianj.  Dy  Sir  W.  J.  Iluoaaa,  K.U.  IX.U>  tx.  i  vols.  evo.  with 
4M  IlatCi,  ^i.  las.  cloth. 

THE  ENGLISH  FLORA. 

By  sir  Jamkb  Bdvtakd  Smith,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  bile  Prealdent  of  tbo  Unimaii  Socirty,  &c. 

t  vol*,  avo.  «3.  IZa.  UnnlM. 
COnlentK  :— Vols.  1.  to  IV.  thcFLowKRiNo  PtAKTiand  llic  Fhrkb,  ^Xia. 
Vol.  V.  Port  I,  Itte.— Ckyitouauia;  cuinprialDg  the  Muases,  Ue]<«iie«,   Licliena,  Cbaraow, 

KDd  Alpr.    by  tiir  W.  J.  Hooi  Kn. 
Vol.  V.  Part  3,  tSa.— The  Fu^ioi — roinplHlnjc  the  work,  by  Sir  J.  W.  UooKka,  mid  the  Hev. 

M.  J.  Bkhkklky,  P.L.^.  Sic. 

COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  ENGLISH  FLORA. 

3d  EiUtion,  wiUi  AddillODaandCorrecUOH.    ily  DIr  W,  J.  UooKsi.    Iimo.  7a.  Ad.  dMlL 

THE  SAME  IN  LATIN. 

5th  Edition.  13i»o.  7s.  6d. 

AN  ENCYCLOP.iiDIA  OF  THE  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  OF 

GRK.\T  naiTAlN,  Xallve  and  Forf.icii,  SrientiAcally  and  Populnrty  Di-icrlbcd;  with  (heir 
Prapa<iaiun,  CuUurr,  and  Unea  in  the  .^Jta;  and  with  Klgurrt  of  nearl)  all  Ihe  tfperJe*. 
Abrlitt^ml  from  (he  tari^  Kilition,  and  nilBple<l  for  the  tine  of  Nur»rrynicn,  Qanlmc^ra,  and 
Foreati^TB.  HyJ.C-L.orDON,F  L.!i.  In  ]  very  thick  rol.  8vo.  with  upwanla  of  3000  envravliiga 
on  wood,  jf3.  )0«.  cloth. 

Tlie  original  work^Vrboretiiniet  Frolicettint  Dritanninini}mavbe  had  in  B  volt.  Svo.  wiUi  above 
4C0  avo.  Plalea  of  1  reel,  and  upwards  nf  3SO0  Woodcuts,  ^10.  cloth. 

HORTUS  LIGNOSia  LONDINENSIS: 

Oft  a  Catalogmr  ot  all  the  Usneoua  Planta  cultivaln!  la  the  nelgUtoiirbood  of  LodiIod.  To 
whkh  are  added  their  uRoal  price*  in  Nunrriea.     By  3.  €■  Lotiuow,  F.L.9.  kc.    8>'o.  7a.  fid. 


CATALOGUE   OF    MBV    VOBKS 


Xoteny. 


THE  EASTERN  ARBORETUM; 

Or,  Rrfprtir  "f  Il<'iiiArka1ili-  Tni-*,  SMta,  OardeiM,  he.  in  t^r  Counlr  of  Norfulh.  nnh 
PwIwIbi  fKrIineiitUjiu  of  llw  llrilLitk  Sytra.  By  Jamxb  CiKtaoa.  IlIuAnitnl  by  50  Urawmpi 
erf  Tree*,  rt<::lii.-(l  dd  co;»pi'r  liy  H.  Nixhah.    Svn.  17i.  (icLcJoUi. 

FIRST  STEPS  TO  BOTANY, 

ttil^uilnl  u  piiptitBr  llluHlrallnni  of  thi>  Sc^nCO,  loKlinc  lo  iU  ttltxtjr  aa  ntrptncb  of  gnti'tnl 
cilucaliuu.    fty  J.  L.  1>kijmmomi,  M.1>.    41h]{dll.  IXtuo.  nitli  nuiu«rvua  Woodcuta,  9«.  Ms, 

PICTORIAL  FLORA ; 

Or,  Britisb  Botany  <l(>lini-iit«><l,  in  ISOO  LitbOfrrmphlc  I>r«wlti(rm  of  ill  the  SpvclM  of  Pltmnine 
nanu  imllfrrnotit  xo  Orrsi  Brttaln  i  illuttimtiiiir  tbe  dcscrlptire  norlia  ou  CoflUb  Botuiy  or 
Iluoki.-r,  L<iidl<-v,  i<iuilti,  Sec.    lly  MtM  Jackbom.    Svo.  13s,  clotb. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

..,,,  )  >  •  !>ii,  f,p.  Kvn.  wliha  n«iM,7«.««l.cU>tb;  witb  tbe platei  eoloimd,  lit.  cloth. 

.>  nxk  M  it,  mal.!*  (UUran  aad  jo«M  pwwa*  In  vitiun  ■  kauatMln  of  tb*  nRriAhlr  ntadartkiM  i' 
!'i,  hj  LnltiMucnu  lo  th«B,lB  ■  fkjBillar  nuiuirr.tlvpnMtpl**  of  Ihi  i  liwiii  ftiMnB  nf  lloMaf .     T** 
!j —  ,,.,.,,.....     : —  ^nuinwoi  ollJaim  It  bHr^f  •m|«Mir4  ^  ■  tt«tn>  plMrt  jrf  cth  bIm^  mUk  *  bw  «  >/vpbcnB,  w  «■» 
mlMftiil,  »ftJ  tll^MUAUd  fc^  Wl  HHpo'iOKi  ■  ibMt  anviuil  ii  aiMnl  nt  •sine  of  Uiv  i«1acir*l  Mllffn  •■■'Oca  . 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL 

Itiiiwiy  Ry  J.  H.  Hknamiw,  M.A,  F.L.iJ.  &c.  1  vul.  l(.-p.  &to.  with  Vl^elK  Tlile,  ui«l  nearly 
7C  WcoIcuU,  Qs.clolh  IvttcreU. 


V.    RELICION,   THEOLOGY,   Ike. 


THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT: 

nttti  ro(>iDtu  KtifTliftli  Nuica,  Crillnl.  PkJlolOfflr«l,  and  RxpTftiUlnfT.  Uy  (li«  Ufv.  !<.  T. 
RLuouriKLK,  I>.1>.  r.S.A.    3d  K(lji.ltiiprovcil,'i rail.  8TO.  With  nMa|>orrali^it>r,  10*.  rloib. 

COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  GREEK  TESTAMENT; 

Willi  KntfUali  NotM.  By  tlie  lUw.  8.  T.  Ui.oOMriitLi*,  P  D-  :J4l  Kdition,  *ruh  Map,  Ita.  Oil. 
clotb  It-ttcml. 

GREEK  &  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT ; 

Kipc^inlly  ailapti-d  to  lliir  uar  nf  Collt*j(r«.  ami  the  llliflter  Gajat*  in  Pnblic  SchuoU;  liiit  aim 
ililpnrini  s<t  ■  cuiivciiieni  Manual  fur  Uibltrnl  Students  in  i^nmt.      Ry    Dr.   Bloom  pti:Lb.      ij 
Kcp.  flvu.  9«.  clotli  lelUTfl. 

GREEK  &  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  K.  RiiBiNaoK,  U.D.  Author  of  "»ihli(.-al  Reavuvhes."  Eilil«<l,  with  careful  nrriaion, 
mrrprtiona,  Acf.  by  Uif.  Ri-v.  Dr.  DtooMviBLO.    1  irol.ftTO.  isa.  cloth  ItUtrred. 

THE  FAMILY  EXPOSITOR; 

Or,  a  l*Krsi)1ii]iJU>  ami  Veraion  of  the  Nttir  Tvatamf iit :  wilh  Critical  Notes,  ind  a  Pntriicul 
i mprciVMnwit  nfetu-U  Hf-rtjnn.  Hy  P.  Dikitnuinr.K,  D.t>.  To  whirh  li|>reli««d,R  U fit  of  lltr 
AutlMr,  by  A.  Kirns,  1>.D.  r.K.ti.  vud  ii.A.    Nnr  HdiUnn,  4  voIa.  8vo.  ^1.  IIU.  cloth. 

THE  CONTINUOUS  HISTORY  OFTHELIFE ANDWRITINGS 

OK  ST.  l*MM.,OD  IhphaAiitnf  tt>n  AdKi  with  Intcrratary  MAtlrrof  Sacrr^l  Narrntiw,  iiippli^il 
trvm  the  Kpi»l]e»,  aiitl  eUicfdiiteil  In  ncrniiioDal  UiMcrtationn  :  rrith  Ibr  Horn-  Paiilitur  of  l>r. 
I'alC)-,  in  n  morr  comnrt  nliliikii,  nulijoiot-il.  Ity  Jamiis  Tatr,  M-A.  CAtion  HeaiiiFotutry  nf 
t^t.  I'liul'*.    8vi>.  mih  Map,  13<^,  cinib  MtPfMl. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY; 

Conluntiig'  Uw  I>octnne«,  niilirn,  Ariimmitioni,  ami  ConvolAtiotia  af  tlic  Clirlatian  RaU^iOB. 
By  JoKfl  OUBfiB,  M.D.  K,ll.H.    &lb  Edition,  I'iiao.  7a-  UU. 

i:ONTBNT>. 

Man  t«  cr«Bl«il  for  b  future  iftitD  ef  llappineia  t  nn  the  MMna  by  whlrli  a  Fntnra  Kmi?  of 
Happincat  >•  proounod ;  of  nlul  ii  rniiiinvl  of  Mail  Ittst  hr  may  oblaJii  a  Future  ^lat«<  or 
Happlnntd;  nf  the  Nature  nf  the  Piiliircytatc  of  Hapiiin''** ;  ofllie  I'reparulioii  Cm  tin-  Ptitiirp 
HUle  of  llapiriiwM  i  ofrcriwnal  HiiliM  ;  of  llebirivc  Dutic*  i  of  the  Duties  Mtu  one  lo  Ood  i 
of  th*  AdnotiiUona  and  ContoUlionH  olTonled  by  the  C'hrialian  Kelicini. 


DB  tuHOUAN,   BROWV,  AMD   On. 


S4 


KcU|:l0D,  ThaoloBT,  die. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  HYMNS  AND  T'SUMS, 

For  l^jblii'  ind  Ph^*Bt4^  Woi^iji.  Ht^lKrU-i)  bimI  |iri-|iar»il  by  A.  Kirrtl,  D.U.,  Akkakam 
niiKS,  D.l)..  thfl  Ktv.  TiioUAS  Jek*i»,  «n«l  tliP  R«v.  T  Moroak.  To  which Isarlilwl,  •> 
HuprLGMRWT.    Net*  Edition,  roTrecte<l  xnd  iniprovml,  \9mQ.  it.  bound. 

THE  NEW  DEVOUT  COMMUNICANT, 

Accnnlinir  to  theClturcl)  of  EnxlBnil ;  roiitninliLR  au  Aecouut  of  the  luttitulioa,  Praycn,  and 
Mcilitaltpn*,  drfurc  Ktid  alttr  the  All  mini  atratlnn,  anil  n  Companion  at  the  Lcrnl's  Tabic.  Hy 
llir  Hi-it,  Jamks  Fuhd,  U.D.  7th  Edition,  ISnio.  li.  Cd.  bounil  in  cloth,  wilh  pit  olj^n; 
tcp.  Bva.  as.  Cd.  hnnnd. 

PRAYERS  FOR  FAHIILTES : 

ConsistinfTora  Fonn,  ^hnri  ^ut  roniprplirnsivr,  for  Ihe  Mornili;  Mid  Bvenlnf  of  rfOTdAy  in 
ih^wM-k,  St>lM:tcdtj>-tt]i-lat<.-li.  l'KAit<ioK.  r>.1i.  Manerofsidnpy  Sn>9eiCaUqre,CuDbrid)tc. 
To  wbicli  ii  prpfixHl,  n  Iliognptiical  Mrtuuir  uf  lliv  Bdiior.    New  EdtU  I8IIM.  Si.  6d.  cl.  Mt'd. 

A  CENTURY  OF  CHRISTIAN  PRAYERS, 

On  FAITH.  HOPE,  and  CHARITY'-,  with  t  Mi>ruinit  mid  EvcniDjc  DerotlOD.  By  the  Rcr. 
Jamka  Fuhii,  U.U.    SdEditioa,  iamo.  4«.  cloth. 

THE  SUNDAY  LIBRARY: 

ContBiuinf  nearly  Onr  iluniln-d  i^rrmonii  by  tiit  fullowinc  cminmt  DivlDei.  With  Noln,  &r. 
bjr  UivRcr.T.  F.  Dibpin,  DJ).    6  vob.  fcp,  8ro.  with  SU  rortreitat  30a.  cloth. 

Jl..   W   i<mm  (of  XatlMil) 
■      C.  W.  l^te«.      ' 


AivhtfL  t.a«naM 

Bp.  IllnaMHrliJ 
"^  Itnj 

"     lUhM- 

■•   llvtvrt 
"    Iloinr 


Itn.  llHfittiicrar^ 
"    Uwit 

■•    J    H.  Munam 
•■   Tm  UiMrrt 

Drui  Clundlvr 


Ar(lulr*<(ui  N*tr* 

tVofawf  in.l(c 

rou 

Haflr.  Anb.  AImliU 

llf  nuir 

"     1 .  tlrlikMi 

"   (Inlnci* 

"    Jiwhnl  <;ttpui 

'•     C.  Ilinlu 

•■    l'.r. 

•■      J,  Krotrt; 

"  aboukwarth 

*•     A.  brim 

IMI.  Hltnua 
"      H.  U..n-liMd 

Tlintfiu  Kf«««fl 
••      J.  11.  t'l'** 

"    litonu  T»*«»oa. 


ORIENTAL  CUSTOMS, 

Aii|>lli-(t  to  till?  Illustrntiun  uf  tlii>  Sarral  St-ripturm.  Dy  SakubL  Burdkr,  A.M.  Sd  KitJt. 
with  BildilioiLs  fri).  Bvc,  St.  «d.  clulli  lettered. 

HoLi«o«  and  T^nta— Marrioei"— ChUdren— S«vanl» — Food  and  Driulc— Hreaa  nnd  Clothlnj— 
IVtnFitta  ojid  Viiillin];— Ainti«Kinciit«— Itookit  and  I-rlU-r*— HMpiUlity— Travrllinff— fU'BpPct 
inij  llunnur— 'A^Hruttun*— f^ltlo  And  lieafttn— Bird*,  Inirrta,  and  llr-jiidoa—Krdil  and  wine 
— Kin){s  uud  O uvL-rniiu'iit^ War— lliniahmpnta—ltclLKiun- -Time  atLii  !ie;i>tutw-~Mrilidna— 
Funcrali,  Ac. 

THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Pbili>BO]ililcallyc.-4>iiaideri;d.    By  Aharon  Ttra»K«,F,S.A.  H.A.iJ.L.     NewBiUt.3  M))B.8Tn.49». 

Vid.  I  considers  the  Crvation  and  Synlrm  of  the  I£arth,  and  uf  its  Vcitelab1«  and  Aniuiol  ilAcra 
and  Material  Lavia.  and  Koruiaitoo  iif  Mankind. 

Vul,  2.  the  UlTineKeonomy  in  ilR  sitecial  Relation  10  Mankind,  ami  in  ilii"  |ifliji;f,  and  ilie 
llitlory  of  lluinaii  AlTairs  ; 

Vul.  3,  tb<!  l*rDviKiuiiK  fur  tbe  IVroel  nation  and  Sunrart  of  the  Ilaman  Uacp,  the  iJivine  Syalem 
of  our  Social  rumbinnllons  anil  tbfSui>«rnaturar Histoiyof  tbe  World. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  TlIK  DELUGE  ; 

ViiidiraUiitc  Ihe  ^Si-ri^durnl  Arrminl  frnin  the  l>i>ul>Lt  wbich  have  rrrrtitly  l»e«D  root  upon  Ulty 
GcalL'((ical  ^|iocic1nliDn>.    By  tlie  Rev,  L.  Vaknon  IlAacuUHT.    3  vola.  Svo.  36a.  ch>Ui  Ictt'd. 

LETTERS  FROM  AN  ARSENT  GODFATHER; 

Or,  a  Compi'ndium  af  Rellgloiu  luMructioii  far  Young  I'ersoua.  Uy  tlie  Rev.  J.  B.  Riddle, 
M.A.    Fcp.  Wo.  9«.  Cloth  iwwred. 

DISCOURSES  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  POINTS  OK  THE 

aoCINIAN  CTONTllOVKRSY— the  Unity  of  Uml,  and  thcTrinity  of  HrmoiM. in  llip  Godhead; 
tbcSuitrtrmi- IHvinUy  of  J*w«  Wiri-^t ;  the  Pm  triiieof  the  Atoi^ement ;  ibr  (.'briatinnCbainc- 
ter.  fee.    Ily  Ralph  Waxdlaw,  D.D.    Sth  l£dition,  Hro.  ISa.  clolh  Uttered. 

SERMONS,  BY  DR.  WARDLAW. 

Svo.  12a. 

A  SEARCH  INTO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

In  order  to  trace  Its  rUim  nf  hcinir  the  Itepocitnry  of  l>iYi»r  Commiinifalitiiu.  By  Jusarii 
IIl-mk,  Translator  oS  "  Danto'i  Inferno."    l\Mt  Rro.  7a.  riiilti  IcKernl. 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE, 

Newly  Tmnalntrd  fmni  the  UriRinal  Het>r*w  only. 


By  J.  BRU.AMY.    4to.  I^rts  )  lo  6. 


CATALOGUB   OY   NEW   WORKS 


VII.    ARCHITECTURE,   ANTIQUITIES,   PRACTICAL 
MECHANICS,  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE   INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 

Knfii)«n-K,    4ta.     Vol.  II.  with  Twrnty-ttirr«  flnnly  t^nffTHVol  PUlca,  in  clolh,  3Sa. 


.Veronal  of  the  nrtilTP  oyer  the  5f  vi*™,  n^w 
the  Tdwd  or  Tffwke^liury,  i<i  the  ('Miritr  tif 
{) louceatrr,  deaiirticil  by  Thoiiini  Tclfon),  and 
MT*-t*d  iindpr  hi«  Siiprrii.lpnricnce,  by  Mr. 
W.  Mu-koniif,  M  Imt.V.K. 

A  8<Tir*  of  KiprrimrnU  on  ilifffn-ni  klndi  of 
Anicric«n  Timlicr.  lly  W.  I>niiii90D,  V.m\. 
Lieut-  llnykl  F.ninniH*n.  P.K.S.  A.Invt.r.R. 

On  tbe  Ap[tlira!ion  of  8l««ni  a«  •  Mutiny 
Pnwrx,  roatltlcrrd  etpectally  *vllt>  ryfcn-nct 


arid.  Yorkstiirr.    dnicned   bihI   erected   by 

WllliKm  llul?,  tUq.,  ,\.ln*t.r.K. 
A^riMurRxprrimrtila  on  tbv  IHrenjcth  n(  Oxt 

Iron.      Br  the  l«i«  VnaciM  Bnmah,  Ksq., 

M.lnot.C.E. 
Oil  mtnln  FnrmHof  l>ianuotivc  Rnginca.     Br 

Kilward  Wv^mIs,  Fjh). 
Acrount  and  l>MiFripth>D  ot  Youstwl  Oritlxr. 

dCMcnetl  l>y  Alcxnuder  Nliunio.     Hy  John 

ICinnn.  Eaq.,  A.lnat  C.K. 


to  the  vconuny  oT    AhDo«pluTic  (ind    Hieli    On    the   RvKpormlion    at   WbIm-  from    StMU 


Botlm.    Br  Jofeiah  I^arkuB.  Km.,  M.IiiiI.C.B. 

Accovinl  of  a  Mufhinn  for  C'tmtlDit  •••'I 
Urepcninic  iinall  Kivcr?.  in  umr  im  Lhe  Litllr 
Wotir  lUver,  Kmt.  By  Sir.  W.  B.  U»y», 
Grkd.Init.C.E. 

Uif-criphon  of  tbe  PerpciidirMlu'  Liftk  for 
pMMtiiic  DoaU  ftam  one  Lev«l  af  Cwwl  to 
ftBOthcT,  tm  erected  on  ttie  Qnuwl  W«atem 
Canal.    By  Jninei  Green,  Saq.,  H^IimlCK. 


Preaiure    jfteain.      Uy    Geonfc    Holwtrrthy 
pKlnt<T.  Rs.|..  M.liiM.C.K. 
l>e«rri|Ki(]ii    of    Mr.    Hrnry  Guy'a   Method  of 
ririnjC  m   true  Sptxrir^l   Fiziirr  to   Balfti   n( 

Cotnniunicated  by  Uryan  Dankln,  lUfi-,  V.P. 

Inst  C.B. 
tin  the   KxpAOtive  Action  of  Steam  in  some  of 

tlie  PuiiiuiiiK  Knicini'n  «l  the  CuniiKU  Mines. 

Uy  WiUiam  Jory   Henwood,    Uau.,    f-ii-.S., 

Secrrlary  of  llic  Royal  Oeoloricnl  Society  of 

tlomwalL  H.  M.  Auaye^Maaterof  Tin  m  thf 

Dncliy  of  Cornwall. 
On  the  Kfferli»e  l^jwer  of  the  Hi|th  Preaaure 

Rx|«nBU'et'-un<leiiftinK  Knxinn  in  Uaeataouie 

Of  Uie  Comiali  Muiea.  by  Thoww  Wickatecd, 

Bm|^  M.liMt.ClL    A  Letter  to  tbe  Prealdeot. 
Oeacrimion  of  the  Drop*  itsort  by  tbe  Stanhope 

and  lY^c  Railmeiil  (TomtMny.  for  the  Khip- 

ineut  of  CoaU  at  Soiitb  tibieldj.    By  llKtmaa 

K.  Ilarrlnon.  K*f|..  M.ln-t.C.K. 
On  thr  Prldciplr  and  Comtruction  of  RAlIiran 

of  L'OTilfnuou"  llpnrinrii.    I)y  John  Reynoluii, 

K«i..  A.ln^l.C.K. 
Woo«Ifii  Undjte  over  llie  River  Caldcr,  at  Mir- 

V«t,.  111. 

Vol.  s.  Part  I  (<a->— 

On  Steam  Duilrrs  and  ^lenm  Kncinn     J)y  Joajlih  PArke*. 

Vtil.  3,  Part  3  (7«.  MJ— 

Tlte  CVinrln>l<Tn  of  Mr.  l^i^knl•  |mper.  |     of    Tnrf,   and 

On    the    PrriwratiuD,    Proixrtii;*,   and    Uaoa  I      Williama. 

Vol.  3,  Part  3  (wiih  Eifht  llatea,  13».>— 


witb  a  l>c9CTfi>tloa  uf  a  Reri|trocaung  IJ^t. 

HyJ  T.  Hmitii,  Ibq..  Captain  Madraa  Kn;!- 

neer*.  P.K.ii,  A.Inat.U.K. 
'  RxrMrrtiutrnia  on  tbe  Fk>w  of   Water  throujli 
I      Small  Pipea.    Ity  W.  A.  l*roria,  K»q.  M.Inot. 

Bzpertmenta  on  the  Power  of  Men.  By  ioahua 
Fielil,  KMi..  V.P.lnat.C.K.  KR-CS. 

lYrtirtilara  of  lh<*  Con«i  ruction  of  Itte  Flmatinj; 
Brittle  lately  niatilitthed  acroM  the  Hautoaie, 
brtwiH-n  Torp«>tiit  in  the  Conoiy  of  Ctimwall, 
fetid  l>e\'otinort  In  Devonshire,  lly  JajBca  M. 
llenilcll.  K*^.,  M. loot. C.B  ,&c.  kc. 

Aiijiciidlx— Omccra,  Memberi,  4!C. 


Ttirf    Cok*.      lly    C.    Wy« 


An  Invevtl^lion  into  (he  Puwi-rof  Lucouiutiie 
Kncine*,  am)  the  Krrt-cta  i)n}<lu<~e4l  liy  that 
IinwiT  al  difTer^'Ht  Vclocili*-*.  By  P.  lUrlow, 
K.K.S. 

UeMrription  of  a  Sawing  Machine  for  Cutting 
Railway  Kara.    Uy  J.Ciljrnn.  F.K.S. 

On  the  Kspanaion  of  Arrbea.    lly  O.  Reiinie, 

I)piirri|>llon  of  the  State  of  tbe  Riivfienftion 
Urv.li;e  at  Monlroiie,  oAer  it  liai  hem  rrn- 
ilered   impaualiLo  by  the  hurrirji^e  of   Ifir- 


ih  Oct.  I83tj;  with  Remarks  nn  the  Cm- 
•itnirtion  of  that  and  other  riiutprnkhin 
BriJifM,  in  referiM>ri>  to  itir  Ai-Iion  i>r  Vloleut 
OalM  of  Wind.     !ly  tkilonrl  I'aili'y. 

On  the  rtiiiiply  of  Water  from  WVIU  In  the 
l/Oiidoo  [lan'in  :  with  an  Account  of  the 
SiDkjnit  (if  lb<-  Well  at  the  RruT\'oir  of  tbe 
New  lUrrr  Comnaiiy  in  the  llaiopatead 
Hoftd.     Ity  ».  W   Byhie 

Account  of  Grareacnd  Flcr.  By  W.  T.  Clart, 
y.KS. 


Vol.  J,  IVrt  4  {with  Four  Plnte«,  Ida.  Od.)— 
t>B    the  Action  of    flteaiit  in  (*orniah  Mingle  i  On   the   IxH-antolive  En^nea   of   the  Ixmdon 

Ptttnpinit  Enninpa,     Hy  J.  I'urkta,  and  Itlrminsliaio  Hailway.    My  E.  Bufy. 

On  Srtlinjs-ont  Railway  OiirTen.    By  C.  Boume.  | 

Vol.  3,  Piirt  3  {wiih  Si-vm  Plotes  and  Three  Woodnita-dK) 
An    Acrounl    of   the    Mwle    of   ContrtTurtion  ^  Memoir  on  the  Prwrlicat>iltly  of  SkorfeninE  the 

nilof'tiMl  III  Hiiililini:  a  New  .^lone  Uridecover  I      Duration    of  Voyai^es    by  tbe    adantloQ  «f 

tlie  K'vrr  Ij^h.  at  ^^Imtfiird-Ip-Rov.    By  John  ,     Anxiliao'  St<-am   Power  to  Siilinc  VBWcla. 

Itahlry  Kj-iUiIbii,  Oia.l.lost.C.R.  |      Uy  Samuel  Srsxtant,  F  R.R,  U.liut.r-K. 

iMiwrtatioit*  on  ilu-  Kffivt  produceil  hv  Wind    On  the  Prrciin'iive  iir  InstantaneuQa  Actkni  ot 

on   llie  :>iia|)en.tiiin    Bridge  orer  the' Meuiii        Sltani  and  nther  Aeriform  Flnida.    Uy  Jottah 

dlrail,  mure  eaim-lalty  a*  relates  to  Ihp  In-        Parkr-n.  M.lnM.C.E. 

jiirlca  auataintd  by  tlie  lUiadwayn  (hiring  the    On  the  Cin  iimttntice*  under  wbieb  Rs|tlMi0ns 


Storm  of  January  7,  ls3a,  loKi-tlirrwitU  brief 
Nntio^  of  \ariimB  Sui;xefltn>ti&  fur  Repoinni; 
the Utnirlure.  By  «.  A,  i'nivi-,  M.Iii«t  t:.K. 
Account  of  the  Alteratlou«  niaileln  thei^ruc- 


frt'i|iifiilly  I'ttur  in  :nteain  Botlcn.  and  Ite 
tJieC-aiiMii  to  whirJi  tuch  Kxploaionft  viay  be 
aaaiinied.  By  Cborlea  SdialThaeuU,  M.P., 
Aaaoe.lnat.C.K. 
Remarks  on  the  L>uty  of  tbe  Steam  Eiifrtnea  em- 
ployed in  the  Minea  of  Cornwall  at  dUreeenl 
nenuds.    By   John   A.    Euya,    Aaaoc.    Imt. 

Inilf*  loV«jluine»I.:!.l>wl3. 
Botlom,  lined  in  Knevatin^  Rock  from  the  i  IjHt  of  tin- C'ouia'il  and  of  tbe  Member*. 
Navijta'ile  Channel  of  tho  River  RibhtKj  liv- 1  (Jrneral  Titlta.— CauIetilA  Ud  lutrodttctioa  tO 
Biftned  for  the  lUbble  Navicatlon.    By  liavld       Velum  S. 
StCTcnaoD,  C.B.,  EdinburKh. 


turenf  the  Mcnai  Hriil:;^.  tiuriuR  t?ic  Kr)iMrt).  ' 
in  con*emicnce  o(  the    Damajce   it   n^MVeil 
fraw  the  Cinte  of  January  7,  lK3i).    By  Tlwuina  i 
Jamea  Maude,  flmd.lnftt.C.K.  < 

Deacriptiou  irf  a  CotTi'rdnm  uitRjitetl  to  ■  Hard 


Architecture,  AnUqalUes,  Prmetleml  MeChUklcfl,  kud  Civil  EoctnCerinir. 

GWILT'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

l&ec  Pijce  11  of  Cat»l0Kue  No.  I.) 

CREST'S  encyclop.i;dia  of  c[vil  engineering. 

(3m  Pajie  U  of  CsUlofpte  No.  l.| 

LOITDON'S  ENCYCLOPyEDIA  OF  COTTAGE,  FARM,  AND 

VILL.V  ARCHITKCTLKK.    <Sw  f^ge  11  of  Catalogue  No.  I.) 

A  TREATISE  ON  ROADS; 

Wht?rciii  thi-  Prtiidplf*  on  which  lUwiU  *lif>iiM  b4»fn«d«krecxplaiiir(1  intl  ntiurtrMri!  Ity  Mn" 
I'laim,  ^|)nriflra  lid  lift,  and  Ctifltracti  mmie  use  of  hy  Tlianifti  Tctfunl,  Kir|.  ao  tlic  llulylii'att 
Ronil.  tly  iliR  Itljflic  Hon.  Sir  Hkkhy  TAHMtLL,  Bart.,  Hon.  Mtrnb.  liiAt.Civ.  Kng.  Loudon. 
Srcoiit)  Bdition,  jfTcAtly  enlkrgnt,  wilh  0  litiyp  {tlittcs,  iCI.  1>.  clotb  lettered, 

A  PKACTIC  VL  TREATISE  ON  RAILROADS, 

An<!  INTKRUm  aiMMt'NlCATlOX  in  GliNERAI..  Contjuninir  numerous B«lH^menU on 
tfae  Power*  of  tho  Ini|>rt>vo<I  Loromollve  Rnsiitei,  ftnd  TuMca  of  Ibc  cuniparativc  Cu*t  of  Con- 
veymnc*  od  CnnaN,  RailxmyH,  and  Turrpiktr  ItiMulH.  15y  NicMut.AB  Wuuo,  Cotlivry  Vivwrr 
Hnob.  Init.  CiT.  Kng.  Bic.  Thin]  nlitiun,  very  sre&tly  enlwRtd,  vrlil)  13  lar^c  Flatn,  Wid 
acvend  uc«  VTowlcuU.    ^£-1.  I  la.  6d.  clvtb  lctt«n»l. 

AN    ATTEMPT    TO    DISCRIMINATE     THE     STYLES    OF 

AnCHtTKtrrUKK  in  ENUi^ND,  rram  tbc  t_'uii(]uut  to  ttic  lUfon nation  :  nitli  a  Sketch  iif 
tite  tirecian  an<l  BomMi  Ordcn,  Satire*  of  aamcraua  HrilMh  Killllc^a,  and  Komc  llcniariii  on 
tbe^  Architecture  of  a  part  of  Franaa.  llyTuoMxs  RitniifAM,  F.S.A.  Architect,  itb  edUian, 
iriih  very  considerable  additiojii,    lu  I  vol.  Bvo.  witb  la  Jiatra,  jTI.  la.  ctoth. 

THE  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

Uy  the  Kev.  II.  Mokklkv,  M.A.,  frofcMor  of  Natural  l1iilo«0)il)y  and  Atlronciiny  gii  Kltig'i 
CoUecc,  London  i  Author  of  l]lu«traiion«  of  Mechanic!, "  &c.    1  vol.  Bvo.    (In  the  Spritif.) 

MECHANICS  OF  THE  SCALE  AND  COMPASS. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  .MosiLsv-— (/>i  Me  Syrimg.) 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

Hy  the  Rev.  II.  Mohki.kv,  M.A. ;  Iipiii^  the  ttral  vnhimeof  "  niiiiatrnllonsof  SHenre,  l>y  t1u> 
Profetaora  of  Kin^'it  College."    3d  eiUtion,  1  v^il.  Svo.  ivith  niiiiieroua  Wothlcut^,  Ite.  cttilh. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE, 

Historical,  Pracllral,  and  Ikacripllve.  By  John  FARtv,  Kaclnecr.  4to.  Illiwtrated  by 
namtrouB  Woodcuta,  and  U  Co[)per>ptBte>.     ^i.  Sa.  in  boards. 

ANTIQUITIES   OF   IONIA.      P«bll..hedbTtheS.»rieiTofnilHl«r.ti. 
Part  I.  (iaiiwrial  folio,  villi  about  forty  plAtea.  tb6.  6«.)  conuinliiR — 
The  Temple  of  Bacchus  at  Tcoa;  the  Temple  I      DidynmU)  near  Milctua-,  and  ttie  Temple  at 
of  JUInervaat  Pricne;  the  Teioiile  of  Apollo  |     JnckLy. 

Paut  11.  [iuipertal  folio,  with  about  terenly  platei,  tCt.  69.)  coatMininK— 

DBsiiim  at  i^pbene ;  Fnjnnenia  of  a  Temple; 


Xaln  near  the  Port  of  Mgma :  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Paiielleaiua ;  Ti:mp4e  of  Minena  at  Siiiiiiiin  ) 
Tampla  ttf  Jupitrr  Nenueua,  near  Argiw; 
TOBplBOf  Ceren  Dl  P-leusi^  1  Arcli  nl  Myluasa; 
B^uelirc  at  Mylaaoa;  Column  ofaleniplei 
Hulnft  at  tlotH  i  Tbenlre  at  Stialonicca ;  Gym- 
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Tlieaitiv  ai  Mtlrlui;  Stadium  at  Lauilicea; 
Finn  of  tlie  Great  Ttiratre  at  l.aoilKiu: 
0)U)ii.inuin  ut  Tr.in«i  Tbi-mrr  nl  Jn  —  u-, 
The.ilrc  at  Pulara  ;  1  lieutrr  at  (JaKlcU  It<'--><> ; 
Tbcutrc  at  Teluteakua. 


['tnr.  111.  (ini]!, foK  with  sevcDty-riiiirfoliuEikgrnvlnfca  and  three  VlgrvettH,  ^&  BB.)cxmtaitiiilS^ 
Cnidua;  Apbrodtaiaa;  Patwa. 


VIII.  WORKS  OF  GENERAL  UTILITY,  POPULAR  MEDICAL 
AND  LEGAL  WORKS. 


THE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

An.l  LI  BKARY  of  R£FEKI!NCit :  contaiiiinu  n  new  and  enlari{«d  IHctionary  of  the  Fn?li«h 
lAnifiiAitF,  prtccdMlbyaCompendioua  Grammar,  Verbal  Otatinctionit,  iic;  a  nt-w  liiiivrr*Kl 
tiaieltfvr;  nConpendiotttCluaiicalUiellonaTy:  aCbrDnotoiricalAnalyaia ufGeiM-ndlliatory ; 
a  IMclionary  of  lawTcmui  fte.  iBc,  Hy  Sahl'Xl  SJAUKUKa.  New  Kdilioo,  fcp.  6vo.  M.  &d. 
cloth;  10a. fid.  bound, with B;ill«4sefl. 
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VfoTUu  of  G«uerkl  VUUtj,  Popolur  Kedtoal  nul  ttegwA  Works. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERAKY  TREASURY; 

A  Rcw  mt  popular  KtirycloiWHtia  i>r  th^  Iloll^s  I..Mtm,  &c.  coiuSeaMd  in  fbm,  funUiar  in 
■tyla,  and  copioaa  in  infoniiatiDn ;  ctobru-iii);  nn  cxicn&ivc  nufrt'  of  nt>)<t:H  in  Ijierkturc, 
S^ence,  and  Art.  The  wholfl  sumninded  wuh  MarRtosl  Notca,  conlainin;  cddcIm  Aula  and 
•ppropriaU!  obaerrationa.  By  Samdbl  UACKnxn.  1  tlOck  volume,  fq».  Sra.  lOa.  eWth 
lettCTVd;  19a.  bound,  with  gJUcdcm. 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY; 

A  new  and  <:oinplrli-  niirlinnary  of  Uafvcrval  Uloirrapliy,  conaistiDcof  ti>c  lives  of  Eminrat 
IVreona, front  tV  t-Urhrnt  IVrlod  of  lliatorir  to  thoycwr  1841.  Hy  ■''«urxLM*trMDn.  Kcw 
Edition,  with  Sui<plcmcnt,  fcp.  svo.  w.  ttd.  cloth  klicrtdi  KM.  Od.  bound,  with  frllt  edfca. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAJ'HY; 

Oompriiinx  a  Grneral  Introdiunory  Outline  of  Vnlwnal  Htitary,  Andcnt  and  Hodoti,  and  a 
oonplFU  S^ri^a  of  arfuu^t'  HUlortca of  tv«ry  Nalion  ibat«xUu.or  hat  exialcd,  in  iba  IViMiil ; 
dnvlov'iiK  ''**■''  ^»''  PruKms,  and  PrvacnC  Conililion,  the  Moral  and  SocM  Ctmvtrr  ot 
their  mpfv-llvf  inliabtUnlii,  thuftr  KrltKion,  ManncTV,  and  Cuatoou;  Infvthtir  with  Uw  Cm>- 
graphical  roaitioa  and  Cciaimt-rcial  Advanufccs  of  carlt  C«iintr)'  >  their  Natural  ProdtKtiotia 
aiid  General  statiktica.    Oy  Bamckl  Mal'Sobs.— /"/n  IKcprtu.) 

HINTS  TO  MOTHERS, 

For  thr  MBnaj[i>niClil  of  llritlili  ilurific  \\w  Pirriod  of  lYcj^naitcy  and  in  llir  I.y-inK-in  ftiMini; 
with  an  Expuiuiv  of  Pofmlar  Krrors  in  conOM-tion  wirh  tbooe  itubjtvts.  Uy  Thoma*  Hi-il, 
M.D.  Phy-«tci«n  Acrmirhnir  to  th<>  FiitKbary  Uidwifcn'  Inrtlluiton,  &c.  Sk.  3d  Kditioa. 
1  ral.  fcp.  Bvt>.  Ts.  clothe 

THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN, 

InHKALTHond  msKASK.    ByTiioMAH  Ht.Li^  M.l>.    Fqi.  sro.  7a.  doth. 

MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Ity  Hrkhv  Hoh^m>,  M.D.  F.R.Jt.  &c.  Fallow  at  the  Royal  Collpfp  of  Phynirlana.  Phyairinn 
Ifxtraontinary  to  ibc  <)ucca,  and  Pbytloan  in  Ordinary  to  Ilia  Rojnl  UigbneM  Priacc  Albrrt. 
3d  fidltloD,  1  vol.  evo.  lea.  cloth. 

COHTBHTa. 

On  Mi>i1Iral  EridrnK;  on  Hcri^ditary  Diiroac;  on  BIckUiis  In  Aflbellou  of  the  Brain;  im 
■-ii  liirirn-  ld^Iicini'i>i  Kir<>i!ta  of  Mi'itt.il  Atli'iktion  on  KodllyOrf[aBai  on  tVltnta  wtaena  INitirnt 
iii:ii  |[iiti;f  for  biiou-lf;  en  the  O)ain>ctjon  of  Cvrlaiii  DtneuM;  On  Uw  Abnw  of  Pnr^tive 
M.ihrin.-*;  nn  Mrth<KlH  of  Pn>M:ri|itlon;  on  Oo»t  and  the  Ua<>  of  Colchicnm ;  on  anmr  anii- 
l-FM'l  |)i->.'A>D«'<t  of  th4-$i>in<>,  on  Ib•^  DralnaaaDcnibleOfxan:  on  Miinp  Points  in  tbi- Pniliukiry 
ut  tlict.'ulon:  on  the  E|iid«ni>cIuflDt>nxaaof  LateYenra;  onDroamm^,  Inaanity,  Into.vintioa, 
Ac. ;  on  Miircurifll  Molidnra ;  on  tbr  FUrrriw^  nf  Rc'Aptmtlon  ;  Method  tif  Imiutry  aa  to  (^on- 
laitton;  on  Ibc  ML-dtcnl  Tn.-«tmcnt  of  Uld  A|;c;  on  the  Uac  of  Knirllci;  on  thv  Uacatir 
l^iloenla  \  0)1  Moiiiid  Actlona  of  lnt«nnlttent  kind  -,  on  I>ict  and  Diaordcra  of  DiffiBation  ;  on 
Irtswwrs  coninwnly  occurring  but  One*  In  l^fe;  ou  the  U»«  of  OpialM;  on  Sl«epi  on  the 
[iiflufnrpnfWrathi'r  ill  Relation  to  IJiamw;  on  Time*  an  an  Klnmrnl  in  Mmtal  l^mrtiona; 
'<rt  I'ltiTiH'loEy ;  on  PiHtur)>ed  tlalaufc  nf  rircnlatioii  and  MetaatoaiH  of  I>1m'MC;  on  the  L'w 
t'\  lijiotaliai  anAntlmonialMf^nnva  t  on  ibc  Hyi"'h"it*"f  Tinrrt  I  ifram  f'mir  nf  IHacMot^ 
un  tiie  I'rwnl  ^tato  of  lniuir>'  into  Cb«  Nvnoua  idyalcm. 

DISCOURSE    ON    THE    ENLARGED    AND    PENDULOUS 

Alt]M)MT<N,  Hhitwlnic  it  la  tip  a  vlHCfral  afTmrtion  nttfiiilpd  with  important  r^m««r|iicni-tr«  in 
Ihc  Human  F^miotov  ;  wlib  rurfcoryOluMfrrationft  on  Wet,  Exercise, and  tlwGcntral  Manafis 
meul  of  Hr.ilth:  for  lbr>  u*c  nf  tlic  ^>Kp^pttc.  By  Hichaed  Foakki^m,  Caq.  :>nDre(iu.  sd 
EditiOD,  augmented,  with  a  DiaMflalioiion  Cktat.auicKutinK  mrwphyaiolo^ticalrwwBOBtoUa 
Cause,  Prerrntlon,  and  the  lust  Courw  of  Trratnient.    Fcp.  sjo.  5s.  doth. 

THE   DOMESTIC   MANAGEMENT   OF   THE   SICK    ROOM, 

Neccnary,  in  Aid  of  MciUrnI  Tr^-afmi-nl,  fur  ibe  Curo  of  Utacas«a.  Uy  Artuost  Tuuu 
TaoMBOur,  H.D.  K.L.S.  ttc.    L  nd.  [xml  tlvo.  IDh.  Ad.  clotfa  IflClered. 

Thf>  bIJi  rl  of  Ifato  wuak  U  to  Inlrart  iIm  atinultnU  nn  Uv  >i<:i  is  >lui(  vaj  Cbr)  m>^  (icbI  itaraT,  sen  «f  PRUaot,  Ito 
ItmldMU  u«l  ba*  hvmcnBpllnlbT  OwaBUHKion  ■'■•/nai  <>f  1ii>  lia'tnaoaUmDUlj  uhwnH  tiuu  pvM  Icuoiwm  tn 
tMUilcAilMMiltni.  a>HUi«lliM*9)>tta*nreb*qnt!iiU}coiMWrulMl  bj  y^itakie—tnadwaHahtoiWaMi..  '^ 

THE  MEDICAL  GUIDE, 

For  tlir  use  of  Ibc  Ctpro'.  Heads  of  Familira,  Sfuinaheji,  and  Junior  Pmcliiioner*  in  Medi- 
cine ;  coRiprinluir  a  toniplcte  Modem  Dtapcntatory  and  a  Practiral  Tmttiic  on  the  I>lartlti- 
Kuhhini;  Symptoms,  Cauoes,  Prwcntion,  Cure  and  Palliatiun,  of  the  Dlieaoea  iocid^rnt  to  the 
Uuuiaii  Frnme.  By  R.  Rbxcb,  H.U.  late  Ftllow  of  tfaa  aoyal  Coll^rv  of  Sunron*  of  London, 
At.     lAtU  Kditlon.    Bvo.  Ua.  bunrds. 

ON  RHEUMATISM  IN  ITS  VARIOUS  FORMS, 

And  on  Ibe  AfTectiotu  of  Internal  Organs,  more  Hpeciatly  the  lleait  aiul  nrain,  to  wtiidi  It 
^\\r»  rlic.    By  R.  Maclbod  M.D.  lityakiaato  St.  Georgf'a  Hmpital.    1  vol.  Bvo. 7a.  doth. 
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Works  oi  G«nerftl  UtUltr.  Pop«l*r  Medical  and  l<cffal  Work*. 

A  BICTIONAKY  OP  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE; 

OimiiriKLnir  General  P»iholoE>'.  th''  Nature  nnd  TrentiiM^i  of  Dhcueir  Morbid  SlrDctnrcs, 
■nd  (lie  niKdnicre  PAin-^-ioll)  tticittciilal  to  Cliiaatea,  in  the  Sex,  «id  to  the  ditTLTvnl  EpocliH  of 
Ure.HiLli  iii)inTroui>  approved  FomnJa;  of  tlivMRliciovvrecomniciidtd.  By  JAMKaf^opLA.tn, 
M.U.  Con»ulLi]if(  PAysiciaii  to  Qiiwn  Chiriottp's  Lyinf-in  Hospital;  Srniur  I'hyiiriaii  to  thit 
Itojral  Inflrmtry  for  Cliilclrm ;  Member  of  the  Koyal  ColleRC  of  rti>ftidau».  Luudgo ;  at  tbe 
Miilical  ami  Cbimnpcal  Sorictirs  at  London  and  Itcrlin,  Sic. 

T I    -       "k  h  now  U  <ourM  of  paUlnllaa  M  I'krta,  •<  wlucU  H<ra  hart  »fpr*nd.    It  MnUtB*.  In  an  klvlrtfl  ikd  «ai- 

■i^>1  up>.U>U>rrHi^U  urtaaAolhor^incUi:*,  tfakt  th*  fltiiilcut  •odTo>aMrr4MlllMHnlllMrtto  tHwlU*n4 
'<       ■■■:nilfi:t  Uw  dpLaiaDi  tad  (Mta  addttMd  tat  tlwU  laatroftuw.  biH  b*  nJiM  to  IIm dlflUsH  uUi  bb  irfckh  RwT 
luw  <-iLirrnl,ui4cmbU4.«M>«4MMentoc  ot  Ikclr pvwTraort>(i*crrati*Ban>[<JUMrtaluHli)»,(aanhtUJ«*tc»adii 
uin*  anil  ineoimtii  praetieal  phoIU. 

A  POPULAR  LAW  DICTIONARY; 

Pamiliarly  explalninir  lite  Trnns  iiud  Noturv  of  Kji^llHti  Law ;  adapted  to  the  eomprchfnoion 
at  pcrBDiui  not  odacmtMl  tor  tbc  lei^al  profeuiDn,  and  atTordinK  information  prculiarjy  luefiU 
to  Ma](i«trAt<^,  Merchants,  PararhiBt  Officer*,  and  olfaera.    tty  TuoMAk  8di.tnk  Tuhliw*, 
Attorney  and  !k>licitor.    In  1  ttiick  vol.  poit  Hvo.  IH*.  cloih  lettered. 
TIis  vholr  MorL  haa  bMB  rmwd  bj  »  BkrrwtM. 

PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  POR  MAKING  WILLS 

In  Confomitty  with  the  Iaw,  and  jiarttnjfaTtjf  Willi  referpnre  tfl  the  Act  7  Will.  4  and  I  Vict. 
C.  M.  To  which  ia  added,  a  dear  BjipoHition  <i(  llw  Law  rHatJUK  to  Itie  dutriltution  of  Pf  r- 
aonal  Estate  in  the  cueof  IsteMiu^y  :  with  IwoFormaof  Wills,  aud  much  uarful  infi^rQMitiini, 
Src.  Ky  J.  C  HrnfiHX,  of  th^  I^irai-y  Duty  OIHoe,  Luridcvn.  1 1tb  Kdilion,  correclrd.  with 
no(e«  of  cuet  judiclalty  dKidcd  since  the  abore  Act  catne  into  operation.  Ftp.  8vo.  3a.  6d. 
clolh  lettered,  with  ^It  edtceH. 

THE  EXECUTOR'S  GUIDE. 

Dy  J.  C.  Hudson.    5d  Edition,  tcy.  Bvo.  9a.  cloth  lettered. 

***  The  above  two  Horka  may  be  liad  In  1  rolume,  price  ?■•  clotb  lettired. 

HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OP  SOCIETY : 

With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits.  By  Ayto^i.  "  Manners  make  t&e  man."  2l»t  Edition, 
revised  (with  idditiuni)  by  a  Lady  of  Rank.  Frp.  B\-o.  3a.  fld.  baudsomely  lioond  in  Aincy 
cloth  I>et1eml>wflh  g^lt  edicea. 

GenernlObBerrationat  InlTOituclioiit— Lcttenof intfixluction— Hnrrliige— Dlancn — Smoking; 
SnQlT—r«iihlon—l>rcafr—Mti«Lc—Daiin  HE— Cnn vernation —Adyjce  to  l^ideipeople— Visiti»K ; 
VisilinK  CariU— Cards— Toltlinjc— of  Li4.-[icral  HocLcly. 

SHORT  MMIIST: 

Ibt  Rise,  Troicresti,  and  Lawi;  wlthob'm-i'ations  to  mokoaDyonca  Wbiitt  PUycr;  rontainliiK 
alao  the  Ijiwm  of  liquet,  CaMino,  Erartif,  Cribbajfe,  Backgammon.  By  .Major  A  •  *  •  •  •, 
Tth  Edition.  To  which  are  addMl,  i'recrpU  for  Tyroa.  Hy  Mra.  !»•••••.  Fcp.  B»o.  Sa. 
cloth  letlrrrd,witli  kiK  cdj^ca. 

DOMESTIC  DUTIES; 

iir,  Instmcticns  to  Yonnz  Married  Ladiea.  on  the  Mtniijrrment  of  tlurfr  Hoii»rboldi  and  tho 
Hnnibilioii  of  their  Condact  in  the  variouii  Kclalions  and  Uatiea  of  Married  Life.    Ry  Mra. 
W.  Pa  rx  ki.    Slh  F.dit>on,  frp.  8ro.  Ss.  cloth  jettereil. 
Social  BeUlioiia— llom.teJiold  Concenis— the  Regulation  of  Time— Moral  and  ReligiouaDutiea. 

WOMAN  IN  HER  SOCLVL  AND  DOMESTIC  CHARACTER. 

By  Mra.  JoiiM  SAKoromo.    etli  EdJIiuji,  fep.  8vo.  4*.  cloth  lettered. 

Canae^  of  Female  Infloeiice:  Value  of  Letters  tu  WcraiaDi  Impurtanci- of  ReliKi'm  to  Woman; 
GLimtiaiiity  llut  Source  of  Female  Rxrellenee ;  Scrtutsre  illtutrallvt-  of  Fiiiinle  (Tharacier  i 
FemsltiliillatiicennReliKioti-,  FcinaleDefectii-,  renuleRonuace;  Feoinle Education  j  Fcsnale 
Dulies. 

PEMALE  IMPROVEMENT. 

By  Mnt.  Joum  .lANDroxu.    Id  Edition,  fk'p.  Sro.  T*.  6d.  dotli  lieltvred. 

TlicFurrnnlionof  FemnleOiaracion  Rclixicn,*pKnimotuilOUect[  tbeXniportaacciirRrllitiouit 
Ka'jwle<[re;  Clin^-tiantty, Doctrinal  anil  Pnrtica];  theKiDpioyincnlof  Tlinei  Study, ItaUode 
and  iu  Itemmmendation :  AccoaipU>bia«ut  i  Tcrnperi  Tastej  Benerolence  i  Mama««)  the 
Youiitf  Wife;  the  Youaf  Mothitr. 

LIVES  OF  ENGLISH  PEMALE  WORTHIES. 

By  Mn.  Joii.v  ^ANDroRD.  Vol  t,  conlainlitg  tlic  Uvea  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Mra.  Colonel 
HulchinsoD,  fcp.  Bra.  Sa.  Od.  cloth. 

PROGHESSn^E  EDUCATION; 

(}r,  OMnldrrations  on  the  Course  of  Ufe.  TranaUted  from  tite  FrencJi  of  Madame  Xeckerde 
SauHuro.    By  Misa  HoLt^No.    I  rola.  fcp.  Svo.  I'Jb,  cinlh  lettered. 
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IX.  COMMERCE,  ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES,  POLITT< 
ECONOMY,  «(c. 

M'CULLOCH*S  COMMERCIAL  DICTIONARY. 

(fur  t«Jllcul*ta.  •«  ptue  10  of  CaUlofTiw  No.  I.) 

URE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  t.. 

(For  parltculan.  «?<•  fge  1 1  of  CsUlof^nr  No.  |.) 

SAVAGE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PRINTING. 

(For  partlrnliiDi,  nrr  t>»fe  in  of  rjUAlnffU'  No.  1.) 

STEEL'S  SHIPMASTER'S  ASSISTANT, 

Ad<I  OWNER'S  MANUALi  conuliiliiir  lafarautian  necamryfttr  pcnon*  n»MCl«d  i 

JtterCKtittle  Aflkin;  cAnaiiittnit:  of  ih«  R«i;^Ution  AtU  a(  the  CmMtomm  far  t\ie  Uiuted  Ki 
dom,  and  HrtClnh  nuueuUina  «bro«d  :  Ntiigilioa  lAWi  -.  BeiritirT  AcU ;  Duties  of  CnMad 
of  lb«  t'liited  Kiocilom.  ihti  llntiih  PlaolAttoiiH  In  Amerim,  Canjula,  and  I.tlt-  of  Wma,  In  tlu 
Bad  Indli>s,  Cap«  of  Gootl  Hope,  Nnr  Soutli  Wtlc«.  nnd  Van  Diciuan's  Land  ;  Snimctlq 
AcU  ;   Pilntwr"  thmnirtiout  KtiKlanil  and  tkrotland  ;  In*ur*nr«a ;  Commercial  TrcRtm  {  ,~ 
Cbux«a  on  ^liippinK.  *""■    K*""*  FHition,  correclcd  hy  J.  Stikkmak,  Sw-rcury  to  ti»  I 
ItMlinand  Cliiua  AitwKriBtiod.     U'itli  Tul>ka  of  Muoie*,  WclxbU,  Mcaoum,  aud  I 
hy  Ur.  Kklly.     With  a  !Ju|i();«i)Pnt.     1  vol.  ftro.  ^1.  la.  cloth  l«ttw«d. 

THE  LAAV  RELATING  TO  MERCHANT  SEAMEN, 

AmnKK]  cbiedr  far  the  ua«  of  Mulvrs  xikI  <.>flic«n  ia  the  U«rebant  Sen-lcfr.  With  •  copioua 
loitx.    Mr  K.  W,  Symdmh,  Chief  a«Tk  of  the  Thum  PoUee  Cuurt.    ad  KdJUon,  ISoio.  Sa. 

THE  FREKJHTER'S  GUIDE, 

Auil  COKN-M  EltCllANT'S  .V-S-SISTaNT.  With  Tablei  of  nnt  ud  SenMHlClua  Oaoda,  m 
a  I>crimal  Scale,  of  which  Wttckt  is  ihe  !1ti.ii(lBril,  fortnlnirftroinplrtcaMJrala  of  Grain  and 
othrr  Am-claMOoDd«.alaoortlip  Lumber  Trado,  6c.  be.  By  Oxoaoa  UAHkiaov,  of  Ncir- 
cii8t1t>.    4th  «i1ition,  IliBO.  9a.  ciuth. 

LIBER  MERCATORIS; 

Or.  lh<<  MKKCHANT'S  KIANUAIii  Mtiff  a  conclsp  and  pnrtlcal  Tr«atiiF  on  ttilh  of 
BxcIiauKC  more  panitrularir  «■  reUtinE  to  the  nj^tom  of  Mprrliaiit>;  lurrllirr.  nlso,  «>ib  th<- 
>*rcnrh  coilc  relating  lo  Bills  of  B\cliani:«  :  to  which  la  addnl,  "Tbe  IntprprrtiT."  uvi  (he 
naiuU  Dntca,  Sijihta.  and  Liaanc«a  of  Foneltni  }UU<  of  Rxchange,  is  Eight  Lancvas^s.  By 
P.  HonLSR,  JUB.  AtURier  at  Law.    I^mo.  Oa.  cloth  Iritered. 

THE  RUSSIA  TRADER'S  ASSISTANT. 

Containinir  pmrtical  [nfunnstion  roncernln;  RUHiao  Hoalci,  Wctfhta,  and  MraattrMt  tbe 
Counc  of  Kxcliaiicr;  IJilUof  F.\(-hnni^;  the  OnanerHal  OulMn;  iliv  Trwlrof  Porelcucn 
kfttlrd  Id  or  TnvffliiiK  to  Kuiiin,  &c.  &c.  |  adapted  for  the  n«cof  MvrrhontaiSbipowncra, 
and  ltrul(rra  L-onrtrDtd  in  ibe  Kusila  Trade.    By  CllAaLia  Cijviik.    a  va\t. 

Vol.  1.  Bxpani.    OblaoKBro.  ^t.  10a.  dotti. 

Vol.  3,  Ien|ioru,  rmitainin^  91  pro-fonnl  accounU  at  5%n1r*  of  Iin|iorla  al  ?t.  IPvtenbnrgh,  with 
l^ttlvK  of  ttic!  Nctt  l>n>ce«da  at  any  market  |jrice;  aoine  uMrnil  Infonnatioa  for  Shipmaaten 
Arriving:  with  CiirfMa,  ftc.  kc.     t>blonf  Hva.  ^\ .  Hoth. 

THE  HISTORY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  BANKING. 

Dy  J.  W.  GiLSAHT.  0«iteral  Manaiccr  of  llie  London  and  WcntmioBtcr  Uaak.  3d  Btlition, 
8va.  ta.  board! . 

OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    FINANCIAL   POSITION   AND 

CKKIllTof  anrh  nf  IhpMI'ATRHor  Ihr  NORTH  AMF.RirAN  UNION  an  liavo  i_*ontrart«l 
PUBLIC  DEBTd :  coini>ri*in|C  an  account  of  IIm-  Manner  iu  whirli  lh«  Suiaa  raisM  hy  each 
State  haw  bcrn  aftpllcd,  and  a  conai deration  of  the  prDbabtr  rffecla  of  such  apt'IicBlion  upon 
the  Kericnl  Wraith  and  Prosperity  of  the  Cmiutr>-.  By  ALKXA^DBa  TaDTTSK,  Kaq.  Sro. 
With  Map.  19h.  rliith. 

THE  INFLUENCES  OF  THE  CORN  LAWS, 

AaaffFCtiuxallCIaaava  of  tlii^  Coininuiiity.aad  |iarticnlarly  the  Landed  InlerMls.  By  Jamu 
WiLaoN,  Gaq.     9d  Bdillua,  Ovo.  3a.  dulh. 

FLUCTUATIONS  OF  CURRENCY,  COMMERCE,  AND 

MANUFA(.TURKS,  n-fvrablp  to  the  Corn  Lava.     Uy  Jamks  Wilson,  Bs<i-    Kvu.  te.  cloth. 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  NATURE  AND  CAUSES  OF  THE 

VTKALTH  Of  NATIONS.  By  AoamHmith.I.L.11.  Wlthal.ifit  of  tlxt  Author. an  iTitrodmHory 
Discourse.  Nntea,  and  Sapplrnicntal  Dlwtertationa.    By  J- R.  M'CctLOCii.    New   Kdltion, 

corrccteil  throuffhtnit,  and  grratly  entarirc*!,  8vo.  with  Portnut,  ^1 .  la.  cIMh. 

LECTURES  ON  COLONIZATION  AND  COLONIES. 

DdivernI  before  the  Unitrntily  of  O&fnnl  in  IS39,  IMO.and  IMI.  By  lUnMAH  MBHrvALS, 
AJU.  rrohnorof  Political  Ecronomy.    Vol  1,  Sro.  ISa.  boarda.    Vol.  1 — (/n  lArprwaa.) 


PBXNTKD    rOU   LONGUAN,    BHOWX,    AND    CO.  SI 

— ^ ■- -  - 

CommercA,  Arts,  and  HumfMtiu^aj  PoUtloal  BconomTf  Ace. 

A  HISTORY  OF  PRICES; 

Wltb  rrfrrrnt-o  to  the  (  «iim>ii  of  Ibrir  prlnripal  Variations,  tnn  1793  to  tbe  Prcaent  lime. 
Pr«>cfdnl  tivoHkHctiof  the  Hi«tonr  of  tbe  Com  Trade  in  thelaatTwoOoturiM.  By  Thomas 
Tooar,  Kw).  K.H.S.    3  vola.  hvo.  *l.  Ifis.  <'lorli  IWtprwl. 

(A  CoHlinuiitiait  o/tSf  Above.) 
AN  ACrflHNT  of  rRICES  «ud  of  tlie  State  of  tlir  CIRCULATION  in  IBM  ami  1839;   witll 
Rriitark*  on  the  Corn  Laws,  aQil  on  aame  of  llic  propoactJ  Altcmliutia  ia  our  Uaukiiig  Byslcm. 
Hvu.  I  :is.  iCloth. 

STATISTIC.VL  TABLES 

Of  (ho  AsrirtiUitre,  Bhlt^iuf,  Colonlea,  Mann^MMum,  Commrrcr,  ami  Popnlation  of  the 
Uiiitt^J  Kinfrdom  of  Omi  Britain  and  ita  Dex'rndpnrirs,  brout^it  down  to  the  I'rM^nt  Time. 
Compiled  rrom  OfnctnJ  RMurna.    By  W.  F.  iiipACKMAN,  Pm\.    laintr.  fo.  dutb. 

A  TREATISE  ON  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

By  M.  IhiKOVAN,  E«t.  M.R.I.A.  Prafi'swir  at  LliemlRlry  In  tlie  Comiianjr  of  ApolhKiirlpa  tn 
Imland.    3  rali.  fcp.  aro.  with  Vi|:n<-tt«  TItIrA,  I3a.  rlolH  Mti-ml. 

A  TREATISE  ON  TIIK  MANUFACTURE  OF  SILK. 

Ity  (i.  IL  J'onTKR,  K*i(.  P.K.I;'.  Anthorof  "  TIio  I'roffrpM  of  the  NalioTi,"  &r.  1  nl.  Sro.  with 
Viimelte  Title,  nndl  31  Rn^mvitiKK  on  WcxkI,  4i«.  rbih  lettered. 

A  TREATISE  ON  TOE  MANUFACTURES  IN  METAL. 

By  John  Holland,  Kaq.  a  vola.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Vifiietlc  fillM,  and  about  aOQ  Womtfnta, 
ISji.  clotb  Ictterttl. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURES  OF  FORCELAIN 

anil  CiLASH.  Ilf  fJ.  U.  I'ourKn,  Fjij.  F.R.S.  I  vol.  fcj).  B\o.  with  Vixiii>tlr  TilU>  jtini  W 
VTaodruu,  6a.  doth  lettered. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  FRODUCTION  OF  WEALTH, 

With  in  A|-p«ndiA,  in  wliich  tht-  prirKiples  of  Polilical  Ecpiwrny  are  npiilied  lo  the  i»cluiL 
clrcuuistaucM  oflliiA  Couulry.    By  R.  Tokakns,  Enq.  F.R-S.    B\o.  12a.  lioaiiU. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  EXTERNAL  CORN  TRADE. 

by  n.  ToiBBNS,  Kan.  H.R.ti.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  iiu^ata  of  loipro^in;  the  ConfLiiion 
of  lite  Labouriag'  CtaMci.    New  Edition,  evo.  Ua.  boards. 


X.   SPORTING,  FIRE  ARMS^ VETERINARY  MEDICINE,  Ike. 

BLAINE'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  KURAL  SPORTS. 

(For  panlcutani,  aeepaft^  lUof  Cntalocrnr,  No.  I.) 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

In  all  IliAt  relalm  tu  Gun»  aiul  i^hoiDlJtiK.  By  l.leiit.Col.  V.  IIattkbr.  flth  Edition,  coirrrtnl, 
ciilaiscd,  and  improved,  irith  nuoiercHU explaiuttory  Platea aiut  Woodciits, tOo. ttl.  Is.  clalli. 

SPORTING  SCENES  AND  COUNTRY  CHARACTERS. 

By  Martimhalk.  1  vol.  aquarr  crown  Svo.  1>eautiftilly  fiiil>c1liahc«]  witli  WixnI  Biirra\iiij(a 
in  ibe  lilgbrat  Uytc  of  (he  Art,  and  lundnmely  banad  in  a  new  atylc,  jffl.  la. 

THE  FLY-FISHER*S  GUIDE, 

illiiitra(eil  by  (*oloared  ilatea,  r^irrKotini;  upwanlxof  fUnftlie  n)0«t  uwfulPlte«, accurately 
oo^ii^d  from  NttuTf .    By  U.  C.  BAiKaaiDua.    4th  E«lilioii.  t^n.  10*  U.  dolh. 

TROUT  AND  SALMON  FISHING  IN  VALES. 

By  0.  A.  Haksahd.    lama.  ft*.  6d.  clotb. 

THE  FLY-FISHER'S  ENTOMOLOGY, 

Illustrated  by  Coloured  R<^rM<-n(»tiona  of  thr  Natural  and  Artificial  Insert ;  atid  accontfuitiii^l 
by  a  fewObsmrationnand  InMtructinn*  relatlv*  to  Trout  and  Gr»Tliiiit  Fislilnir.  By  Ai.ra>!n 
KofifALDS.    3d  Edlllon,  witb  30  ('opprrptalm,  culuitred,  8>u.  Ilk-  cloth. 

THE  COURSER'S  COMPANION. 

ByTHOUAsTiiACKSR.  3d  Edition,  revlard  and  mlanred;  to  which  la  added,  The  Breeder"* 
Quide,  or  BmdinK  in  all  iU  Branches.    3  tola.  Bvo.  jtH-  lOa.  clotb. 

A   POCKET  COMPENDIUM   OF  COURSING   RULES  AND 

BYK-I.AW.S,  for  U«c  in  the  FlHd.    By  THovAiTriACKaa.    i«.  M.  itrwed. 
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aporttnc,  Ftre-Arms,  Vcterluarj  Hedldaef  4iC. 

THE  GTJTT; 

(h*.  iiTrealiMODtlit' vuioatDMCriptioiMorSmkll  FircArmi.  By  W.Giii:k!*rk,  luvimtorof 
■Q  ImproTpd  metbotlof  firiDKCa&DOnby  IVrruuioii.  tu-.    8%o.  nitti  IllusUitioiDs  l5*.cluUi. 

TOE  SCIENCE  OF  GUNiVERY, 

As  Kji|ili«l  to  Iho  Vat-  and  CoDatmctlon  of  Fire  Arm*.  Dy  Wiluam  Gsxexki,  Aatborof 
"  Tlw  Gdu,"  &c.    Wiih  nntucrous  Plate*,  \U.  ctotb. 

TITEENGI^^ES  OF  WAR,  &-.; 

Itfinc  n  ItiKlory-  of  Anri(^^t  Bnil  MiMtrm  l*ro)«ftilp  Initmmi'nfa  tn<l  Kajcin^s  M  WarfArr  and 
SportiDgi  incIudJDC  tbc  ManoArfrtorc  of  Fire  ArntB.  th«  Ui«torT  nnd  Manofactort!  of  Onn- 
powder,  of  Swonla,  and  of  the  cuue  of  the  DamoaCTia  Ftfure  in  :iword  BlMles,  witli  M>nie 
CttwetraUcniii  on  Hronwi  to  which  are  uUIkI,  Ronarks  on  tome  IVcuIiarillea  o(  Iron,  and  on 
llio  ExtraordJoary  BfTMrt  piwloced  by  the  Action  of  St^a-wBtiT  on  Cii"t  Iron ;  with  Ilttaits  of 
varioua  MiKcllaocoua  Kxperimcnta.    By  H.  Wilkinhon,  M.R.A.S.     1  vol.  Svo.  9s.  cloth. 

WHITE'S  COMPENDIUM  OF  CATTLE  MEDICINE; 

Or,  I'ntrlical  (iti^crrmioDt  on  the  DiKmlcn  of  Cattle  ami  other  l^tnrrtic  AnimalSr  except 
the  llonr.  ftili  Editioa,  nMkrranitcd,  with  copJoiu  Additioiu  and  Notca,  by  W.  C.  Spoonkr, 
Vet.  Snrfvon,  Author  of  a  "Trratiae  on  tlie  Infloniui,*'  and  «  '* IYmUh  on  the  Foot  and 
U«  uf  the  llurae,"  Sec.    9vo.  9a.  cloth. 

WHITENS  COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  VETERINARY  ART; 

Containlnc  PUin  and  C4M>d»e  OlMerraliotM  on  I  be  CQii«lruciion  amt  Matiiiicisiicnl  of  tlic 
SUhle ;  a  brief  and  popular  Dutline  of  the  Stnicluri'  and  Economy  of  lb<>  Horse  ;  Km  Nature, 
Syniiilomii,  and  TrnWinent  of  the  Dtaewfa  and  Arriili-nu  in  whK-h  Die  Ilt^nw  i«  liable;  tbc 
but  nirtbod  of  perfonnini;  varioua  Important  Oprrntiun* ;  with  Advice  to  ibv  pBrchaMira  of 
Horaes;  and  a  copioun  Materia  Medica  and  Phannacppufia.  t7th  Edition,  entirely  recon- 
glraeted.  with  ooniiideralile  Addiltnui  and  Alteraliorui,  bHiixinj;  the  work  up  to  the  preM^nt 
itate  of  Veterinary  Science.  By  W.  C.  SpooNsn,  Vet.  Sure.  ttc.  4ic.  1  voL  8to.  with  PUtv. 
(Jtut  ready). 

A  TREATISE   ON   THE   STRUCTURE,   FUNCTIONS,  AND 

niSKASRS  of  (he  FOOT  and  LEG  of  the  IIORSR;  compfThrndin(rthrCoinp«ratiT«  Anatomy 
of  thm>  |>aria  in  otlirr  Animals,  <w^rai:lTiK  iHe  auhjKt  of  ^boinx  ami  the  proper  TrMlincnt  of 
the  Foot  -,  with  thv  lUtionali!  and  Kfert*  nf  variniiii  Importatil  Operation*,  ami  t)ie  best 
mrtlioils  uf  tKTfuruiiiii;  thfiu.    By  W.  C.  SrouKEH,  M.lt.Y.C.    llmo.  7a.  0d.  dolh. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  INFLUENZA  OF  HORSES. 

ShoKiog  iU  Nature,  .^ymptoma,  Causea,  and  Tn-JLtmenl ;  embnurinff  the  tDli>cct  Of  Epitootic 
DiMue  {eaeraUr>    By  W.  C.  apooxig,  M.K.V.C.    tauo.  u.  6d.  clotb. 

niPPOPATHOLOGY ; 

A  8)eteroatic  Trcatiac  on  the  Uioordcrs  and  Latnt-'neas  of  the  florae ;  with  their  modem  and 
moat  approved  Hetlioda  of  Cure;  embracing  the  doctrine*  of  the  English  and  French 
of  an  improved  method  of  Ftrfnir  Cannon  by  Pereasaion,  Sir.  Pvo.  wtlh  Illiiitralioin.«,  15*  cloth. 
Teterinary  School!.  By  W.  PHaoiTALL,  M.R.C.S.  Vetcrinnr)-  Snrfreon  in  the  ux  life  Guajxla. 
Vol  I,  Svo.  Ids.  6d.  hoard*  I  Vol.  9,  sro.  14a. 

THE  ANAT05IY  OF  THE  HORSE; 

Onbracinic  the  Structure  of  the  Foot.    Ily  W.  PvacivALL,  M.R.C.S.    9vo.  ^1.  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  HORSE, 

AiKlaNewSyitomof  Sltoitin^.by  vmssideiluailinir;  and  on  the  Natun.-,(>nK>ntBudS}-niptami 
of  the  Navicular  Joint  l^menrM,  wiib  Itnvrntlre  and  Cnrallve  Trealtnent.  Hy  James 
TuaNBi,  M.B-V.r.    Hvo-  7«.  fid.  Itoardn. 

A  REGISTER  OF  EXPERIMENTS, 

Anatomical,  PtiytiotoKtcal,  and  PBtliul<wical,  perfbrmcd  on  living  Animali.  Uy  J.  Tcmn  kk, 
M.B.V.C.    4vo.  3b.  Kd.  arrred. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PHARMACY, 

For  IIm*  Slndent  in  Vcterin&ry  Mi-dicine;  conlaininf  the  .'^nlmtancca  eniployeil  at  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  with  an  attempt  at  their  rlautHoiIInn,  nnd  the  FturmAcnpana  of  tbat  tn- 
■litution-    By  W.  J.  T.  Mortoh.    ad  Kilition,  rimo.  9*.  clotb. 

A  VETERINARY  TOXOLOfilCAL  CHART, 

C^ntainlnt  tlio!<e  Axenia  known  to  came  nrath  f n  the  Hnrtie ;  with  the  S>-n)i)tom!i,  Anthlotea, 
Action  <m  thrTfastieA,  and  TeaU.  By  W.  J.  T.  MOKTOH.  liliiio,  fla.  Incaui  S».6i,  on  rollen. 

THE  ART  OF  SHOEING  HORSES. 

By  the  Isikuh  dk  Sollkybki.-  To  which  are  addeil,  Note*  on  hi»  Practice.  By  Frbokkick 
CLirroKitCiiKaaT, Principal  VeterlnaryBBTV«">flMetoth« Second  UfeGnarda.    8to.  3a.  cL 


